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FOREWORD 


ESPITE the considerable litera- 
ture devoted to core curriculums 
there is a paucity of material 

which describes the core program in ac- 
tion. This issue of Education presents 
a series of articles designed to give the 
reader a picture of what the core looks 
like. 


The opening article by Dr. Will 


Leeds presents the observations of a 
disinterested person of eighth and 
ninth grade core classes in action, The 
article is long because of the many ver- 
batim reports of student discussions 
which are presented, unedited, from re- 
cording tapes. These vignettes offer 
the reader a picture of what two classes 
actually did rather than what the teach- 
ers or theorists: might say they ought 
to have done, Doubtless some’ ofthe 
strengths and the weaknesses of tlee 
core concept in practice will be shown 
by these brief classroom views. 

The remaning articles are written 
by practicing school people in the Dade 
County schools of Florida. The edi- 

: tors were fortunate in observing the 
core programs in action in these sehools 
in thejr second year of existence. It 
seemed useful te permit others to profit 
from the early experiences these school 
people were haying in establishing a 
core program. Mr. Loran, Sheeley, 
Principal of the Kinlock Park Junior 
High School of Miami ‘secured. the ar- 
ticles which are here presented upon 


our request. His interest in permit- 
ting others to learn of what is develop- 
ing in one group of schools is hereby 
gratefully acknowledged. We want 
to thank, too, his colleagues in the 
Dade County schools for this same in- 
terest expressed in the form of the ar- 
ticles which they submitted. 

The article by Dr. Leeds is followed 
by an article written by Mr. Sheeley 
in which the origins and development 


of the core program in one school are’ 


reported. This is followed by a com- 
parable article written by Mr. Jack 
Prance who describes the development 
of the core program in his school. 
"These two articles set the stage where- 
on«the reader may observe eertain fea- 
„tures of the core program as they are 
seen by teachers and others and re- 
vealed in the subsequent articl 

“The next article in order was writ- 
ten by Miss Madolyn Brown, a core 
teacher. It’s title, “A Teacher’s Ex- 
periences in Teacliihg in a Junior 
High Core Program” is quite descrip- 
tive of the content, The article that 
follows was written by another core 
teacher, Mr. Sidney Besvenick, who 
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presents his conception of the rôle'of ~ 


the teacher in planning’ ne core pro- ` 


gram. 
The core curriculum involves more 


than principals and teachers, as does | 


any curriculum. The next article in. 


order was written by two librarians, 


be Bea 


f 


272 


Miss Elizabeth Penrose and Miss Bar- 
bara Bailey, and presents a revealing 
account of the librarian’s rôle in a core 
program. The next article was writ- 
ten by Mrs. Mary McGuire who dis- 
cusses her rôle in the guidance phases 
of the core program at her school. Mr. 
William Schreck and Miss Leona Gold- 
weber present the next article which 
deals specifically with the organiza- 
tion of student commmittees in carry- 
ing out the core program. 
The final two articles both deal with 
certain administrative problems and 
practices in connection with the core 
program. The first of the two was 
written by Mr. Paul Davison, principal 
of one of the schools, who writes on the 
initiation of the core program in his 
‘school. The second article was written 
by Mr. H. H. Plotts, a principal, and 
Mr. Willis Baxley, one of his teachers. 
Tt deals broadly with the administra- 
tion of the core program. 
Here, then, is a composite picture of 


a 
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the core curriculum in action. It is 
presented as a contribution to the re 
porting of newer practices. It does 
not purport to be an idealized picture, 
Tt is n&rely an honest picture, written 
by practioners, of the work they are 
doing. d 

We want to publicly express our sin- 
cere regrets that we were unable, be 
cause of space limitations, to publish 
all of the articles submitted. We offer 
our apologies to the following for not 
using their excellent articles. We hopa 
that opportunities may be afforded 
later for their publication. 

Miss Dora Steiner, Librarian, Kin 
lock Park Junior High School, Miami, 
Fla. 

Miss Jean James, Miss Jean Lump 
kin and Mr. Paul Singer, all of Miami 
Edison Jr. High School, Miami, Fla. 

Miss Eleanor Matteson, Visual Aid 
Representative, Kinlock Park Jr. High 
School, Miami, Fla. 

R. win Burnett, Bernice Dawson 
Burnett, editors of this issue. 


Core Classes zz Action 


By WILLARD L. LEEDS 
Ass't. Prof. of Education, Florida State University 


N EXAMINATION of the pro- 
fessional literature in education 
today reveals an increasing inter- 

est in core curriculums. One is im- 
pressed by the number of articles in 
professional journals, the books and 
monographs completely devoted to the 
subject, and the enlargement of those 
sections treating core curriculum in 
teacher-training textbooks. Nearly all 
of these materials cast light on such 
essentials as the bases upon which a 
core curriculum should be built, the 
problem areas to be treated by core 
curricula, administrative aspects of 
the core, and other fundamental ele- 
ments of core curriculum. The perti- 
nent fact here is that what we read is 
in terms of what the core should be. 
Time has been spent in developing and 
refining the theory underlying this or- 
ganization of learning experiences 
while the pedestrian approach of ob- 
servation and description of the simpfe 
social skills which implement and $ive 
meaning to he theory has been eeg- 
lected. 


e 
The Background and Nature 
of This Report 
The materials presented in this re- 
port age the products of such an ap- 
proach. A study of core classes was 
conducted during the 1951-52 school 
year in a large mid-western junior high 
school, which will be called West Cen- 
tral Junior High School. The school 
used in the study had a total popula- 
tion of 750 students in grades seven, 


eight, and nine. For purposes of this 
paper one eighth and one ninth grade 
core class are being reported. 

The study was concerned with ob- 
taining as accurate a picture as possi- 
ble of the way teaching and learning 
proceeded in these classes. To that 
end, extensive use was made of per- 
sonal interviews, controlled observa- 
tions, written materials used and de- 
veloped during the year, and wire re- 
cordings. It is from these media that 
the substance of this report is drawn. 

West Central Junior High School 
defined its core curriculum as being a 
program established to meet the needs 
of youth as citizens in society, and con- 
sisting of a blending of social studies, 
English, social living and guidance for 
the solution of life problems. The 
core program was required of all stu- 
dents for each grade level. Each core 
class was given a daily three Yeriod 
block of time. The 1951-52 school 
year was only the second year during 
which the school had required core cur- 
riculum of all students. This had been 
preceded by one year of core curricu- 
lum on an elective basis for students 
and with only those teachers partici- 
pating who had expressed their desire 
todo so. The staff considered its pro- 
gram an experimental and slowly 
evolving one in which much was yet 
to be done. 

The principal and vice-principal 
were entirely sympathetic with the core 
program. They provided supporting 
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leadership rather than dominating 
leadership. In addition, the program 
was given assistance and leadership 
from a teacher-coordinator. This per- 
son taught one core class and devoted 
the remaining time to coordinating the 
program for each grade level, as well 
"as for the program as a whole. Plan- 
ning was given considerable attention 
by the administration and staff. Week- 
ly, and sometimes, daily planning 
meetings were held; provision for a 
free daily planning period was made 
for each teacher; and emphasis was 
given to the importance of planning 
when orienting new teachers. Almost 
all administrator-teacher planning was 
accomplished through the medium of 
such teacher meetings. 

In both the eighth and ninth grade 
classes the learning experiences were 
developed around a series of central 
themes or learning units. School-wide 
eurriculum guides, which defined the 
broad scope of work to be undertaken 
by each grade level for the year, es- 
tablished the limits within which the 
learning units were to be developed. 
For semis, the scope for the ninth 
graded level was, Community and 
World Living. This scope, or theme, 
provided the general orientation for 
the individual learning units. 

The Ninth Grade Olass.—The ninth 
grade teacher began the year’s. work 
with a general discussion of the théme, 
Community and World Living.. After 
two days of discussion and orientation 
the class decided that their theme for 
the year should be, We Are The World 
Builders of Tomorrow. The teacher 
had prepared a unit on transportation 
and communication for the purpose of 
creating an understanding and aware- 
ness of the rôle of modern science and 
technology in today’s living. She had 
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planned to introduce this unit follow- 
ing a definition of a builder. However, 
the class was more interested in the 
functions, responsibilities, and rights 
that acfompany citizenship, so the pre- 
pared unit was discarded and a unit 
entitled, Being Citizens was developed 
by the class with teacher guidance, 
Thus many of the activities, the defi- 
nitions, even the titled wording of the 
learning units were products of student ` 
thinking. The teacher employed a 
critical questioning technique to help 
the students come to sound conclusions 
on many of their decisions, but she also 
went along with them on many of their 
own ideas so that they might see their 
mistakes. 

Her individual planning consisted 
mainly of developing lists of possible 
activities, getting adequate books and 
other resource materials for class use, 
arranging for the showing of films, and 
otherwise being prepared in several di- 
rections in the event the interests of 
the class should go in those directions. 
She frequently referred to the curricu- 
lum guides to see that the defined 
standards for ninth grade English com- 
petences and skills were being given 
adequate attention. She made fre 
quent notes on a daily planning sheet | 
of such items as she thought practic 
able for inclusion in the following 
day’s work. For every unit, commit 
tee-type organization was established, 
a daily bulletin board was maintained 
by students, a daily agenda was ~vritten | 
out on the board, and certain variations 
in the placing of seats and of room de- 
corations were made. - 

Within the ninth grade theme, eight 
units were developed and studied dur 
ing the year. The final selection and 
determination of these units in each 
case was made by the students. How 
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ever, the direction given to the discus- 
sions by the teacher figured largely in 
the making of these decisions. The 
outline that follows lists the eight units 
in the order of their determinatfon and 
study. 


We Are the World Builders of 
Tomorrow 


E Definition of a Builder 
Being Citizens 
` A. Responsibilities 
B. Rights 
Our Challenge 
A. Democracy vs. Communism 
B. Our Preparation 
Our Study of the Community 
Vv. The Study of Our State 


VI. Our Study of the Nation 

VII. The Study of International 
Affairs 

VIII. Life Adjustment and Prepara- 


tion for High School 
A. Our question: How Can We 
Make Ourselves Better ? 
1. Grow up mentally, social- 
ly, and physically 
2. Practice correct social 
amenities 
3. Endeavor’ to solve ofr 
problems ° 
4.eLearn to get along gvith 
others 
5. Live a “full” life 
Introducing the Unit. Vignettes 
illustrative of various class activities 
will be given in the following material. 
In thés manner an attempt will be 
made to illustfate: (1) the way in 
which a unit is introduced; (2) the 
type of organization set-up to handle 
the unit’s work; (3) the kinds of plan- 
ning done; (4) the way presentations 
are made to the class; and (5) the 
form of summary activities. In each 
case each student speaking will be re- 
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ferred to by a number assigned to him, 
and the teacher will be designated by 
the letter, “T.” 

The following discussion is a trans- 
cription of the initiating activity of 
Unit III. Its purpose was to decide 
on and introduce the new unit. The 
teacher had asked the students if they 
preferred to do some general reading 
on democracy and democratic citizen- 
ship, or to hold a discussion to explore 
some of their ideas about democracy. 
They seemed quite anxious to have a 
discussion. 


T: “All right, boys and girls, I should 
like you to give us the question that we 
have been attempting to answer for the 
last two weeks. Joel, will you tell us 
what the question is that we are attempt- 
ing to answer?” 

9-19: “How can we become world 
builders of tomorrow.” $ 

T: “That sounds to me like quite a 
large question. Would someone explain 
for us what you understand by the word 
‘puilders’? What does a builder mean 
to you?” 

9-3: “Well, like someone who makes 
something.” 

T: “All right, now you are thinking 
of building a building, perhaps? p Now 
who can explain to us what you thk the 
word, ‘builder’ might mean for us in our 
classes? We have been talking about it. 
Don, what would you say about that?” 

9-12: “I think a builder is a person 
who plans the future of tomorrow. A 
builder isa person of high standing who 
must have good leadership qualities and 
be industrious.” 

. T: “What do you think his main de- 
sires would be? What would he plan to 
do for his country?” 

9-12: “Make a better country out of it 
and better living.” 

T:-“That’s right, make better living. 
Did you have something else, Reggie, 
that you would like to add to that?” 

_ 9-22: “Well, I think that if we are go- 
ing to be builders we ought to realize 
more of our responsibilities. We should 
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vote and be on juries. There are all kinds 
of things we should do for our country.” 

T: “Yes, that is a good point—to as- 
sume our responsibilities. Jack, what 
would you like to add?” 

9-15: “Some more responsibilities are 
-~ to respect and obey the laws, pay your 
taxes understandingly if not cheerfully, 
work for peace, practice and teach good 
citizenship, and make this a better place 
to live.” 

T: “Those sound very good. Are 
there any of those that you would like to 
add a little something about, Jack? Are 


there any that you think have particular _ 


significance and are important today 
with the situation as we see it?” 

So far the teacher has been directing 
a review of the background which has 
brought them up to the present point. 
With the last question she seems to be 
wanting them to begin the definition 
of the next unit by placing the em- 
phasis on one of the responsibilities 
which can then be treated in a more de- 
tailed study. She indicated later that 
she was trying to get them to consider 
the better understanding of democracy 
as one of the significant responsibili- 
ties, so that this concept could then be 
developed as a unit. 


9-10 “There are many people who 
don’t vote, and when the outcomes come 
out they complain about the outcome. 
But if they had voted they might have 
a complaint. But they don’t have any 
right to complain if they didn’t vote.” 
T: “All right, that’s very good. Bob, 
what would you like to say?” 


9-6: “Pd say they are all at fault, be-- 


cause you aren’t a builder if you don’t do 
all of the responsibilities.” 


Later in the same discussion. 


T: “.... Now if we are to be builders, 
are there any rights that you and I have 
as builders? We haye already mentioned 
some of the responsibilities that we 
should assume. If we have responsibil- 
ities, we surely are entitled to some 
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rights? Yes, Joel, what rights have you — 
found?” 

9-19: “We have freedom of worship, 
freedom of speech, right of assembly, the 
right to, keep and bear arms, protection 
against search; ... there is freedom of 
the individual to own property; and no © 
wife may be required to testify against 
her husband or vice versa.” 

T: “Do we have any other rights? 
Amy?” 

9-18: “I would like to ask Joel a ques- 
tion. He was talking about protection 
from search. Does he mean protection 
against any kind of search, or just un- © 
reasonable search ?” 

9-19: “Unreasonable search. That 
means they can get a search warrant and © 
you would have to let them in.” 

T: “Do you have anything to add with 
regard to our rights and responsibilities? 
Are there any of those that you would 
like to talk about? Bob?” 

9-6: “We are all getting older and if 
we don’t build now, or if we build a” 
house and don’t set it down someplace, © 
someone else will have to do it later.” f 

T: “You say we are builders building 
a house and we have to have a foundation 
to put it on. Now when we refer to you 
and me as being builders, we are really 
not building a house, but what are we 
building ?” 

99-6: “We are building a better world.” — 


ý 


T; “That’s right. And to make this | 
í] 


world better our foundations must bê 
sound. Our foundations will be to un- 
derstand our rights and to assume our ~ 
responsibilities. Isn’t that right? If 
we have been able to understand: out { 
tights and responsibilities, what do you 
think we are ready for now? Ralph?” 


This last statement indicates that | 
the teacher now feels they are ready t0 
plan the directions their next unit — 
should take. k 


9-20: “We are ready to face our chal- 4 
lenge.” < ; 4 

T: “We're ready to face our challenge 
What do you mean by ‘challenge’? What 
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is a challenge? Joel, what would you 
say ?” 

9-19: 
nism.” 

T: “Al right, that would be a chal- 
lenge that you think we have today? But 
now, first would you explain to us what 
you mean by a challenge ?” 

9-19: “Democracy entails freedom 
and communism. Well, we are trying to 
get rid of communism because in that 
kind of government the few people rule 
everybody.” 

T: “All right, that’s very good; but I 
still don’t know what you mean by ‘chal- 
lenge.’ Haven’t you heard the word 
‘challenge’ used in any other way? Of 
course we used the word when we said 
democracy was challenged by commu- 
nism, but have you heard the word used 
anywhere else? What takes place when 
we have a challenge, Jerry?” 

9-14: “It’s a pretty hard word to deci- 
pher. Challenge is—well, we have a 
challenge in everyday life.” 

T: “What do you mean?” 

9-14: “The problems that we have, 
that we face and try to do something 
about.” 

T: “In other words, it is something 
that makes you and me do that. Is that 
right? When we have a challenge 
‘against something we are trying to con- 
quer it. We might have a challenge, as 
you say, in the form of a problem er 
other difficulties which face us, ang our 
job then is to conquer that challenge. 
‘All right, what do you think we should 
do as a class for our study during these 
next few days? Grace?” ° 

9-13: “I think we should take Ralph’s 
(9-20) idea and find out what our chal- 
lenge really is.” 

T: “Fine, now how should we state 
itp? © 

9-2: “Our challenge.” - 

T: “Will that be all right? (General 
approval) Some of you seem to be in- 
terested in the challenge of communism. 
Would that be a good place to start do 
you think? Then the challenge that we 
are talking about is democracy against 
communism. These are two big words. 
Which one should we talk about first? 


“Democracy versus commu- 
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(Several students indicate a preference 
to talk about democracy.) I suspect 
we'd all like to talk about democracy. 
All right, let’s see what some of our ideas 
about democracy are. This might give 
us a good opportunity to compare our 
thinking now with what we find out later. 
Jerry, would you tell us what you think 


—just give us an over-all picture of de- 


mocracy.” 

9-14: “Democracy is a government in 
which we, the people, have a direct part 
in making and enforcing laws that have 
been written up and gone to Washington 
and all okeyed in Congress. Represen- 
tative democracy is a democracy governed 
by and chosen of the representatives of 
the people. People in the United States 
choose the legislature and their execu- 
tive, but the federal judges are appointed. 
We have a better chance than the poor 
people under communistic rule, who do 
not have a chance to make a better world. 
But don’t forget that we have life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness, which 
really means a challenge for some of us 
to do our duty. The United States is 
the greatest standpoint of democracy.” 

T: “Now shall we have a little picture 
of communism? Then we will go back 
and take some of the parts of each. 
Grace, will you give us a little oral pic- 
ture of what you know about commu- 
nism ?” 


Perhaps the teacher sees a new or- 
ganization for the discussion at this 


© 


point in terms of a comparison of cer- 


tain features of democracy and commu- 
nism. She does not seem to be follow- 
ing the proposal as suggested earlier 
of treating democracy first. This was 
observed in the reaction of a few stu- 
dents, one of whom said in a low voice, 
“I thought we were going to talk about 
democracy.” 

Several comments were made by stu- 
dents concerning some of the undemo- 
cratie practices that exist in commu- 
nist lands. Students began to call on 
one another for their ideas. 
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9-12: “. ... Now why don’t we hear 
from Inez or Irma?” 

T: “Inez and Irma are both from Lat- 
via. Do you girls have something you 
would like to tell us? Do you think we 
have told the story? How about you, 
Inez?” 

9-1: “I think there is one thing that 
there are some people in America who 
don’t understand communism. They 
think it is better, that communism is 
better than democracy. I’ve heard peo- 
ple say so.” 

T: “Would you tell us your reaction. 
What do you think about it ?” á 

9-1: “I think that democracy is the 
better thing.” 

9-10: “Inez, would you tell us the rea- 
sons why you think democracy is better ?” 

9-1: “We have freedom of speech and 
everything, and we rule. In communist 
lands the government rules. We couldn’t 
speak against communism, and those who 
did were killed.” 

9-13: “Could we hear from Janet? 
Maybe she has something to say?” 

9-10: “I think we have covered it very 
well. There are some things though, 
that we haven’t covered. It’s about re- 
ligion in communist lands. Here we 
can worship just as we please, go to any 
chureh, say anything that we want to. 
a Over there they can’t worship; it’s 
against the rules. I mean the govern- 

ment gyon’t let them.” 
~ 9-6: “The book that Jack has here 
shows some of the things they do to the 
people. I don’t think it would be very 
* nice here in this country. We are peo- 
ple who would say something about it.” 

9-9: “I think you misuse the word, 
‘communism? You put it in the cate- 
gory of Russian communism. Commu- 
nism was set up to be a good thing. I 
think what we are calling communism 
should be called dictatorship instead, be- 
cause communism wasn’t really set up 
to be all these things like torturing peo- 
ple and taking away their freedom of 
speech. It wasn’t set up to be that.” 

9-15: “Well, in this book it says that 
there was at first religious freedom. But 
all attenders at divine services were later » 


exposed to terror, Clergymen and priests of the’students and aid in the determ-— 
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occupied the first place among prisoners 
to be killed.” ‘ 

T:  “That’s Ralph’s idea, isn’t it? T 
think perhaps we have the idea that com- 
munism,has been misinterpreted because 
the word hasn’t its original meaning, 
Kathy, what would you like to say?” 

9-23: “This is a little off the subject, 
but I heard the other day that they aren't 
going to celebrate Christmas over in Rus- 
sia. They're going to celebrate Joe 
Stalin’s birthday instead.” 

(Laughter) 

9-22: “The same thing is going to 
happen to us. I mean, we’ll be the same 
way if we don’t start. taking care of the 
United States instead of worrying about 
these strikes and feuds and dock hold- 


ups, and sending supplies of blood overs" 


seas to Korea. Like this action in Ko- 
rea, it is supposed to be a police action. 
Well, it is going to be the same thing 
here if we don’t hurry up and do some- 
thing about it.” 

T: “In other words, your suggestion 
is that we'll have to be careful and you 
and I must think of the welfare of our 
country ?” 

9-22: “Right!” 

T: “Now I think well have Lowell 
give us a summary. I think we could 
go on and on, but I wonder if Lowell 
can give us some suggestions that would 
help us—you and me—to be builders?” 

9-9: “I think that everybody, to be 4 
goog builder, has to be well informed on 
everything that is going on,around him. 
He has to learn to be a good voter and 
to use his»rights and to fulfill his respon- 
sibilities. He has to be tolerant of our 
races, religions, beliefs, and he must be 
a good democratic citizen.” 

T: “I think that we have opened up 
a lot of possibilities for our thinkéng on 
this question that we have proposed. We 
will begin our study and our reading to 
morrow.” 


Tt should be mentioned that this dis 


cussion was extemporaneous. The — 


teacher felt that such an exploratory 
discussion could bring out the thinking 
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ination of such directions as the unit 
activities might take. 

The teacher exerted a great deal of 
control as a discussion leader, especial- 
ly during the early stages of he dis- 
cussion. She did this by phrasing her 
questions so that the students were re- 
sponding to the stimulus created by 
these questions and directing their re- 
sponses to her. In addition, she picked 
out key answers and phrases which fit 
the directions her own planning had 
defined, and by rephrasing these re- 
marks gaye emphasis to those ideas 
which seemed to aid the progress of 
the group in these directions. How- 
eyer, this does not mean that she dom- 
inated the discussion. The students, 
as the discussion progressed, seemed to 
feel free to direct remarks and ques- 
ions to their classmates. The teach- 
er’s manner seemed friendly, She 
gave them credit for having good ideas, 
even when their ideas seemed con- 
fused. It appears that after determin- 
ing the subject of this unit, her pri- 
mary object was to promote interest 
and exchange of ideas so that the pro- 
er atmosphere for activating the study 
and learning would result. The faet 
that this discussion offered numetous 
opportunities to correct and improve 
he skills As communication and cri- 
tical thinking was either overlooked or 
fell a victim ot the limitations of time. 

Eighteen of the twenty-two students 
resent during this discussion partici- 
patedgrally, with eight of the eighteen 
contributing ab least five times each. 
The topic appeared to be discussed 
with serious interest on the part of all 
concerned. It seemed to the observer 
that the reference point for many of 
these discussants was in terms of fu- 
ture adult citizenship, rather than in 
terms of the pertinence of these ideas 
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for their own daily living. In this 
class the students appear to be socially 
sensitive to their own group. Without 
suggestion from the teacher some of 
the students sought wider participation 
by referring the discussion to others in 
the class. This group seems to have 
made considerable progress toward the 
establishment of a friendly, working 
atmosphere. 

Organizing for the Unit. The trans- 
ition from the introductory activity of 
a unit to the organizational activity 
was usually direct and immediate. In 
the first unit the entire class worked as 
one group in studying and discussing 
the definition of a builder. Individual 
reading was encouraged for those who 
found certain aspects of the unit to be 
of more interest. In the remainder of 
the units a delegation of responsibility 
to small committees was the method for 
studying, producing and presenting the 
data and content of the units. 

The following excerpt is typical of 
the pattern which existed for the or- 
ganization of such committees and the 
determination of their membership. + 
The class is here concerned with setting 
up the committees for the’ secor sub- 
unit of Unit VIII, the focus of which 
is practicing correct social amenities. 


T: “Boys and girls, I think we need 
to decide how we are to approach our , 
problem of practicing correct social 
amenities. What do you suppose we 
should do first? Janet?” 

9-10: “I think Jack’s word, ‘amen- 
ities’ is a good one, but don’t you think 
it would mean more to us if we changed 
it to ‘manners’ ?” 

T: “Does Janet have a good point. 
there? Yes, Grace?” 

9-13: “Yes, I think we should call it 
good manners, because that is what we 

»aré trying to learn so that we can be bet- 
ter.” 
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T: “All right, do the rest of you think 
that is a good idea?” 
(General assent) 


The students seemed to feel uncom- 
fortable with a word which was quite 
new to most of them. There is an at- 
mosphere here which seems permissive 
of flexibility. This seems to be a good 
example of student initiative in asking 
for clearer definition of terms before 
proceeding to organize for-the unit’s 
work, 


9-18: “Wouldn’t Janet be a good one 
to chairman our final discussion on man- 
ners?” 

T: “Janet, would you like to do that?” 
~ 9-10: “Well, o.k., but I think we need 
some committees to divide up the work.” 

T: “That sounds like a good sugges- 
tion. What kind of committees do you 
think we ought to have?” 

9-14: “I think we should include 
something on how we rate with others. 
We can have good manners, but it is how 
we rate that counts.” 

T: “Do you rate yourselves, too? Does 
anyone else have an idea on this?” 

9-12: “A lot of people, boys especially, 
are rated for being good in sports.” 

T: “Do you think we should include 
that topic in our study of manners?” 

9-1% “Yes, I think it is very im- 
portant.” 

T: “We are going to be looking at our 
manners. Where do we use our man- 
ners? In which situations are we most 
concerned with having good manners?” 

9-17: “At home.” 

T: “All right, shall we put that on 


the board? Who would like to write 


these down for us? Fine, Judy will list 
our topics for us. Where else should we 
watch our manners?” y 

The suggestion to have committees 
came from one of the students, The 
teacher, by suggesting that these topics 
be listed on the board, is establishing 
the character of these committees. 

9-18: “In our classrooms.” 
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- their groups and giving the titles for 


j 


9-18: “Tn the halls and in assemblies.” 

9-3: “You shouldn’t chew gum in 
church and things like that.” 

T: “Yes, church is another place 
where y need to use good manners.” 

9-15" “But why do we say just 
church? There are a lot of public places 
where we need good manners.” 

9-3 “But you need special manners 
for church.” { 
9-19: “T think church should be sepa- 
rate, too.” i 

T: “I think Jack (9-15) is right, 
though, in saying we have many public — 
places where we must use good manners, 
I think we could solve this by having 
church and public places listed as sepa- 
rate topics, don’t you? Are there any 
other places where you think good man- 
ners are important?” 


i 

Additional committees for the topics 
of manners in conversation, social af- 
fairs, and appearance were selected in 
the same fashion. 


T: “No others? Well, I think we 
have a good list of topics here from which 
we can organize our committees. Lets 
take committee number one; that is go- 
ing to be concerned with manners in the 
home. Who would like to work on that 
committee? All right, Judy, you can 
put Arthurs name under committee” 
number one. Anyone else? Well, we 
will come back to that one again. Now, 
committee number two, the one on man- 
ners in the school ?” 


| 
p 
{$ 
In this way the class divided a 
| 


Sy 


vidual esponsibility for committee 
membership, The teacher suggested 
that there be no more than three mem- 
bers to a committee, so that the work — 
would be evenly divided. However, 


due to the keen interestof the students 


i 


in the committee on social affairs, four 
members constituted that committee. _ 

The teacher did a great deal of di- | 
recting of the discussion and madé | 
some of their decisions for the stu- 
dents, as in determining the size of | 
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two of their committees. She helped 
them to clarify their thinking by ask- 
ing them to think of one heading which 
would include parties, dates, thanking 
the host, ete. The teacher held them 
to their problem of determining their 
committees when in some cases the stu- 
dents gave evidence of wanting to be- 
gin a discussion. é 

The students responded well, spend- 
ing a comparatively short time in set- 
ting the areas for committee responsi- 
bility. Fifteen of the twenty-three stu- 
dents were active in this discussion. 
Although more of the students would 
have preferred to be members of the 
committee on manners in social affairs, 
there was no difficulty involved in 
their acceptance of membership in 
other committees, 

Teacher-Student Planning in the 
Unit. The thread of the preceding 
discussion will be continued: here as we 
follow the planning of one of the com- 
mittees determined in the preceding 
discussion, as it developed under the 
direction of the teacher. The com- 
mittee which is working here is mak- 
ing plans for its study of manners ip 
public places. The teacher has just 
called them around her desk, where 
they-are talk®g in normal tones, while 
other students are working jpdividu- 
ally or in groups on their own commit- 
tee assignments. The work of this 
committee with the teacher did not ap- 
pear to disturb any of the other stu- 


dents. © 
: á 


““Do you think we should take notes? 


All right, let’s take a little card so we 
can arrange our organization as to how 
we are going to plan this out. Dorothy, 
what would you say our topic for discus- 
sion is?” 

9-3: “Manners in public places.” 

T: “Yes, we are going to talk about 
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manners in public places. Lets all put 
down our head topic. Now first we will 
take our sub-topics. Where do you think 
we might find a sub-topic that we should 
be interested in, Lowell? Now we are 
thinking of.our manners in public places. 
Where is some particular place that you 
think we should be concerned about our 
manners ?” 


The teacher seems concerned that 
they all have a common starting point. 
She wants them all to keep a record of 
what they do, but in a particular way. 
Lowell was ready to speak as soon as 
she called his name, and he displayed 
irritation in his facial expression when 
she continued to rephrase her question 
so as to be sure he understood the ques- ' 
tion she wanted him to answer. He 
then gave merely a short answer—sup- 


plying reply. 


9-9: “Hating places.” . 

T: “All right. Under number one 
let’s put down eating places. Now under 
eating places let’s put some sub-topics 
here. When we think of manners in a 
restaurant, what are some of the things 
we can be concerned about? What do 
you say, Dorothy ?” 

9-3: “Talking while eating.” 

T: “All right, let’s say talkin art, * 
what do you think is important? What 
is another thing we should be carefu 
of ?” 3 
9-5: “Taking too much food at once.” 

T: “Lets put eating, shall we? And 
we will talk about it. All right, do you 
know of anything else?” 

9-9: “How about chewing gum and 
cracking it?” 

T: “Yes, let’s put down chewing gum. 
What else—what are some of the things 
we should be concerned about? What 
do you think about our attitudes toward 
waitresses? Should we be careful about 
those?” 

9-9: “It depends upon how much you 
mean.” i 

T: “All right, lets put down wait- 
resses then. Any other? Do you think 

€ 
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that covers eating places? Then lets 
go on. Now, Bart, what would you say 
was another place where good manners 
should be practiced? Now think of pub- 
lic places that we should be concerned 
with.” À 

We are seeing a teacher-dominated 
discussion so far. Her concern that 
they write things down and get an or- 
ganization set up from which they can 
work seems to be precluding a genuine 
acceptance by the students of the sub- 
topies they are listing. Certainly a 
clarification of what was meant by at- 
titudes toward waitresses was in order 
before it was incorporated into their 
outline. It may be that she feels her 
students need this kind of organiza- 
tional assistance at the beginning of a 
project or activity. The students are 
going through an outlining process and 
are keeping their own notes. The 
teacher has accepted their suggestions 
for sub-topics without modification, 
and in that sense the students did de- 
termine what was to be studied. We 
now pick up the discussion near its 

o conclusion. 


T% We have our topics now. What 
do you think we should do next?” . 

9-5: “T think we should select a chair- 
Ian.” 

T: “Would you like to talk that over 
before you tell me?” 

» 9-5: “No, I think we would like to 
have Dorothy as our chairman.” 

T: “Ts that all right with everyone? 
All right, Dorothy, you are now the 

+ chairman.” 

9-3: “We have six topics. I think we 
should voluntarily choose the ones we 
would most like to get material for. 
Bart, which topic would you like?” 

9-5: “Stores, I think.” 

9-3: “Lowell, what would you like?” 

9-9: “Busses will be o.k.” 

9-3: “Then PI take eating places and 
streets,” 
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the topics of manners in places of enti 
tainment and theaters?” i 
9:3 “Yes, that ought to be all right 
Now how are we going to present our 
subjects ?” 
9-9: “I think we ought to have a pan- 
el discussion.” 
9-5: “Yes, that’s a good suggestion” 
9-3: “Just what do you mean by a 
panel discussion ?” 7 
9-9: “Oh, PI ask Bart about his sub- 
ject and have some questions ready for 
him when we get up there in front of the 
class.” 

T: “How do you plan to gather you 
material ?” S 
9-9: “I’m going to try to think 
everything I can from my own experi- 

ence.” 
9-5: “We can spend some time watch 
ing what others do in these situations. 
9-3: “I think we ought to use bo 
too.” d 
T: “That sounds good to me. Now 
do you suppose we should get together 
again in three or four days to talk over 
our material and to decide on how We 
will discuss it in our panel ?” 
All; “Yes,” 


These students seemed to be w 
ing to accept responsibility. Theil 
suggestions came readily, and their 
Gsions were positive: After the cha 
mal was chosen the group seemed 
feel, that what they were doing 
really their own work. $ 

Although the majority of planni 
sessions with students were similar i 
nature to the one just described, th 
were a few in which the students 
ercised a greater degree of control a 
initiative. > 

The Study Phase of the Unit. 
definite pattern for this phase of 
unit prevailed. Fixed study period 
were difficult to maintain, due to he 
fact that there were weekly activit 
periods for games or dances, weekl 
scheduled library periods, and variou 
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school-wide activities in which indivi- 
dual students or the whole class parti- 
cipated. A time for study also de- 
pended on the stage of development of 
the unit, as time was'allotted fér study 
when the needs of the uhit required. 

Study time was also allotted for non- 
unit activities which were inserted 
within the study of a unit. Such things 
as free-reading periods in which the 
students might read selections of their 
choice, periods devoted to the study of 
current events, special study and drill 
on rules of grammar or spelling, all 
constituted part of the study activities 
which might be in process at any time. 

Seldom did the teacher insist on a 
certain pattern for conducting study 
activities. Students were free to work 
together or individually, to leave the 
room for obtaining library references, 
to move about the room at will, to use 
the teacher’s planning notebook, or for 
any other legitimate activity. In this 
regard she did not check on their move- 
ments, but moved about the room help- 
ing individual students or small groups 
who were requesting assistance. When 
she felt that some item was of interest 
or importance to the class, she wouJd 
raise her voice to get their attengion, 
make her comment, and unless ques- 
tions were asked, would take up her 
work again. . 

In addition to gathering materials 
and preparing for oral reports, each 
student kept a written log of the work 
he did during each semester. The logs 
came in for cogsiderable attention dur- 
ing study periods. 

Contributing to effective study pro- 
cedure was the supply of reference 
books available to the students. Ex- 
tensive book shelves were placed along 
three walls of the room, but not ex- 
tending up into the blackboard area. 
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Many of the books on these shelves 
were permanent reference books such 
as The World Book Encyclopedia, dic- 
tionaries, reference books in social 
studies, in literature, in English, and 
books about the state. However, a 
large number of books that had been 
selected because of their pertinence to 
the unit being studied would be re- 
turned to the library at the conclusion 
of the work on that unit, with new 
books for the new unit taking their 
place. The selection of these rotating 
references was made mainly by the 
ninth grade teacher, with the librarian 
supplementing her selection. 


The reference materials which were- 


selected for use on the sub-unit dealing 
with the use of correct manners had 
the following titles and will be cited 
here as an example of such specific re- 
ferences furnished: Growing Up So- 
cially, Open-Mindedness Can Be 
Taught, See What You Say, This Way 
Please, Manners Made Easy, Good 
Manners For Girls, Guide Book: For 
The Man About Town, and Courtesy. 

Although such a procedure for study 
could well lead to considerable noise 
and confusion, the students car#led on 
their various study activities with ap- 


parent purpose and orderliness. ‘Tf a: 


group became too noisy, some member 
of the class would remind them that 
others were working, too. This seemed, 
to be sufficient control to maintain 
study conditions. 


Presenting and Summarizing the 


s 


Unit. This phase of unit work was. 


always accomplished by means of oral 
presentations. Some summaries found 
the entire class sharing the discussions, 
while others were of the nature of a 


panel discussion in which a small group | 


of students had the responsibility of 
presenting the findings and conclu- 


é 


- unit. 


© 


sions of the unit, or subdivisions of the 
unit. In the case of small group pre- 
sentations the procedure usually con- 
sisted of the individual panel members 
presenting orally their written reports, 
after which some general discussion 
would follow. 

The excerpt that follows illustrates 
the type of summary in which the en- 
tire class presents the outcome of a 
This ninth grade class had been 
assigned to responsibility of publish- 
ing the second edition of the school 
paper, the Redleaf. Although this 
special unit received the greater focus 
of attention while it was in progress, 
Unit IV had been started and some of 
its work was carried on concurrently 
with that of publishing the school 
paper. The summary is started here 
by the class editor, : 

9-9: “Well folks, we have just com- 
pleted a big job, and our edition of the 
Redleaf is just about to be put out. We 
hope the boys and girls are pleased with 
the paper. We really" had fun putting 
it out. We would like to evaluate this 
unit of work now. t does our co- 
editor have to say?” 

9-13: “Well I would like to say that 
a lot of fun and hard work goes into the 
making of a newspaper, but one of the 


. best things we had in our homeroom was 


that everybody participated. We would 
like to hear from others in our home- 
room. What do the art editors have to 
say? Ulden?? 

9-8: “We got a lot of work done, and 
we had to do spacings and margins. We 
have had to use our originality in order 
to get the subject matter telated to the 
proper composition,” 


9-13: “Kathy, what would you like to 


say?” 
9-23: “This type of work commands 
Teal art. Original ideas are called for 


and utilized both on the 
and advertising. I think that the ar- 
ranging of the material for a newspaper 
is very important. It is quite an art to 


cover designs 
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put all the items in logical order and yet 
fill all the spaces. We had fun doi ng 
this and we sent it out to the governor” 

9-13: “Don?” 


Janet, 
what do you think about the significance 


9-10: “I think the headlines are the 
most interesting of the newspaper, They 
attract attention of the people and draw) 
interest so they will read it. Headlines 
also are sometimes untrue and exagger- 
ated and hurt people’s feelings at times. 
The headlines give the most important ~ 
facts. The headline is the head of the 
article. Headlines hit the high spots— 7 
just the one or two most important de- 
tails of the news story. Grace, what are 
some of the important features of the 
front page?” 

9-13: “Well, I think the arrangement 7 
of the front page is very important. It | 
should be in very good form. When a 
person goes to buy a newspaper, he usual- | 
ly doesn’t look all the way through to © 
decide what he likes, because he usual- 
ly chooses the paper by the front page. 7 
I think the reporters on the paper are ~ 
very necessary. Joel, would you like to 1 
tell us Something on the line of the re- 
portérs ?”” $ 

9-19: “Well, a reporter ig like a publie n 
mind; he states his own opinion about f 
fires and accidents. All reporters start ~ 
at about the age of fifteen or eighteen a8 | 
copy boys, and then they take a long step 
to be a big reporter. Some of them go 
behind the Iron Curtain and some go to — 
accidents. The police have their own 
Teporters. Lets hear from some of our | 
Own reporters, Sarna?” F 

9-7: “I enjoyed reporting all the 
classes at work. Tt was very interesting 
interviewing the various teachers, and 
very useful.” 

9-19: “Reggie.” 

9-22: “Well, I think activities play 
an important part in our school and 
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throughout our lives. It helps us know 
our own town. Our newspapers serve 
us as education as well as entertainment. 
I think it has helped us to be more un- 
derstanding and of help to our fellow 
man. I have always enjoyed &ctivities 
at West Central, and I learned in this 
unit what homerooms are doing and what 
they like best.” , 

9-19: “Many people like to read the 
daily paper because they want to know 
what the editor thinks on current prob- 
lems. Amy, will you report on editor- 
ials ?” 

9-18: “An editorial can be a news- 
paper or a magazine article that is com- 
menting on the topic of the day. The 
editorial doesn’t have to praise the article 
about which it is writing. This is the 
only place in the newspaper where the 
personal opinion of the editor is given. 
An editorial is sometimes used for the 
personal opinions of the people of the 
town. I think that more people are in- 
terested in sports today than any other 
feature. Lets hear from our sports re- 
porters, Jerry ?” 


The summary continues in this way 
through the items of sports, society 
news, jokes, picture news, advertising, 
special features cartoons, and comic 
strips. Other outcomes are then con- 
sidered and we enter the discussion at 
that point. A 

9-15: “I think that an important part 
of our work on the Redleaf is that we 
learn much in our English, * Some of 
the facts we have learned are: sentence 
structure, capitalization, punctuation, 
and paragraphs. As you all know, we 
were very sure that our paragraphs had 
to hage topic sentences, a good ending 
sentence, and that we maintained unity 
through all our paragraphs.” 

9-22: “This work has also helped us 
to know the correct spelling. We need 
correct spelling in our paper, and it also 
increases our vocabularies which would 
include such words as: editorial, dead- 
lines, feature, reporter, and publication.” 

9-14: “There are certain skills that 
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we had to learn to utilize. For example, 
we increased our reading skills; we have 
had to decide on reasonable information ; 


we have had to evaluate and summarize 
printed matter.” 


This discussion continues to the fol- 
lowing concluding statements. 


9-18: “Now we have made’a sort of 
summary of the Redleaf. We have 
named five important factors. They are: 
cooperation, originality, sharing experi- 
ences, promptness, and initiative.” 

9-9: “I’m sure we have had fine group 
work. We all worked for one main ob- 
jective, and that was to make a good 
Redleaf. We have practiced democratic 
principles, and mainly we have respect 
for the opinions and suggestions of- 
others.” f 

9-12: “I believe that one of the finest 
outcomes of this kind of work is that it 
creates a good school spirit. It also 
creates a spirit of loyalty and a feeling 
of belonging to a group. And it gives 
us an important place in West Central 
Junior High.” i 

9-9: “I think ye all agree that put- 
ting out the school paper is work, but 
work that is fun and truly worthwhile. 
We hope the boys and girls will enjoy 
the paper as much as we had getting it si 
out. Are there any remarks, comments, 
or suggestions ?” A 

9-10: “Well, Lowell, I think we should 
express our appreciation and thanks to 
everyone who helped us put out this 
paper. And, Lowell, don’t forget that 
we have one more interesting study in 
connection with this unit. We are anti- 
cipating a visit down to see how an edi- 
tion of the Courier is put out.” 

One of the first reactions the observ- 
er had to this presentation was that it 
appeared to be a staged demonstration 
or a play with each actor waiting for 
the cue to read his lines. The discus- 
sion moved along rapidly with scarcely 
a hesitation between comments. It 
should be said however, that this dis- 
cussion had not been rehearsed. The 
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editor and the co-editor had the list of 
committees and committee members 
which they used as an outline to de- 
termine the sequence of reports. Most 
of the participants read from prepared 
notes or reports. It is probable that 
the committee outline which gave a 
fixed order to the presentation of re- 
ports was largely responsible for the 
flavor of artificiality in this discussion. 

The students clearly articulated 
their outcomes and appeared to have a 
good grasp of the functions of the vari- 
ous component parts of a newspaper. 
The teacher let these students feel that 
this summary was their own “show.” 
The acceptance of such responsibility 
on the part of the students is one of the 
objectives the teacher hoped to attain 
during this school year. However, the 
observer wondered how such miscon- 
ceptions as Joel (9-19) had concerning 
the definition and characteristics of a 
reporter would be corrected, The ex- 
pressions and smiles on the faces of 
two or three students when Joel said 
that all reporters start at the age of 
fifteen or eighteen as copy boys indi- 
cated that some of the students knew 
differgnily. Yet challenges were not 
made and questions were not asked; 
nor did they seem to be in order. It 
would then seem that there was more 
emphasis in this presentation on com- 
pleting and covering the reports than 
on a critical examination and evalua- 
tion of the activities and learnings in 
this unit, 

Further discussion and analysis of 
the ninth grade class procedures will 
be given following the treatment of the 
eighth grade class in action. 

The Eighth Grade Class.—The 
Scope of the eighth grade in terms of 
subject matter was the development of 
broad understandings in the field of 
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American history. Concomitant aita 
were those of developing fundamental 


skills in the language arts; developing 


appreciations, adjustments, and desir 
able beWavior changes; helping the stu- 
dents grow in physical and mentgl 
health; and providing instruction in 
how to study. 

Ten units were developed and stu 
died during the school year: 


Understanding American History 


I. Discovery and Exploration 

II. A New World to Conquer 

IIT. The Birth of a Nation 

IV. The Struggle for Freedom 

y To Form a More Perfect Union 

VI. The Growth of Nationalism ! 
(Americans Become Ameri- 
cans) 

VII. Go West, Young Man 

VIII. United We Stand 

IX. The Reconstruction Period 

X. Supplementary Unit; Conserv- 


ing the Nation’s Soil 


Introducting the Unit. The eighth 
grade teacher based her method of in- 
troducing a unit on the results of her 
analysis of her students and their 
needs. She felt that the initial activ- 
ity Should be an“interest-getter,” and 
s0, her introductory activities included 
showing of films or reading stories 
which hail a direct bearing on the unit 
to be studied. Her reasons for this 
kind of an approach stem from the way 
she perceives her group. She saysi 

“I realized when I began this”years 

work with this class tiiat I was work- 

ing with an unusually immature group 
as compared with my other eighth 
grade class. The group had nob 
learned to work together. They in 


Í 


sisted upon being told specifically 


what to do. They did not seem to feel 


any responsibility for their property | 


or for the property of others. Becausé 


| 
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of the extreme immaturity of the 
group they were readily disturbed by 
any break in the regular routine. As 
far as actual ability goes, the class 
was equal to any other eighth grade 
group in the school. The ifmaturity 
of the group required more than sim- 
ple discussion of what we should do 
next; it required an emotional focus- 
ing of their interest.” 


Although the teacher consciously 
sought pupil participation in the de- 
termination of the units, she felt that 
she was unsuccessful. All ten of the 
units were named and introduced by 
the teacher, The first excerpt of the 
eighth grade class in action illustrates 
the way the teacher introduces a unit 
by the use of films. This was Unit 
IV, “The Growth of Nationalism.” 


T: “Class, what did we say we were 
going to do today?” 

Chorus: “See movies.” 

T: “Does anyone remember why we 
are going to see this picture? Imogene?” 

8-24: “We are going to see how pio- 
neers lived and what they did.” 

T: “Yes, and is there any other rea- 
son? Myrna?” 

8-1: “Well, I suppose so we can talk 
about it when we get back. I think 
movies are a waste of time.” 

T: “Myrna, don’t you think we mifht 
find out how different life was thn so 
that we can compare it to life in Amer- 
ica today?” 

8-1: “Oh, I know all about # anyway.” 

T: “Well, what kind of things do you 
folks think we should look for?” 

8-6: “How they built their houses, 
I guess.” 

T “That might be one thing. What 
else ?” é 

8-20: “Well, we have been talking 
about restrictions people had. Maybe 
we can see how some of these changed ?” 

T: “Yes, .we should certainly be able 
to see some of those. Now, it is almost 
time for us to go. Lets pay particular 
attention to the kind of life these pio- 
neers had, and I think you will be in- 
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terested in the way they are dressed and 
the way they talk. There will be some 
very pretty views of the river country in 
Kentucky and on south. All right, let’s 
go—and be quiet in the halls. Remember 
other classes are working.” 

The group then went to the movie 
and saw two pictures entitled, “Ken- 
tucky Pioneers” and “Flatboat.” After 
the movies the class returned to its 
room and ‘was given a five minute re- 
cess to get drinks of water and to go 
to the restroom.’ The discussion begins 
at the end of this recess. 


T: “First, are there any questions that 
you’d like to ask? George?” 

8-5: “Do they really put mud in 
cracks between the logs of their houses?” 

T: “Martin, would you like to answer 
George?” 

8-4: “I think they used a special kind 
of mud, maybe clay that would dry hard 
in the sun. They filled the cracks to 
keep out the rain and the cold wind,” 

8-13: “Now I know how they lay the 
logs out to make log cabins.” 

8-25: “What were those Indians?” 

T: “I don’t know what kind they were, 
Sam. T1 try to find out.” 

8-7: “Those were sure funny flatboats 
in the other part.” 

T: “Perry, what do you think those 
people used as their main meansgf trav- 
el?” 

8-7: “I ‘guess the boats, but they used 
horses too. 

T: “Were there any roads then?” 

8-18: “No, there were just trails.” 

T: “Did Americans always have the 
right to move about freely ?” 

Chorus: “No.” 


T: ‘When and how were they re- 
stricted ?” 

8-17: “Well, the British restricted the 
right to travel in the Colonial days.” 

T: “We have talked about the right to 
go where people want to in the country. 
That is one of the rights we will see dis- 
played in the United Nations Exhibit on 
Human Rights which is being set up in 
our library this week. It is the story of 
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man’s fight for freedom and human 
tights. Now—we have a large number 
of books for us to use, so let’s quietly 
pick out one that you think will be good. 
I think they are all interesting. We can 
start, then, to read some of the material 
on the growth of our country during this 
important period of dur history.” 


The eighth grade teacher spent a few 
minutes before the films were shown 
trying to get the students to see the 
purpose and the main points of interest 
of the films. The students were not 
going just for the fun of seeing a 


. movie. The observer felt that they 


had developed a feeling of anticipation 
for this experience, which was indi- 
cated by their remarks to one another 
as they left the classroom and while 
they were in the hall. 

The remarks of student 8-1 during 
this preparatory discussion might well 
have precipitated an argument with the 
teacher, which could then have inter- 
fered with the teacher’s orientation 
plans for the film. The teacher didn’t 
force this student into a defense of her 
statements; nor did she give the stu- 
dent the satisfaction of seeing the 
teacher upset. 

TheXclass appeared to have been in- 
terested in the movies. Their discus- 
sion was animated and full of interest, 
The teacher admitted that she didn’t 
know some of the answers. Tt seemed 
that the teacher was trying to reenforce 
some of the earlier learning when she 
referred to the restrictions on travel. 
She was also anticipating and begin- 
ning the preparation for their visit to 
the library to view the Freedom Exhi- 
bit. This was largely a teacher-di- 
rected experience in which the selec- 
tion and scheduling of the films, the 
setting up of the unit topic, and the 
selection of reference materials were 
teacher-planned. 
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Organizing for the Unit—In the 
majority of the units the teacher 
planned and presented the organization — 
which the students were to follow. The 
teacher gaid that she met with consider- 
able resistance, on the part of the str 
dents, to the organization of their own — 
work. Rather than force them to ae 
complish their own organization she 
felt that a gradual shifting of respon- 
sibility to the students would result in 
more learning and a better working at- 
mosphere, 

As the study and interest progressed 
on the topic of the Westward Move 
ment, the teacher found several stu- 
dents interested in the construction of 
covered wagons, the activities of In- 
dians during that period of time, and 


life in the pioneer days. The teacher $ 


suggested several activities in which 


the students might engage so that they k 


could satisfy these interests. From 
these suggested activities the students 
chose three which they felt they would 
like to develop as projects. These three 
projects were: the construction, to 
scale, of the student’s conception of & 
covered wagon train in a pioneer seti 
ting, to be built on a long table top; 
a sne representing the westward 
movement, to be drawn by several stu- 
dents on one full-length blackboard} 
and the planning and giving of a fron- 
tier party. Each student was asked 
by the teacher to select one of these 
three activities or projects. : 

One week later one of the students 
who had been interested in Indian lore 
Suggested that the group take a trip to 
‘the State Museum, where they would 
be able to observe and read about much | 
of the Indian history of the state. The 
discussion that follows illustrates the 
manner by which field trip committees _ 
were organized. 
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8-24: “Miss L., couldn’t we visit the 
museum where they have all kinds of 
Indian costumes, knives, and things?” 

8-26: “I’ve been there once. They 
have real sized Indians all dressed up.” 

T: “Why, I think that could be ar- 
ranged, if enough of you want to do it.” 

Chorus: “Yes, yes!” 

T: “Let’s see now, how many of you 
would really like to visit the museum? 
Well, that’s just about all of you. Would 
you like to set up a committee because all 
of you are working on your projects 
now.” 


The teacher’s suggestion that a com- 
mittee be formed, followed by her state- 
ment that a committee could probably 
accomplish more than she could, was 
an attempt to get them to assume more 
responsibility. 
of their suggestion, and her expression 
of confidence in their ability let them 
understand that she trusted them to or- 
ganize their own activities. 

8-21: “Let Imogene be on the com- 
mittee; it’s her idea.”  (Sarcastically) 

8-24: “Well I don’t care; I think it’s 
a good idea.” 

8-15: “I'll work with Imogene.” 

8-2: “I will, too.” 

8-13: “Thats no fair having just 
girls on the committee.” 

T: “How many think there shouldbe 
just as many girls as boys on the®com- 
mittee P? j 

All except the three girls, 8-24, 8-15, 
and 8-2, and one of the other girls held 
up their hands, 

T: “All right, then how large a com- 
mittee do you think you will need?” 

Several: “Four, six, ten.” 

T: “Shoulda’t we decide what that 
committee will have to do first? Then 
wouldn’t we have a better idea as to how 
many members it would need?” 

8-24: “No, I think the committee 
should do that as part of its job. Won’t 
four members be enough?” 

T: “How many think that four mem- 
bers will be a sufficient number?” 


Her ready acceptance ` 


About half the students hold up their 
hands. 

T: “Thats just about half of you. 
How many think there should be more 
than four members? Or—let’s put it 
this way—how many think that there 
should be some number other than four?” 

Only a few raised their hands, and var- 
ious other suggestions for committee 
membership were forthcoming. 

T: “It looks like we will have four 
members. Now, how many would want 
a chairman and a co-chairman?” 

Several students said, “Yes,” and 
added that one should be a boy and one 
a girl. x 

T: “Does anyone have any ideas on 
who should be chairman ?” 

8-2: “I think Imogene should do it.” 

Several students nod their approval. 

T: “Is it agreed then that Imogene 
should be chairman? O.K., now who else 
wants to be on the committee?” 

The situation presented here was 
quite typical of all attempts to organize 
for committee work. There seemed to 
be a great deal of jealousy in terms of 
boy-girl status in the class, and the at- 
mosphere was not that of a unified 
group working together, The students 
seemed to have difficulty in makinge 
their own decisions and had to be led 
into them by the teacher. Thé teach- 
er was careful to throw the questions 
pack to the class in each case so that 
she wouldn’t be making their decisions 
for them. The teacher said later that 
she felt she ought to take the time to 
give them this training in decision- 
making, but that because of the time 
consumed by such activities and be- ' 
cause she felt they lacked the maturity 
and readiness for such experiences, she 
was forced to resort to teacher-deter- 
mined organization in order to accom- 
plish her purposes as a teacher. 

Teacher-Student Planning in the 
Unit. As already indicated, teacher 
determinaiton of units of study, learn- 
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ing experiences, and methods for or- 
ganization, was the procedure most 
often followed in this eighth grade 
class. Teacher-pupil planning was 
largely teacher-class planning in that 
the teacher attempted to discuss plans 
for study and learning with the entire 
group. In the instances where respon- 
sibility was divided among smaller 
groups the teacher usually gave gen- 
eral instructions to the whole class and 
then proceeded to have them begin 
their own planning as best they could 
while she moved informally from 
group to group in the rôle of a resource 
person. Teacher-pupil planning in 
which a definite amount of the teach- 
er’s time was alloted to each small 
group was not the rule. However, 
each group was not left completely to 
its own devices, as the teacher was con- 
tinually offering them suggestions and 
questioning the wisdom and validity of 
certain of their plans where she saw the 
need, It might be said then that the 
over-all direction for the planning in 

o this class was set by the teacher, but 
within these limits the students were 
encourjged to make their own deci- 
sions. 

The Study Phase of the Unit. The 
eighth grade class did not observe fixed 
study periods, but rather, pursued a 
study pattern that was adapted to the 
pressures and needs of the unit for 
study. Early in the semester the teach- 
er felt that her group of students was 
deficient in reading skills. During 
the one period per week that was as- 
signed this class for library use, the 
teacher permitted and encouraged free 
reading. She spent many of her plan- 
ning periods in finding books that were 
written simply and were in line with 
the students’ interests, so that they 
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might develop their reading skills and 
reading interest. 

Much of the students’ study time 
was spent in preparing written ma- 
terials aŭd reports that the teacher had 
assigned. For the Westward Move- 
ment, unit, ninety written questions 
were assigned, to be answered by the 
students over a three week period. 
Three thumb-nail sketches of famous 
pioneers, one map which illustrated 
the geographical boundaries of that 
period, one book report of the student’s 
choice, and preparation for three tests 
were the main points of emphasis for 
student study. 

One period each week was also de- 
voted to social or sports activities. 
Square dancing, social dancing, soft- 
ball, and other games in which all stu- 
dents could participate were em- 
phasized. The teacher participated in 
these activities, playing the games just 
as hard as did the students. 

These eighth grade students did not 
have complete freedom to come and go, 
or to move about the classroom as they 
pleased during the study sessions. The 
teacher said that she had wanted to es 
tablish an atmosphere in which stu- 
dente could have such freedom, but that 
they had made a game out of it and 
had made so much noise that they now 
had to have permission to leave the 
room. The observer noted that the 
teacher did not refuse any student Te 
quest to leave the room, and that her 
supervision over such activities dimin- 
ished as the year advanced. 5 

This class was furnished with sets of 
the World Book Encyclopedia, diction- 
aries, and reference books in soci 
studies, in literature, and in English, 
as well as several books of Americal 
history and history of the state. 

Presenting and Summarizing the 
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Unit. Typical of this phase of unit 
work was a teacher-led class discussion 
of the salient points covered in the 
unit. Frequently individual gtudents 
reported on specific assignments that 
they had chosen to work on or that had 
been assigned to them. The individual 
reports were most often given in the 
words of the student without notes, as 
the teacher had requested that they 
learn how to speak in front of groups 
in that manner. Occasionally, as with 
the museum field trip and other com- 
mittee-sponsored activities, written 
records and summaries of their experi- 
ences were made, 

The class discussion that follows de- 
monstrates the manner in which all of 
these discussions were handled. This 
activity was part of the summary of 
Unit VI, “The Growth of National- 
ism.” The part included here is deal- 
ing with events connected with the War 
of 1812. 

T: “Why do you suppose they call it 
the White House now?” 

8-19: “Because it is white.” 

T: “Wasn’t it always white?” 

8-19: “No, I don’t think so, and it 
used to be called the President’s Palaces” 

T: “That’s right, but how did iteget 
named the White House?” 

8-4: “Wel it got all smoked up s0 
they had to paint it, and they painted it 
all white.” 

T:,“All right. How did the British 
happ/n to burn Washington, Sam a 

8-26: “They wanted to avenge the 
oying of their capitol in Canada?” 
: Yes, and who had destroyed the 
cApitol in Candda?” 

8-22: “We had; the Americans had.” 

T: “What happened when the British 
marched into Washington, our capitol 
city?” 

8-11: “They burned the buildings, but 
they didn’t capture the people.” 

T: “What people?” 

8-11: “The important officials.” 4 
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T: “What about the rest of the people 
who were left there?” 

8-11: “Those people wouldn’t be as 
important as the president.” 

T: “Then it was necessary to get the 
important people out?” 

8-1: “The people who had to sign the 
treaties.” 

T: “Who was it who said that every- 
body was created equal ?” 

8-18: “The man who wrote the Decla- 
ration of Independence, Jefferson.” 

T: “Now, John, did you really mean 
that just elected officials are important?” 

8-11: “Well—no, because every person 
is important in a democracy, but these 
officials represented a lot of people so 
they were more important, because if 
something happened to them, then others 
would suffer.” 

T: “I think you are right. They had 
been given the authority, hadn’t they? 
So it wasn’t the men themselves, but 
what they represented and stood for.” 


The eighth grade teacher was focus- 
ing attention directly on one of the 
basic democratic values as well as on 
clarity of expression. This is a spe- 
cific instance in which the teacher’s 
philosophy of developing an under- 
standing of social values in her stu- 
dents is clearly demonstrated. # 

T: “Did the British stay in Washing- 
ton after they captured it?” 

Chorus: “No.” 

T: “Well, where did they go?” 

Several: “Baltimore.” 

T: “Where is Baltimore, George?” 

8-5: “New York.” 

(Laughter) 

T: “Where?” 

8-5: “Ob—Maryland.” 

8-1: “Yes, but the book said it was 
near a river.” 

T: “And you looked and couldn’t find 
a river?” 

8-1: “No, just a bay.” 

T: “Well, it is possible that the river 
doesn’t show up on the map. I don’t 
w. Pll have to get some information 

» 


. 
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8-19: “And that was when the ‘Star 

Spangled Banner’ was written—at that 

battle.” è 


T: “Who wrote the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner, Sheryl?” 

8-10: “Francis Scott Key.” 

T: “What were the circumstances of 
‘writing the ‘Star Spangled Banner, 
Bert?” 

8-21: “He was out on a ship. I think 
he was a newspaper man, or something.” 

8-9: “He was a prisoner on a British 
ship.” 

. T: “He was, to a certain extent, a pri- 
soner on a British ship; but how did he 
happen to be on it in the first place ?” 

8-9: “He was watching the bombard- 
ment.” 

T: “You mean you think he just went 
out there to watch?” 

8-24: “He was trying to get the si ed 
release for a athlon I think i as 
a doctor.” 

T: “What was 
profession ?” 

8-4: “He was a lawyer.” 


T: “He was there to get the signed re- 
lease for a prisoner, and they made him 
stay overnight. Then how did he hap- 


pen to write the ‘Star Spangled Ban- 
ner ba 


Francis Scott Key’s 


The teacher’s Approach to'a presen- 
tation yf material studied was the use 
of “rapid-fire” questioning methods, 
She didn’t seem to be content with a 
general answer, as she followed each 
point made to a specific conclusion. 
Her questioning technique was applied 
in a Sequence in such a way as to build 
logical conclusions. The teacher pur- 
posely drew false conclusions from the 
statements of some students, so that 
they would more. clearly state and 
think through their remarks, These 
discussions are teacher-controlled with 
the interaction taking place between 
the teacher and individual students, 
The next excerpt is a later discussion 
centering around the Battle of New 
Orleans. This discussion is part of 
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treaty was signed, and in this other 


the presentation of the summary 
same unit, 


T? “What else did you read that yo 
thought “was interesting, or that y 
didn’t understand, in connection with# 
War of 1812?” 3 

8-20: “I didn’t understand why 
went down to New Orleans-and fi g 
three weeks after the treaty was sign 

T: “Tt is true that the treaty had al 
ready been signed and they fought. [h 
war was over, but they had a very impor 
tant battle. What made it important 

8-1: “The moral of it all. It j 
proved to the soldiers that we were good 

T: “Yes, that was perhaps one oi 
most important reasons. It showed 
American people that we could be il 
equals of other nations. This was ava 
strong factor in solidifying the feeling 
of nationalism. Was the Battle of New 
Orleans a long or a short battle?” 

8-13: “About four or five months” 

8-17: “The British attacked on Jan 
uary 4, 1814,” i 

T: “Yes, but the battle didn’t stath 
until 1815.” 

8-1: “It must have been awfully shorty 
because it says on January 8, 1815, te 
British charged the American lines, onl 
to be driven back right away, with 0 
thousand men gone and only seventy-olé 

erican men gone.” a 

Ts “Thats right. It lasted about 
twenty minutes. In only twenty minute 
time the Americans had kilæd two thot 
stand British soldiers, and we lost how 
many, Geòrgia ?” 

8-18: “Seventy-five.” 

T: “You may find that books di 
in the number of men we lost, but it ; 
generally agreed that it was in the seven 
ties. Were the British expecting Ja 
son and his 
battle?” 


rit 


men to put ùp such a good 


8-1: 


“Tn this book they said they 
stopped 


fighting two weeks after tH? 
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it says they stopped three weeks after 
the treaty was signed.” 4 

T: “Could you find any reference 
which would tell you when it was signed ? 
Wouldn’t that be one way of fieding out 
the number of weeks that elapsed before 
the battle was fought?” 

8-1: “Well, one book said December 
14 and the other one said Dec. 24.” 

T: “Yes, a difference of ten days. 
Which do you suppose was right? How 
could you find out?” 

8-1: “Well, you take December 14 and 
December 24, and then you find out the 
number of books that say it was that, and 
you compare them. Probably you’d take 
the date that most books said.” 

T: “You would then read more than 
one reference and try to accept the opin- 
ion of the majority. That’s one way to 
do it, but would you be sure then? Qer- 
tainly only one of those dates must be 


correct. How do you suppose those © 


writers of history books find out?” 

8-24: “Oh, they probably read stories 
about those events.” 

T: “Are stories always accurate in the 
things they report?” 

8-24: “Well, no, I guess they aren’t 
always.” 

T: “Then we need an official source 
for our information, don’t we? Do you 
suppose we could find it in the Con- 
gressional Record? Well, we woud 
have to go to a big library where official’ 
sources like that would be kept, and then 
we could look up the date and know it 
was the official one. All right, which 
side won the war?” ° 

8-12: “Nobody won it.” 

T: “How can there be a war with no- 
body winning ?” 

8-12: “Well, they both agreed to stop, 
and s@ neither side really won.” 

T: “Why difn’t they fight until one 
side had won, Dan?” 

8-8 “Well, they both agreed to occupy 
the Oregon Territory for ten years.” 

8-1: “Well, it was the way it is now. 
No one is winning. Some people think 
they are winning, and while no one is 
losing, both sides are trying to get a 
treaty. If they can agree to terms of 


peace no one will have won, and no one 
will have lost.” 

T: “Lets go back a bit. What were 
we fighting the War of 1812 for in the 
first place?” 

Apparently the’ teacher didn’t want 
to use the current Korean conflict as 
an example to clarify the point in ques- 
tion. The teacher has been trying to 
get these students to think clearly in 
terms of historical facts. It would 
seem that her goal for this unit was to 
develop an understanding of this per- 
iod of American history. The observ- 
er did not feel that she was making an 
attempt to relate these learnings to the 
life experiences of her students, except 
for her concern that they think more 
critically and more logically. 


Summary and Discussion of the 
Two Classes in Action 


The foregoing descriptions of two 
core classes in action show interesting 
yariations in interpretation of core 
teaching. Each of these teachers is 
an individual, differing from the other 
in point of view, background of experi- 
ence, and in teaching ability. The 
courses they taught reflect suelfdiffer- 
ences. 

The Ninth Grade Class, The per- 
yading concern of the ninth grade 
teacher to establish and maintain a 
congenial working atmosphere influ- 
enced her teaching procedures to such 
an extent that it very often appeared 
to be the goal of her teaching instead 
of a means for accomplishing learning. 
It may be that this concern for group 
atmosphere, as well as the greater ma- 
turity of the ninth grade students, led 
to the significantly better group work 
and relationships enjoyed by the ninth 
grade class. 

The ninth grade class operated with 
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a greater degree of flexibility in terms 
of developing the learning experiences 
around the interests of the students, 
and there was a wider variety of activ- 
ities in the pursuit of learning than 
was the case with the eighth grade 
class. Much of this was due to the 
greater degree of student initiative pro- 
duced in this class. 

The teacher’s attitude toward her 
students was characterized by her con- 
cern for their welfare, by her respect 
for them as children, by an apparent 
desire to protect them from some of the 
harsher realties of life, and by her de- 
sire to have them get along well to- 
gether. She was not always aware of 
the reactions of her students to the 
activities being pursued. She tended 
to rely on the more vocal and more ma- 
ture of her students for support in 
planning and conducting the class ac- 
tivities. 

The learning units were centered 
around social problems, but the focus 
of attention was not found around a 
score of social values. The social prob- 
lems dealt with factual content and de- 
seriptiye principles, but did not expli- 
citly treat socio-moral values. A con- 
siderable amount of cooperative plan- 
ning was carried out, but with a real 
degree of teacher control. Provision 
was made for individual needs and in- 
terest in terms of encouraging reading 
in the areas of such special needs and 
interests, and in terms of allowing pu- 
pil development of plans and- activi- 
ties, but the direction for the pursuit 
of the needs were set toward the future. 
Learning to live happy and meaning- 
ful lives as ninth grade citizens was 
subordinated to learning for adult ci- 
tizenship. We do see, however, a close 
relationship between teacher and stu- 
dents; a high degree of sincerity and 
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interest on the part of the students in 
their classroom activities; and a feel- 
ing of mutual respect and security be- 
tween students and teacher and be- 
tween students, as well as a general 
feeling of satisfaction and accomplish- 
ment in the tasks undertaken. 

The Eighth Grade Class. The high 
yalue which the eighth grade teacher 
placed upon the process of critical and 
logical thinking acted as a strong mo- 
tivating force in the determination of 
her classroom teaching procedures. 
The questioning technique which typi- 
fied much of her teaching method was 
in constant use in her attempt to get 
the students to reach logical and valid 
conclusions, and to know why they 
reached those conclusions. Her con- 
cern that her students think intelligent- 
ly led to more teacher-control of learn- 
ing activities than in the ninth grade 
situation—but a control by process 
rather than by the teacher as an indivi- 
dual. 

The teacher evidenced a great deal 
of concern for her students—concern ~ 
that they weren’t maturing as she 
thought eighth grade students should. 
Sife was honest with her students in 
her felationship with them, and in ad- 
mitting her own deficiencies. She was 
more realistic than the ninth grade 
teacher in terms of presenting and de- 
fining social realities in their unfavor 
able, as well as favorable, aspects. In 
this sense she treated social values con- 
sciously and specifically as socia! val 
ues, although they did-not form the 
core for the learning experiences. 

She made an attempt to match the 
activities to the needs and interests 
of her students. Several times pr& 
pared plans for a day’s activity wer? 
abandoned, or reserved for a later date, 
because her students did not seem 
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ready for such plans. She tried to 
find means for motivating the students 
to work together and to accept respon- 
sibility for learning. However, the 
class did not function in a edeperative 
group sense, but remained a group of 
individuals doing individual work. 

Problem-solving operated as a very 
real method for learning, but it did not 
constitute the structure for the carry- 
ing on of all learning. The teacher's 
hopes for the year’s work included the 
use of teacher-pupil planning, but this 
method was used infrequently. The 
teacher seemed to be alert to the possi- 
bilities of developing skills when the 
needs arose; she would take the time to 
pursue a point of information, or to de- 
velop an understanding of concepts and 
principles when these were needed to 
round out a learning activity. 


Appraisals of the Program 


The purpose of the original study 
was not to evaluate the effectiveness of 
a core program, but rather, to observe 
the teaching and learning processes in 
action. It may be, however, that the 
following brief account of informal ap- 
praisals of the core programs will be,o 
interest to the reader. Ph 

The most frequently mentioned out- 
come of th core program as seen by 
the faculty and staff of West Central 
Junior High School was the satisfac- 
tion and personal enjoyment each per- 
son felt as a participant. The indivi- 
duals who were not core teachers 
pointed to the great improvement in 
the social adjustment of the students 
as the most significant outcome. Cor- 
related with this result, in their think- 
ing, was the decrease in the number of 
discipline and behavior problems that 
had existed. The staff and faculty be- 
lieved that the students had learned to 
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accept responsibility, and in general 
conducted themselves in a more mature 
manner. These appraisals were made 
not only in broad terms, but they were 
backed up with descriptions of specific 
incidents and situations, One exam- 
ple of such appraisals was given by a 
substitute teacher, who, when inter- 
viewed made the following statement: 
“Three years ago no substitute teacher 
would come to West Central if she could 
help it. Last year was the first time I 
noticed a change, and this year it is fine. 
The main change has been in discipline, 
it seems tome. The youngsters now be- 
have like ladies and gentlemen. They 
don’t talk back. They quiet down when 
the second bell rings instead of creating 
bedlam, as they used to do. There is a 
much better attitude on the part of the 
students toward substitute teachers. 
They respond now when asked to do 
something. They do things on their own 
accord too. Today in the library in- 
stead of having to tell them to put their 
books back on the shelves, they all did it 
by themselves. I think better guidance 
is being given to these students. I think 
this change is due to the new core curri- 
culum. I just know that it is a pleasure 
to come to this school now.” ie 
Early in the second semester ques- 
tionnaires were sent to the parents of 
all students in the study. The pur- 
pose of these questionnaires was to 
secure anonymous parent appraisals of 
several aspects of the core program. 
Ninety percent of these questionnaires 
were completed and returned. The re- 
sponses were similar for the two grades 
reported here. Ninety-three percent 
of the responding parents believed that 
their children were happy and inter- 
ested in their school activities. Eighty- 
three percent were satisfied with the 
kind of program their children were 
taking ih school, Sixty-seven per- 
cent of the responding parents made 
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various written comments about differ- 
ent aspects of the program. These 
written comments expressed the think- 
ing of the parents in terms of the im- 
provements and changes they would 
like to see in the school program, and 
were not indicative of dissatisfaction 
with the program as a whole. 

Near the end of the school year each 
student in the study was asked to write 
frank answers to each of the following 
three questions: 

1. What has been the most impor- 
tant thing that has happened to you in 
this school year ? 

2. What have you liked most about 
school this year? Why? 


3. What have you liked least about + 


school this year? Why? 

The most important thing to have 
happened during the year to the largest 
single group of ninth grade students 
was the taking of field trips. The next 
-item in importance was the satisfac- 
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tion of being a participating member 
of the core class. In the eighth grade 
the most frequently mentioned item | 
was campaigning for school offices. 
This wasfollowed by the receiving of 
passing grades and having been placed ~ 
in that particular homeroom. 

In response to the second question — 
the ninth grade most students stated 
that they liked their committee work, 
while the eighth grade students listed 
their teacher in answer to the question — 
about what they liked most about their 
school. 

The last question brought the fol- 
lowing responses: The ninth grade stu- 
dents least liked having to prepare and 
study for their science class, with only 
one student indicating a dislike for 
the core class. The dislikes of the — 
eighth grade students were dispersed 
widely rather evenly over many things. — 
Dislike of the core was not mentioned. | 
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The Basic Education Program 
as Developed in the Kinloch Park 
Junior High School, Miami, Florida 


By LORAN L. SHEELEY 
Principal, Kinloch Park Junior High School, Miami, Florida 


The Program 


HE Basic Education program at 

Kinloch Park began to take 
shape in the spring of 1950. Some ex- 
perimentation with curriculum change 
had been begun in September, 1948. 
Classes had been formed for the pur- 
pose of meeting specific problems but 
not until the Dade County Workshop 
was held in the post-planning period 
of 1950 were definite plans formulated 
on a county level. This gave us the 
opportunity to pursue our basic policy 
of trying to meet the needs of Junior 
High Students. Beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1950, we moved into grade 
seven of the “Ultimate” program for 
junior high schools, as explained in the 
Dade County Curriculum Bulletin 
No, 1. The reason we were able fo 
move into the “Ultimate” program, Ta- 
ther than the transitional period was 
due to our rædiness from our previous 
studies ` and earlier experimentation 
with the curriculum. } 

In scheduling the new program in 
September, 1950, in the seventh grade, 
we were given an opportunity to work 
with à new group of youngsters who 
were coming from elementary schools 
and who had had no previous experi- 
ence with junior high programs. By 
moving the seventh grade pupils, after 
the basic education program is estab- 
lished, into the eighth grade, and then 


into the ninth grade, we have only one 
job of explanation—that of the first 
year. We accomplished this with in- 
dividual teacher-parent conferences 
and P.T.A. programs. The method 
we are using takes three years and by 
gradual induction into it we profit by 
three years of observation and study 
resulting from the program. 

Tn our scheduling we have six per- 
jods daily. Teachers teach five of the 
six periods and have one period for 
conference or lesson planning. During 
the first semester 1950 all basic edu- 
cation teachers were scheduled to have 
the sixth period free. Three days 
each week during this period they used 
in making visits to pupils’ homes to ex- 
plain the program and to enlist the © 
support of the parents; the ining 
two days were used for meotitigs and 
discussion of problems. 

In the basic group the absence of 
major discipline problems permits the 
focus of attention on how to teach, 
what to teach, and on the sharing of 
ideas. This has resulted in a fine asso- 
ciation among teachers and between 
teachers and principal. 

We established a rotating chairman- 
ship within the group, changing every 
six weeks, and we were surprised after 
the termination of the first period of 
chairmanship that all wanted to be 
chairman. 
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In September, 1950, we scheduled 
four classes (seventh grade) of four 
period blocks, and four classes with 
three-period blocks. A block consists 
of one period of 56 minutes. A four 
period block has language arts, geo- 
graphy (Social Studies), every day 
living (health-sex education), and ma- 
thematics. In the three-period block 
mathematics is not included. In eval- 
uating our first year’s work, we decided 
to omit mathematics from the basic 
education blocks for 1951-52 for these 
reasons: (1) We felt that mathematics 
should be taught as a separate subject 
because of the fundamental drills in- 
volved; (2) We found that four per- 
iods were too long for one teacher to 
be with a group for the teacher’s and 
child’s best interests. Should prob- 
lems arise in units for special mathe- 
matics, mathematics teachers were to 
cooperate and teach the necessary tools 
to bring immediate meaning to the 
child. We also agreed that a closer 
correlation should be maintained be- 
tween mathematics teachers and basic 

„education teachers, 

The balance of the schedule includes 
one p@iod of physical education and 
one period of enrichment. The en- 
richment period changes every twelve 
weeks, giving each class three enrich- 
ment experiences during the period of 
two semesters. The experiences in- 
elude music, art, speech, and arts and 
crafts. Where students elect and want 
to continue study of a band instrument, 
the enrichment period is band for the 
year. 

Basic education teachers moved up 
to the eighth grade block with the same 
children, the block being two-periods 
combining language, arts, and Ameri- 
can history. The remainder of the 
schedule includes two enrichment per- 
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iods, mathematics and physical educ 
tion. Enrichment opportunities i 
clude any enrichment missed in i 
seventh grade plus home economi 
mechanival drawing, science, Spanis 
and wood shop. 

In the ninth grade, English and ciy 
ics are the basic education classes a 
students may choose their enrichme 
preference from the offerings. By 
time a child reaches the ninth grade 
will have had at least nine enrichme 
experiences and should be able 
choose more intelligently the fields th 
will stimulate his interests and pro 
ciency. All listings meet five da 
each week for one year in the ninth 
grade and carry one unit of credit 
each listing except basic educati 
which counts as two units. 

Tn the actual classroom in basic edt: 
cation definite units of work were 
veloped which cut across the subje 
listed in the schedule. We have fou 
the unit type of program to be the be 
but each teacher used his own methi 
and finally came to this conclusi 
Some started with definite subj 
breaks, but the resource units. beg 
t@ be developed and unit teaching 
hold, The swing was definite to th 
activity type of unit teaching. It a 
pears that teachers with a backgro 
of experience in the elementary sch 
have the least trouble in making 
change from the traditional type 
subject matter to the unit type of 
ing. 

Some of the units used in our § 
enth-grade groups have been: 
Your School; Know Yourself; 
Your Community; Forestry ; Race 
Mankind; and Living Things. 


Resources and Planning 
The biggest drawback to this 
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of program is the lack of materials, es- 
pecially in the library. The librarian 
is a most essential person to have in 
on the pre-planning sessions, If she 
knows in advance what the teachers 


want in the way of materials, it will - 


help her to plan for more efficient serv- 
1ce. 

The librarian must know as much 
as possible, as far in advance as possi- 
ble, about the basic education program 
plans. Her knowledge of the follow- 
ing points is important: 

The number of basic education 
classes planned, the grade levels, and 
the number of hours devoted to classes 
on each grade level. 

A list of titles of units to be used 
and whether they are to be used imme- 
diately or later along in the course; 
a copy of the fully developed resource 
unit so she may know what materials 
to reserve for class use and how to plan 
for future book orders. 

The plan for staggering the units to 
be used by more than one basic educa- 
tion class so that she may know if it is 
wiser to break up a collection of ma- 
terials or keep it intact, and such in- 
formation as she may need to prevefit 
the library from becoming overbird- 
ened with tog many classes wanting to 
use the same material at the same time. 

The films scheduled for bagic educa- 
tion classes for the purposes of corre- 
lation with other materials. 

Sample resource units for ideas as 
to type of materials used and for pur- 
poses of comparison with her own li- 
brary and as a guide to future pur- 
chases, 

Most of all, the librarian needs a 
philosophy which permits complete 
flexibility as to plans. 

‘It is essential that teachers work in 
groups in resource units. Sharing in- 


formation and planning together helps 
to keep unity in the program. The ad- 
ministrator must be the leader and ad- 
viser, Resource units are a must and 
once a definite pattern which meets the 
needs of boys and girls is established, 
these units become guides to building 
rich teaching units. 


Advantages of the Program 


Some of the advantages of the basic 
education program over the methods 
used in the traditional junior high cur- 
riculum are: 

1. From a guidance point of view 
there is no finer opportunity for teach- 
ers to learn more about their students, 
We have the Cumulative Record as 
sent up from the elementary school 
plus the results of our own achievement 
tests, reading tests and telebinocular 
work. A basic education teacher has 
at least three hours daily to work with 
the child. Having at hand all avail- 
able information concerning the child 
she is in a better position to help him 
than any other teacher. Here, if 
any child enrolled in the basie edu- A 
cation program has trouble in any of 
his other classes, or with his classmates, 
it is the policy to refer him to his basic 
education teacher. This teacher, who 
knows the child, does the counseling. 
If the problem is such that a solution 
cannot be reached, then the basic edu- 
cation teacher may channel it to the 
dean for advice or correction. We feel 
that the problem first must be handled 
by the teacher—then by the dean, or 
principal, if the problem has not been 
solved, and if the teacher concerned 
wants this additional help. 

2. The basic education program 
provides a smooth transition from the 
elementary school into the junior high 
school and from the ninth grade into 
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the senior high school. In the past 
we have taken sixth graders who have 
for six years been under the guiding 
influence of one regular teacher each 
year, and thrown these children into a 
totally different departmental set-up 
where six or seven adults handled their 
school day. Each teacher made de- 
mands on their time. Since each 
teacher taught over one hundred fifty 
children daily, no one teacher had time 
to express an interest in the individual 
child, such as had been displayed by 
his elementary teacher. Even the 
homeroom teacher frequently had the 
child only a few minutes during the 
day. It is our belief that children be- 
came maladjusted to the new curricu- 
lum, with resulting inner conflicts that 
helped to produce what, in most cases, 
were referred to as “problem children.” 
With the basic education classes we 
have begun a junior high program that 
is a gradual break-away and we have 
found it to be most satisfactory. We 
have accepted, as one purpose of the 


junior high school, an easy transitional’ 


” period in the child’s growth and de- 
velopment. 

3. The program gives the child, 
through an enrichment pattern geared 
to the basic program, an opportunity 
to participate in activities which make 
for happy personal and community liv- 
ing. It also provides an opportunity 
to explore areas of work of immediate 
value and with vocational and leisure 
time possibilities. 

4. In the actual teaching, basic 
education offers more opportunities for 
problem-solving than is possible in a 
one-period schedule. For example, 
where the textbook is the main source 
of material in a classroom, or is the 
basic “text, the scope of the course is 
limited. In the basic education class 
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the textbook becomes just one of many | 
reference materials. By using the | 
committee method in classroom tech- | 
nique it,is possible to range the work | 
from grade four to eleven, thereby | 
meeting the needs of a class that prei 
sents a wide range of ability. The” 
teacher may provide for individual dif- 
ferences without discrimination be 
tween those who are “dull” and those | 
who are “bright.” The basic education 7 
block focuses the attention of the teach- 1 
er on the individual differences among 
children more than when a certain | 
basic text is set up as a standard for | 
mastery. Teachers are prone to a% 
cept the fallacy that because a child is 
in the seventh grade he must meet ™ 
seventh grade standards. If the class 
is taught at this standard the teacher | 
teaches only very few students. We) 
have found from national surveys and | 
our own groups that the difference in | 
ability with an average seventh grade 
may range from the level of the fourth | 
grade to the eleventh grade, with may- 
be only one or two students at the) 
normal seventh grade level. In a sit” 
uation such as this both sides of the 
normal seventh grade level would be i 
negiected if the teacher did not pro) 
vide for the differences. Although | 
teachers under a single period plan | 
can medt this situation, it becomes) 
much easier for the child to adjust angi 
for the teacher to plan if time is p1% 
vided in the schedule. We feel that 
the block which combines two or morei 
periods in basie education is the solt: 
tion. i 
5. Discipline is much easier and 
takes a minor rôle. We have found 
that discipline in our present sever! 
grade is the best of any seventh gra 
we have ever had and yet it is the larg 
est in enrollment (approximately 2% 
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students) and the number of potential 
problems is no less. We attribute this 
to the program we are offering these 
children—classroom activity that 
draws and holds the interést of the 
child, and circumstances that enable 
the teacher to handle and solve most of 
the discipline problems. 

6. The block schedule permits 
teachers to plan field trips or any activ- 
ity out of classroom without disrupting 
the schedule, allowing teachers in the 
block to arrange their trips within the 
three-hour period. 

7. Since the block program is the 
basic program, all other classes that 
the children have may be related or 
flexible enough to permit these classes 
to carry on any activity that may be re- 
quired to round out the basic program. 
Where all subjects have a direct bear- 
ing on the learning situations and 
where there is a close correlation in the 
planning of all teachers the child reaps 
the advantages of the type of teaching. 
Tf all classes a child takes have a direct 
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full time basic teacher will have usual- 
ly less than seventy students per day. 


Disadvantages 


Some of the disadvantages of the 
basic education plan are: 

1. Too many teachers are qualified 
with only a background in subject. 
teaching. There is a need for teach- 
ers with broader training rather than 
subject specialization. 

2. Lack of materials, library facil- 
ities, classroom facilities, 

8. The teacher must do extra plan- 
ning and extra work to keep the pro- 
gram at top efficiency. Teachers may 
feel that they are overworked, They 
may object to the program with argu- - 
ments that they now are doing an ex- 
cellent job and that progressive educa- 
tion is a fad and that it will soon be 
discarded. They sometimes justify 
this viewpoint by reference to failures 
resulting from experiments of ten years 
ago but they fail to quote the successes. 
Some acclaim that skills such as spell- 


continuity of pattern running through” ing and reading cannot be developed 
them they immediately take on mean- with the efficiency inherent in the old? 
ing and value. In subjects taught as plan. It becomes the duty of the ad- 
separate units, unrelated to the next ministrator to lead in critica evalua- 
class to follow, learning does not @arry tion of these fallacies. Thus the prob- 
over to othgr situations. lem of moving from something old to 
8. Student load is lessened. A something new is a challenging job. 


‘Development of a Basic Education 
Program zn the Ponce de Leon Junior 
High School, Miami, Florida 


By JACK PRANCE 
Principal, Ponce de Leon Junior High School, Miami, Florida 


S AN outgrowth of a county 

L workshop in the summer of 

1950, we, the members of the 

Ponce de Leon Junior High School 

faculty, began to plan how we could 

better meet the needs of the boys and 
girls in our community. 

Through faculty study and planning 
we came to the conclusion that the jun- 
ior high school should provide for the 
gradual transition from the elementary 
school to the highly departmentalized 
senior high school. Evidence and 
analysis pointed to a “block of time” 
program as one means of helping our 
boys and girls more satisfactorily make 
the adjustments necessary for this 
shange. 

In the spring of 1951 a Practicum 
under the leadership of Dr. W. M. 
Alexander, Professor of Education, 
University of Miami and Curriculum 
Consultant for Dade County Public 
School System, was organized for the 
purpose of helping us with our prob- 
lems. “Pupil-teacher planning” was 
demonstrated throughout this course 
by Dr. Alexander. A need for better 
unit planning was felt by the group 
and emphasis was placed on this prob- 
lem. 

A gradual growth into this type of 
program from a highly departmental- 
ized set-up was necessary, and, as prin- 
cipal, it became my duty to organize 


and plan for the growth that lay ahead. 

Three basic education classes were 
started at the beginning of the spring 
semester, 1951. Three teachers as T 
sumed the responsibility of being the — 
first in our school to conduct their” 
classes on a “block of time” basis, We” 
agreed on a two-hour period and the 
integration of English and geography 
for the beginning program. 

Near the end of that year teachers 
were given the opportunity to select 
basi¢ education as their teaching as- 
signment for the next school year. 
This method of scheduling teachers for 
basic education classes is still used be 
cause I do not want any teacher to feel 
coerced into basic education as an as 
signment. ; 

Currently we have twenty-three 
basic, education classes scheduled. í 
These classes are taught by twelve 
members of the staff and ate two hours 
in length., The following is a list of 
classes with subject areas listed: 
Seventh grade—eight sections of Eng: 

lish and geography É 
Seventh grade—four sections of Eng- 
lish and science 
Eighth grade—eleven sections of Eng 
lish and history 

This year our basic education teach 
ers are meeting together to discuss MU- 
tual problems and exchange techniques 
that ‘will develop better instruction 
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These teachers agree that there are cer- 
tain phases of work that need more em- 
phasis than is currently being devel- 
oped in the traditional highly depart- 
mentalized junior high school. Tlrese 
are (1) better methods of classroom 
management and time allotment, (2) 
increased pupil-teacher planning, (3) 
more emphasis on democratic proce- 
dure, (4) class, committee, and indivi- 
dual projects, and (5) the problem 
solving technique. 

One of the goals of good teaching is 
to stimulate the individuality of each 
child and to provide him with the op- 
portunity to express himself in as 
many ways as possible. Several me- 
thods of providing time for creative- 
ness and for individual expression are 
used successftilly here. In some classes 
one period a week is set aside for crea- 
tive writing—poetry, stories, reports, 
letters, reporting, and serials. An- 
other period is devoted to the reading 
of magazines, fiction, non-fiction, text- 
books, and reference works. Speaking 
before the group is developed through 
panel discussions, student-led discus- 
sions, debates, and individual or com- 
mittee reports. One teacher is draw- 
ing on the different interests and fob- 
bies of his pupils as resources for later 
units. 

The opportunity for guiflance is 
greatly emhanced by a “block of time” 
program. The number of individuals 
that a teacher contacts during the 
school day is greatly reduced, and by 
being with those he does have for a 
longer period of time, the guidance- 
minded teacher is able to know each 
child better and to help him solve his 
problems more effectively. The long- 
er period of time allows greater flex- 
ibility in planning class work and the 
teacher is better able to meet the needs 
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for individual differences, The basic 
education teacher is a counsellor as 
well as a teacher. 

A service project for the benefit of 
new students was undertaken by one 
seventh grade basic education class. 
Since the pupils making up this class 
were new in our school this year, they 
saw a definite need for a student hand- 
book to be given to all incoming pupils. 
The class was organized and a chair- 
man, vice-chairman, and a secretary 
were elected. Members of the class 
made pertinent suggestions for topics 
to be included in the handbook. Indi- 


_viduals and committees interviewed 


members of the faculty and student 
body and invited them to speak to the 
class about these topics. A committee 
composed of the chairman, vice-chair- 
man, secretary, and certain other com- 
mittee chairmen, met with the teacher 
and worked out weekly plans which 
were posted on the bulletin board. The 
project of writing this handbook devel- 
oped unity and class spirit in the 
group. Each pupil knew that he was 
contributing to the welfare of his class- 
mates and his school. 

In developing a unit such & this, 
writing, reading, interviewing, spell- 
ing, punctuation, sentence structure, 
and many other skills were developed. 
Motivation for acquiring these skills 
was comparatively easy since their 
book was to be published. 

Even though our basic education 
program is still in its infancy, we have 
discovered a need for more materials 
to supplement those commonly used in 
the highly departmentalized school. 
The use of committee organization 
within the basic education classes 
places a demand on our materials cen- 
ter (library) which is difficult to meet. 

A description of the activities in an- 
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other of our basie education classes 
conducted by Mr. J. O. Fielden gives a 
picture of a different type of program 
being conducted at Ponce de Leon Jun- 
ior High School. 

“Adolescents need outlets—and 
Ponce de Leon Junior High had an 
answer to the ‘outlet problem’ in its 
class for students interested in journal- 
ism. Within a two-hour block of time, 
thirty-five eighth grade youngsters par- 
ticipate in a combined co- and extra- 
curricular activity involving basic edu- 
cations. The activity produces learn- 
ings, and it produces outlets. 

“Built around the goal of furnishing 
the growing junior high school with a 
newspaper of its own, this classwork 
includes studies in English, history, 
spelling, literature, and the mechan- 
ies of modern newspaper publishing. 
No subject matter limits are imposed 
because the learnings arise from the 
projects and the problems of the stu- 
dents themselves, 

‘During the school year the class di- 

a rects the publication of ten issues of. 
the newspaper, the Ponce Rambler, and 
a studet directory for the school. All 
writing, editing, advertisement solict- 
ing, photography, and art work are 
‘completed or supervised by these 
thirty-five youngsters. Only the me- 
chanical aspects of actual printing and 
engraving are left to outsiders. The 
teacher in charge sets up the organiza- 
tion and thereafter becomes an adviser 
and guide in the truest sense. 

“Faculty members and other stu- 
dents, to be sure, participate in the 
activity with the group, for the paper 
is an entire school project and everyone 
must be benefitted for it to be a success 
and an integral part of the school’s pro- 
gram. This class acts as a leader in 
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channeling the information received 
and in rendering services. í 

Literature as a guide to action and 
a provoker of interest, history of the 
United States, with emphasis on the 
values of freedom, the growth of com 
munication, spirit of democracy, and 
cultural heritages—such topics are in 
troduced by the very workings of @ 
class of this nature. What responsibil” 
ities does each individual have? How 
may he best contribute to his group! 
How have others accomplished thes” 
things? Students find answers to such 
questions when they engage in projects: 
of this kind. Contributions from men 
of yesterday, like Zenger, Franklin, 
Greeley, Pulitzer, and others, become 
real in the experiences of the boys and 
girls. Understanding of self-govert 
ment and Americanism through the 
records of the past enables students to 
perform and appreciate the principles 
of cooperation and service which they 
look for in group endeavor. Spelling; 
punctuation, capitalization, sentence 
form, and the use of words all are Wr 
talized for students when the challenge 
of language and the goal it creates M 
print are foreseen. Here they see theif 
works on display as guides to others 
They construct, write, edit, correct 
and criticize their respective articles. ” 

“Tn other learning aspects student” 
may enhance their skill in speech, for 
promotion of the paper; in typing, for 
article preparation; in art, for creative 
work; in business management, for ti 
mathematics of handling funds; 1 
public relations and salesmanship, J 
their field trips to printers, engravel 
and advertisers; in citizenship, by tH 
assumption of responsibility and set 
ice to others. 

“The many intangibles such # 
poise, social growth, and character d& 
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° 
velopment, to mention a few are far 
too numerous for listing here but the 
reader can see that group dynamics 
and individual worth are allowed max- 
imum scope in development within 
problem-solving situations that con- 
front a class of this nature. 

“With the basic education curricu- 
lum now in operation for a part of the 
school, this journalistic activity may 
be seen as a spearhead in the growth 
of an idea. This ‘laboratory of learn- 
ing’ enhances and enriches the educa- 
tion of children.” 

Basic education is integration of two 
or more separate subject fields into one 
more comprehensive unit. Drills in 


spelling, punctuation, parts of speech, , 


etc. are more meaningful to the child 
and are therefore given more emphasis 
in this type of program. Papers which 
were formerly written in an English 
class are now written in a basie edu- 
cation class as a combined history re- 
port and English theme. The report is 
generally more comprehensive and bet- 
ter prepared than it would have been 
had it been divided into two papers, 
one for English and one for history. 
This is not intended to imply that eltil- 
dren in the basic education class& do 
less writings but rather that they do 
better, more comprehensive, and more 
meaningful writing. The type of work 
done and the experiences that each pu- 
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pil has are, of course, dependent upon 
the effectiveness of the teacher. A good 
teacher in a highly departmentalized 
school will contribute much more to his 
pupils than will a poor teacher in any 
kind of organization, The basic edu- 
cation program provides for the good 
teacher a better opportunity to do even 
a better job. In the final analysis the 
services that are rendered by a school 
are the result of the work done by the 
teacher in the classroom. Good teach- 
ers make good schools. 

The credit or success of our school 
program is due to the caliber of teach- 
ers we have. I do not believe that 
many schools could survive as we did, 
loss by fire of twelve classrooms, the 
library, the cafeteria, and all adminis- 
trative offices and still lose only two 
days of classes. The cooperation. of 
the members of the faculty with each 
other, with the students, and with the 
parents has made our school one of 
which we are proud. Cooperative 
planning and cooperation on the part 
of the entire staff is the factor that has 
made our basic education program, as” 
far as it has gone, successful. a. 

I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion to Miss Mildred Lunaas and Mr. 
J. C. Fielden, members of the Ponce 
de Leon Junior High School faculty 
who contributed to the preparation of 
this report. ; 


A Teachers Experiences i Teaching 
in a Junior High Core Program 


` By MADOLYN W. BROWN 


Basic Education Teacher 
Kinloch Park Junior High School, Miami, Florida 


EACHING Basic Education (the 
name used in our core curricu- 
lum) was an extreme departure 
from teaching in the traditional class- 
room. Although the core curriculum 
is not a new curriculum development, 
it was introduced in the seventh grade 
of the Kinloch Park Junior High 
School for the first time in the fall of 
1950. This school was one of the first 
in Dade County, Florida, to adopt the 
new program. The program, institu- 
ted by Mr. L. L. Sheeley, principal, 
uses a three hour block of time which 
includes language arts, social studies, 
and everyday living (science and 
health). This block of time provided 
a smooth transition from the elemen- 
*tary to the junior high school and gave 
the new students a feeling of belong- 
ing to dhe teacher for half of the school 
day the same as they had been accus- 
tomed to in the elementary school. 

I was firmly convinced that the jun- 
ior high school curriculum needed re- 
organization. Such revision should 
include at least a part of the school day 
set aside for activities similar to the 
program of the elementary school, ra- 
ther than a program based upon the 
practices of the higher institutions of 
learning. In our haste to prepare the 
student for high school, we failed to 
keep in mind the purpose for which 
the junior high school was established ; 
namely: (1) to provide a smooth trans- 


ition from the elementary into the sen- 
ior high school; (2) to have sufficient 
flexibility in organization and admin- 
istration to enable the teacher to be- 
come acquainted with the needs and — 
interests of the pupils and to plan a 
way to meet these needs; (3) to pro- 
vide an opportunity to explore areas of i 
work of immediate value and with fu- 
ture vocational possibilities; (4) to i 
help pupils develop worthwhile per- — 
sonal values; (5) to provide an oppor- 
tunity for each pupil to participate in 
activities which make for happy per 
sonal living in our democratic society. 
Our plan for reorganization of the 
curriculum made it possible to develop 
such a program based upon the above 
objectives. The “block of time” made 
possible a better guidance program þe- 
cause of the longer period of time i 
whith offered more opportunity for 
problem-solving than the one-hour 
schedule. The “block of time” also 
made it possible to teach the funda- 
mental skills (reading, speaking, writ- 
ing, listening and critical thinking) © 
realistically in relation to the purpos? 
for which they were used. The pt 
gram, enriched by committee activities 
and exploratory courses, offered an op- 
portunity for happy personal living. 
Field trips provided additional learn 
ing experiences through the use of 
community resources. The reduce? 
pupilteacher load (two blocks of 85 
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each as compared to five departmental 
classes of 35 each) gave the teacher an 
opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with the students and reduced 
the clerical work necessary i? keeping 
records. The time saved was used in 
planning additional classroom experi- 
ences so essential to the program. 

As I faced the many problems that 
arose in this new venture, I was thank- 
ful for my years of experience as an 
elementary as well as a secondary 
teacher, because I was able to utilize 
many elementary methods in my class- 
room. Among the many problems 
which» confronted me in this new ex- 
perience were the following: 


(1) Lack of Experience as a Core 
Teacher 

Inexperience in a new field often 
creates a feeling of insecurity on the 
part of the teacher; however, I soon 
realized that there were few trained 
core teachers and few opportunities to 
secure training along this line in our 
colleges and universities, This knowl- 
elge was a challenge to me because 
here was a new frontier in teaching 
which was developing along the prin- 
ciples I had advocated for many yé&rs, 
a curriculum, based upon the needs, in- 
terests, and ‘problems of adolescents 
rather than a subject-centered curricu- 
lum. Realizing the need for training 
in this new field, the University of 
Miami offered a practicum in core cur- 
riculum at our school with our Dade 
County-Curricùlum Advisor serving as 
leader. This was an in-service train- 
ing course open to core teachers or 
Prospective core teachers and provided 
the opportunity to study the methods 
and practices of other schools using 
this type curriculum. 
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This practicum also provided an op- 
portunity for the teachers in the pro- 
gram and those anticipating such 
classes to discuss fully the problems en- 
countered in the classroom. Tt became 
evident that many teachers had the 
same difficulties. When this fact was 
established, they were eager to discuss 
their problems together. This helped 
to counteract the feeling of insecurity 
experienced by all and brought about 
a cooperative effort to solve these diffi- 
culties. - As I progressed in this new 
program, my insecurity vanished and 
I knew that in-service training and ac- 
tual teaching experience were helpin; 
to solve my problem. : 


(2) Lack of Resource Units to Aid 
in My Teaching 

A resource unit is a valuable aid to 
the busy teacher in developing a teach- 
ing unit because it helps to reduce 
planning time for the teacher. At the 
time this program was introduced, our 
county did not possess resource units 
that could be used in teaching the pro- 
gram. The units available from other o 
states with a similar program did not 
meet our interests or needs ; th@refore, 
one of our first tasks was to develop 
our own resource units based upon the 
problems peculiar to our school com- 
munity. A uniform plan for resource 
units was set up by the County Curri- 
culum Advisor to aid in development 
of units that would be of a consistent 
pattern which would aid in their in- 
terpretation. Teachers were encour- 
aged to develop units in their own 
classrooms according to this plan and 
submit them to the County Curriculum 
Office for editing and county-wide dis- 
tribution. To aid in solving this prob- 
Jem the teachers in our school started 
to plan and develop resource units. We 
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~ met once a week to plan cooperatively. 
We were aided in our planning by the 
practicum, which gave us an oppor- 
tunity for making resource units, and 
provided the opportunity to exchange 
ideas and discuss methods employed in 
teaching the units. The resource unit 
serves as a basis for a teaching unit 
because it sets up a problem to be de- 
veloped, formulates the objectives de- 
sired, suggests learning experiences 
and activities, describes methods of 
evaluation, and contains a bibliography 
of teaching aids and devices. As a re- 

` sult of cooperative planning, a number 
of resource units were developed util- 
izing the community resources and de- 
signed to fit the needs of the pupils. 


(8)Lack of Materials to Develop a 
Satisfactory Program 
As the units of study developed, I 
discovered that pupil interest created 
a great demand for materials for re- 
search and study. To solve this prob- 
slem, I asked the librarian to prepare 
bibliographies of available library ma- 
terial tplating to the unit to be devel- 
oped. I also examined sources of free 
and inexpensive materials and started 
_ a collection of pertinent material that 
could be used in the unit, Surveys 
were made of desirable field trips 
which enabled me to make use of com- 
munity resources, Visual aids were 
used whenever possible, and resource 
speakers were secured to highlight the 
unit. As interest mounted, the chil- 
dren started collecting and bringing 
material on their own initiative. By 
the time a unit was culminated a large 
file of material had been collected and 
used in the study. 
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What Procedure Should be Use 
Select and Develop a Un 


Units should be ‘selected a 
to the interests and needs of the 
A teacher should be acquainte 
the subjects in which children’ 
the most interest at certain ag 
the desirable skills to be taught at) 
tain grade levels. With these” 
things in mind the children shoul 
guided into units of work thal 
their interests and needs and af 
same time satisfy public d 
Units of work will be richer in ex 
ences and activities if selected 
community and school resou 
mind. All units should be 
Therefore, the time needed for 
opment will vary according 
teacher planning, pupil inte 
available materials. The teacht 
select from one or more resou 
the learning experiences needed 
particular class, because each 
tains more than any one teac 
use, 

To start the new program mi 
school an orientation unit was mi 
sary to help the students becom 
justed to the new school experient 
junior high school. This was mi 
cellent time to discover ‘the in 
and abilities of the students” 
orientation unit was called “H 
Your School.” The unit includ 
series of three assemblies at ¥ 
time the principal, deans, ¢ 
manager, and head custodian wer 
troduced. Each explained his di 
and how he could be of help to 
students. The student council of 
explained the school regulation 
acquainted the pupils with the a 
offered for outstanding achievem 
scholarship and sports. They 


described the social functions of the 
school and the regulations which gov- 
erned them. A tour was mado of the 
school plant and, playgrounds, The 
library was visited and ins@tuetions 
were given in the use of the library, 
Classroom discussions were based upon 
the pupils’ part in a well-balanced 
school. Movies on “How to Stndy,” 
“Tow to Make a Good ” “How 
to Write a Paragraph,” and “How to 
Read a Map” were shown, Enrich- 
ment teachers were invited to the class- 
room to meet the pupils and explain 
their subjects. The pupils discussed 
their hobbies and wrote their autobio- 
graphies, Every device was used to en- 
able the teacher to become acquainted 
with the pupils and to help them adjust 
to their now surroundings, Standard- 
ized testa were given to help determine 
the strength and weakness of each pu- 
pil so that work could be planned to 
moct his needs, A study was made of 
the accumulative record of each pupil 
and special attention was given to chil- 
dren with physical defects or to under- 
privileged children to make them foel 
that they were a part of the program. 
As the unit neared completion, it 
naturally developed into another umit 
which was called “Know Yourself.” 
This develophent came as the result 
of classroom disenssions on behavior 
and health problems, The children 
were especially interested in this unit 
becanse it was based upon teen-age 
problema. Rapid growth, awkward- 
ness, childish behavior and many other 
problema characteristic of youth were 
discussed. The children were at case 
in the homelike atmosphere of the 
classroom and talked freely about their 
own problems. Projects carried out 
in this unit included height and weight 
charts, and self-evaluation bebavior 


and was named “Miami, Dade County, 
and Florida,” The unit included a 


developed in relation to this unit were 
a recreational survey of the commu- 
nity; charts cota pe Lelie « 
local school system, the num! por 

schools, buses, as well 


was visited by two young people 


rovod to be one of the most 

Kahe of the years Resource speakers 
wore scoured to represent each race and 
a detailed study was made of the eul- 
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Throughout the study of the above 
unit questions were asked such as 
“Why is John tall and Roy short when 
they are both thirteen ?” and “Why do 
some people have blue eyes while others 
have brown?” Through observation 
of the students and their interests, I 
was able to detect a desire to learn 


` about life’s basic processes, including 


e 


sex problems. To meet this need our 
year’s work was concluded with a unit 
on “Living Things.” This unit was 
based upon the facts that all living 
things must eat, protect. themselves, 
and reproduce. The unit included a 
study of the plant and animal king- 
doms from the simple forms to man. 
Movies, filmstrips, and charts were 
used to facilitate the teaching and to 
present the information in an interest- 
ing manner. 

To develop the units described above 
the following teaching techniques were 
used: 

(1) Pupil-Teacher Planning 

Pupil participation in the planning 
of units to be studied was practiced to 
encourage democratic principles and 
proce®ures that are a part of our way 
of life; however, pupil planning was 
not carried to the extreme that chil- 
dren made all the plans without the 
help of the teacher. Interest in new 
units of study usually developed dur- 
ing the study of preceding units. It 
seemed better for the school to set up 
the skills and experiences needed by 
children at a certain grade level and 
permit children to help plan the scope 
and nature of these experiences. Un- 
der this plan a unit of study was de- 
cided upon by the pupils and the 
teacher. An outline of the unit was 
made cooperatively which set forth the 
objectives of the unit and the phases to 
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be studied. Children formed commit 
tees according to their interests. Comi 
mittee meetings were held to plan ac 
tivities, projects, and field trips which 
had a direct relation to the phase each! 
had selected to study. 


(2) Development of the Unit 


At the beginning of each week the 
children would plan the work to be 
done during that week. The activitie 
were divided into three parts: Indi 
dual activities, which included projects 
that were worked out independently 
by each pupil; Committee activities, 
composed of projects, field trips, com: 
mittee reports, ete.; Classroom activi- 
ties, which included work required of 
all students as well as culminating 
activities such as programs, plays, and 
classroom exhibits. 


(8) Summary of Work Completed 


As the unit developed the children 
would summarize the important facti 
learned each week. At the end of the 
unit the children listed on the black 
board the important facts they had 
learned while studying the unit. The} 
also reviewed the objectives set up ê 
the beginning of the unit to see if the) 
had developed each one. A list w 
made of all activities and projects cat 
tributed to the unit and oral reporti 
were given of committee activities. 


(4) Evaluation 


Evaluation was made in varidl 
ways including teacher-made esti 
group-made tests, interviews and o% 
ferences, and self-evaluation charts ® 
behavior and progress which were <e} 
by the chidren. Many outstanding ® 
sults could be measured in other way’ 
such as a noticeable reduction in # 
havior problems because of the ex% 
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lent opportunity for guidance in the 
three hour block of time, as well as a 
decrease in absenteeism because of the 
pupil interest in the units being devel- 
oped. In evaluating the work the stu- 
dents had accomplished during the 
school year I discovered that, although 
the textbooks were used only as one of 
many resource materials, we had cov- 
ered practically all the material in each 
textbook. Standardized tests were 
given and the results compared to the 
test given at the beginning of the school 
year. The scores revealed that the 
class had averaged a gain of two years 
in achievement, 

Teaching basic education involves 
the use of practically all teaching me- 
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thods; although it is primarily a lab- 
oratory-type class, there is a place in 
the program for formal drill on desir- 
able skills. In addition to the in- 
creased work load, the responsibilities 
of the core teacher are many. They 
include cooperative planning and de- 
velopment of resource units, classroom 
instruction, guiding and counseling of 
students, and keeping all records and 
material relating to the unit. Al- 
though the time and effort required on 
the part of the teacher were much 
greater than in the subject-centered 
curriculum, it was indeed a satisfying 
experience to see children happy and 
content in the work they were doing. 


BOOK REVIEWS ~ 


The Guidance of Learning Activities. 
By William H, Burton. New York. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts. 1952. $5.00. 


This is a second and revised edition of 
Prof. Burton’s summary of the principles 
of teaching based upon the growth of the 
learner. The book is no mere manual of 
“devices” nor is it a compendium of the 
tricks of a trade. Dr. Burton stresses the 
point that sound teaching must rest upon 
both philosophic and scientific bases. The 
philosophic bage for the United States is 
democracy. Teachers of young citizens 
must be guided in all their pro@esses by 
the principles of democracy. The applica- 
tion to education of scientific method for 
the solution of problems is also basic to 
good teaching, Dr. Burton decries the 
fact that neither democratic principles nor 
the scientific meghod are widely used in 
School administration, supervision, or 
teaching. The volume is a very compre- 
hensive one and its four major sections 
deal with the principles of learning, the 
learner and the teacher, the organization 
of the setting for learning, and the im- 
provement of techniques common to tradi- 
tional and modern methods. The approach 
is such that teachers in both elementary 
and secondary schools will find the basic 


principles and habits of thinking applic- 
able to their respective levels. The vol- 
ume, moreover, is flexible enough to be 
used: by teachers of widely differing back- 
grounds and interests.—WILLIAM P, SEARS, 
New York University. 


Teaching for Better Schools, By Kim- 
ball Wiles. New York. Prentice-Hay, Ine, 
1952. $4.00. 

Kimball Wiles’ approach to teaching is 
both realistic and humane. Based on a 
sound philosophy of human relations and 
utilizing the methods of group dynamics, 
Dr. Wiles develops a very thorough state- 
ment of the conditions that affect the 
teaching-learning situation and then goes 
on to show the steps that can be taken to 
insure the achievement of real learning. 
The book is valuable primarily because of 
the specifies which are presented and 
which classroom teachers can understand 
and put into practice. There are excellent 
pibliographies and a splendid section on 
significant research in the field. Above 
all, the book is extremely well organized 
and, consequently, suited for use by in- 
service study groups—Wi11aM P. SEARS, 


New York University. A 


The Rôle of the Teacher in Planning 


the Basic Education Program 


By SIDNEY BESVENICK 


Basic Education. Teacher 
Kinloch Park Junior High School, Miami, Florida 


T IS obvious that the teacher is the 
guiding hand of any good class- 
room program. Yet, in order for 

any activity to function smoothly and 
efficiently, many individuals must 


contribute their creative thoughts and 


= 


ideas. Supervisors, principals, teach- 
ers, parents, and pupils are often in- 
volved in the planning and execution 
of a class program. This is particu- 
larly true in basic education. 

In order to observe the teachers 


- position with regard to planning, his 


relationships with others interested in 
the pupils’ learning experiences must 
be disclosed. An attempt is made here 
to discuss these relationships on four 
levels: 


(a) The teacher’s rôle in planning 
on a county-wide basis. 

(bI The teacher-teacher and teach- 

er-principal relationships with 

regard to planning within a 

school, 

The methods teachers and pu- 

pils utilize in working and 

planning cooperatively. 

The implementation and signi- 

ficance of teacher-parent plan- 

ning. 

To anyone familiar with the Ameri- 
can school scene, it immediately be- 
comes apparent that these four levels 
often overlap. For ease in descrip- 
tion, however, each will be treated as a 
separate entity. 


(e) 


(a) 
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_ article, 


The Teachers Rôle in Planning Ona 
County-wide Basis 


In Dade County two curriculum 
planning committees are of interest ta 
basic education teacher. ‘The 
County Instructional Planning Com 
mittee aids in the determination of the 
overall policy on instruction. The 
Basic Education Curriculum Planning 
Committee is concerned with the prob 
lems arising in the basic education 
program which are of importance to 
all schools involved. At present, sing 
the program is still in its formative § 
stage, the latter is of greater impor 
tance to the basic education teacher mg 
a discussion of planning and, therefore 
will be the only one described in thi 


The Basic Education Curriculum) 
Planning Committee was formed i 
Séptember, 1951, with a representati 
membership from all, junior bigi 
schools in the county that were enaa 
engaged in teaching basic education 04 
were interested in reorganizing thet 
curriculums, Miss Nina MeAdaij 
county guidance supervisor, and 
William Alexander, county curti 
consultant, acted as advisors to ™ 
group. 4 
One of the first tasks facing Hi 
group was the compilation of a haut 
book for beginning basie educa 
teachers. This booklet attempted 4 
answer the questions about the prog g 
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that were submitted by teachers from 
all over the county. Queries varied 
from what constitutes the general phi- 
losophy of basic education t» what 
types of notes children carry with 
them on field trips. 

The questions were divided into five 
general categories. Committee mem- 
bers stated which category each prefer- 
red to develop and thus split into five 
groups. Each group was assigned the 
task of organizing material and an- 
swering those questions in its section. 
The entire committee met once a 
month, at which time members read 
their suggested answers and asked for 
criticisms. At the last meeting of the 
year a mimeographed copy of the re- 
port was distributed and discussed. 
All junior high school faculties in the 
county read and evaluated this hand- 
book during the post-planning period 
in June, 1952. 

Through this experience, the com- 
mittee achieved its desired objective, 
the report, and yet many other benefits 
of teacher planning on the county level 
accrued as a result. Teachers came to 
know each other, and a bond of friend- 
ship was woven among the staffs of the 
schools throughout the county. For 
the first time Problems were visualized 
by many from a broad perspective. 
Teachers found that classroom prob- 
lems, curriculum restrictions, and 
building inadequacies were common. 
This encouraged the free exchange of 
suggestions and possible solutions. 
New ideas and literature in education 
were discussed and considered. In 
short, it was a fine example of in-serv- 
ice teacher-training, They grew pro- 
fessionally. 

This group made recommendations 
for the committee for 1952-538. Many 
things remain to be done on the county 
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level by teachers of basic education. 
Workshops for the solution of common 
problems, further analysis of the cur- 
riculum for methods of improvement, 
the development of a deeper awareness 
of the need for clarification of philoso- 
phy, scope and sequence, and evalua- 
tion are just a few topics yet to be con- 
sidered. It should be understood, of 
course, that many of these are not only 
to be construed as problems of the 
county as a whole but of each school 
itself as well. ; 


The Teacher-Principal and Teacher- 
Teacher Relationship With Regard to 
Planning Within a School 


This facet of teacher planning is 
emphasized strongly in the basic educa- 
tion program at Kinloch Park. The 
present administrative plan allows for 
one teacher on each of the grade levels 
to act as chairman or coordinator for 
the other teachers in that grade. 

The coordinator works with the 
other teachers in the implementation of 
the program as they desire his services. 


‘He is in charge of guidance and coun- 


seling, and the gathering and pgepar- 
ing of resource materials. He works 
closely with the principal, the deans, 
and the other grade level coordinators. 
He is the representative of his group 
of teachers in administrative meetings 
in which basic education is involved. 
Meetings are held at frequent intervals 
‘by the coordinator and the members 
of his “staff” for the discussion of 
problems of mutual concern. 

Tf the plan is to spread and prosper, 
the principal of each school in which 
the basie education program exists 
must be both an educator and a dyna- 
mic leader. Even though he can sup- 
ply the leadership to move the program 
forward, the principal must depend 
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upon the competence and cooperation 
of his faculty for the success of his 
school. At Kinloch Park the planning 
between principal and teachers is car- 
ried on in a democratic atmosphere 
that is highly conducive to joint effort. 
The various teachers or their represen- 
tatives are consulted concerning all 
problems affecting the school and its 
routine. Many times a teacher is 
“called to the office” to give an opin- 
ion about this matter or that. It, is 
not unusual to find two or three in the 
principal’s office discussing with him 
the allocation of materials or a prob- 
lem of pupil load or some similar 
administrator-faculty question. The 
opinion of each is respected and 
thoughtfully considered. As will be 
shown later, the democratic feeling 
thus established is carried through and 
permeates the teacher-pupil relation- 


‘ships in the classroom, 


This permissiveness and dynamic 
leadership have welded the faculty and 
principal into a closely knit, smoothly 
working group. Thus, the key to a 
well-planned school curriculum has 
been supplied by Mr. L. L. Sheeley. 

As the basic education program 
started three years ago at Kinloch 
Park, many methods were used to al- 
low teachers freedom to work and plan 
together. One of the most effective 
devices used was that of a common 
planning period. Since only the sev- 
enth grade was involved that year, it 
was not too difficult to arrange for all 
basie education teachers to have the 
last period of the day open. The value 
of this procedure was incalculable. 
Not only were teachers able to plan 
their next day’s program, work on rec- 
ords, make home visits, and counsel, 
but once or twice each week all met to 
discuss common problems, work on re- 
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source units, discuss, problems of me # 
thod, share new techniques, and, in 
general pool their thoughts. 
The chairmanship of the group was” 
rotated every six weeks so that almost 
all had a chance to take the rôle of 
leader. Much was accomplished at 
these meetings that otherwise would 
have been exceedingly difficult to carry 
out. The staff has regretted that this) 
plan was not feasible in the following 
years because of the excessive straini 
it would place upon the schedule, Ati 
this writing, teachers of each level all 
have one or two hours free so that n0 
more than two groups need be formed 
to consider the problems of that grade. 
During these planning sessions 
now constructed, the coordinator meets 
with the basic education teachers of 
his group, one or both of the deans, the 
enrichment teachers, and often the 
principal. These people meet once a 
week, unless an emergency decrees 
otherwise, to use the method of intelli- 
gence in solving problems of mu 
concern, Announcements are made 
that relate to the program. Sch 
purchased filmstrips and other instru 
tional aids are previewed and criti | 
cized. Occasionally, a resource peii 
son whom the group considers to be am 
expert on the topic under discussion 
may be called in to give information 
desired for the clarification of a point 
in question. : 
At these group conferences a teach- 
er may explain an initiatory or cul- 
minative technique that he has used it 
the unit his class is discussing or €Y 
uating. If one class has just comi 
pleted its study of a problem, the teact 
er may announce that the pupils WY 
be happy to share their experienc 
with other classes and tell what the 
have accomplished. Teachers and st” 
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dents both find this a source of enjoy- 
ment and learning. Psychologically 
this is sound, since the need for 
achievement and recognition is thus 
realized and satisfied. 

A word perhaps is in order concern- 
ing the preparation and development 
of resource units. Like other activi- 
ties carried on in a democratic atmos- 
phere, the production of these is the 
result of cooperative effort. Teachers 
with varied backgrounds come together 
to contribute from their experiences 
those particles of information pertain- 
ing to the problem area being analyzed, 
which they have found vital and mean- 
ingful to their students. Inevitably, 
along with the resource unit, there 
grows that bond of unity among people 
who share in the creation of a com- 
monly-developed idea. 


The Methods Teachers and Pupils 
Utilize in Working and Planning 
Cooperatiwely 

By far the most important task of 
the teacher is that of democratically 
guiding young people into and through 
worthwhile experiences. Nothing gives 
the teacher more satisfaction in his 
work than to see his pupils grow afd 
develop into well-adjusted, clear-think- 

* ing members of society. Nothing seems 
to create within the pupils more of a 
desire and an ability to gain these “in- 
tangible” goals of education than a 
truly democratic atmosphere. 

Robbins, in an interesting study of 
the effect of democratic, laissez faire, 
and authoritarian climates in the class- 
room, says of the group operating W- 
der democratic procedures: 

Students reported “feeling ac- 
cepted,” having no fear of embarrass- 


1 Robbins, F. G, “The Impact of Social Climates upon a 


School Review, LX (May, 1952), p. 283. 
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ment if mistakes were made, because 
of a new or reinforced understanding 
of self and of their relations to other 
people. They felt that considerable 
growth took place in ability to respond 
as group members and that sensitivity 
was increased to other people’s feeling 
and needs. Threefourths reported 
feeling free from domination of “what 
others think.” This seems to add up 
to a feeling of respect for individual- 
ity, one’s own as well as others’, and a 
consequent “we” group, friendly at- 
mosphere, and group identification.* 

The meaning and implications of 
this appraisal for education are far- 
reaching. If we intend to have the 
graduates of our schools take their 
places as active, effective members of 
our democratic society, wé must train 
them to think and act democratically. 
Since the school is the institution en- 
trusted by our culture with the task of 
developing this effectiveness, there can 
be no better place to implement the 
ideals of democracy than in the class- 
room. 

In order that this may be done, 
changes need to be undertaken jn the 
traditional, authoritarian climate pre- 
valent in many schools today. One of 
the most striking examples of how this 
change can take place is in the realm 
of classroom planning. 

When the planning is carried on by 
teacher and pupils, certain changes in 
rapport, management, and general 
learning take place. A partial listing 
of these effects may tend to clarify the 
point. 

1. Students and teacher develop a 
oneness of purpose as student concerns 
and interests are considered. 

2. Discipline becomes more a mat- 
College Class,” The 
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ter of group concern than one of teach- 
er versus student. — 
_ 3. The teacher’s rôle becomes more 
that of a helper and guide rather than 
one of “instructor.” 

4, Students see more reason for 
what is being undertaken and become 
willing participants. 

5. Teacher respect for student 
opinion and student respect for teach- 
er opinion increase as each expresses 
his views openly and freely. 

6. Through use the meaning and 
interdependence of privilege, respon- 
sibility, and authority as defined in a 
democratic society are understood. 

At the beginning of a unit of work 
the teacher and the pupils sit down 
together and explore the topic in order 
to determine the problems involved 
that are meaningful to the pupils. 
Both offer suggestions for solving these 
problems. Gradually a plan of attack 
is formulated and the group goes to 
work, The teacher no longer cites a 
long string of facts which must be re- 
cited the following day, but assists the 
pupil in finding materials pertaining 
to his facet of the problem. The im- 
portait task of the teacher is to guide 
his charges into an understanding of 
the use of the facts and principles 
which they have collected and to in- 

- terrelate the various small parts of the 
problem in order to form an integrated 
whole, 

The class not only plans what to do 
(objectives) and how to do it (me 
thod), but, after the activities are com- 
plete, plans how to determine if they 
have accomplished what they set out to 
do and if they did it in the most effec- 

‘tive way (evaluation). 

Thus pupil-teacher planning can be 
seen to be an integral part of the de- 
mocratic classroom. It is a continu- 
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ous thing, present in prep: 
dertaking, and evaluation of 
all activities the group decides’ 
sider. i 

In passing a word should be 
about the development of 8 
teacher planning. It is not soñ 
that is just begun in a classo 
expected to continue on its © 
mentum. If so it will die ab 
Each teacher should examine his 
sophy of education his th 
learning, and his personality 
ing this method. The amount 
room planning that can be do 
the ability to do it, depends to 
extent upon the level of ma 
the children. A teacher mus 
his group carefully and be sens 
the reactions of the individua 
bers. It is futile to move f 
the group, because what is done 
meaningless to many of the pa 
pants. Moving at a pace sl 
the one of which the group is 
is deadly too, since they then $ 
in check, grow restive, and € 
a feeling of domination am 
tion. 

Planning democratically 
dien is a challenge. Teachers 
loch Park have found that it 
cellent dividends in stimulati 
activities. It cannot be turned 
off like a faucet. Once a teac 
class have begun to work to 
way, the atmosphere in the” 
changes, work becomes more P 
tive and interesting, and student 
in their respect for the dem 
skills, 


The Implementation and Su 
of Teacher-Parent Plam 


Teachers who take parents i 
confidence and make them feel 


á 


PLANNING THE BASIC 


child grows best through the joint ef- 
forts of parents and teachers can do 
more toward making the work of the 
school important to the community and 
fostering good public relatiofis than 
practically anything else. Too often 
schools fail to emphasize this phase of 
planning. 

Teachers may plan with parents in 
two ways, (a) by meeting with indivi- 
dual parents to discuss ways of helping 
the pupil face and solve his personal 
problems, and (b) by meeting with 
groups of parents to discuss problems 
of the class and community. : 

School personnel are aware of the 
importance of parental cooperation, 
and many use the first of these two 
methods. At Kinloch Park each basic 
education teacher makes an effort to 
visit the home of each of his students 
at least once during the year. Fre- 
quently the information gained ean be 
invaluable as an insight to understand- 
ing the “why” of a student’s behavior. 
In the home the teacher can, many 
times, obtain information concerning 
the relationship of the individual 
youngster to his classmates. If any- 
thing appears amiss at school, often 
talking the matter over with the pup#’s 
parents can help disclose the cause. 
Parents, almost without exception, are 
willing to assist the student én over- 
coming any difficulties he may en- 
counter, š 

Laymen appreciate, too, the oppor- 
tunity of planning with teachers. Tt 


„isa comforting thought to know Mary 


or Johnny is in the hands of some one 
who thinks enough of the child to con- 
sult with the parent about him period- 
ically. 

The second method of planning with 
parents is a relatively new one. In 
both rural and urban areas the school 
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today is taking its place as a commu- 
nity center. Each school serves a par- 
ticular locality and should take an 
active part in meeting that commu- 
nity’s needs and helping to solve its 
problems. For the teacher this has 
particular significance, since he should 
know his community and its problems 
well in order to understand the forces 
causing his students to develop as they 
do, as well as to assist the neighborhood 
in solving its problems, 

The most common organization 
formed for this purpose is the school 
parent-teacher association. This type 
of group is known to all and fulfills 
its obligations admirably. Two other 
types of groups, however, offer inter- 
esting possibilities for planning and 
will be discussed more fully. 

A small group with a centrally 1o- 
cated focus of interest is the room 
parent-teacher group. Within this or- 
ganization are the teacher and the 
mothers and fathers of the pupils in 
the basic education class. These peo- 
ple meet periodically to learn and plan 
how best they can help the children de- 
velop. At these gatherings thegeach- 
er may discuss what the students are 
doing and ask for comments, a child 
psychologist or other resource person 
may speak, or a panel may present in- 
formation on a topic under considera- 
tion, The vital idea of these meetings 
ig not merely to have parents and 
teacher get to know each other better, 
but to plan and act on problems over 
which they have control and which af- 
fect the development of boys and girls. 

With the completion of its new 
building Kinloch Park is ready to ex- 
plore another aspect of teacher-parent 
planning. With a beautiful, arena- 
type auditorium and numerous other 
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facilities the school is now capable of 
meeting many more of the needs of the 
community. Gradually this new build- 
ing can become the center of social, re- 
creational, and intellectual enjoyment 
for the surrounding area. Here the 
problem of proper staff-parent plan- 
ning is of utmost importance and the 
field for development is open wide. 
The teachers at Kinloch Park Jun- 
ior High School realize the key place 
that planning has in the organization 
of a school that follows the principles 
of democracy. This article has at- 


Your Teen-Agers. By Alvena Burnite. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. 
1952. $2.95. 


Our present-day civilization ushered in 
as it is by an era of intensified specializa- 
tion often spells confusion to the teen- 
ager, Even more perplexing at times is 
the teen-ager of today to both his teacher 
and his parents. 


In Your Teen-Agers, teachers as well as 
parent will find helpful, down-to-earth ad- 
vice on guiding the destinies of their adol- 
escent charges. The author, from her pro- 
fession as a social worker and her own 
first-hand experience as a mother, recog- 
nizes youth of today as the product of the 
envirdyment offered to them con-jointly by 
the home and by society. 

To all phases of adolescent life, Mrs. 
Burnite offers the application of whole- 
some, common-sense principles. These are 
focused upon the spiritual and emotional 
development of the adolescent ag well as 
upon his physical and intellectual develop- 
ment. In such chapters as Meeting Self, 
How They Tick, Are you Human? Living 
with Hurricanes, Let’s be Frank, and many 
others, the why and wherefore of the teen- 
ager’s often mis-understood actions will 
come alive to the reader. 

The author’s “chatty” style makes the 
book delightful and easy reading for the 
teacher after a weary day in the class- 
room. It is something different from the 

usual heavier, more technical books on 
the guidance of adolescents. It should be 
on the book-shelf of every teacher of adol- 
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tempted to show some of the instang 
by which this planning has been 
into practice by these teachers, 
Much remains to be done in de 
ing thé skills of planning and 


stances that illustrate the need for im 
proving their methods of working t 
gether, both among themselves an 
with others interested in the growil 
and development of happy, wellad 
justed children. } 

The challenge is there—and it is bey 
ing accepted. | 


escents.—Sistern Mary Amarona, 0, SoN 
St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indian 


The Other Child. By Richard S. Lewi 
with Alfred A. Strauss and Laura E. Le 
tinen. New York: Grune and Stratto 
1951. $2.50, 


Literature on the formal child abounds 
However, for the child who differs 
the normal child, not too much is availab 
for the average parent and teacher. Her 
is a book written specifically for the 
men in non-technical terminology. 

The Other Child is sub-titled 
brain-injured child.” This is the child 
is normal in other respects, but who ha 
by accident suffered a brain injury. mM 
book explains in clear terms what a bral 
injured child is, his psychopathology, 4% 
what his management and educatid 
should be. Facts are presented and d 
tions indicated for the better understal 
ing of teachers, parents, social wors® 
and all may have some contact with, ¢ 
take an interest in children who ™ 
“other” than normal. 

For the parents of such an “other” chili 
and for the child himself this book m 
be the means of opening up a new y 
standing, which could be the first step ® 
ward turning a personal tragedy int? 
triumphant overcoming of handicap. 

This reviewer would suggest that tead 
ers not only read this small volume the! 
selves, but recommend it to the parents! 
such a handicapped child—Sister Mm 
Amatora, O. S. F., Ph. D., St. Francis @ 
lege, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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The Librarian’s Viewpoint 
“ of Core Curriculum 


By ELIZABETH E. PENROSE and BARBARA M. BAILEY 
Miami Edison Junior High School, Miami, Florida 


ASIC EDUCATION, or the core 
program, has brought many 
changes to the Edison Junior 

High Library. The change in circu- 
lation is perhaps one of the most read- 
ily discernible. In the short life of 
our library, the circulation has always 
been heavy, but with the core curricu- 
lum our materials were totally imade- 
quate to our needs. It took us a whole 
year to accumulate the basie core ma- 
terials. Practically everything we had 
was being cireulated, including pamph- 
lets and clippings; materials which 
previously had assumed a rather minor 
rôle. As more and more books had to 
be put on reserve to meet the daily 
needs of large core classes, the over- 
night circulation increased tremendous- 
ly. Circulation of more books in the 
classrooms was an ambition which at 
first had to be denied due to the shoxt- 
ness of materials, but which later was 
realized. Pre¥iously, our biggest cir- 
culation had been fiction. Now, how- 
ever, the boys and girls read as much 
to fulfill their class projects and units 
as for leisure time pleasure. Core cur- 
riculum not only changed the quantity 
of material read, but the motive in 
reading, and the types of material read. 
Previous to the core program, boys 
and girls used reference books to ful- 
fill one special assignment. In the tra- 
ditional classroom, teachers generally 
did not stress all phases of a subject at 


once. Instead of teaching a unit as a 
whole, they taught one phase at a time 
to the whole class, giving out assign- 
ments for everyone to complete at the 
same time. Usually the teacher would 
tell the child which book to use, such 
as the encyclopedia, or the World Al- 
manac. 

When a core unit is taught, however, 
every phase of that unit is studied si- 
multaneously, not one or two special 
assignments made. So that when a 
class studies an all-embracing unit like 
“United Nations,” one committee of 
pupils will study the historical back- 
ground of the United Nations, and will 
want information on the old League of 
Nations, and Woodrow Wilson, as well 
as the events of the 1940’s which led 
to the forming of the modern organiza- 
tion. Another committee will @tudy 
the flags of the nations. Another will 
want information on the interesting 
customs and ways of life of member 
nations. Still another will study the 
inner workings of the United Nations; 
how it conduets its business, what its 
aims are, what its weaknesses are, and 
what it has accomplished. 

The librarian must have obtained 
books on all these related subjects. If 
we cannot find all we want in books, 
then we must get pamphlets, film 
strips, and pictures. When the boys 
and girls come in to do research, they 
will look through not one book, ‘but a 
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dozen. They will exhaust material in 
the encyclopedias, then they will go on 
to explore Strange Customs, Manners, 
and Beliefs, India, The Land of the 
English People, How the United Na- 
tions Works, and Flags of All Nations. 
A material change has resulted from 
the core program in regard to reference 
books, and reference materials. 

There has been a corresponding 
change in the use of fiction books. To 
supplement reference material, the 
boys and girls read fiction which ampli- 
fies and makes more interesting their 
factual knowledge. For example, they 
devour such books as Two Lands for 
Ming, Peggy Goes Overseas, and Ad- 
venture in Tunisia. Now they are 
reading fiction not only for pleasure 
but for information. 

Many English teachers worry about 
the place of literature in the core curri- 
culum, and feel that it might be 
slighted. The fact is, that the boys 
and girls read at least as much litera- 


_ ture, if not more, and that they derive 


much more benefit from their reading 
by virtue of its being so closely con- 
nected with their other work. Read- 
ing b(yomes more meaningful when it 
is coupled with things which the boys 
and girls understand and enjoy. 

It is obvious from the above discus- 
sion of reference and fiction in the core 
program, that the ordering of materials 
must also be adapted to core needs. No 
longer does the librarian sit down in 
the midst of the so-called “basie book 
collections” or even a Children’s or 
High School Catalog to hunt for things 
to order. Instead we have a list of an- 
ticipated units submitted by core cur- 
riculum teachers, as well as the other 
teachers. With these lists, we search 
the catalogs to compile our orders. If 
the unit is to be South America, we 
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order everything we can find on the 
individual countries and their histor- 
ies, costumes, customs, geography, na- 
tural resources, manufacturing, ete, 
We try Yo obtain many books with pic- 
tures since the boys and girls like to 
draw them, or make murals for the 
classroom, or use them as the basis for 
models and projects. 

To supplement the book order, we 
try to get as many pamphlets as pos- — 
sible. When the material was so lim- 
ited for a health unit, we drew heavily 


on the Library Extension Service at — Í 


the University of Florida. From 
them, we received books and hundreds 
of pamphlets pertaining to all phases 
of health, We were able to order and 
receive. this material before it was 
needed thanks to the far-sighted teach- 
er who let us know that she was plan- 
ning to teach this unit. 

The library can serve the core pro- 
gram, only if teachers keep the libra- 
rians informed as to their plans for 
units of study. This means that the 
core program necessarily admits @ 
closer cooperation between teacher and 
librarian than ever before. The teach- 
er must let the librarian know the unit 
tobe taught next, so that the librarian 
may have time to prepare a reserve | 
shelf of books on that unit, as well as 
related pamphlet material and fiction 
books. After some experience with 
core programs, the librarian learns how | 
to make her work easier; for example, 
if a list is made of books and other ma- 
terials used for each unit, this list may _ 
be used over and over again, thus sav- 
ing the librarian the time and effort in- 
volved in hunting out materials. 
teacher should also be provided with — 
such a list. The teacher should also — 
be informed of the location of resource — 
units in the library. The resource unit 


The 
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is a product of the core curriculum. 
When each teacher in the core program 
prepares such a unit for his own use, 
he submits a copy to the library and 
another copy to the County Hesouree 
Center. From the Resource Center 
the librarian also collects copies of the 
units and keeps them on file in her own 
library, available for teacher use. 

Since the seating capacity of our 
library does not allow whole classes to 
come together, we must devise as many 
means as possible for accomodating 
everyone, One method is to permit 
only a few committees from each of the 
25 basic or core classes into the library 
at a time. The teacher must cooper- 
ate with the librarian in this respect, 
and help with the scheduling. On the 
other hand, the librarian must cooper- 
ate with the teacher by providing li- 
brary books for classroom use. This, 
of course, precludes using books which 
are being used by other classes at the 
same time, 

The librarian and teacher must fur- 
ther cooperate in the ordering of new 
materials. The teacher must let the 
librarian know when she wants new 
books, and the librarian must keep the 
teacher informed of the arrival of m&- 
terials. ` 

* Core teachers should assist in pro- 
viding library instruction for core 
study groups. They should arrange to 
bring their new groups to the library 
for instruction in the use of the libra- 
ry. This general orientation may be 
given by the librarian. It should re- 
main the duty of the teacher to provide 
further detailed instruction in such 
matters a8 using the index of a book 
properly, understanding call numbers 
in the card catalog, and making biblio- 
graphies. It is mandatory to the suc- 
cess of the core program that teacher 
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and librarian work closely together. 
The core curriculum brings a closer 
measure of cooperation between pupils 
and librarian than ever before. Before 
a unit is actually inaugurated, (when 
it is the planning period) the teacher 
usually sends a committee to the libra- 
ry to check over and help locate ma- 
terials on the unit. They compile a 
list of related film strips, books, pam- 
phlets, pictures, charts, and periodi- 
cals, and report back to the class with 


their findings. They may also refer 


to the Educators’ Index of Free Ma- 
terials, and suggest that the librarian 
orde» certain materials listed there 
which relate to the unit. In this re- 
spect, the pupils are actually helping to 
run the library. Pupils help the li- 
brary in another respect. While they 


are on field trips, they generally ac- - 


cumulate immense quantities of pam- 
phlet and other materials. These 
things are put on display in the class- 
room while the unit is in progress, but 
after the unit is done, the materials 
are given to the library to help aug- 
ment its resources. Thus the pupils 
take an active part in helping the li- 
brarian. j 0 
The librarians in a core program 
give more individual and group help 
than ever before. The child requires 
more books than he did under the old 
program. He must be helped and 
encouraged with suggestions and ad- 
vice regarding the broad field of his in- 
terest. Among the ways in which we 
can help the pupils is by changing the 
appearance and function of the library 
to accomodate the core curriculum. 
Since one of the aims of the core pro- 
gram is to provide the child with real- 
istic lifelike activities, the library must 
parallel this purpose by creating as 
comfortable, realistic, and lifelike a 
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physical appearance as possible. 
Though our school is the oldest in the 
county, and our library small in com- 
parison with others, we are fortunate 
in having two fair sized, comfortable 
rooms. They have a living room-like 
atmosphere which we try to foster by 
keeping them as neat and attractive as 
wecan, The rooms are dusted and the 
tables polished every day, and with the 
addition of flowers and frequently 
changed bulletin boards, we feel that 
` the atmosphere provides a stimulating 
background for study and research. 
The whole function of the library 
must adapt to core program needs. 
From being a place where books are 
kept, our library has become a real 
laboratory; a place where creative 
ideas are born through research. As 
an example, let us relate what hap- 
pened when a boy from a core class 
came into the library looking for a pic- 
ture of an early American ship. One 
of the librarians told him that there 
were many books with pictures of ships 
in the library and that one in parti- 
cular, Historic Models had not only 
pictures but instructions on how to 
puild models. The boy looked over 
Historic Models and became so inter- 
ested that he decided to build a model 
as a core project rather than just copy 
the picture for his notebook. He saw 
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the Shop teacher about the wood and 
other materials checked out the book 
and got busy. This boy was the kind 
who rarely worked in school, and the 


ship when finished was probably the 


only really good piece of work he had 
ever done at school. 


grade and the congratulations of the 


class, he took a great deal of satisfac A 


tion in a job which he had picked for 
himself, and at which he had sue 
ceeded. 

Tn using so many books for one piece 
of work, the boys and girls must of ne- 
cessity develop some cri tical thinking. 
They must sort through the welter of 
material and decide which information 
is of the most value to them, and which 
they should discard. This is in con- 
trast to the traditional method of study, 
and we feel it is a welcome contrast, 
and much more in the spirit of true 
scholarship. 

After the start of the core program 
in the library, (which is usually quite 


difficult) the librarian generally comes : 


to the belief that at last the library is 
coming into its rightful place of pri- 
mary importance in the school. The 
work which is done in the library is 
rw the practical realization of prepa- 


ration in the classroom. Ţ We feel that — 


the core curriculum has been beneficial 
to the dibrary. 


Besides a good 


A Dean's Eye View of 


Core Curriculum 


By MRS, MARY McGUIRE ; 
Miami Edison Junior High School, M iami, Florida 


ALL IT Core Curriculum, Basic 
Education, Block of Time, or 
whatever you will; the problem 

of the dean remains the same whether 
the school is large or small. Although 
the duties of the dean vary from school 
to school, the case too often is that 
guidance activities have to be sand- 
wiched in between administrative du- 
ties and disciplining. Working with- 
in a core program where the main em- 
phasis is placed on learning to under- 
stand each child and helping him in 
his life adjustments, the dean is no 
longer required to be the disciplinary 
agent. The fearsome task of “disei- 
plining” is replaced by a student self- 
discipline and the dean is thus able to 
devote his time to guidance activities 
and not have to spend hours as the 
dreaded authoritarian personality. 
The discipline of the tradition&l 
school is a farcry from the self-disci- 
pline found in core curriculum classes. 
Pupils learn that there are “certain 
laws or regulations which all persons 
must obey. The adult, for example, is 
faced with the necessity of obeying 
traffic regulations, arriving at work on 
time, caring for the needs of the fam- 
ily at home. The adult, however, has 
set goals or long range plans for him- 
self so that he does disagreeable as well 
as agreeable tasks in order to reach 
these goals. Much of life is governed 
by disciplined actions, some self-im- 


posed and some imposed by a higher 
authority for the welfare of all. 


Tn the modern classroom the teacher _ 


no longer has to tell the pupils exactly 
what they should do and how they 
should do it. ‘The goals or plans are 
set wp by the class and the restrictions 
or limitations necessary for the achiev- 
ing of the goals are also decided by the 
group. The core-teacher assists and 
advises the boys and girls so that they 
can make the best possible decisions 
for themselves. The activities within 
the classroom situation, then, become 
the result of mutual planning on the 
part of pupils and teacher. 

The self-imposed plans of the class 
must of a necessity contain self-disei- 
pline. Students are quick to realize 
that without rules and regulations cha- 
os would exist. The differen be- 
tween discipline in the traditional 
classroom and in the core curriculum 
class lies not in the fact that the former 
has rules and the latter does not, but 
in the allimportant fact that rules 
made in a core curriculum class are 
determined by the needs of the class. 

What then is the place of the dean 
in such a situation? Ideally, self- 
regulation should dispense with the 
necessity of having such an authori- 
tarian figure. We find, however, that 
at times students want to refer to a 
higher authority than themselves for 
advice and help. Then too, we have 
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those infrequent occasions when the 
decisions of the school board, the su- 


perintendént, or the parents must be. 


considered and democracy must give 
way to authoritarianism. Commands 
should be reserved for those occasions 
when, as in the life of adults, obedience 
is a necessity. 

The core curriculum classroom may 
at times appear noisy. How can it be 
free from noise when students are 
working, planning, and making their 
own decisions? Boys and girls have 
to learn the difference between “just 
noise” and a “busy noise” and how to 
attain the latter; the community also 
must be educated to understand that 
the activities found within the modern 
progressive classroom are not the same 


“as those they as children experienced 


in the traditional classroom. 

We are living in a modern and very 
complex world. We find that our par- 
ents are confused, teachers perplexed, 
congressmen disagree, the military per- 
sonnel argue among themselves about 
flying saucers; authority everywhere is 
being questioned and we have no other 
authority to which we can turn than 

-ourseives. Within ourselves must we 
find the security and order which we 
desire. 

_ Our youth shows symptoms of anx- 
iety ; many of these anxieties are trans- 
mitted, for human feelings are con- 
tagious. Just as adults worry about 
paying taxes, being drafted, or the rat- 
ing the principal will give them, chil- 
dren worry about grades, pimples, or 
being loved; the worries of children 
are just as real as those of adults and 
are of as much importance to him. 
Each child wants, above all else, to be 
loved; in this love and affection he 


. finds security. Within the core pro- 


gram, in the hands of a competent 
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teacher, the child may find the under- 
standing, security, and relief from anx- 
iety-producing pressures which he so 
desires.. In the core program, the em- 
phasis is not on finishing a textbook. 
or completing a workbook, but rather 
on bringing security and order into the 
life of the child. The teacher, as a 
transmitter of culture, must learn to 
cope with his own fears and anxieties 
and then to help children to cope with 
theirs. 

The extended period of time which | 
is available in the core program makes 
it possible for the teacher to become 
better acquainted with all the children. 
Pure subject matter teaching in such 
a situation becomes a thing of the past, 
and helping the whole child is the cen- 
ter of emphasis. We find that the core 
program with its emphasis on meaning- A 
ful life experiences and the reorganiza- 
tion of the curriculum around common 
needs of adolescents is now the heart ~ 
of the guidance program of the junior Ti 
high school. : 

The core curriculum teacher now 
finds himself responsible for many at- i 
tivities which the traditional, subject — 
matter teacher too often ignores. The — 
core teacher is responsible for the de 
velopment of favorabl pupil-pupil, i 
pupil-teacher, pupil-administrator atti- ~ 
tudes. He makes it possible for all chil 
dren to achieve success. He accepts 
the challenge to develop desirable mem 
tal, moral, and health habits and prac- f 
tices. The teacher becomes the center — 
of the child’s school life and thus acts 
as an aid to him in his adjustments 
and helps him to solve his problems 
If guidance in the junior high school 
is to be considered to be the helping of 
boys and girls to plan their courses of = 
action wisely, considering always theit 
school, fellow-students, and comm” 
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nity, then the core program must be- 
come the center of the guidance activ- 
ities. ; 
Educational guidance can bẹ handl- 
ed easily by the core teacher in the 
classroom situation. It is vitally ne- 
cessary that all boys and girls under- 
stand the total educational program of 
the school. They need to know not 
only what subjects are available but 
also need an understanding of the part 
each course can play in their long-range 
educational planning. The core teach- 
er, who knows the individual child and 
his interests and capabilities, is best 
able to help him make wise and suit- 
able choices of classes, curriculum, and 
schools. 
The junior high school student needs 
a knowledge of the world of work and 
the parts played in it by the various 
workers. Through a study .of job 
families, job analysis, etc., the student 
is made aware of the whole field of 
work and how each job and worker 
helps the rest of the world; he learns 
the dignity of labor as well as the re- 
sponsibilities of the white collar work- 
er. The core teacher not only makes 
information available concerning wofk 
and workers, byt he also assists the stu- 
“dent in making a vocational choice, 
even though the choice may be tempor- 
ary. Everyone needs a goal or a life’s 
plan, but this goal or plan must be con- 
sistent with one’s abilities. The teach- 
er must then understand the potentiali- 
ties or possibilities of success for each 
student; he must next help the student 
to understand them; and then help the 
student to make a wise choice. The 
job for the teacher is not finished with 
the selection of a vocation, but he must 


help the student in preparation for the- 
vocation and assist in his placement, 
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whether it be in a job or in the next 
educational step. 

The core program is the natural me- 
dia for group guidance techniques in 
the field of personal and social counsel- 
ing. Through the use of the group 
approach, problems which are consid- 
ered as “vital life and death” matters 
by the student can be discussed on a 
more or less impersonal level. The 
core teacher has to recognize first the 
existence of problems of a personal- 
social nature and be willing to help 
the pupils understand and analyze the 
problem, whether a solution which is 
acceptable to the group is achieved or 
not. 

The core teacher can, through group 
guidance, show that certain difficult 
problems are common to all, reveal the 
peer group attitude to such problems, 
and help the group in the development 
of wholesome attitudes. He can help 
to cope with the confusion which arises 
because of the different rôles the child 
is called upon to play; his rôle in 
school, home, church, the playground, 
ete. The teacher can help to develop 
attitudes of cooperation and h9@pful- 
ness; he can aid in setting up goals or 
purposes by which the child can evalu- 
ate his progress. The core program 
can offer the opportunity for the selec- 
tion of problems which are important 
to the student, discussion of these prob- 
lems, and setting up a goal or stand- 
ard which is acceptable to the child. 

Using the core program the teacher 
is able to help students develop self- 
discipline, and to assist the students 
in developing into mature, responsible 
citizens because the group has the time 
and the opportunity to work together 
in a curriculum which is based on per- 
sonal, meaningful experiences. In the 
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hands of a skillful teacher, the students 
not only master “common learnings” 
but also learn to live better in our pres- 
ent culture and plan for a better life 
than we are now experiencing. The 
dean in the core curriculum is gradu- 
ally taking over the functions of the 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Reviewed by PAUL ZANKOWICH 
Teacher, East Meadow, N, Y. 


Lets Look Inside Your House. By 


Herman and Nina Schneider, Illustrated 
by Barbara Ivins. N. Y. William R. 
Scott, Inc, 1952. $1.75. 


This is a picture book about water, heat, 
and electricity in the home. Youngsters 
will find out a great deal about how things 
work in the home and about the basic 
science principles that underly the opera- 
tion of the home appliances. A series of 
safe and easy-to-do experiments are pro- 
vided to show young researchers how 
science has come into the home to make 
living much easier. A 


Now Try This. By Herman and Nina 
Schneider. Illustrated by Bill Ballantine. 
N. Y. William R. Scott, Inc. 1952. $1.75. 


Thi is a second “Let’s Find Out” pic- 
ture science book by the Schneiders. By 
means of simple and safe experiments with 
things in the house, the young investigator 
can discover for himself the basic princi- 
ples used in moving things—the inclined 
plane, the wheel, the lever, friction. 


How Big Is Big. By Herman and Nina 


Schneider. Illustrated by Symeon Shi- 
min. N. Y. William R. Scott, Inc. 1952. 
$1.75. 


Again the Schneiders have prepared a 
very useful and instructive book for young 
readers. The puzzling and vague concepts 
of size that frequently baffle youngsters 
are explored and the answers to questions 
of relative bigness and smallness are ex- 
pressed in terms of the child. 
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home room and the guidance program, 
so the dean, as a guidance worker, is 
part of the core program, and an aid 
in the development of healthier bodies, 
more alert minds, and morally, spiritu- 
ally, and ethically conscious indivi- 


duals. 


Learning to Live in 1953. By Christine 
B. Gilbert, Jean Betzner, and Thomas J. 
McLaughlin. The Combined Book Exhibit, 
950 University Avenue, New York 52, New 
York. Free on Request. 

This is an excellent booklist for chil- 
dren and young people. Its compilation 
grew out of the Combined Book Exhibit 
which is a cooperative venture of a number 
of publishers. The bibliography is based 
on the developmental needs of children 
and young people and the categories are 
those having basic relationships to life. 
This is a splendid selection and a good 
classification. The books have been care 
fully graded and the annotations are help- 
ful. School librarians and teachers will 
want to request this helpful bibliography 
which is free for the asking. 

5 > 

Thanks to Trees. By Irma E. Webber’ 

N. Y. William R. Scott, Inc. 1952. $2.00" 


The importance of trees is discussed it 
this interesting book for children. The 
balance of nature and the interdependent? 
of trees, animals, and human beings até 
stressed. 


All About Eggs. By Millicent Selsam: 
Illustrated by Helen Ludwig. N. Y. 
liam R. Scott, Inc. 1952. $2.00. 


This book is about the beginnings of 
life—eggs and the living creatures that 
grow from them. Parents and teachers 
find this a useful resource for the child 
when he first questions where he camé 
from, 


Organizing and Utilizing 
Pupil Committees in the Basic Education 


Program 


By WILLIAM SCHREOK and LEONA GOLDWEBER 
Kinloch Park Junior High School, Miami, Fla. 


N INTEGRAL part of the Basie 
Edueation program of Kinloch 
Park Junior High School is 
committee work, By committee work 
we mean the cooperative efforts of 
groups working towards a common 
goal. Committees provide an oppor- 
tunity for working together in a demo- 
cratic manner. Skills necessary to be 
a responsible citizen must be practised 
if they are to be learned. Such prac- 
tice involves sharing, respecting, initi- 
ating following through, enjoying, 
participating, and using resources. 
Through working together pupils 
should learn respect for individual dif- 
ferences and realize that each indivi- 
dual contributes to the group. 


Organizing Committees 


Careful preparation is necessary bê 
fore a class can undertake committee 
‘work. This preparation should in- 
clude a discussion of committee mem- 
ber responsibilities, qualifications for 
a committee chairman, methods of sel- 
ecting chairman and members, opti- 
mum size of committees, and methods 
for summarizing, reporting, and evalu- 
ating the activities of the committees. 
Committees may be organized to meet 
the following needs: (1) development 
of skills, such as reading, spelling and 
math; (2) pupil interest; (3) special 
classroom duties such as care of class- 


room, library, hospitality and custodial 
responsibility. 

Several techniques may be utilized 
for the selection of capable committee 
leaders and members. A good begin- 
ning procedure to get committees 
started effectively is selection of lead- 
ers and committee members by the 
teacher. As the class becomes more 
familiar with group processes demo- -~ 
cratic practices should be employed. 

A second procedure inyolves the use 
of the sociogram. Upon ascertaining 
knowledge concerning which children 
are leaders, which are rejected, and 
upon what the child desires to work, 
the teacher may provide assistance to 
see that each child may develop into 
a valuable committee member. 

Students may be given an oppétun- 
ity to volunteer for membership in the 
committee which interests him parti- 
cularly, This is a third method for 
organizing committees. 

Finally, the students themselves may 
elect leaders and members. This is 
undoubtedly the most desirable and 
mature method of organization and 
stimulates a desire to be socially ac- 
cepted by all members of the class. 

To illustrate this preliminary plan- 
ning let us consider a specific unit, A 
popular unit studied during the past 
school year was “America the Beauti- 
ful.” During a general discussion one 
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day, members of the class discovered 
they came from various sections of the 
country. Skillful guidance on the part 
of the teacher steered this discussion 
toward a study of our country. (It is 
important to note that the teacher 
should be constantly alert to capitalize 
upon any opportunity to initiate a pre- 
viously well-prepared resource unit.) 
Before committee work could begin a 
general knowledge of the subject was 
necessary. The teacher, rather than 
presenting the unit problem, encour- 
aged research which resulted in an 
awareness that the U.S. may be divided 
into large geographical areas, The chil- 
dren themselves discovered the exist- 
ence of sectional differences; thus, the 
pupils identified the unit problems for 
themselves. Here was the apparent 
basis for establishing various commit- 
tees. Coinciding interests provided 
additional basis for this purpose. It 
was decided to study our country by 
large areas, including several or more 
states. At this point the members of 
the class made their wishes and inter- 
ests known, and cooperatively divided 
into five groups with five or six mem- 
bers’ in each committee. (Smaller 
committees are recommended for be- 
ginning teachers.) Each committee 
then elected its own officers, a chair- 
man, and secretary; and after a dis- 
cussion of the general information 
contained in the preliminary research 
and teacher overview, the individual 
committees began to establish their 
own objectives. For example: the 
Southern States Committee decided 
upon the objective “To show that each 
state or section produces that which it 
is best capable of producing.” These 
questions developed from a discussion 
of the objective: What are the products 
of the Southern States? Why is the 
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South peculiarly adapted to producing 
these products? What effect has this 

had on the rest of the country? Par | 
ticular research followed to answer | 
these questions. The pupils made use 

of textbooks in the classroom, library 
facilities, correspondence with South: 
ern State Departments, magazine arti- 
cles, newspapers, resource speakers, 
audio-visual aids, interviews with spe 
cialist teachers, local people who might 
be acquainted with the subject, and 
their classmates. j 


| 
H 
The unit was of such a nature that 
A | 
4 
i 


field trips could be used and plans wete 
made for this method of study. Trips 
were planned which had direct bearing 
upon the problem and were planned 
carefully in advance. Since Florida 
was included in the Southern States, 
atrip to the University of Miami’s ex 
perimental farm was organized. Th 
addition to this, the county agent was 
invited to speak to the class. Many 
other resources, such as the Hydropot- 
ic Unit, the courthouse, a dairy farm, 
and the chamber of commerce were 
available, 

As the committees delved into theit 
work, they found it necessary to devor 
op various skills and technique’ 
Among these they fouñid it essential te 
become familiar with map-reading 
letter-writing, personal interview m% 
thods, note-taking, organizing prim 
materials, selecting intelligently thë 
pertinent materials received from var 
ious state departments, finding a84 
constructing illustrations, using the 
telephone properly, arranging transp 
tation, and apportioning the time a% 
vantageously to meet schedules 
appointments. The committees 
the art department and arts and crafts 
department of the school extensively: 


PUPIL COMMITTEES IN THE BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The enrichment teachers worked close- 
ly with the basic education teachers to 
make their facilities and special skills 
available to the committee. ; 
When the research phase of the com- 
mittee work was completed, in written 
form, the group discussed the possible 
ways of presenting their findings. Sev- 
eral methods were considered. Among 
these were puppet shows, panel discus- 
sions, skits, debates, recordings, dis- 
plays, posters and photographs. The 
public address system was a means 
suggested for added interest. The 
Southern States Committee constructed 
models which represented products of 
the South. They also drew a large 
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map on which they pasted samples of 
these products in the appropriate area. 
Several committee members presented 
reports on the importance of these pro- 
ducts to the rest of the country. Maps, 
reports and correspondence from State 
Departments were used to present in- 
formation concerning the climate, geo- 
graphy, and soil areas. A puppet 
show illustrated the exchange of pro- 
ducts and the interdependence of the 
states and areas. 

Seyeral techniques may be employed 
to measure the effectiveness of commit- 
te work. A sample form which may 
be used to evaluate pupil committee 
meetings is provided here. 


HOW DID OUR MEETING GO? 


Did members work well so that no one had to carry more than 


his share of work? 


How many worked? All... Most........- 


Did you work to your own satisfaction t 


Did we know what we were going to do when we started ? 
Did you get said what you wanted to say? 
Did you catch yourself talking more than you intended to 


talk? 


Did you feel that the good points you made were fully 
e 


considered ? 


Did you succeed, in helping other pupils? 
Did you succeed in helping everyone move forward ? 
Do you feel that you had to carry more 


work in the meeting? 


Do you feel that you did as good a job as you usually do? 


Did the chairman do a good job? 


Did the group give him help in deciding the order of 


business? 


Did the group help in summarizing the work? 
we did in this meeting what we started out 


Do you think 
to do? 


Y epee Novas 


Half... Few. 


than your share of 


What does this group need to watch for next time as far as 
habits of work are concerned? Comment on back of 


page if you will. 


A pupil-teacher evaluation was used 
in our particular unit. The pupils 
evaluated each other in terms of their 
participation and the quality of their 
efforts in the work of the committee. 
Pupils and teachers together con- 
structed questions designed to measure 
the grasp the pupils had of the im- 
portant concepts of the unit. The pu- 

. pils evaluated themselves not only at 
the conclusion but constantly during 
the unit with regard to how well they 
achieved their objectives and how. well 
they progressed in using available re- 
sources. Inter-visitation was one of 
the most popular methods of evalua- 
tion. Other classes were invited to 
observe and criticize the work that had 
been done. Painstaking efforts were 
taken to impress the members of other 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Teaching Children in the Middle 
Grades. By Alvina Trent Burrows. Bos- 
ton. D. C. Heath and Company. 1952. 
$3.75. 


The period of middle childhood, the 
years approximately from eight through 
eleva, is very carefully surveyed in this 
objective study by Professor Burrows. It 
is the author’s assumption that the more 
fully we understand the needs and urgen- 
cies of each period of child growth, the 
better we can help children to live satis- 
factorily at the time, and to grow toward 
ever richer maturity. In the first two sec- 
tions of her book, Professor Burrows pre- 
sents individuals and discusses the psy- 
chological considerations in middle child- 
hood and the physical growth of children 
from eight through eleven. Content learn- 
ings for the middle grades are examined 
and such areas as the language arts, read- 
ing, the arts, number work, and the num- 
erous skills whieh the child must needs 
acquire are fully investigated. The vol- 
ume will be useful to prospective teachers 
of children of these years, to in-service 
teachers, and to elementary school super- 
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classes in order to solicit favorable 
comment, 

The use of pupil committees is an 
important part of good teaching and 
particularly so in the basic education 
program. They provide an opportun- 
ity for working together in a democra- 
tie manner. f 

We cannot overemphasize the im- 
portance of gathering data and inter- 
preting facts. We feel that the use 
of pupil committees in the basic edu- 
cation program of our school has en- 
abled us to teach something even more 
important. We are teaching boys and 
girls through an actual democratic 
process—that they have something to 
give, something to learn, something to 
be responsible for, something to enjoy 
and something to strive for. 


visors and administrators.—Pavut ZANKO- 
wWICH, Teacher, East Meadow, N. Y. 


Adolescence and Youth. By Paul Lan- 
dis. New York. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 1952. $5.00. 


This is the second edition of a book 
*yhich has had very popular reception in 
the field of teacher education. Dr. Landis 
(State College of Washisgton) holds that 
adolescents and youth in today’s society 
experience difficulty in attaining maturity 
primarily in three fields—moral, marital, 
and economic, Throughout the text, the 
emphasis is placed upon the sociological 
and psychological rather than upon the 
purely physiological problems of the pro 
cess of maturing. The basic theory of this 
second edition is unchanged, and the gen- 
eral outline remains the same as that of 
the earlier volume. There has been con- 
siderable rewriting, much expansion, and 
the inclusion of new data. An excellent 
text dealing with the transition experi- 
ences that bridge the gap from the tee? 
age period to maturity—WnouuM P. 
Sears, New York University. 
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Initiating žbe Core Curriculum 
from a Principal’s Viewpoint 


By PAUL A. DAVISON, Principal 
Miami Edison Junior High School 


HIS IS my third year of experi- 

ment with the core curriculum 

at Miami Edison Junior High 
School. In our first year of core work, 
we began with five of twelve seven 
grade sections. The following year 
all seventh and eighth grades were on 
the program and this year we have 
maintained these, but have not moved 
into the ninth grade largely because 
of individual scheduling difficulties. 

Our first taste of the core program 

was entirely on a volunteer, experi- 
mental basis as far as the teachers were 
concerned. Though we floundered and 
made many mistakes, two things held 
us together as a core group. First, a 
practicum on the core program was Or- 
ganized and taught under the sponsor- 
ship of the University of Miami. This 
course dealt largely with specific prob- 
lems that arose in the classroom and® 
the techniques that were used to meet 
fhem. Second, the core teachers, the 
librarians, and the principal met one 
afternoon a week to diseuss the core 


` program. We exchanged ideas, built 


resource units, and searched for re- 
source materials, 

This latter practice proved to be very 
desirable in that the group developed a 
spirit of responsibility towards proving 
that the core curriculum program was 
a good method of teaching. Consider- 
ing the early reaction of the faculty 
towards the new program, a spirit of 


cooperation and responsibility was 
quite essential. The reactions ranged 
from overenthusiasm to open skepti- 
cism, 

Group evaluation and experience 
with the core curriculum soon began 
to result in an inspection by teachers, 
whether they were skeptical or not, of 
their basic philosophies and objectives 
in teaching. I believe the challenge 
of the core program caused many of 
the experienced teachers to reevaluate 
their teaching in a new light and to try 
better, or at least different ways of 
teaching. By the end of the first year, 
I could sense’a definite shift from em- 
phasis on subject matter to an interest 
in the individual child and a recogni- 
tion of some of the immediate and re- 
mote needs of adolescent children. 

The challenge of the core program 
also extended to the teachers of explor- 
atory and enrichment courses. We 
have found that a change of method in 
teaching in the areas of language arts 
and social studies affected these non- 
core teachers and resulted in many new 
types of activities being incorporated 
in their fields. 

In the evaluations the teachers and 
I have made from time to time, I have 
attempted to interpret both objectively 
and subjectively some of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the core program in 
our local situation. To me the great- 
est value of the program is that it 
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makes easier the transition from the 
elementary school to the highly depart- 
mentalized senior high school. With 
the teacher spending longer periods of 

_ time with the same pupils, the semi- 
anonymous state most students have 
found to exist in large departmental- 
ized junior high schools is reduced. 
This means a better understanding be- 
tween teacher and pupil: It means a 
guidance program revolving around 
the classroom teacher where it right- 
fully belongs. The combining of two 
subjects plus unit teaching in the long- 
er block of time tends to redirect the 
emphasis from teaching subject mat- 
ter to teaching pupils which, with in- 
creased pupil-teacher planning, builds 
a closer bond between teacher and pu- 
pil. All of this goes a long way to- 
wards creating a healthy, active inter- 
est in school. 

To evaluate the success of the core 
program in our own particular school, 
we made a combination of language 
arts and geography in the seventh 
grade, and American history and lang- 
uage arts in the eighth grade. When 
the eighth grade moved into the core 
progam in its second year at our 
school, we found that American his- 
tory did not lend itself to the develop- 
ment of worthwhile field trips as geo- 
graphy had. I found that the same 
practices in building units and un- 
earthing resources did not work as they 
had with the seventh grade. My own 
evaluation of the progress in the eighth 
grade was not as high as I had hoped 
for in light of the experience we had 
from the seventh grades’ first year’s 
work. The pattern of group work 
with each grade -must vary accord- 
ing to the flexibility and experience 
of the teachers as well as with the 
resources available. I believe I was 
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in error in assuming the same degree 
of success in both grade levels. 

If the core program is to be success- 
ful, much of its success will depend on 
the principal; how much he himself ig 
sold on the program, how well he is 
able to sell his teachers, and the 
amount of continued help he is able to 
give them. Among his duties and re 
sponsibilities are the following items; 
First, he should see that teachers have 
time to spend on planning better class- 
room organizations and teaching tech- 
niques. Second, the principal is ina 
position to provide the necessary Te 
sources that are one of the biggest prob- 
lems of the core program. These re 
sources include the moveable desks that 
are so desirable in core work, as well 
as maps, tables, and supplies of all 
kinds. The lack of adequate class: 1 
room facilities is very disheartening to 
a good core teacher and is often a stum- 
bling block. Third, evaluation of the 
program at various stages should be 
the responsibility of the principal 
Fourth, the integration of the guidance ~ 
program, exploratory and enrichment 
courses falls upon the principal's 
Yhoulders if it is to be a whole school 
activity. Fifth, the principal can, in 
interviewing prospective teachers, MY 
to determine which will best fit into — 
the core program. 

I would like to conclude with a few 
general observations regarding the cor? 
program and its effect on teachers, stl ~ 
dents, and the community. Teachers i 
will feel insecure immediately after # 
change in teaching methods and teach: 
ing objectives. Real success in the 
core program is dependent upon the 
sense of accomplishment the teacher 
experiences. A poor teacher is doubly 
poor with the longer block of time. 


id 


THE CORE CURRICULUM FROM A PRINCIPAL'S VIEWPOINT 


Care should be exercised to convert 
potential critics of the program. Ex- 
perienced teachers may claim that we 
are neglecting the fundamentals and 
that much of the classroom activity is 
a waste of time. The best method to 
prevent unjust criticism is to keep peo- 
ple informed and—where possible— 
encourage their help. Among these 
people can be the people of the commu- 
nity. We are making a wider use of 
our community resources and the 
school program is focused more on com- 
munity problems. A good public rela- 
tions program with the community 
should precede initiation of a core pro- 
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gram. Thus far, our best public rela- 
tions expert have been the pupils them- 
selves. 4 

The best advice I can give is to go 
slowly. Don’t expect miracles, . and 
remember there are many ways of 
achieving results, Evaluate from time 
to time to show what growth has been 
made, Remember also that your prin- 
cipal-teacher relationship involves the 
same techniques that apply to teacher- 
pupil relationship in the core pro- 
gram. All in all the core program has 
produced a happier, better adjusted, 
and a more active student body at Mia- 
mi Edison Junior High School. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Education for Freedom and Respon- 
sibility Selected Essays by Edmund Ezra 
Day. Ithaca. Cornell University Press. 
1952. $2.50. 


For twelve years, Edmund Ezra Day 
served Cornell University as its fifth presi- 
dent and chancellor. Dr. Day came to 
Cornell via Darthmouth, Harvard, and 
Michigan. His reputation was that of a 
first rank economist and a great teacher. 
In these essays on the various aspects of 
freedom and responsibility in relation to 
education, Dr. Day’s thoughts are those of 
a dedicated and devoted teacher. Dr. Day 
gied in 1951 an@ these collected essays 
make a lasting tribute to a great figure 
of American  education—Wiriast P, 
Sears, New York University. 


Divided We Fought. A pictorial His- 
tory of the War, 1861-1865. General Edi- 
tor: David Donald. New York. The Mac- 
millan Company. $10.00. 


From literally thousands of photographs 
and drawings made on the actual fields of 
battle, the editors of this pictorial history 
of the Civil War have gathered some five 
hundred pictures which tell the exciting 
and tragic story from Fort Sumter to Ap- 
pomattox. This is history in the real 
sense of the word and the text with its 
captions and running commentary pro- 


vides a background for the pictures. The 
statement that the Civil War is the best 
photographed war in our history is borne 
out in these pages where picture after pic- 
ture depicts the leading figures of the war 
in action and the grim scenes of the battle 
fields. Teachers and students who are 
studying the Civil War will find this vol- 
ume a wonderful aid in their work.— WI- 
yam P, Sears, New York University. 


Your Opportunity. Edited and Pub- 
lished by: Theodore S. Jones. Mutton, 
Massachusetts. 1952. $4.95 cloth; $3.95 


paper. 


Your Opportunity is a catalogue of basic 
information about scholarships, fellow- 
ships, educational loans, awards, grants, 
prizes, and similar items. As a reference 
for students, parents, teachers, and above 
all, counselors, it should prove to be an 
extremely valuable source of information. 
Its 200-odd pages contain much material 
on the usual and the unusual opportunities 
that exist for people who wish to continue 
their education, to find financial assistance 
for so doing, and to win recognition for 
their attainments in their chosen fields of 
study. Your Opportunity is planned as an 
annual manual. As such, it will be a much 
used source in the counselor's office and in 
the school library.—WILLIAM P, SEARS, 


New York University. 
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Administration of Basic Education 


Pro granis 


By H. H. PLOTTS, Principal and WILLIS A. BAXLEY, Teacher 
Shenandoah Junior High School 


CTUALLY administration of the 
basic education program in a 
school begins before a single class 

is taught by a teacher in this area. 
Since the principal leads the school in 
accomplishing the accepted goals of the 
community and the profession in gen- 
eral, he is also responsible for any 
place basic education may occupy in 
the curriculum. While the basic edu- 
cation program is still in the planning 
stage it is he who must decide how 
much and how rapidly the school 
should change, what the community 
really wants for its youth in regard to 
formal instruction, what limitations 
are placed by physical restrictions such 
as the obtaining of other faculty mem- 
bers or conversion of the present facul- 
ty members to the basic education ap- 
proayh to learning, what areas should 
be embraced in the education program, 
and how this change can best be coord- 
inated with the total school program. 
First, let’s consider how much and 
how rapidly the school will change. 
Some administrators have established 
this change practically by administra- 
tive decree. This plan almost always 
gets the immediate goal accomplished 
rapidly. Is change by decree the best 
way to go about introducing basie edu- 
cation to the students, faculty mem- 
bers, and the community? Most ad- 
ministrators would agree that this ap- 
proach would practically guarantee any 


undertaking a short and unpleasant ex- 
istenee. Another approach is by evol- 
utionary process under which the pro: 
gram would likely die before it: could 
be realized. 


As in the introduction of other ad- 


ministrative matters it would seem that 
the principal should go about the in ~ 


troducing of a basic education program 
in his school in somewhat the follow- 
ing manner. First, he should become 
acquainted with the operation of this 
approach as it has been and is being 
experienced in other schools. There is 


available quite a bit of material of this 1 


nature. Some examples are: Second- 
ary Education by Alexander and Say- 
lor, Ch. XV, XVI, XVIT; Core Cur 
riculum in Public High Schools, Eed- 
eral Security Agency Bulletin 1950 
No. 5 and Making the Core Work, 
Metropolitan School Study. These are 
only a few of the reports that the prin- 


cipal may use and it would be a wise 


step te make the material available to 
the faculty, especially English and 
social studies teachers, If the prin 
cipal secures an impressive body © 
material the teachers will be able to 


understand and adopt the program as & 4 


joint project. A program planned thus 
is one of the identifications of good ad- 
ministration. 
be brought about in’ a semester 


Generally this step ca? 4 


At the end of the planning or introdue 


tory semester the principal will moré 
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ADMINSTRATION OF BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS — 


than likely be able to establish the pro- 
gram in part of the school. Perhaps 
one or two basic education home room 
groups will be the extent of the first 
year’s undertakings. : $ 
Another area which is of concern to 
the principal in administering the 
basic education program is the problem 
of obtaining adaptable materials for 
use in basic education programs. We 
administrators know too well the difi- 
culty of getting more money for school 
equipment and supplies especially at 
the initial stage of a new program. 
Since basic education generally em- 
braces English and social studies and 
sometimes science it would be feasible 
to adjust the funds already allocated 
for the purchasing of supplies and 
equipment for these areas. As soon 
as the lay citizens become aware of the 
advantages of the basic education ap- 
proach to education special recognition 
and consideration concerning special- 
ized equipment and additional mater- 
ials will generally be fortheoming. 
This leads directly to probably the 
most important area of school adminis- 
tration—the school’s relation to the 
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encouraging the support and participa- 
tion of the population. There can be no 
‘cut and dried’ plan that will work in 
every case, but the principal’s knowl- 
edge of his faculty, students, and com- 
munity will assist him in securing lay 
participation and forthcoming endorse- 
ment. 

The policy of the Dade County sys- 
tem concerning basie education is one 
of flexibility. When a teacher agrees 
to accept a basic education teaching as- 
signment the curriculum planning 
group and many of the principals do 
not strongly encourage or insist upon 
a uniform or a specific teaching tech- 
nique. Every teacher and every class 
of students is different. Some teachers 
who feel uncertain about how to go 
about this new approach to teaching 
may begin by having the same students 
for two or three periods a day in a con- 
ventional class room situation. While 
this is not the ultimate aim in the basic 
education concept it is a start toward 
the activities which identify a real ba- 
sie education class in that the teacher 
doubtless will know the students better 
and be able to work individually with 


ce and pe are ee Per meach child and his problems. From 
ple of the community are mor ap here the cautious teacher can advance 


support ideas whjch they can identify 
a& partly theirs. If they are to be ex 
pected to contribute financially ethen 
they should haye some opportunity to 
help in planning some of the activities, 
or at least have the privilege of endors- 
ing the ideas. What approach should 
be used to effect this liaison? The 
sending of mimeographed letters to 
parents has not been fully satisfactory. 
P. T. A. panels of parents and teachers, 
discussions by well informed students, 
class sessions opened to visitors, and 
visits with parents by the basic educa- 
tion teachers are all suitable ways of 


toward the real basic education or prob- 
lem type of teaching which is marked 
by individual development group pro- 
cesses among the students teacher-pupil 
planning and problem solving situa- 
tions. Some teachers can go into the _ 
basic education program in high gear 
from the beginning, but unfortunately 
these are not the majority; we must 
not expect every teacher who accepts 
this professional challenge to be able 
to master it in one, two, or even several 
semesters. : 

In this short discussion the object 
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has been to present some of the major 
administrative considerations of ini- 
tiating and administering a basie edu- 
cation program in a school. There 
are, to be sure, other problems. In 
summarizing some of the main admin- 
istrative questions which the principal 
would expect to encounter in the ad- 
ministration of the basie education 
program we might list the following: 
How much and how rapidly should the 
particular school concerned change; 
how should the faculty and the com- 
munity be guided to a receptive atti- 
tude toward basic education; how can 
special equipment and materials be 


secured for basic education classes; 
* 
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how can coordination between basic 
education and other school groups be 
effected; and what should the principal 
as administrator expect regarding indi- 

_yidual teacher approach and growth in 
the basic education concept of teach- 
ing? 

Some of the administrative problems 
of basic education have been considered 
with possible approaches for a more 
competent administration of them. As 
the administrator views the project of 
setting up and maintaining a basic ed- 
ucation program it appears not as an 
impossible plan but rather as a pro 
fessional challenge to him and his fa- 
culty, 
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Building Mathematical Concepts in the 
Elementary School. By Peter Lincoln 
Spencer and Marguerite Brydegaard. New 
York. Henry Holt and Company. 1952. 
$3.75. 


Some of the ideas which make mathe- 
matical behavior functional are presented 
in this text which is designed to aid teach- 
ers, and prospective teachers. The au- 
thods decry the tendency which makes of 
mathematics a “drill” or “skill” subject. 
They hold that the significance of mathe- 
matical ideas and procedures in one’s per- 
sonal development and in social inter- 
course is not sufficiently emphasized in the 
literature of content and method. A far 
broader and more inclusive concept is pre- 
sented by the authors and suggestions are 
made for methods and procedures to in- 
sure the achievement of meaningful be- 
havior on.the part of the students. The 
word “arithmetic” is carefully avoided be- 
cause the authors believe that it has come 
to imply mere computational procedures 
in working with numbers. Mathematical 
behavior, it is stated, includes all of one’s 
responses with regard for quantity or re- 
lationships among quantities. The book 


is enlightening and should be helpful to” 


ə 


those elementary school teachers who real- f 


ize the importanee of mathematical be- 
havior in its scientific, social, cultural, and 
artistic aspects and who wish to make the 
most of the mathematical experiences in 
childhood education.—PavuL ZANKOWIOH. 


Childhood Problems and the Teacher. 

By Charlotte Buhler, Faith Smitten, Sybil 

Richardson, and Franklyn Bradshaw. New 

>) York. Henry Holt and Company. 195? 
$3.75. 


This volume will helf many elementary 
school teachers to a better understanding 
of their children. The book attempts t0 
do three things: to give the teacher an un- 
derstanding of the dynamics of behavior 
problems that he may observe, to deter- 
mine by means of case examples what the 
teacher may achieve in various circum- 
stances, and to describe the type of prob 
lem with which the teacher needs special 
assistance. The authors succeed well it 
achieving the three stated goals. B 
upon a sound knowledge of child grow 
and development, the text calls attention 


to the maturation process and to the prac 


tical problems of adjustment which teach 
ers must face.—PavuL ZANKOWICH. 
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Scholarship 


By JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN 
Tulane University, New Orleans 12, La. 


F ALL professions, that of 
scholarship seems to be the most 
thoroughly misunderstood. In 

the popular estimation the scholar is 
incompetent, lazy, unnecessary and a 
fool. We see little of him, fortunate- 
ly, for he keeps himself from getting 
underfoot by remaining within the 
university. And not only is he se 
cluded within those walls, but even 
there he is further hidden by” the 
shelves of the library, so that he ap- 
pears to be at best merely a man with 
a harmless and small antiquarian in- 
terest. However, since our scholar is 
also a professor in the college, good 
citizens scrape and save their pennies... 
to make it possible for their children 


«t0 study with bim. He is underpaid 


and undervalued and most necessary to 
the culture. With these parad6xes in 
mind, we may do well to take a closer 
look at his functions in order more 
properly to evaluate them. 

The scholar, according to one of the 
main dictionary meanings of the term, 
is a student in one of the schools at a 
university; but the term has been 
broadened to mean one who devotes 
himself to the study of the past, how- 
ever and wherever that is done. The 
term ‘past’ is used here as a metonymy, 


by the ‘past’ we shall mean work done 
in the past. The functions of the 
scholar, then, are fourfold. He is (1) 
the discoverer of the past, (2) the cus- 
todian of the past, (3) the appreciator 
of the past, and (4) the critic of the 
past. Let us examine each of these 
functions separately and briefly. 

(1) The scholar is a discoverer in 
the sense that he is often able to re- 
cover for us old texts that were for- 
gotten and which may otherwise have 
perished. The journal of Boswell 
found by Tinker in 1925 in an ebony 
cabinet in a castle owned by Lord Tal- hd 
pot de Malahide is a case in poing The 
scholar discovers books and other rec- 
ords which may not have been known 
to have survived. Another interesting 
case is the discovery of some of the 
Delphic Hymns of the second century 
B. C. carved on the wall of the Treas- 
ury of the Athenians at Delphi and 
found by Professor Theodore Reinach, 
of the French School of Archælogy in 
1893. 

The scholar’s work as a discoverer 
is by no means confined to physical 
discovery. For he may find meanings 
as well. These may be anything from 
the reinterpretation of a passage to 
the understanding of an entire lan- 
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guage, from a fresh reading of a 
~ phrase of Shakespeare to the decipher- 
ing of the priestly writings of the 
Mayans, the latter of which thus far 
remain unread. We could scarcely 
omit from this category the vast labors 
of the philosopher of history, the man 
who seeks for a pattern in history after 
having first devised an hypothesis in 
regard to it, but who, above all, must 
approach his problem with an enor- 
mous knowledge of the events of the 
past, a scholar and discoverer of the 
size of a Vico, a Spengler or a Toyn- 
bee. One of the lesser ways in which 
fresh meanings are discovered is 
through the study of a period or a man, 
a period in which some important work 
was done or the biographical details of 
the man who did it. We tend to un- 
derestimate the amount of imagination 
involved in the discovery of facts. Be- 
fore we are able to frame an hypothesis 
as to how they were, we need to ima- 
gine how they could be and then and 
only then are able to employ our hypo- 
, thesis as an instrument of discovery, 
’ The natural scientist knows this well. 
It is difficult indeed if not impossible 
to determine at what point ‘creation’ 
leaves off and discovery replaces it. 
The artist brings something new into 
the actual world: new values; the 
scientist introduces something, too: 
new truths; and it is less well known 
that the scholar has something peculiar 
to add also: namely, new facts. For 
he alone works in a field in which what 
ever is actual is fixed forever. White- 
head was fond of reminding us that the 
past is the area of immortal fact, that 
nothing can change whatever has hap- 
pened, though the task of learning 
what it is exactly that has happened 
is often difficult and sometimes almost 
impossible. 
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Thus the scholar is instrumental in ; 
increasing the sum of human knowl- 
edge, even though what he adds to it is 
quite fnodestly not his own. We owe 
him a considerable debt for the per 
formance of this particular function, — 
The knowledge and preparation which 
he needs to bring to his work, and the 
painstaking detail involved in its ex 
ecution, are labors which the rest of 
us would not undertake without the 
promise of more of a reward than the 
scholar ever secures. 

(2) The scholar is a preserver, in 
the sense that he guards and protects 
the records of culture. We live by 
passing on the accumulation of past | 
cultural achievements, and this is true 
to a degree that few of us would ever 
quickly recognize, believe or admit, 
The world of the present changes con- 
tinually, the culture in which we are — 
immersed progresses; yet the role i 
played in this evolution by what was 
accomplished through generations 
which have gone before, is severely 
underestimated. We are constituted | 
for the most part of whatever the past — 
has accumulated, and we are the more 
spowerful for knowing about it. Truth 
is dateless and must be preserved; and 
so the task of the schclar, which is to, 
see that we do not lose even the petty 
gains we have made over the centuries 
is a crucial one. 

The preservation of records may 
mean anything, from getting folk songs 
down on tape to preserving perishable 
but rare and valuable codices in ail 
conditioned libraries. The librarians 

and the curators of art museums 31? 
scholars in this sense. They perform i 
one of the functions of scholarship, 
which, we must bear in mind, is not 
confined to books but must be extend 
to all sorts of cultural records, ° 
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which books may be the chief sort yet 
remain only one. The record of the 
past is preserved in books, in sound 
recordings, in works of art, in scienti- 
fie instruments, in anything old of a 
cultural nature which has managed to 
survive. And the man who devotes 
his professional career to the protec- 
tion and safeguarding of the things of 
the past is a scholar. Think how 
much richer we might be had the schol- 
ars of the last three millenia been al- 
lowed to exercise their profession with- 
out interference. The happiness of 
cultivated people is an intense and 
complicated affair, and admits of de- 
grees. How much would the sum of 
happiness be increased by the discov- 
ery of Homers comedy or of the 
twenty-nine lost comedies of Aristo- 
phanes! Think how much catharsis 
would be discharged were we to possess 
again and so to be able to produce on 
the stage the sixty-three tragedies of 
Aeschylus which have perished! What 
would we not give for the collected 
works of the philosopher Democritus, 
of whose sixty books not one has sur- 
vived ? 


(3) The scholar is the appreciator@and all in vain. 


of the past. Very often works of value 
zemain neglecte® or, because of some 
change in the accepted values, become 
neglected. It then proves the duty of 
the scholar to point this out. He is 
the advocate of the worth of texts, and 
so enriches the heritage which makes 
life significant. The revival of in- 
terest in the seventeenth century meta- 
physical poets, Peirce’s calling to our 
attention the fact that the writings of 
the scholastic philosophers had a philo- 
sophical value apart from their relig- 
ious aspects, the rise in the current es- 
timation of the paintings of El Greco, 
of Piero della Francesca and of Zur- 
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baran, are cases in point. The scholar 
cries to us in the exuberance of his ap- 
preciation: see what you have that you 
have overlooked and enjoy it afresh. 
We could ill afford to do without the 
performance of this service. 

Part of the appreciation of the past 
is to reveal its relevance to the present. 
Scholarship is a labor-saving device, 
for we need not discover again what 
we have already possessed. Often the 
scholar as well as the inyentor is able 
to place in our hands at the right mo- 
ment exactly what we needed to solve a 
pressing problem. In this way the 
scholar is a guide and an aide to the 
accomplishment of present ends. 

He is also a teacher of proportions. 
We could not go overboard for a cur- 
rent fad if we knew that it had been 
tried before and abandoned. There 
are lessons in the past that would keep 
us soberer in the present had we but 
sufficient knowledge of them. Thus the 
scholar helps us to maintain our bal- 
ance. Dictatorships have been at- 
tempted and have failed, religions have 
endeavored to suppress all opposition 
by force, poets have been neglgcted, 
We need to be kept 
advised of Attila of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, and of the death of Chatterton 
at the age of eighteen. 

Lastly, (4) the scholar is the cri- 
tic of the past. He furnishes some of 
the reasons for revising accepted eval- 
uations, he urges on historical grounds 
the rejection of some of the current 
estimations, and he eliminates mean- 
ings which have perhaps obscured 
others more valuable, This is the pro- 
phylactie function, often an unpleasant 
one yet none the less necessary. Ra- 
phael did not paint a certain picture 
after all; a text attributed to Aristotle 
was actually written by Theophrastus ; 


es 
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and Shakespeare, not Bacon, is the au- 
thor of Shakespeare’s plays. These 
acts are often disappointments—for it 
seemed at one time that we had more of 
Aristotle than in fact we do have—yet 
since it is the truth alone that shall set 
us free, we might as well have it how- 
ever much it may at times hurt. 

In short, the scholar is the grand 
sense is the custodian of the culture. 
Tt is his task to cherish it for us, to 
keep it bright and ever-present, to 
clear away the obscuring smogs which 
somehow interpose themselves between 
us in our busy world and the best of 
our splendid heritage. We owe him 
our sense of fitness, therefore, and our 
breadth of perspective. If knowledge 
is virtue, as Socrates claimed, then we 
owe to the scholar also something of 
our virtue as the preserver of a good 
deal of our knowledge. We ought to 
accord him a position of considerably 
more eminence than he now enjoys. 

How has the scholar consoled him- 
self for his state of neglect? Why, 
just as we might have anticipated: by 
the assiduous nurturing of that little 
pridowhich we never fail to find pre- 
vailing in the atmosphere inside any 
tight profession. We would do him 
an injustice if we failed to score the 
limitations which are inherent in his 
class. Corresponding to every func- 
tion which he performs, there are er- 
rors to which he may be prone. We 
shall therefore discuss them in the 
same order, first as to excess and then 
as to defect. 

(1) As the scholar is the discov- 
erer of the past, so he tends to elevate 
the past in terms of the present. He 
is duty-bound to judge his own field 
superior. This is an easy comparison 
to make and certainly a necessary one. 
The fault lies only in the conclusions 
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which are often drawn from it. For 
in choosing the past its worst aspects 
are omitted and only the best selected. 
The instantaneous present, which can 
not be selected but is bluntly given, is 
measured, then against the best of the 
long past, and the conclusion is obvi- 
ous: we are in a period of serious de 
cline! But on such a basis of com 
parison we always would seem to be. 
What else could we expect? If we 
compare Shakespeare’s grandiloquence i 
with Mrs. Grundy’s boardinghouse — 
lingo, the moral is obvious. We can 
only point out that the basis is unfair, 
Not even a current Golden Age could — 
stand up to the best of all the past. | 
Nor should it have to. For in the | 
pure form in which we have distilled 
the past from its dross, it stands as at } 
ideal when it is in fact not one. The 
scholar’s lesson i8 invariably that the ~ 
past is not to be even approached ; buti 
if we want ideals we should place them © 
in the future, and in this way regard — 
the past not as something to be ap- 
proached but as something to be ex 
ceeded. The past exists in order to 
be surpassed. For nothing has ever 4 
sybeen done perfectly, and so it is fair 
to say that, in this sense, at least, 2% Ki 
thing has ever been dòne. The schol; 
ar mistakes the cream of his charge 
a defeat for the present and even 40! 
the future. He mistakes his modi 
for an absolute. 
Just as the scholar as discover! 
sometimes commits errors of excess 8M 
he does occasionally commit those 5 
defect. This error consists in mistak 
ing the form of discovery for the eon 
tents discovered. It is what the wait 
ing in books means that is important 
not the books. A forgotten poet reds 
covered shakes hands across the @F 
turies not with the scholar who 7M 


a 
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have turned the manuscript up in some 
old attic but with living poets who 
share his interests and perhaps, also, 
despite the intervening time aÑ space, 
his outlook. It is the error of defect 
which leads the scholar to prefer an old 
edition. to a readable one; the collector 
of rarities who seldom peruses the 
treasures which he collects, and cher- 
ishes the owning of them for their own 
sake is of this company. 

(2) Our second point of scholarly 
excess arises because the scholar, in his 
zeal to be a custodian of the past, errs 
in regarding all the achievements of 
the present as a threat. He has offi- 
cially located the best in the past; how, 
then, can the present make claims with- 
out effrontery? One philosophical 
scholar has spoken for the others in 
denying the possibility of originality. 
“The only difference,” he maintains, 
“between a historian of philosophy 
and an original philosopher is honesty. 
The original philosopher is simply one 
who omits his footnotes.” Everything, 
you see, has already been done, all 
possibilities explored, all combinations 
tried; and if we think for a moment 
that we have got something of valye> 
we would be better off for admitting 
where we obtained it. Admittedly, 
this is an extreme case of scholarly 
pretension; yet are not many scholars 
touched with something of the same 
ardor? To understand is to pardon, 
that is true, still it would be a shame 
if the enthusiasm of the custodian were 
to hamper the productive thinker, 
writer or artist. 

The defect of the custodian is not 
sufficiently to call attention to the 
works in his care. Some scholars with- 
draw into the aristocratic attitude of 
considering that the works they pre- 
serve are too precious for the vulgar 
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mob and ought to be retained for the 
benefit of the initiated. Or they con- 
stitute themselves the censors of works 
in their charge, and decide ipse dictt 
what ought and what ought not to be 
available to others. As Pericles, ac- 
cording to Thucydides, declared the 
whole world to be the sepulchre of fam- 
ous men, so the entire living popula- 
tion ought to be the audience of their 
writings and not just those chosen few 


selected by the custodians. The schol- 


ars fail in their duty when work saved 
from the past is not made available to 
any who wish to see it. i 

(3) The excess of the scholar as 
appreciator is, of course, contained in 
thè claim that the past has a monopoly 
of the best of all time. The Golden 
Age, he contends, lies behind us, and 
we look forward only to a continual re- 
cession from it; for the further we ad- 
vance in time, the more we get away 
from the ideal. There is, and there 
can hardly be, any doubt as to the 
merit of Greek culture; and so it is a 


favorite for this purpose among schol-, 


ars, We are told that the Golden Age 
lies in the period from the fiftly to the 
fourth centuries B. O., and that no- 
thing that will ever be done can hope 
to equal it. Thus the excess of the 
scholarly zeal lays a prohibition upon 
the future as to the limitations of its 
quality. The scholar forgets that the 
time to come holds unbounded possi- 
bilities; it is a time when, in Jurgen’s 
phrase, anything is more than likely 
tohappen. For nothing has ever been 
done finally or in the best way, and 
there is nothing that, theoretically, at 
least, cannot be done better. 

On the side of defect, the scholar 
functioning as an appreciator of the 
past is apt to develop a natural yet re- 


grettable conservatism. In this he 


bis 
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identifies himself somewhat with the 
work that he loves and guards. At 
his most successful he is an intimate 
in circles where the artist or philoso- 
pher who was responsible for the work 
now entrusted to his care would never 
have been -admitted. The creative 
man is to some extent uncouth, he suf- 
fers from the erudeness to which all 
power is susceptible. The art critic, 
for instance, is at home among the 
patrons of Van Gogh’s canvases, where 
in many cases Van Gogh himself, the 
earless Van Gogh, would most certain- 
ly have been turned away at the door. 
Yeats’ picture of the scholar is not a 
flattering one. 
Bald heads forgetful of their sins, 
Old, learned, respectable bald heads 
Edit and annotate the lines 
That young men, tossing on their beds, 
Rhymed out in love’s despair 
To flatter beauty’s ignorant ear. 
They’ll cough in the ink to the world’s 
end; 
Wear out the carpets with their shoes 
„ Earning respect; have no strange 
friends; 
If theg have sinned nobody knows. 
Lord, what would they say 
Should their Catullus walk that way ? 
(4) The scholar in his role of critic 
of the past is apt to mistake the trees 
for the wood. The ‘paraphenalia of 
survival, the care of old manuscripts, 
the ingenuity of decipherment, the col- 
lation of texts, the construction of 
glossaries, and all the technical ma- 
chinery of the practicing scholar, are 
likely at times to get between him and 
the essence of his subject-matter, be- 
tween the form in which objects of 
value have persisted and the contents 
of those objects. He becomes so in- 
volved in the technique of survival 
that he tends to forget why it is that 
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anyone wishes to work to survive. The 
error often reaches proportions so ab- 
surd that it becomes necessary to take 
an hufhorous view. How seriously 
otherwise could one regard the English 
scholar who gave the following reason 
for his preference of Faulkner over 
Hemingway as a literary artist? The 
novels of Faulkner, he said, were sufi- 
ciently obscure to keep scholars occu- 
pied with the task of interpretation, 
whereas Hemingway wrote so clearly 
that no commentary was necessary. In 
short, the greatness of a writer is to be 
measured by what he has left for the 
critic to do. 

As the excess of criticism is to re 
gard the criticism itself as more im- 
portant than the work criticized, so the 
defect of criticism is to regard the 
work as perfect. Age is mistaken on 
this criterion as an endorsement of 
value: there are held to be no old works 
of little value and all is deemed pre 
cious in proportion to its age. The de 
fect of criticism confuses time with 
value, assuming that what has survived 
for centuries must have done so for @ 
good reason and never by chance. 
SVould we have not been better off to 
have preserved the writings of Heracli- 
tus and Parmenides awd if necessaty 5 
to have lost instead those of Statius 
and Frontius? Unless one undertakes 


a mystic view that somehow works of 


merit naturally survive and works of 
demerit as naturally perish, it is clear 
that chance operates as much in the 
past as it does in the present, and that 
most probably some of the things de 
serving of survival have been lost an 
trivial things, hardly worth preser- 
ing, have managed to hang on through 
the years. 

These various complaints, though 
serious, are not intended to be damag- 
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ing. We began by reciting the legiti- 
mate and necessary functions of the 
scholar; then we moved to a criticism 
of his excesses and defects; it Will only 
be fair to end with words of praise. 
The chief purpose of this essay is in 
fact to raise the stock of the scholar in 
general, to call attention to an emin- 
ence of function which has been sadly 
overlooked in the contemporary world. 
It is curious to observe in an age such 
as our own, when the original producer 
and creator is derogated and the mid- 
dle man and interpreter raised to ab- 
surd heights of estimation, that the 
scholar is overlooked. We should ex- 
pect that at a time when the actor is 
more highly regarded than the play- 
wright, the conductor of a symphony 
orchestra lionized beyond the wildest 
dreams of any composer, the scholar 
would be deemed more estimable than 
the literary artist; yet such is in fact 
not the case. The neglect of the schol- 
ar in a period of neglect of the artist 
no doubt is an oversight and ought to 
be corrected. We should at least be 
consistent in our errors and not add 
contradiction to false evaluation. 

As matters stand the scholar enjoy» 
virtues to which he ought not to be 
entitled, the irtues of obscurity and 
anonymity. In our day these are al- 
most the exclusive legitimate preroga- 
tive of the original mathematicians. 
Mathematies has made greater pro” 
gress in the last hundred years than 
in all the previous centuries, and today 
the headlong advance is still on, evi- 
denced in the work of many pure 
‘creative’ mathematicians. Yet hardly 
a name of the most brilliant among 
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them is known to the public at large. 
Sharing their elimination from the 
stronger currents of popularity are the 
majority of scholars who seem to the 
publicity-hungry world to be almost as 
much to be derogated as teachers. 

In the last analysis, scholarship, like 
all other fields of endeavor in a free 
democracy, is advanced by profession- 
als but available to all. The amateur 
scholar has done something if it is only 
to cultivate himself when he engages 
in his spare time in acts of discovery, 
of eustodianship, of appreciation, or of 
criticism of the past. It is said, during 
the last war when the Army wanted 
some particular work done in Zanzibar 
on the east coast of Africa, only one 
engineer could be found with the re- 
quisite knowledge of both electronics 
and Swahili, the acquisition of the lat- 
ter language having been, among other 
esoteric languages, one of this man’s 
peacetime hobbies. There is in the 
opinion of some no such thing as use- 
less knowledge; and, as the career of 
T. E. Lawrence amply illustrates, one 
never knows when an unknown archi- 
tectural student may through eis spe- 
cial equipment rise to the heights of 
the most violent and significant action. 
Lawrence succeeded in demonstrating 
that if knowledge is not virtue at least 
it is power. And in parlous times we 
had better learn where the advantages. 
lie which we possess without effort, and 
learn to cultivate them against the 
strains on our culture. We would be 
wise to acquire the strength which is 
needed to gaze without flinching at 
the highly-reflecting surface of any 
work well done. 


Professors of Education 


By CARROLL 


D. CHAMPLIN 


Professor of Education, The Pennsylvania State College 


ROFESSORS of Education have 
every reason to be proud of their 
contribution to American cul- 

tural life—both through direct service 
to the schools and more generally in 
the levelling up of our citizenship. 
There is no reason for them to be hum- 
ble or reticent. They are not teachers 
without a subject or scholars without a 
research challenge. They are students 
with an inspiration and writers with 
a halo around their pens. They are 
lecturers with a theme to intrigue and 
counselors with a firm foundation for 
giving sound advice. At every turn 
instructors in Education are reassured 
that their work is clearly essential and 
convincingly useful. They have de- 
monstrated scientific sincerity and 
commendable ideals of objectivity and 
persistence. These earnest agents of 
state standards of certification have 
taken criticism with a dignified stride 
and slotughed off occasional slurs from 
envious academic rivals. Professors 
of Education with a sense of mission 
have continued to move forward un- 
abashed and undeterred by both secret 
and open efforts to impugn their pur- 
` pose and methods. 

Both historically and statistically 
there is a notably positive correlation 
between teacher-training instruction on 
the one hand and superior systems of 
public education—as administered 
today in comparison with fifty years 
ago. In the School and Society maga- 
zine for February 11, 1928 we pre- 
sented The Preferred College Profes- 


sor, material derived from the direct 
testimony of students at Penn State. 
The central substance comprised six- 
teen faculty qualities rated consistent- 
ly for their excellence, supplemented 
by significant statements suggesting 
desirable faculty student relationships 
—anutual knowledge of each other's 
plans and hopes, genuine friendship on 
a continuing basis, instructors serving 
cordially as big-brother advisors, con- 
erete forms of intellectual cooperation 
and definite partnership of academic 
and professional aspiration. 

These viewpoints and approaches 
are pertinent to the philosophy and re 
sponsibility of the Professor of Edw 
cation, whose very existence, livelihood 
and prestige stem from our need for 
staffing schools with conscientious, 
wide-awake and well-rounded teachers. 
In subsequent studies we have discov- 
ered the following attributes as most 
indispensable for efficient instruction 


in Education classes—thorough knowl 


edge of subject matter, attractive and 
forceful transmission of facts, whole 
some interest in the profession, cate 
ful and systematic organization of mā- 
terials, enthusiasm for classroom give 
and-take and a prepossessing person 
ality. 
In a more recent investigation We 
employed these questions— 
1. What are the 3 most valuable 


instructional assets of the best pr% 


fessors of Education under whom you 
have studied ? 
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2. What are the 3 chief weakness” 
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of the most ineffective professors of 
Education you have observed in ac- 
tion ? 

3. To what 3 main causes fo you 
attribute the incompetence of some pro- 
fessors of Education ? 

4, For what 3 reasons would you 
expect professors of Education to be 
better than they really are? 

5. What 3 most impressive abil- 
ities do you consider necessary equip- 
ment for successful professor of Edu- 
cation ? 

6. What 3 kinds of damage can be 
done by professors of Education fail- 
ing to carry out in practice the theor- 
ies and principles recommended in 
their courses ? 

7. What 3 major benefits can be 
derived institutionally from professors 
of Education being exemplary in their 
discussional leadership ? 

8. In what 3 ways are schools bet- 
ter today because of the more extensive 
scholarship and professional dedication 
of teacher-training personnel ? 

The results of this inquiry have been 
so advantageous that we wish to en- 
courage others to use comparable ques- 
tions as a means of professional im 
provement; and it has been our life- 

dong observatio that youthful instruc- 
tors in the field of Education rank with 
the very best in the matter of intellec- 
tual consecration and desire to be of 
lasting service to their students. Our 
students are a gold mine of raw source- 
materials for those who wish to ascer- 
tain the ways and means of becoming 
preferred professors of Education. A 
few decades ago we could not be sure 
that teachers of Education would al- 
ways be in demand, but despite recur- 
ring indictment and ‘incessant eriti- 
cism—no inconsiderable amount of 
which now seems to have been deserved 
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— professors of Education are every- 
where to be found, attached to our fin- 
est colleges and universities and re- 
solved to carry their share of the pro- 
gram for bringing forth a continuously 
better nation. 

In this connection it can be stated 
emphatically that there is a stress on 
scouting for teachers capable of filling 
skillfully positions officially announced 
as open—searching out promising tal- 
ent for jobs with a challenge and a 
future. And true it is today that pro- 
fessors of Education are in demand— 
philosophers of the processes and pro- 
duct of the school, proficient promoters 
of administrative projects, expert man- 
ipulators of statistical data, progres- 
sive reorganizers of the curriculum, 
authorities in the twin areas of ele- 
mentary and secondary instruction, 
editors and interpreters of research 
findings, historians of educational evol- 
ution and investigators of international 
cultural movements, 

Never before would we have dared 
to insist on such a lofty standard of 
professional excellence, but we have it 
currently from the students themgelves 
just what it is professors of Education 
should demand of their daily programs 
of activity—basic moral character, 
thorough socialization, a cautiously 
considered philosophy of life, depend- 
able psychological insight, sound judg- 
ment, broad scholarship, versatility in 
the employment of diversified instruc- 
tional procedures, far-sighted educa- 
tional outlook, clarity and authorita- 
tiveness in the communication of 
thought and a spirited devotion to the 
noble enterprise of teaching. No one 
knows better than our students when 
they have been well taught. No one 
senses more keenly the presence or ab- 
sence of loyalty and consecration to. 
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the cause of helping youth to rise to 
its highest possible level of intellectual 
and vocational attainment. 

The concept of the scholar-teacher 
and his wealth of encyclopedic, literary 
and pedagogical equipment is fortun- 
ately still with us. We need not only 
superior ability in the operation of the 
inductive-deductive thought processes, 
but also skill in the management of 
partnership activities in the precarious 
provice of educational theory and prac- 
tice. Here students invariably praise 
the instructor who has the double- 
barrelled virtue of “knowing his stuff” 
and being able to “put it across.” In 
the February 10, 1940 issue of School 
and Society we outlined several weak- 
nesses found among students of Edu- 
cation, stressing the crying need for a 
more liberal and comprehensive brand 
of scholarship. In the dozen years in- 
tervening complimentary progress has 
been made in this hitherto disturbing 
aspect of our professional preparation. 

Professors of Education must be so 

» good that their resources and workman- 
ship will be immediately recognized 
and “universally admired. Without 
exhortatory appeal or coercive meas- 
ures their techniques must function 
smoothly and fruitfully, achieving 
communication of subject matter pro- 
ductively and pleasurably. There 
must be an evidence of long-distance 
vision and deep understanding of all 
inter-racial and humanitarian prob- 
lems, sufficient to command respect and 
emulation. The manner in which pro- 
fessors use the class-hour must capture 
the attention and generate the effort 
that is required for attaining the objec- 
tives that have been established as a 

desirable goal. 


Our student collaborators have in- 
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dicated these attributes as most worthy — 
of special mention— i | 

1. Numerous evidences of famil. 
iarity with every phase of education, 

2. Continuous demonstration of a 
joyous attitude toward both learning” 
and study. | 

3. Informal, self-reliant, impres 
sive development or important ideas. 

4. Setting a frequent example A 
critical, vigorous, creative thinking. 

5. A deep and abiding interest in 
each student as a prospective teacher, 1 

6. Willingness to give time and 
energy to help all kinds of students. 

7. Possession of a complete scien: 
tific background of biology, psychol 
ogy, sociology and anthropology. 

8. Maintaining a fair-minded atti- 
tude toward other departments of im 
struction, theories of education and 
areas of subject matter. 

9. Displaying a friendly disposi- 
tion toward widely varying types of 
research, authorship, lecturing and 
publie service. 

10. Having an intelligent global 
outlook toward a better world through 


expanded and improved educational . 


facilities, 


4 

11. Exhibiting, expounding and 
applying an erudite and realistic philo . 
sophy’of education. ; 

12. Being conspicuously influenced i 
and directed by a set of beliefs and 
ideals that inspire students. ] 

13. Always available for impres 
sions and forces emanating from the 
vast geographical and historical A 
servoir of information. 

14. Encouraging constructively 2 
fundamental respect for teaching *% 
one of the most venerable and revert 
occupations of all time. 


15. Revealing constantly a font 
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ness for the pursuit of truth, friend- 
ship and peace throughout the world. 

16. Intimate acquaintance with 
the sources and stages of descent®for all 
the basic subject matter fields. 

17. Showing contagiously the in- 
tellectual effect of a great range of in- 
vigorating interests, contacts and afiil- 
iations—reading, travel, interviews, 
school visitation, professional consulta- 
tion. 

18. Recognizing the central fact 
that children are living organisms sub- 
ject to forces that build character un- 
der the proper cultural surroundings. 

19. Always considering the aim 
and purpose of instruction as an in- 
valuable and dynamic factor of the 
overall educative process. 

20. Refusing to overlook the emo- 
tional element of every learning situa- 
tion, 

21. Sensing the necessity for imbu- 
ing the classroom with an atmosphere 
creatively stimulating to the sensitive 
nervous system of the learner. 

22. Daily demonstrations of wis- 
dom, poise and calculated conclusions 
resulting from the cumulative effect of 
decades of study and a great diversitye> 
of experiences. 

e The most strategic and fruitful 
phase of life is learning, and the most 
dramatic role of the teacher is helping 
others to learn more efficiently and 
happily. The role of professors of 
Education is to prepare teachers to in- 
still in youth an eagerness to learn to 
live satisfying and serviceable lives. 
We spend our years learning more 
about the sacred business of learning 
and teaching beginners more about the 
sacred assignment of classroom leader- 
ship. It is our duty to get young 
teachers quickly into the very heart- 
center of education—enjoying the 
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thrills of learning to read, compute, 
play games, cooperate with our neigh- 
bors, carrying our share of the load of 
labor at home and in the community 
and cultivating our highest moral and 
spiritual resources. To the best of our 
ability we should discover how to in- 
troduce the whole work of the school 
as leading to a synthesis of religion, 
art, science, history and manual 
achievement. It matters little whe- 
ther we spell education with a small or 
capital initial letter. It matters fate- 
fully, however, whether we have a pro- 
found awareness and determined re- 
solution in fulfilling our destiny as 
teachers. Professors of education are 
obligated to transmit this professional 
patriotism that has numerous dimen- 
sions and a driving power sufficient to 
secure maximum outcome from our 
genius, maturity, training and instruc- 
tional vivacity. 

Tt is definitely reassuring to discov- 
er this fine spirit of hopefulness in 
our pedagogical disciples. Professors 
of Education are as good as their pro- 
tégés, no more and no less—which 
bodes favorably for the future. Sgudies 
have been circulated indicating the, 
gradually rising level of student po- 
tential in our teacher-education insti- 
tutions. Prospective teachers come 
from better homes, better educated par- 
ents and from schools staffed with su- 
perior instructors and counselors, thus 
giving them a strong start in the right 
direction. Perhaps we are rounding 
out the eycle, since the history of edu- 
cation shows us the high position reli- 
giously from which the first teachers 
sprang. Today we are making it a 
religion to seek the very best social, 
civic and moral results from the school 
—to match the admirable accomplish- 
ment of the old-time church schools. 
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We who have long been the teachers 
of the teachers of American youth 
relish the thought that we are being 
impelled by our pupils to keep 
abreast of the best and to provide 
something still. better in curriculum, 
institutional life, intellectual out- 
reach, humanitaridn purpose, incen- 
tives to learning, robust instruction 
and alertness and discernment in the 
conference room—something consider- 
ably better than we received when we 
were being catapulted into the teach- 
ing profession. We shall always seek 
a many-sided approach to better 
schools, but never will there be a more 
critically important factor than the po- 
tent service that can be afforded by the 
conscientious and diligent professors of 
Education who strive constantly to set 
a blazing example of radiant leader- 
ship in behalf of the youth of the 
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world. Education is an internati 
science, and teaching is the univ 
art of human beings learning to 
togethér amicably and cooperati 
It is exceedingly complimentary t 
profession that teachers of Educa 
have been invited to share their vi 
and their glory with other gn 
equally ardent in searching for” 
synthesis that will set us all $ 
Never has there been a time when 
many have had so much to say im 
way of kind words for teachers 7 
have been the means of fasci 
and capturing the minds and he 
children in behalf of the good I 
And this is the type of behavior 
nations that will eventually bri 
lasting peace so passionately sou 
all of us. By remote control 
fessor of Education exerts an 10: 
that is infinite and eternal. 


Boston 10, Massachusé' tt 


You Bore Me, Prof.! 


By REXFORD W. BOLLING 


Director of The Reading Clinic, Assistant Professor of 
Arizona State College, Tempe 


HE MOST satisfied person in the 
average classroom today is the 
professor. Our college classes 

are in general most uninspired. They 
reck of inattention; inattention on the 
part of the students, and inattention on 
the part of the professor. Mesmerized 
students stare at glassy-eyed instruc- 
tors who are incanting a ritual from 
last year’s notes, injecting dry bits of 
humor which elicit the same laughter 
that previous groups had given the 
same joke, 

Let’s pick a few of the more blatant 
examples : 

1. The class whose professor can 
read: Not as common as it once was, 
this class still exists with too much 
frequency. From prepared documents, 
the teacher reads material without al- 
lowing the students a chance for ques- 
tions. A hangover from the heavy 
assumption of the middle ages that the, 
professor is God and the students as- 

i piring Gods, itgis also the refuge of the 
instructor who cannot think on his feet. 
Too often his voice is as toneless as his 
tomes; his bearing as inflexible as his 
factual presentation. He is the dic- 
tator of the classroom; the Stalin of a 
chosen few. 2 

2. The class whose professor is ab- 
sent: In these days of super-efiicien- 
cy, it seems only natural that profes- 
sors should have assistants for many 
purposes, An assistant can remove 
some of the clerical labor from the 
back of the instructor. He can do 
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many routine tasks of research which 
enable the teacher to be more efficient. 
Nothing, however, is: more exasperat- 
ing to a class than to be subjected to a » 
constant substitution of instructors. 
When the clerical duties of a graduate 
assistant are completed, he should be 
invited to strike out on his own re- 
search, not required to teach his super- 
ior’s classes. Many instructors have 
seldom seen the inside of their class- 
rooms. By using a constant flow of 
graduates, they are freed for the activ- 
ities of a “higher plane,” i.e. writing 
articles and doing research. This is 
bad. The foremost duty of any col- 
lege instructor should certainly be in- 
struction, A popular saying around 
the campuses illustrates the feeling 
that has been generated, “Wouldn’t 
college be a wonderful place if it’ 
weren’t for the students?’ To me, a 
college has but one prime fufnetion. 
That function, the noblest of all the 
professions, is teaching. I don’t mean 
to say that research, or the writing of 
articles and textbooks is not needed, 
but these should be of secondary im- 
portance. So important is the prin- 
ciple that teaching is of utmost im- 
portance that Dr, Frederick Mayer of 
Redlands, California insists that even 
administrators should teach at least 
one class. 

3. The/elass whose professor can- 
not motivate: Conducted by several 
types of professors, this class may be 
the worst of all. If not downright dis- 
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courteous, the students at a minimum 
whisper and talk so that very few can 
hear the lecture. The material may 
be excellent, and some students, in- 
trinsically motivated enough to learn, 
will try to hear, to little avail. Often 
the professor of this type of class cher- 
ishes the mistaken notion that by ig- 
noring the uproar, he is embracing the 
pragmatic viewpoint. In actuality, 
he is violating pragmatism in favor of 
the “laissez faire” attitude, often prov- 
en to be unsatisfactory. No effort is 
made by this instructor to make his 
students interested in his class. He 
sails blindly onward toward the rocks 
where his class will one day flounder. 

And so the list might go on and on. 
For every superior teacher in college, 
there are many inferior. One cannot 
but believe wholeheartedly that these 
inferior teachers are poor simply be- 
cause of poor habits established early 
in their careers. No teacher in -his 
right mind would deliberately set out 
to bore his classes. If this above thesis 
is true, then salvation is possible, for 
the principles of good teaching are 
open tg all who would experiment. 

The college classroom is a teacher- 
centered situation. It is necessarily 
so, because of the time limitations 
placed upon learning in college. Our 
whole system of higher education de- 
pends largely of completing course 
work in given units of time. Is there 
anything a professor ean do to make 
this time more profitable for his stu- 
dents? I believe there is. 

1. The teacher centered classroom 
should be based on the action of pre- 
cept. If students are to learn, they 
will do so best under the conditions 
imposed by a positive, glowing person- 
ality. What has characterized the 
Dest teachers of history? Not me- 
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thod, for that is unimportant, but a 
conviction on the part of the teacher 
that teaching is the most important j 
thing i the world; a devotion to teach- 
ing that is almost terrifying in its in- 
tensity. How can we develop this at- 
titude? I believe the only way is 
through direct contact with the great 
teachers of our times. Only through 
intellectual reunion can we gain the 
inspiration to hand down to our stu- ` 
dents. It is almost as though this abil- 
ity were ever with the world; a conta- 
gion for those who seek to become in- 
fected. 

2. The teacher-centered classroom 
can become alive through the use of 
drama. I do not mean by this that 
one must study dramatics to be an ef 
fective teacher, but this would never- 
theless help at times. Principles 
learned on the stage can be applied 
directly to the classroom. Change of 
pace of presentation, dramatic pauses, 
gestures of dramatic import and a 
sense of timing are as important to 
students in a classroom as to a theatri- 
cal audience. 

3. The unexpected is an excellent 

syay of motivating students. Many 
techniques have been developed by 


teachers in the past, »including one, © 


technique used by a professor of mine, 
that of throwing chalk and erasers ab 
the students. One need not be 80 
crude as to make use of this principle 
in that manner. Verbal unexpected- 
ness is fully as interesting and as ef- 
fective as the more physical types: 
Consider the statement “Adler seems 
to be a Coca-cola advertisement for 
Socratés.” Is this not unexpected“ 
Interest catching? Comparisons rê 
always good. The fact that Comenius 
had developed what seemed to be ai 
extremely progressive system of educa 
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tion in a relatively unenlightened age 
can be presented in many ways to stu- 
dents of history and education. Con- 
sider the following: e 

a. Comenius had developed an en- 

lightened system of education. 

b. Comenius makes John Dewey 

look like Harry Truman follow- 
ing F.D.R. 

Tricks? ` Orutches? Not at all! 
And if they were, it should be con- 
sidered that education is suffering now 
from a broken leg! 

4, Lectures should be organized 
more fully. Too often, the student is 
left dangling at the end of the hour, 
the professor not having had a chance 
to summarize the work. A lecture 
ought to have these three recognizable 
phases : 

Orientation 

Presentation of ideas 

Applications and conclusions 

Digressions are often important. 
Many times the greater truths come 
from a discussion that has digressed 
from the lecture notes. This form of 
enrichment bears no familiar resem- 
blance to the habitually digressing pro- 
fessor who continually educates hig 
students on a tangent. 

5. At the beginning of a course, it 
' ig often good to utilize the principles 
of entertainment plus confusién to in- 
trigue the students. A strong emo 
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tional attachment to the professor is 
possible if considered desirable. I do 
not mean by emotional attachment 
that the professor need become emo- 
tionally involved in his students’ lives 
and habits, nor do I advocate the ster- 
ile atmophere of the chronic scientist. 
‘An interplay of sympathy, a burst of 
understanding of student problems and 
a student realization of the instructor’s 
compassion in human relations is all 
that is necessary to promote this good 
will. 

The techniques presented above 
can undoubtedly be enlarged upon. 
No effort has been made to present an 
exhaustive study of motivating factors. 
This paper has been a plea for stronger 
external motivation in the college class- 
room, a motivation which will bring 
about the desired student attention 
and participation, a consuming alert- 
ness on the part of the student. 

In summary, student alertness can 
usually only come from the instruc- 
tors’ examples. Some of the techniques 
discussed for the furtherance of college 
classroom motivation were: -7 

1. Example of the ie, A 

9, The use of dramatic techniques. 

3, The use of the unexpected. 

4. The use of organization. 

5. The value of confusion and en- 
tertainment. 


Communication and Doctrines 
of Teaching 


By LEON MONES 
Principal, Cleveland Junior High School, Newark, New J ersey 


HE ABILITY of a people to co- 
operate in a plan of social ad- 
vancement depends upon what 

the lawyers call “a unity of expressed 
intention.” If, as the frontier think- 
ers assure us, the essence of democracy 
is the legislation of social planning 
only after exhaustive public discussion 
and debate, advancing democracy must 
depend upon theskills involved in 
language communication. 

Certainly such profound issues af- 
fecting our economic system as are sug- 
gested in the recommendations of the 
National Resources Planning Board 
involving, for instance, the federal 
government's participation in private 
business and its guarantee of employ- 
ment and economic security, should be 
explored and debated in language and 
not evengelized out of wishful, inarti- 
culate visioning, We°must hope that 
the postwar period with its tidal wave 
of problems, plans, schemes, and de- 
mands will stimulate us into an articn- 
lateness of communieation as never be- 
fore. For after all, language is our 
only social means available for symbol- 
ically testing and trying the possibil- 
ities of a program of conduet before its 

actual adoption. 

For such reasons, cogent argument 
has been advanced that the emerging 
emphasis in the teaching of English 
should be the skill of communication. 
Especially since the war must result in 


a contracting world with its people 


brought into close impact, and since — 


it will be imperative to seek some 
global plan for international security, 
the skill of communication grows fun- 
damentally important. To this argu 
ment some will counter that the teach- 
ing of English has always sought to im- 
part the skill of communication and in 
a wishful sense, this is conceded. But 
there is emerging a conviction that the 
skill of communication is not the ef- 
fective outcome of studying a lang 
uage, but that such skill arises from 
other than the usual linguistic disci- 
plines and experiences, and rests upon 
a science other than the science of lin- 
guisties ; that, in short, the skill of com- 
munication must be taught through 
language, not as language. 


Current interest in semantics testi- < 


‘Wes to our misgivings that our orthodox 
teaching of English does not produce 
skill in communication, and that we 
are looking for panaceas. 

The question is—if the present and 
future decades are going to demand 
greater resources of communication 
skill than our present methods of teach- 
ing provide, how ean we make such re- 
sources available? There are alto- 
gether ten directions or emphases that 
the teaching of English has at various 
times attempted to take. Perhaps, @ 
Survey of them all will result in an 
orientation and synthesis that will lead 
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to a profitable approach, and perhaps, 
too, some of our failures in teaching 
may be shown to be the result of lim- 
iting our direction of attack. 


1. The Doctrine of Grammatical 
Correctness 3 


Certainly most educators will agree 
that the pedogogical enforcement of 
this doctrine has not adequately pro- 
duced the ability to communicate in 
language. The teaching of grammar 
can be used to insure the adherence to 
certain standards of linguistic correct- 
ness. But certainly, the teaching of 
grammar does little to stimulate and 
challenge and facilitate expression. 
Expression and communication are not 
functions of grammatical knowledge or 
consciousness. It has even been main- 
tained that, if anything, the teaching 
of grammar may preserve & rigidity 
and fixity of expression patterns that 
perhaps in some people limit the pos- 
sibilities of expression. And yet, 
grammarians have been searching con- 
scientiously for techniques of “func- 
tional grammar,” the mechanics of 
grammar that will play a part in the 
facilitation of expression. 
measure many believe they have suc- 

eceeded.. Perhdps the method of teach- 
ing grammar may be the determining 
factor in whether or not the grammar 
taught becomes functional in expres- 
sion. At all events, the teaching of 
grammar is not an activity that can be 
cavalierly and definitely eliminated. 


2. The Semantic Doctrine 


The semantic doctrine attempts to 
validate meaning-in-communication by 
checking it against the constructs of 
fact that compose the operative back- 
ground of such meaning. Now noone 
will deny that the semanticists have 
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done much to call our attention to the 
different patterns of meaning that 
words evoke in people of different in- 
tellectual and emotional experiences. 
But semantics is not a panacea and 
it has its dangers. Semanticists may 
become so enthused about the game of 
constructing diagrams of operative 
meaning for words that they may for- 
get that the meanings, after all, are the 
important things and not the word 
symbols. Though two people may not 
have identical operative backgrounds 
of meaning for words like democracy, 
or labor, or English Empire, they can, 
nevertheless, pretty well work together 
without a perfect identity of operative 
background. At all events, they will. 
There are critics who hold that seman- 
tics may lose itself in mysticisms of 
diagramatic analysis, while seeking to 
clear up the obscurities of meaning, - 
Other critics hold that semantics may 
offer, like the New Humanism, a cul- 
ture of academic negation of action, in 
which the exact word becomes more 
fascinating than the appropriate deed. 

8. The Doctrine of Experience 

This doctrine has dominated a great 
deal of the English teaching of the near 
past. It holds that involvement in 
significant experience . produces the 
challenge of expression spontaneously. 
Tt holds that to participate intensely in 
an activity means to find natural lang- 
uage for the activity. A great many 
of our recent texts in English were 
based upon this principle, Pupils 
were directed into such experience- 
activities as were expected to lead to 
expression and communication. Par- 
ticularly was it held that involvement 
jn social experiences would lead to 
language ability, since language deyel- 
ops as a social need in a social environ- 
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ment. Oritics of this doctrine hold 
that while involvement in experience 
may lead to a consciousness and a de- 
sire for expression, and even to at- 
tempted expression, nevertheless the 
tools and techniques of expression must 
be taught as skills directly. Particu- 
larly do the semanticists join the staff 
of critics. They maintain that involve- 
ment in social expression, unless it is 
verbalized in carefully controlled lang- 
uage, leads to tabloids and stereotypes 
of expression that lead to dangerous 
and misty thinking, They point, for 
instance, to such concepts as “labor,” 
“freedom of speech,” “democracy,” 
“ved,”—all of which develop in a soc- 
ial environment and all of which be- 
come tabloids with no fixity or defi- 
niteness of meaning. 


4. The Doctrine of Logic 


The Doctrine of Logie underlies the 
thinking of those who support such 
studies as propaganda analysis. The 
proponents of this doctrine have sought 
to develop systematized knowlege con- 
cerning the rhetorical devices through 
which | meaning-in-communication is 
either ‘deliberately or unintentionally 
falsified. They have, of course, iden- 
tified, listed, and cautioned against the 
scores of devices which they claim are 
responsible for the distortion of truth 
in the process of .communication, 
Their influence, according to critics, 
has not been all for the good inasmuch 
as they have encouraged people to 
read and listen cynically instead of 
critically, and with overzealousness for 
what is between the lines instead of on 
the lines. Critics hold, too, that one 
should learn to detect falsity in com- 
munication directly and not through 
the recognition of rhetorical and ling- 
uistic devices. One can appreciate 
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the beauty and unreality of a com | 


d 


parison without labelling it a metaphor 


or simile. 
6. The Artistic-Creative Doctrin 


Supporters of this doctrine believe 
in encouraging the most spontaneous 
and individual freedom in the use of 
language. They believe that nothing 
should be taught which may inhibit the 
natural and unrestrained powers of ex 
pression of inately articulate human 
beings. 
school of expression belong here. Ex 
tremists in the school hope to construct 
new language patterns in word relation 
and in word anatomy so as to enable 
the expression of newly created mental 
experiences, of such patterns of rela- 
tion as exist only after they are newly 
created by the human intellect. 
Amused critics of this doctrine hold 
that it leads to private languages, to 
private codes of expression, and not 
to a socialized language that is a tool 
for a mutual expression of ideas 


They point to James Joyce, Edith Sit 


well, Gertrude Stein and others as pos- 

sessors and practicers of private cults 
~ef communication, and caution teach- 

ers like Hughes Mearns to beware. 


6. The Doctrine of Usage and Drill’ 


Proponents of this doctrine hold 
that English is best taught by drills 
involving imitation, repetition, and 
practice in established patterns of us 
age. They are not grammarians: 
They believe, however, that automati¢ 
and persistent repetition of good usage 
and correction of the common errors 
will make for precision. And o 


course it does, except that no languag? 


creativity is developed or released. 
person may talk or write with absolute 
precision and observance of the codes 


The devotees of the creative | 
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of good usage and yet develop no facil- 
ity or ease of expression. 


7. The Doctrine of Psycholegy 


The Doctrine of Psychology is one 
recently developed by abnormal psy- 
chologists studying the language habits 
of their patients. They found that 
certain disturbances of mentality are 
characterized by correlated disturb- 
ances of expression. They therefore 
hope to find with more research in the 
study of their abnormal cases, some 
fundamental and overall principles of 
expression, such as the psychoanalysts 
have found an overall principle in psy- 
chology. This principle, they hope, 
will explain among other things the 
inhibitions that silence and the stimuli 
that release the energy of expression. 
Against this doctrine critics oppose 
the same arguments that they do 
against the psychoanalysts, namely, 
that habits of disturbed patients can 
teach little for the conduct of normal 
ones. 


8. The Mathematical Doctrine 


The Mathematical Doctrine is being 
developed by the semantic-sociologists 
like Chapell and others who believe 
that somehow théy can make language 
as mathematically precise as a forpula. 
They hope to reduce language to some 
semblance of a quasi-formula that will 
regulate the quality and quantity of 
expression in regard to emotion, em- 
phasis, descriptive intensity, ete. 
Their aim is to teach such use of lan- 
guage as will achieve accurate commu- 
nication because it involves precise 
measurement of tone and feeling. It 
will be worth watching the work of 
such pioneers, but thus far they have 
not got beyond the bare statement of 
their problem. 
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9. The Doctrine of Rhetoric 


The Rhetoricians are among our old 
acquaintances. They are largely the 
grand old courtiers of past decades. 
Of course, the tradition still lingers on 
and we still teach rules of emphasis, 
and unity, and coherence, ete. Ori- 
ties, of course, have pointed out time 
without number that the development 
of such qualities lies in the capacity 
for organizing experience and not in 
linguistic exercises. In other words, 
critics point out that it is not the Eng- 
lish teacher, but the teachers of all 
other subjects who must assume the 
task of teaching pupils to organize and 
unify their experiences into coherent 
arrangement, 


10. The Doctrine of Vocabulary 
Proponents of this doctrine main- 
tain that the wells of expression depend 
upon an abundant availability of 
words. Of course, in a general sense, 
this isso. The various kinds of word 
study, vocabulary practice, dictionary 
techniques will always form part of 
the teaching activity of language. 
There are, however, keen critics who 
argue that words cannot be taught as 
words but only as symbols of experi- 
ence that can be made available only 
in the midst of experience. 
And here we have all possible em- 
phases. 7 
It is now possible nevertheless to 
propose one further emphasis beyond 
these ten, and that is the synthetic em- 
phasis, an emphasis which involves 
all the above and which integrates 
them into a comprehensive doctrine of 
teaching language for communication, 
What we propose is this: that a new 
content of language instruction needs 
to be developed ; a content in which all 
the doctrines mentioned will play their 
e 


part. If the emerging age is to make 
increased demands upon our availabil- 
ities of expression, we must establish 
a content of instruction that can pro- 
duce these greater availabilites. We 
cannot afford to neglect any emphasis 


` that may yield returns nor to rely upon 


any one as a panacea. 

We cannot accept above all the creed 
of Walter Lippman that only the very 
few gifted people are capable of think- 
ing in language and that the vast ma- 
jority can only be taught to think in 
tabloids and stereotypes. 

Tf democracy is to advance, the vast 
majority must achieve in increasing 
degree the skill of articulate commu. 
‘nication. 

_ Among the enabling experiences that 
will play a part in the new content of 

age instruction may be suggested 
the following: 

1. New experimental techniques 


for learning words as the symbols of 
expression, i 


2. New experimental techniques 


| for raising the threshold of availability 


for words. 
3.0) Studies of rhythm, cadence, em- 


phasis, and their physical and psychol- Sources of word study in matters of dey 


ogical effects, 
4. Studies of inhibitions and 


blocks that form language frustrati 
and blindspots. 2 a 


5. Studies of emotional states and 
their effects on language, 

6. Studies in the psychology of 
meaning and its relation to basic social 
cultures, 

The point is that adventurous Spirits 
and pioneer thinkers in the field of 
language instruction are at work. The 
hope is that they can produce new tech- 
niques of pedagogy that will teach 
language in the heightened degree of 
communicability that advancing civil- 
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ization will demand. We musty 
remain satisfied with the tradition 
practices and devices in the teachings 
language. We must realize that lan 
uage is not a matter of codes of us ox 
accepted spelling, and word definitions 
Tt is a function of the human mind 
it seeks to establish a harmony 0 
meaning with other human minds am 
its development therefore involves al 
the problems of human intellect am 
conduct. On such a broad platform 
of conception will the new teaching 9 
language be erected. 

Meanwhile, however, the teaching 0 
language must be based upon the em 
ployment of all possible avenues of ap 
proach and all possible ingenuities 0 
coordination. The study of grammat 
the exploitation of the semantic dot 
trine, the involvement in verbalizatiol 
of experience, the logical analysis 
meaning, the persistent drill of pat 
terns of good usage, study in the social 
psychology of language, practice in th 
precise estimation of word connota® 
tions, recognition and study of rhei on 
ical devices, the utilization of all 


tivation, definition, ete., none of thes 
can we afford to rejec} as outworn doe 
trine until we have formulated a 2o 
doctrine of language instruction whicli 
will accord to each of the above its p. Yj 
portional and measured importance 1 É 
the function of communication. 7 

Perhaps another emphasis mig f 
have been discussed, but it is not s 
much an emphasis as a scheme. 
mean the system of Basic English POI 
posed and developed by Richards bee 
Ogden and brought to cosmic attenti 
tion by Mr. Churchill. Personally, 
we cannot be very hopeful of 3 
promise of Basic English as a medium 
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of international communication. Eight 
hundred fifty words may perhaps indi- 
cate the basic materials of thought and 
communication, but they cannot suffice 
to express the multifarious complexi- 
ties of human concern. In Basie Eng- 
lish there is a word for water and there 
is a word for eye. Tears then become 
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eye water. We submit that the ingen- 
uity expended in having to create ex- 
pressional constructs of this kind could 
more profitably be spent in learning a 
more extensive vocabulary. Perhaps, 
therefore, the Basic could be used as 
the first step in progressing from inar- 
ticulateness to initial competency. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Course of Empire. By Bernard de 
Voto. Boston. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1952. $6.00 


In this magnificently written account of 
our westward advance and of the men and 
ideas associated with the exploration of 
the West, Bernard de Voto has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the recording of 
American history. His volume rests upon 
the solid rock of sound source material 
and his method of presentation stirs the 
imagination of the reader of these stimul- 
ating pages. His story is the long enter- 
prise of western exploration which reached 
its climax in 1805 when Lewis and Clark, 
at the mouth of the Columbia River, came 
in sight of the open sea. The events of 
the three centuries preceding this discov- 
ery are carefully studied by Mr. de Votes 
who traces the rather rapid advance in 
exploration andthe slow advance in the 
intellectual realization of the meaning of 
the West beyond the Mississippi. The 
struggles of diplomacy from the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella to that of Napol- 
eon found Spaniards against English, both 
against French, while later Americans 
were added to the list of those following 
the course of empire. Mr. De Voto 
stresses especially the growth of the pow- 
er of mind in the men who fearlessly con- 
tended with the wilderness, He has great 


admiration for these heroes. The Course 
of Empire is uniquely a book for teachers 
to read. It will give them a keen insight 
into the men and movements that have 
made our country.—Wi1AM P. Sears, New 
York University. 


An Introduction to Research in Eng- 
lish Literary History By Chauncey San- 
ders. New York. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1952. vii and 423 pp. $5.50. 


This volume has been prepared for the 
use of those advanced students who are 
writing theses dissertations, or other 
scholarly papers in the field of English lit- 
erary history and criticism. The book © 
should also be useful in seminars dealing 
with bibliography and method. e four 
major sections of the book consider the 
materials of research, the tools of re- 
search, the methods of research, and sug- 
gestions on thesis writing. A special 
chapter on research in folklore by Stith ` 
Thompson has been included. Although 
the work is a relatively brief one, its con- 
tent is of such value that doctoral candi- 
dates and other advanced students will 
find it most helpful in directing them 
to the proper and safe roads to follow in’ 
their research —WILLIAM P. Sears, New 
York University. 


Descriptive Linguistics and 
the Teaching of English* 


By ROBERT 


A. HALL, JR. 


Cornell University 


N RELATION to the topic under 
discussion, I appear here in a 
double capacity: that of a “general 

practitioner” in linguistics and that 
of a taxpayer and parent of three chil- 
dren in school. This dual rôle is com- 
ing to involve me and my children in 
conflicts when, as a scientist, I dis- 
“agree with or disapprove of what the 
school tells them. The other day I hap- 
pened to say “It just ain’t so,” only to 
be told by my eight-year-old daughter, 
“Ain't is not English.” This imme- 
diately involved us in a discussion of 
“correctness” tending, I am afraid, to 
shake her faith in either her teacher or 
myself, or perhaps both. The same 
happens when she tells us we must say 
» between you and I, or when our ten- 
year-old son remarks “Of course I 
know tyhat a noun is: it’s the name of 
a person, place, or thing.” The in- 
evitable effect on a linguistic analyst 
is to make him highly dissatisfied with 
the instruction our children receive in 
English, and to make him want to see 
that instruction put on a sounder basis. 
“But why ?” you may ask. “What's 
wrong with what the children learn 
now, and why should you be worried 
about their instruction?’ There is 
plenty wrong with it. What they are 
taught at present puts them ont of 
touch with the facts of their own lan- 
guage and of human language in gen- 
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eral. They are being misinformed and 
mis-taught, from the beginnings of 
their conduct with reading and writing 
in the first grade, up through their col- 
lege instruction in composition. Oon- 
sequently, instead of learning some | 
thing useful, they are simply becoming ` 
new links in the perpetuation of our 
culture’s misinformation about its own 
language; and I sometimes feel like 
a prophet crying in the wilderness 
when I try to convince my own chil- 
dren that ain’t is indeed English, that 
between you and I is an over-correc- 
tion, or that a noun most assuredly is 
not the name of a person, place, or 
thing, 

“How do you know that the school 
is wrong and you are right ?”’, someone — 
may ask. “What justification ha 
you for these heretical statements?” 

“The answer is that we now know more — 
than we formerly did about language © 
in general and about the English lang? 
uage. »There has been a radical and 
far-reaching change in our ways of 
studying and analyzing languages—* 
change which got under way over # 
hundred and fifty years ago, and which 
has rapidly accelerated during the last 
few decades. This change began m 
our study of linguistic history, and at 
first affected primarily our views ® 
how languages change and develop. To 
historical linguistics, however, the” 
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has more recently been added the field 
of descriptive linguistics, in which we 
analyze the structure of languages as 
they exist at any given point ef time. 
Workers in descriptive linguistics have 
been very active in studying many 
languages, not only those of so-called 
“primitive” people but also our “oul- 
tural” languages, and also non-literary 
dialects, particularly in their geogra- 
phical and social distribution (linguts- 
tic geography). As a result of inten- 
sive work in this field, our horizons 
have been greatly broadened. 

In descriptive linguistic work, we 
try to observe, analyze, and describe 
any given language as effectively as we 
can. Our first care is to do so on the 
basis of the way it is spoken in normal, 

. everyday situations, inasmuch as 
speech is a far more basic activity of 
mankind than writing, and ordinary 
colloquial speech is likewise far more 
basic than formal literary or oratorical 
usage. We do our best to observe facts 
without regard to any aura of social 
prejudice that may surround them; I 
remember how shocked my first de- 
partmental chairman, a conservative 
teacher of French, was when I declared, 
that the speech of a Parisian charwo- 
man or bus-driyer was just as fit a sub- 

” ject for observation as the poetry of 
Racine! The basic principle’ of de 
scriptive analysis are those of finding 
significant contrasts, i.e. those differ- 
ences in linguistie behavior which 
make differences in the meaning con- 
veyed, and of stating the distribution 
of phenomena, that is, telling where a 
given sound or form may occur and 
where it may not. 

In describing linguistic structure, 
we begin by treating the sounds of the 
language involved, in their structural 
relationship to each other. (Not that 
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descriptive linguistics envisages lang- 
nage as consisting exclusively of 
sounds, an oft-repeated canard ; but we 
do start from the most basic element.) 
This we do on two levels: that of the 
sounds themselves, in purely phonetic 
analysis; and that of the meaningful 
units of sound, or phonemes. All 
speech is made up of phonemes, and _ 
our alphabetic systems of writing have 
as their main function the representa- 
tion of phonemic units. Hence we 
analyze our alphabetic systems into sigs 
nificant units of visual shape, or gra- 
phemes, and define their meanings in 
terms of the phonemes they symbolize. 
But phonemes occur in meaningful 
sequences, which make up all of our 
utterances; and the further task of de- 
seriptive linguistics is to analyze these 
sequences. Any meaningful sequence 
of phonemes we term a linguistic form; 
and we further distinguish meaning- 
ful units of linguistic form, or mor- 
phemes, and units of sequence (word- 
order), or tagmemes. All languages 
have morphemes and tagmemes; but 
we find the most amazing diversity® 
from one language to another as re- 
gards the details of phonem®:, mor- 
phemie, and syntactic structure. This 
is true even for what we, conditioned 
by our native use of English and our 
acquaintance with foreign languages 
limited chiefly to those related to Eng- 
lish, might think indispensable categ- 
ories, such as our distinction between 
singular and plural, or our division of 
tense into past, present, and future. 
Fach language has its own structure, 
which is all-important for the speakers 
of that particular language, put which 
must be described in its own terms. 
Meaning, likewise, is subjected as. 
far as possible to the same type of 
analysis; the analyst’s aim here is to 
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determine objectively the range of sit- 
uations in which each morpheme or 
tagmeme is used, and hence what its 
meaning is. But meaning is primarily 
a matter of the structure of the world 
around us, not of linguistic structure 
in the narrower sense; and hence, to 
a large extent, meaning is destined to 
~ elude linguistic analysis. 
The techniques of descriptive ling- 


uistics were largely (though not whol- _ 


ly) worked out in connection with the 
recording and analysis of American 
Indian and other languages which had 
no established grammatical traditions. 
Later, when workers in descriptive 
liguistics came to study the traditional 
languages of our culture, they found 
that their broadened outlook cast new 
light on many aspects of conventional 
grammar. It has long been a com- 
plaint, for example, among American- 
ists that missionaries’ and early inves- 
tigators’ grammars of American In- 
dian languages had given a badly dis- 
torted picture of those tongues through 
forcing them into the pattern of 
»Latin grammar, and finding abla- 
tive absolutes and pluperfect subjunc- 
tives ifħevery new language described : 
but if we look at English, we find very 
much the same kind of misrepresenta- 
tion prevailing ever since the Renais- 
sance in our grammar books. 

Let me give you a couple of exam- 
ples of the differences between Latin- 
izing and objective grammatical “de- 
scriptive. We are often told that the 
word than is a conjunction, and that 
whatever follows it must of necessity 
` be a clause; hence, we are told, if no 
verb follows than, the clause must be 
“elliptical” and any pronoun after 
than must be subject of a verb which is 
“understood,” and hence must be in 
the nominative. So John is taller than 
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aan etori, can introduce clauses, We 


me gets corrected to John is taller thay vi 
I. Not so long ago, one of the cok 
umnists who purvey lore concerning 
“correctness” in the newspapers was | 
asked about such a construction as | 
John, than whom no one is more like. | 
able—what happens to the rule about | 
the nominative in this instance? The | 
only answer that the correctness-mong- 
er could think of was that here we had 
an irregularity, an idiomatic expres 
sion, one of those lapses from reason 
which so disfigure the English lan ~ 
guage. Tf he, and the Latinizing gram- | 
marians from whom he derives his lore, | 
had only known a little descriptive | 
linguistics, they would have seen that 
the apparent anomaly was due only to” 
their own inaccuracy in equating than 
with the Latin conjunction quam, and 
in taking the rules for Latin clauses” 
of comparison as applying to English. 
The crucial case is just this very in” 
stance of than whom, in which we can 4 
only take than as a preposition. Once | 
we see that than is a preposition, we 
have to revise our ideas about what 
ean introduce a clause; and, if we 
state that prepositions, as well as com” 
nd our new formulation confirmed 
by the use of such other clearly pre 
positional forms as before and after in 
the same way. But, if than is a pre} 
position, what objection can be made 
to the use of him, me, us, ete. after 
than? None whatsoever; all objec 
tions to sentences like John is taller j 
than me disappear, and we have to ak ~ 
mit both . . . than me and . . . than L 
as permissible alternatives. = 
Another moot point is the agree — 
ment in number between an indefinite 
(like somebody) and pronouns, posses — 
Sives, etc., referring to it. If I safii 
somebody forgot their hat, I am likely — 
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to be corrected to somebody forgot his 
hat, on the specious grounds that some- 
body is singular and hence should have 
singular grammatical agréement. 
Again, such an argument may be val- 
id as applied to Latin or Romance 
grammatical concord, but fails to take 
into account one of the basic principles 
of descriptive linguistics: that the 
meaning of a category like gender or 
number cannot be determined a priort, 
but depends wholly on the use to which 
the speakers of the language put it. 
In this instance, if we examine all the 
use of the so-called “plural” in Eng- 
lish, we notice a striking thing: that 
the contrast between, say, he, she, it on 
the one hand and they on the other is 
no longer that of “one” versus “more 
than one,” but has come to be, rather, 
that of “restricted to unity and of spe- 
cified sex” on the one hand, versus “not 
restricted to unity or to specified sex” 
on the other. This explains why we 
very often find such completely normal 
sentences as Somebody called.—Well, 
what did they want?; and why the 
telephone operator normally says They 
don’t answer when, by the very struc- 
ture of the apparatus, only one person 
could possibly answer the telephone. 
In such situations, the use of the pro 
noun they has a very specific function, 
that of avoiding the unwanted defi- 
niteness of sex-reference or number in- 
herent in he or she. Consequently, 
any objection to a plural form refer- 
ring to somebody or a similar indefi- 
nite misses the mark, through its mak- 
ers failure to realize that “plural” in 
modern English no longer means 
“more than one,” as it does, say, in 
Latin or the Romance languages. 
Until recently, observations of this 
kind have been made frequently, but 
more or less scatteringly, by workers 
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in descriptive linguistics. We all 
agreed that the teaching of English in 
our schools needed a thorough over- 
hauling, but nothing had been done to 
apply the new analysis to English as 
a whole. In 1940, C. O. Fries pub- 
lished a book called American English 
Grammar; this was not, as its title 
might imply a complete description of 
American English, but a very valuable 
study of a number of moot points of 
the it’s me variety. However, in 1952 
Fries published his book The Structure ~ 
of English, an outline of English form- 
classes and syntax, especially as re- 
gards meaningful patterns in sentence 
structure. There is now no excuse for 
failing to use the scientific approach, as 
presented by Fries and others, as a 
basis for reoriented treatments of 
grammar in our school-books. 

Then, as a descriptive linguist and 
at the same time a parent and tax- 
payer, what precisely do I want done 
to improve the instruction in English 
that my children are getting in school 
and college? Let us start at the begin- o 
ning and follow them through their 
schooling, commenting at eache stage 

on what we find most: desirable, 

In the lower grades, they are of 
course beginning to read and write. 
Current practices of teaching reading 
and spelling are abominable, and viol- 
ate every principle of sound linguis- 
tics. As matters stand, children are 
taught to recognize word-spellings as 
units, with no attention to the basie 
function of graphemes in our alphabet, 
which is to represent phonemes. They 
are taught word-spellings as if each 
word were a Chinese character, with no 
resemblance at all from one word to the 
next. Meaning is placed foremost in 
the teaching process, with the children 
taught to guess what word is in front 
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of them, purely from the context and 
not at all on the basis of the sounds 
that the letters stand for. The same 
faults are present in the teaching of 
spelling, with, furthermore, a complete 
absence of systematic drill in the cor- 
respondence between sound and letter, 
which would enable the learner to go 
with at least relative sureness from 
what he pronounces to what he writes, 
Current practices, in short, treat spell- 
ings as if they directly symbolized 
ideas, whereas in fact they symbolize 
pronunciations (which in their turn 
represent meanings). The sorry re- 
sult is that, according to a recent esti- 
mate, one out of every ten children is 
a reading problem and one out of every 
three is a spelling problem. 

Things do not need to be this bad 
by any means, even with the numerous 
irregularities that beset our English 
orthography. The old “phonies” me- 
thod was a step in the right direction ; 
but it should be brought wholly in line 
with observed correspondences between 
phoneme and grapheme. In both 

? reading and spelling, we must lay our 
first emphasis on the systematic re- 
presentation that letters afford to pho-., 
nemes, especially in series of the bat, 
cat, fat, hat, kind and carrying this 
principle all the way through the let- 
ters of the alphabet in regular values, 
At this stage it is highly important to 
exclude all but a very few irregular 
spellings, so as to establish firmly the 
principle that letters represent sounds ; 
the irregular spellings can then be 
taught at a slightly later stage, and 
even these can be presented in a sys- 
tematic way, for instance “silent” gh 
in fight, light, slight, ete. Naturally, 
we will not expect the children to learn 

obstruse terminology or discuss the 

theory of alphabetic representation at 
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this point; but they can and do catch 
on to the alphabetic principle by con 
tinued practice and by such a method 
as I have outlined they catch on very | 
quickly—so quickly, in fact, that one 
man who taught his children to read 
in this way was told by their teacher to 
stop it, lest they learn too quickly and 
damage their eyes by reading too well 
and too much! 

When we reach the stage of con 
scious analysis of grammatical struc 
ture, in the latter part of elementary 
school and the early years of high 
school, this analysis should be taught 
in accordance with what linguistics 
tells us concerning both subject-matter 
and attitudes. From a negative point 
of view, this means a change in our 
basic attitude, to get away from the) 
authoritarian principle, and weeding 
out a great many inaccuracies and ir 
relevancies that now characterize our 
prescriptive grammar. In fact, it is 
high time to get away from the notion 
that “grammar” must be a set of mall: 
datory injunctions, and to treat it in- 
stead simply as a description of what 
we actually do. On the positive side, = 
our ideal would include at least mak 
ing the pupils aware of the actual 
phonemic distinctions they make iny 
speaking; how these distinctions ate 
reflected in spelling; and what the ae 
tual morphemes and tagmemes of the 
English language are, and how they 
work. This would, of necessity, 1 
volve a complete shift in grammar 
a more objective approach, for instance 4 
defining verbs, nouns, ete., on the bass 
of the endings they take and the comi 
binations they enter into with othe! 
linguistic forms. The problem of M% | 
tivation may enter in here: if T PAg 
move the stick (disapprobation i 
punishment), we shall have to substi 
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tute a carrot, in the shape of an inter- 
est in talking and writing, not “cor- 
rectly,” but effectively. Grammatical 
structure itself can be made far more 
interesting than it is normally consid- 
ered, and there is no reason why we 
could not do at least as well as the 
teachers of social studies and the sci- 
ences have done with their subjects. 
Presumably we shall not be able to 
get wholly away from the problem of 
socially acceptable usage, as long as our 
culture continues to judge people’s soc- 
jal status on the basis of their linguis- 
tic behavior. So we shall still have to 
put in some time and effort on dealing 
with the non-standard aspects of some 
students’ language. Here again, how- 
ever, a more relativistic and tolerant 
attitude will help: a non-standard var- 
iety of English is not a set of bad hab- 
its, to be thrust as far way as possible, 
but the pupil’s native language, inti- 
mately bound up with his whole per- 
sonality, and in which by definition he 
thinks and talks most effectively. Non- 
standard speech should be treated as a 
basis on which to build further ability 
in addition to, not instead of, the lan- 
guage skill the pupil already possesses. 
The same principles hold true for ex- 
żension of vocabulary, which should be 
an expansion (not a replacement) of 
already existing knowledge. In other 
words, it is harmful to teach our chil- 
dren that certain vocabulary items are 
“wrong” or “had;” I remember being 
told that garbage was a “bad” word, 
never to be used, and always to be re- 
placed by rubbish; and we all know 
how our youngsters report that teacher 
tells them not to refer to children as 
kids, because kids are young goats! 
New concepts, new words, new mean- 
ings are to be added to the old, not 
substituted for them, Likewise, in- 
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stead of telling our children flatly that 
ain't is “wrong” or “not English,” we 
will let them know the various regions 
of the country and the various levels 
of society in which it is and is not ac- 
ceptable, and what its connotations are. 

Together with grammar we usually 
find punctuation as one of the chief 
troublemakers at the late elementary 
and early high-school level. How are 
we to get across such distinctions as 
those between restrictive and non- 
restrictive relative clauses, and the 
varying use of commas with each? or 
the places we normally put periods, 
colons, and semi-colons? Much of our 
difficulty comes from placing virtually 
all our emphasis on meaning (for in- 
stance, defining relative clauses in 
terms of “restrictive” versus “non- 
restrictive”), which is a difficult thing 
for even the most sophisticated and 
highly-trained analyst of language to 
put his finger on. We need to recog- 
nize that punctuation largely (though 
not wholly) follows the rise and fall of 
the voice in the melodic intonation of 
our utterances; and that the commas 
placed before and after a non-@stric- 

“tive clause, for instance, reflect the 
half-cadence of the voice in those 
places, which is absent in the case of a 
restrictive clause. Compare the in- 
tonation of The postman, who came 
yesterday, has died as opposed to The 
postman who came yesterday has died. 
Similarly, we may expect our children 
to learn much more effectively how to 
put periods at the end of sentences, if 
they realize that periods represent full 
cadences in melodie line. Which is 
not hard to perceive if one just listens 
for it. 

This brings us already to the verge 
of stylistics, which is a border-line field 


as far as linguistics is concerned, and 
L 


© 
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yet one in which a good command of 
the principles‘of linguistics can be very 
helpful. In style, as in other matters 
connected with language, there is no 
one absolute ideal; different proce- 
dures, different choices of forms, con- 
structions, and vocabulary can have 
their own place and their own effective- 
ness, on the proper occasions. How 
can we bring our youngsters to an 
awareness of this—by now, at the up- 
per high-school level, perhaps holding 
over (for those who do not catch on 
quickly) into the first year of college? 
By going over with them all kinds of 
literary, semi-literary and non-literary 
material, and getting them to perceive 
the differences between the various 
uses to which language can be put. 
Our ultimate aim should be, not re- 
stricting our pupils’ ideas to a single, 
narrowly-defined, strait-jacketed man- 
ner of communication, but rather 
awakening in them an ability to use a 
great many different styles, each suited 
to the proper occasion. To this end, 
all of our techniques of linguistic anal- 
ysis can be brought to bear, including 
now aiso those of historical linguistics , 
when we are dealing with documents 
from earlier stages of the language; 
and our task insensibly merges with 
that of the historian of culture, in mak- 
ing clear to our children what people 
used at an earlier time, or do now in 
other places, why they do it, and what 
results they get by doing it. I know 
of no better training than this for over- 
coming narrowness of outlook and 
ethnocentrism; and linguistics can 
contribute its share by enabling us to 
get a broader perspective on varying 
language behavior in space and time, 
even within our own English speech- 
community. 
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The somewhat accelerated schedule 
I have set up involves the teaching of 
reading and spelling during the first 
two of three years of elementary 
school; that of grammatical analysis 
during the rest of grade school and the 
first part of high school; and stylistics 
during the rest of high school, with 
little left for college “freshman Eng- 
lish” but remedial work. Frankly, I 


do not think this an over-optimistic es; 


timate, in view of the large amount of 
time we waste at present because of in- 
efficient approaches and methods, and 
because of attitudes which serve to 
block, rather than help effective learn- 


ing. The application of the principles 


to our texts and teaching can help us i 


to prune away a good deal of our dead 
wood, and to get across the rest of our 
teaching sooner than is the custom at 
present. 

Of even greater importance than 
mere saving of time, however, is the 
change in attitude which we may hope 
to see as a result of greater knowledge 
of linguistics. In a debate between 
progressives and conservatives at De 
troit in December, 1951, in which I 
took part, at the meeting’ of the Col 
lege English Association, I was sorty 


to note that the conservatives’ argu 


ments, were based essentially on a de — 


sire to avoid anything which might 


get one in trouble, on a search fora 
“lowest common denominator” ™ 


grammatical and stylistic expression. — 


Tt seems to me that this approach is 9 


counsel of timidity, and that, on the 
contrary, we would do well to follow: 
just the opposite course. So far as MY 
children are concerned (again speak- 
ing as a parent-taxpayer and & ir 
guistic analyst), I want them to get 


as wide a linguistic experience as PO — 


sible; to be as clear as possible in thet 
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own minds about what they do, in talk- seems to me the only way that they can 
ing and writing; and to be as vigorous, get ahead, in their use of language as 
forthright, and bold as they can. That in every other area of human activity. 
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Teaching Spelling 


Can Be Dramatized | 


By CARL G. MILLER 
Director of Publications, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Wash. 


EFINEMENTS in methods of 
teaching spelling have their 
place, but boys and girls are not 

going to succeed in spelling unless they 
want to spell. Hence motivation is 
the thing. We must see that young 
people regard spelling as an important 
achievement. If they do, they will 
apply themselves to the task and the 
application—even though it could be 
more efficient from a psychological 
standpoint—will get results. 

Working on such principles, we 
teachers of English at Lewis and Olark 
high school established a spelling pro- 
gram that we think has gone far to- 
ward bringing spelling in our school 
outof the doldrums. It has a five-year 
start now, and we have every intention 

dof keeping it going. We realize, 
though, that just as eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty, so eternal atten- 
tion to the problem and constant effort 
to improve our methods are prices we 
must pay for regular achievement. 

The plan is built around an annual 

spelling contest, which is an audito- 
rium event attended by the entire 
school. It is a modernized form of 
the old spelling bee, to be sure, and we 
claim no credit for originating this sort 
of thing. We do, however, take credit 
for realizing that the old spelling bee 
had a great deal of popular interest 
and educational value and therefore 
should be taken off the shelf and put 
back into regular use. 


By the spelling contest we make 
spelling an extra-curricular activity— 
a matter of interest to the high school 
student—but we enlarge the- edu- 
cational benefit by leading up to the 
contest with spelling instruction in 
every English class. Thus the plan 
becomes also a curricular activity. 
Every year the director of the contest 


prepares a new spelling list of 500 


words, which is mimeographed and 
given to every English student. Learn- 
ing the words on the list is a part of 
regular English instruction. After 
several days work on the list, each Eng- 


lish teacher must find the best spellers — 


in his sections and determine contes- 


tants for the auditorium event. Gen — 
erally the teacher is expected to enter i 
one contestant in the upperclass divi- < 


sion and one in the lowerclass division. 


a Work on the spelling list is motivated 


by the desire to become a class winner 
or an auditorium competitor but such 
work and the determination of winners 
by each English teacher publicizes in 
a natural way the major contest. i 
‘Every student knows just what 18 
ahead, when, and even why. 

We regard the freshness of the spell- 
ing list of 500 words as highly impor = 
tant. Working over an old list would 
be tedious to students; it would be 
stale mental pabulum. Hence the di- 
rector must prepare every year 4 list 
that differs from the old in some T% 
spect. The first year we simply ™8 
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words from a list that experts had de- 
termined were common words high 
school students should know how to 
spell. Another year we cho& from a 
list of “spelling demons” another ex- 
pert had found by research. Another 
year we took fifty commonly used 
terms in the subject matter of each de- 
partment of the school—50 words from 
the science department, for example. 
Main considerations are that the words 
must be those that people in America 
today need to know how to spell in 
their day-to-day living, technical terms 
omitted. 

Conduct of the auditorium contest 
involves several highly important mat- 
ters if we are to have an event inter- 
esting to hundreds of high school 
youngsters. Every trick of good 
showmanship must be applied, without, 
of course, losing sight of the fact that 
the contest is sponsored by an educa- 
tional institution and has an educa- 
tional result for its main objective. 

For prizes we use cash. In each 
division—upperelass and lowerclass— 
first prize is $5, second $3, and third, 
$2. All other types of prizes were 
thrown out—eups, books, and the like 
—because we wanted something that 
students really wished to possess. The 
convertibility of money is geally re- 
„ markable they know. Our principal 

shows his approval of the educational 

results of the convocation event by 
finding the $20 prize money out of 
funds available to him. We frequent- 
ly call on him to award the prizes. 
One of the principal means of mod- 
ernizing the old spelling bee that we 
used was application of microphone 
and loudspeaker. In our big school 
the contest could not be a suecess with- 
out such modern inventions, since-the 
` auditorium is large and the acoustics 
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only fair. It is obvious, to be sure, 
that if the audience is to be interested 
in the student’s effort to spell a word, 
all members must hear clearly what is 
being said. Itshould be obvious, also, 
that whoever has charge of sound 
equipment must have it in prime work- 
ing condition for the spelling contest. 

The master of ceremonies at the con- 
test must be the right sort of personal- 
ity. He must have stage presence, re- 
sourcefulness, a good voice, and a kind- 
ly and fair attitude. To say that he 
must be a pretty good speller himself 
is hardly necessary. 

What words does he use for the con- 
test? Students expect him to use the | 
hardest words on the class list of 500, 
which he docs. But these will never 
spell down the contestants. Many 
have studied the list too well. The 
list words are warm-up words, only. 
The master of ceremonies must have 
several lists of harder words for the 
elimination process he directs. How- 
every in all fairness, he must have a de- 
finite plan of reading words; must 
avoid adapting words to contestants. 

‘As the curtain goes up, the adience 
sees the contestants in the lowerelass 
division seated in a row in front of the- 
stage—from 15 to 90. The master of 
ceremonies is before the speaker's stand 
and microphone. After a short intro- 
duction, which preferably should have 
some humor in it, the director calls 
each student to the microphone, intro- 
duces him by name and class and per- 
haps by English teacher, and gives him 
his first warmup word to spell. The 
speller must pronounce the words be- 
fore he attempts spelling. After the 
first round by the group, round by 
round they go before the microphone. 
Tf a contestant misspells a words, the 
director sounds a gong la Major 
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Bowes style—and the speller retires 
through the wings. The third-to-the 
last speller on the stage wins third 
prize; the second-tothelast speller 
wins second; and the last speller 
after he spells correctly one more word, 


is the first prize winner. At this point 
the principal steps forward and awards 
the ‘prizes, 


While the contest for the lowerelass 
division is in progress, the upperclass 
group is in a classroom by themselves 
off stage, unaware of what is happen- 
ing to the freshman and sophomore 
spellers. When the first section event 
is over, this group is brought on stage 
and given the same treatment and op- 
portunities the first received. 

Assisting the master of ceremonies 
is an umpire. He is another member 
of the English department who sits 
“down in front” with a Webster’s un- 
abridged at hand. If there is doubt 
about the spelling of a word—such as 
the case in which a word may be 
spelled more than one way—the um- 
pire comes to the rescue. Or if the 
umpire notices any misunderstanding 
ori arity in the progress of the 
contes' speaks up. 
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One year we used puglistic terms 
deseribe the progress of the con 
As figures of speech, they were not ‘ 
appropriate, since there is a good deg 
of similarity between the struggle of 
student to spell a tough word and t 
effort of a pugilist to disable a tou, 
opponent. And, if the contest is wi 
conducted, the audience follows tl 
speller with the same sort of interes 
that he watches the sparring of a pri 
fighter. All sorts of circumstances 
incidents having human interest ari 
in a spelling contest. They are pa 
of the show and sponsors should tak 
advantage of them. 

Every year then—about the first of 
May—we stage our spelling show. 
Every student in school works over a 
list of 500 words and nearly everyone 
sees the activity end on the stage in the” 
auditorium. The affair gets plenty of 
publicity in the school paper. Stu 
dents take part with an honest interest, 
and teachers find satisfaction in noting 
that progress in better spelling has 
been made. We realize that our pro 
gram is adapted to high school stu= 
dents and do not recommended it for 
oher educational levels. 


History and the 


Current Irrationalism 


By LLOYD P. WILLIAMS 
Assistant Professor of the History of Education, The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


S URELY FEW would doubt that 
the present state of the public 
temper is akin to a national neu- 
rosis; I am tempted to say akin to a 
national psychosis. But whether the 
present state of mind be one of psy- 
chosis or one of neurosis, the challenge 
to the teacher is much the same. Per- 
haps it is only naive idealism that 
prompts one to believe that the teach- 
ing profession can make a stabilizing 
contribution to the present situation. 
On the other hand, the only realistic 
thing one can do, one who is dedicated 
to the academic life, is to make a posi- 
tive four-square attack upon the prob- 


lems of present day life with the best. 


tools available. 

I share the faith in history of the 
late James Harvey Robinson—an op- 
timistic faith qualified, I hope, by a 
critical realigm—that history is one of 
our most effective tools for social anal- 
ysis. Robinson saw THE HUMAN 
COMEDY as a tragically pathetic re- 
petition of the same old blunders, with 
teachers not infrequently sitting pious- 
ly aside while the world dizzily dances 
its way to perdition. Generally speak- 
ing, academicians continue to yemain 
outside the arena of conflict. Too of- 
ten they stand aside while power 
-groups struggle with one another for 
control of the world, while the un- 
scrupulous plunder the public treas- 


ury, while the authoritarians seek to 
throttle free inquiry and effective pub- 
lic education, while ambitious dema- 
gogues prosper on the Big Lie. This 
frenzied quest for wealth and for pow- 
er, this neglect of human life and free- 
dom I like to designate the current ir- 
rationalism. These developments are 
certainly not new, but there does seem 
to be an increase in the tempo as well 
as an increase in the number of indi- 
viduals participating in this contem- 
porary bacchanal. 

The significant extension of public 
education during the past century does 
not seem to have enhanced our sense of 
social responsibility nor to have led to 
any app iable increase in a sense of 
public morality. Clearly education 
cannot shoulder the entire refponsibil- 
ity for social reconstruction, but there 
is ground to question whether educa- 
tion has turned its energies in any sig- 
nificant sense toward the training of 
mind which can recognize and solve the 
pressing problems of modern life. Per- 
haps the crucial test of the function of 
academic subjects in the curriculum is 
the extent to which they enrich life 
and enable students to deal effectively 
with the problems of a confused and 
increasingly complex existence. Every 
subject must make its contribution. 

The contribution of history I con- 


ceive in terms of intellectual growth 
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—the broadening of intellectual hori- 
zons, leading students to see social pos- 
sibilities previously not seen, cultivat- 
ing liberal dispositions formerly un- 
imaginative, developing understand- 
ings of the neglected possibilities of 
natural and social science—in short, 
facilitating the maturing of mind and 
of judgment capable of creative leader- 
ship and forward-looking citizenship. 
Perhaps philosophy is the only study 
comparable to history in achieving 
these ends; nevertheless even the hu- 
mility—or skepticism—induced by 
philosophy hardly seems equal to the 
value of historical-mindedness in social 
analysis. To develop a sense of cul- 
tural continuity, a sense of the evolu- 
tionary nature of society, a sense of 
the transitory character of man and his 
institutions—to develop such sensitiy- 
ity is to acquire a measure of wisdom. 
I doubt that the most optimistic pro- 
ponent of history would argue that we 
achieve these ends or even that we 
approximate them adequately. We 
should not forget, however, that in 
teaching one does not fully attain his 
goal, Tere is, in fact, the probabil- 
ity of failure if we think of education 
as socially dynamic, if we think of it 
in positive terms. Nevertheless, the 
possibilities of failure do not absolve 
the teacher, particularly the social sei- 
entist and the historian, from his moral 
and intellectual obligation to assist in 
the struggle, to elicit the potential in- 
telligence of his students, to show how 
this intelligence can be brought to bear 
upon the major political, social, eco- 
nomic, and educational questions of 
the day ; specifically, to dissect the cur- 
rent irrationalism and thereby lay the 
foundation for a more rational exis- 
tence. This contemporary distemper 
can be looked upon as a challenge—a 


challenge to the historian and to the 
teacher to look at what he has been do- 
ing, to examine and evaluate himself, 
to see whether he has been dealing with 
reality or with ceremony. 

Numerous, perhaps most, students 
come to college from an environment 
shot-through with naive absolutism, 
The views they hold of their country, 
of their religion, the notions they have 
of government and its functions, the 
concepts they entertain of democracy 
are the product of a culture that is 
superficially idealistic and in essence 
materialistic, a culture unfortunately 
characterized by decreasing stimulus 
to original or independent thought, 
These value attitudes by and large are 
not consciously acquired, but as social 
psychologists have well demonstrated 
they are the product of unconscious as- 
similation of the most persistent value 
attitudes of the dominant groups in 
society. In a more or less primitive 
culture the widespread acceptance of 
rigid views would not be serious, but 
in contemporary civilization, charac- 
terized as it is by a dynamic technology 
that remakes society almost on a day 
to day basis, the consequences are be- 
coming potentous indeed. 

From this it follows that we cannot 
enjoy the luxury of history courses that 
fail to come to grips with reality. Un- 
fortunately, however, great quantities 
of what is written and taught in the 
name of scientific or objective history 
is rationalization. It is in fact the 
unconscious attempt or as in the case 
of Freidrich Dahlmann and the Prus- 
sian school of history a conscious at- 
tempt to write and interpret history 
in terms of a priori principles. The 
making up of good reasons to justify a 
particular philosophy, church, institu- 
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tion, or state is another way of perpetu- 
ating mythology of which there is al- 
ready too much in the world—too 
much, that is, if one is int@rested in 
humane social reconstruction. John 
Dewey pointed up this problem as well 
as its solution when he said, “A con- 
sciousness of the social aim of history 
prevents any tendency to swamp his- 
tory in myth, fairy story, and merely 
literary renderings.” (The SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY, p. 159) It is a 
utopian hope, perhaps, but if every 
proposition which is advanced in a 
history class were weighed to deter- 
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mine its relevance or lack of it to the 
social aim of history (which I take to 
mean enlightenment for intelligent be- 
havior) in addition to checking it for 
mythological and quasi-mythological 
characteristics, the educative potential 
of the subject would undoubtedly be 
enhanced. As the historian and the 
teacher of history habituates himself 
more and more to deal with social and 
historical reality, the effectiveness of 
the discipline is enhanced; and as its 
effectiveness is enhanced, the frenetic 
irrationalism of contemporary society 
should be diminished in proportion. 


D SALEM, MASS. 


Why the Junior High School? 


By ANDREW MACKIE, Ph. D. 
Hunter College, New York City 


O INCE 1911, when the first junior 
high school was founded,” all 
school systems in the United 

States have been reorganized, and the 
great majority of cities have, or are 
intending to have, junior high schools 
established. This movement is not 
confined to the larger places. An in- 
- creasing number of towns and smaller 
cities are also building junior high 
_ schools. Nearly all have accepted the 
“6.6 plan or the “6-8-3” organization, 
Instead of the usual eight years for 
“elementary and four years for high 
school work, the twelve grades are di- 
vided into elementary education, com- 
prising the first six grades, and sec- 
ondary education, comprising grades 
seven to twelve inclusive. Many towns 
save much expense by having a six year 
high school all in one large building. 
The 7th, 8th and 9th grades are in the 
junior high school while the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades are in the senior high 
school. 


Why was the Junior High School 
Established? 


First: To provide for young peo- 
ple who have finished the sixth grade 
an education in harmony with their 
nature and their interests. The old 


“4. Dr. A. F. Myers and co-author, 


high school movement.” 
M. M. Smith and co-author, 


grade school did this rather imperfect- 
ly. G. S. Hall, ©. W. Eliot and many 
others saw this and felt that a school 
should be founded that would be more 
in harmony with the psychology of 
adolescence. In 1911 it was held that 
the six-year elementary school might 
be completed and the pupils could he 
ready to enter the Junior high school 
when they were about twelve years of 
age. This period is recognized by psy- 
chologists as the dawn of pubescence 
which many authorities maintain, 
should mark the beginning of second- 
ary education. (If we could get the 
pupil well settled in his school activi- 
ties even a short time before he reaches 
the adolescent period, we would have a 
better opportunity to interest him and 
inspire him in work and learning, and, 
if once interested and inspired, it is 
likely he would continue through the 
Rntire high school course. ) 

According to students of adolescent 


| 
i 


| 


— 


psychology, we must take account of © 


the nature of the change at the dawn 
of the teens and modify the content 
and method of education. The new 
plan will help to do this, It will re- 
cognize the great change within that 
takes place during the pubescent 


in their Ed ion i . 126), pay 
high tribute to G. S. Hall when they declare that eee, , 


cused attention on adolescence, and the interest 


“more than any other one person he be 
thus aroused culminated in the junia 


in their Junior High School Education (McGraw Hill 


Book Co., 1942, pp. 12-22) explain the origin of the movement. They think, and their 


e 
contention seems well supported, that F. F. Bunker was the founder of the first junio 


high school at Berkley, California. 
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years.” This coincides with what has 
always been done by society both say- 
age and civilized. “Mankind, through- 
out all its history, has marked*the faint 
dawn of sexual maturity by initiations, 
training in new modes of life, confirm- 
ation, etc. as befits the nature and 
needs of this stage of evolution.® 

In view of this, we must stress in 
the junior high school the needs and 
interests of early adolescence. As just 
stated, new matter and new methods 
must be introduced. The early adol- 
escent is not lazy but bored by some of 
the grade school studies and some of 
the formal methods. The drill to 
which they have been subjected be- 
comes irksome when they reach pub- 
escence. 

The majority of the pupils in Jun- 
ior High School naturally crave an 
opportunity to dip into a wide range 
of subjects and activities, “which is 
Nature’s way of insuring freedom of 
choice in determining oceupation.’”* 

Second: It was held by many edu- 
cators that the new plan would give the 
pupils the advantage of being taught 
by teachers who were especially trained 
for the different branches, the gain 
coming from the better teaching that 

. results from fhe adaptation of the 
teachers to their work for which they 
are best fitted and for which they have 
made special preparation, When in- 
structors teach allied subjects they are 
able to specialize and do the work well. 
Pupils profit greatly by this and they 
enjoy their work for they come in con- 
tact, not with one master, but with 
Many well trained teachers. 

The pupils at the dawn of adolesce- 


_ 2 Andrew Mackie, Education During Adolescence, 
3 G. S. Hall, Educational Problems, Vol. TI, p. 648. 
4 F. F. Bunker, Junior High School Movement, p. 3- 


ington, D. C. 1935. 


5 V. E. Kilpatrick, Departmental Teaching in Elementary Schools, 


ence receive the benefit of “daily con- 
tact with several personalities instead 
of that all-day association with one 
teacher which breeds abnormal psychic 
atmosphere.” Isn’t it conceded that 
a variety of teachers, the best equip- 
ment, up-to-date methods, the physical 
relief in changing rooms, and the 
greater educative freedom, all serve to 
stimulate a youth to his best endeavor. 
“Nothing is more deadening to a youth 
than to listen to the same voice, see the — 
same surroundings, witness the same 
methods, and all within the narrow 
confines of a single room and under the 
eye of the same teacher. Youth be- 
comes weary of this eternal sameness.” __ 
Some educators stress the theory 
that young adolescents should be 
taught by more men teachers than are — 
employed under the old regime. Since 
more men teachers accept positions 
where they are allowed to present sec- 
ondary school subjects this condition 
is fulfilled. Under the old regime 
“the vast majority of boys and girls, 
perhaps nineteen out of twenty, andc 
often ninety-nine out of a hundred, left 
school without ever having bee@, for a 


© single day, under the influence of a 


male teacher.” This is what one au- 
thor calls a “positive scandal,” which 
has been minimized wherever the Jun- 
ior High School has been founded. 
Now when boys reach the teens and 
“their manhood begins to bourgeon 
they do not instantly think of school as 
a ‘sissy’ affair, to be thrown oN for 
they now feel that going to school is 
a manly occupation. Tt might be add- 
ed here that this is in harmony with 
the European practice where “ten 
p-33 (E. P. Dutton & Co, N. Y.) 


W. F. Roberts Co., Wash- 
Macmillan Co. 
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years of secondary education is essen- 
tially in the hands of men.”® 
Third: In 1911 it was thought that 
the junior high school might mitigate 
the abruptness of the transition from 
the grades to the high school and thus 
prevent pupils from leaving school. 
What Dr. Bunker said many years 
ago is still true in regard to the need 
of a better transition and the way the 
new plan meets this need. He said 
that the break in attendance between 
the ninth and tenth grades, which ex- 
perience shows to be a very heavy one 
under the usual grouping of grades is 
due largely to the fact that the pupil, 
coming into the high school from the 
grades, fails to make a proper adjust- 
ment.” In consequence, he begins to 
fail in his work, becomes disheartened 
and discouraged, and drops out before 
he reaches the tenth grade; and worse 
of all; he drops out because he has 
failed, 
“Throwing the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades together into a cycle of 
» work and arranging everything con- 
nected therewith so as to make a three- 
year fyansition period from the ele- 
mentary school to the upper high® 
school, and yet shaping the work so 
that it is a unit in itself which can be 
terminated, if necessary, at the end of 
the year, will not only tend to hold a 
year longer the pupil who would other- 
wise drop out at the end of the eighth 
year, but will go very far toward in- 
suring a complete adjustment to the 


6 C. H. Judd, The Evolution 
7 F. F. Bunker, 
Educational Review, Vol. 47, pages 263-266. 
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conditions which prevail in the upper 
high school.”7 
“Tt likewise offers, at the end of the 


ninth yéar, an opportunity for the pu | 
pil to check up on his own judgment, 


and to determine whether his cireum- 
stances, as well as his tastes, are such 
as to justify his going on for three 
years more in secondary school work. 
If, after making a careful survey of 
such matters, he decides to leave school, 
he leaves conscious of having succeeded 
rather than because he had failed,— 
causing a very different reaction upon 
his character.”® 

It is interesting to note what was 
said concerning the success of the new 
plan a few years after it was estab 
lished. “The response . . . in lessen- 
ing the mortality between the ninth 
and tenth grades, through arranging 
the school work in three cycles has been 
so immediate and decisive as to admit 
of no doubt respecting the tendency.” 

It is added, however, that “perhaps 
the consideration of greatest signifi- 
cance which such a plan of school or 
ganization offers lies in the opportun- 
ity that it gives of radically changing 
the nature and content of the course of 
study.”2° The new plan, among 
other things, forces the elmination of 
nonessentials in the elementary curri- 
culum, especially inherited puzzles, 
and besides, it makes “possible the 
teaching of subjects at the time when 
the mind is best fitted to receive them. 

The work of the seventh, eighth and 


of a Democratic School. 
The Better Articulation of the Parts of the Public School System™ 


Does this not seem rather significant in the light of the conditions which prevailed 


in the early days of junior high 


school? In 1912 F, M. Leavitt, in his Examples © 


Industrial Education, pointed out (p. 54) that approximately 85 per cent of the children 


entering the public schools of the 
fteen. 
8 Ibid. 
9 F. F. Bunker, 
10 Ibid. 


United States left between the ages of twelve an 


Reorganization of the Public School System, p. 114. 
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ninth grades, comprising the Junior 
High School, is related very closely to 
life, and as far away as possible from 
that which is purely academié in edu- 
cation. Much emphasis is placed on 
learning how to study and how to use 
the library and in showing the pupils 
that education has a direct bearing on 
human relations. It is well known 
that a large percentage of pupils, es- 
pecially the boys, used to drop out of 
school because they lacked interest in 
elementary subjects and because they 
disliked the usual elementary disci- 


Erag 


pline. They now “like” junior high 
school because they have a few new 
subjects, a few new teachers and older 
fellow pupils. It is noticeable that 
they are impressed in a very new and 
strange way by those older than them- 
selves who are approaching maturity. 
Tt is just this spur and association that 
the old grade school cut off for the boys 
(and girls for that matter) had no 
higher classmates to admire and imi- 
tate. Tf the junior high school does all 
of this, it is worth careful considera- 
tion. 


Philosophy of Att: 
| Basic Interpretations 


By JOHN F. RIOS 
Art Department, Phoenix College, Phoenix, Arizona 


LTHOUGH the art profession 
suffers chronically from internal 
disagreements, confusions, and 
¢eross-purposes, there is at least one be- 

` lief upon which it apparently agrees 
to a large extent. This is the belief 

- that the art programs and practices of 
every school rest upon a philosophy of 
art, and therefore that one of the first 
things any good school should do is to 
enunciate its own philosophy of art as 

a guide to what it does or hopes to ac- 
complish. 

This considerable agreement is, 
nevertheless, more qualified than one 
might suppose. For one thing, the 
psychologists of education continue to 

„exercise such dominant influence over 
teacher-training institutions as fre- 
quentls, to subordinate all other inter- 
ests to fact-finding research in curri- 
culum or administration, to mechanis- 
tic psychology, statistics, or to kindred 
specializations. Indeed, the only im- 
portant exception to the general recog- 
nition of art’s legitimate place in edu- 
cational training comes from a minor- 
ity of these “scientists” who maintain 
that art is merely a hang-over from the 
scientific age, something esoteric and 
useless to be dismissed as mere “ms- 
thetics.” 

For another thing, the importance 
attributed to the philosophy of art 

1 Archipenko, A., “Creed: 


Principles 


verbally is incommensurate with the 
attention given to it actually. Not. 


: 4 
very many educators, for instance, ex 


pound their own underlying assump- 
tions—their aims and objectives— 


with the patience that is necessary if j 


the result is to affect their programs in 
any significant way. Some educators 
prepare a brief creed! which is handed 
to other teachers. Others utter gen- 
eralities, at appropriate moments, 


about the “meaning of art” or “new © 


art,” that sound pleasant but, minus 


exacting definitions, mean almost no- 


thing. At best, teachers as well as 
supervisors are impatient with basi 
theory because uncertain and afraid 
to move on to practice. 


The differences that pervade the $ 


philosophy of art today are by no 


“means solely due to neglect or super — 


ficiality. Quite the contrary; they 
are also due to the fact chat this field is 
now regeiving more serious attention 
than in any period of our educational 
art program. When the assumptions 


of art practice are scrutinized in the i 


way they must be scrutinized if they 


are to be clarified and not obscured, the ; 


result is often astonishing and still 
more often disturbing. What at first 
glance appeared to be a simple problem 
of definition, for example, proves t0 
be far from simple. The very same 


in Art Instruction,” Art Digest, Vol. 9, P- 24. 


“A Statement to Art Teachers,” Progressive Education, March 1942, p. 163. 
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words may mean two or three entirely 
different things in the outlook of two 
or three different educators. 

Nor is the problem merely one of 
distinguishing the various meanings 
that underlie verbal similarities. 
Clearly, the most pressing of all prob- 
lems is that of determining which -in- 
terpretations to accept as most reliable 
on the road of day-to-day activity in 
the art program. Every art teacher 
cannot avoid deciding why he accepts 
one meaning as against another. To 
do this, one should familiarize oneself 
with the basie interpretations of the 
Philosophy of Art; some in practice in 
the school art programs of America. 
Interestingly, a number of books and 
magazine articles devote themselves to 
this task. 


Art as Experience 


The well known book" of John 
Dewey, Art as Experience, contains 
the basic interpretation that “art is 
experience.” This conception of art, 
as the reconstruction of an experience 
to make clearer and more emphatic the 
qualities that make it an experience, is 
developed in the course of Dewey’s” 
treatment as a whole. 

A similar kind of effort to interpret 
the field is found in the artiele “Art 
as Experience” by Albert C. Barnes.” 
In the light of the conception of the 
nature of an experience, according to 
Barnes, it becomes possible to define 
art and to distinguish it from both sci- 
ence and practical activity. For, in 
both science and practical activity, it 
is the result of the experience itself, 
Therefore, Barnes points out that art 


New York: Minton, 
The Educational Frontier, Prog. 
School and Society, Vol. 52, 


School Arts, March 1951, p. 248 
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has no specific subject-matter of its 
own: its problem is not one of bringing 


into existence some particular kind of 


thing out of nothing, but of so con- 
ceiving and depicting the already ex- 
isting things of one’s common experi- 
ence. 


Art as Integrative Experience 


Another article, L. L. Winslow’s 
“The Meaning of Integrated Art,” is 
likewise closely related with the excep- 
tion that here “art is an integrative ex- 
perience.” Merely bringing order out 
of chaos, such as improving a situation 
by rearranging things, improves one’s » 
disposition. This engages one in art 
activity that results in the improve- 
ment not only of one’s surroundings, 
but of one’s self. Art, as an integra- 
tive experience, concerns itself with 
the creative and appreciative experi- 
ences of life as it is lived. Likewise, 
in their article “A Philosophy of Art 
and Its Application at Kindergarten- 
Primary Levels,” Ruth L. Sims and 
Nora M. Craffins® believe that art is am 
integrative experience, not just a per- 
formance or a by-product, bf rather 
a “way of life’—a means through 
which a child enjoys and enriches his 
life. 

Art as Discipline 

Many an educator has found art 
be merely a tool of discipline. With 
only a slight twist Herbert Read® 
prings it out in his article “The Dis- 
cipline of Art.” The bulk of the ar- 
ticle is a clear exposition of the prob- 
lems of life, society, culture, and of 
art and ethics in the eyes of Bergson, 


d Company; 1934. 
Balch an‘ AREI No. 13, 1939, p. 17. 


pp. 153-156. 


Art Hducation Today (1949-1950) pP- 1-9. 
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Whitehead, Schiller and Nietzsche; 
but only in the final part of the article 
does the author give his own philoso- 
phy. “Our first step in the schools,” 
says Read, “should be to break down 
the isolation of art—to abolish it as a 
subject altogther . . . It should be the 
significant aspect, the disciplined as- 
pect, of every activity.” 


Art as Propaganda 


Propaganda never “saves the soul” 
although it may save lives. Art as 
propaganda never tells a truth oblique- 
ly, although it may breed a thought. 
Thusly, concludes Robert Withington 
in his article “Art and Propaganda.” 
Therefore, art with a large infusion of 
propaganda is not immortal. “Un- 
less there is the universality in art 
which can be perceived through the 
local or the national, we cannot call it 
great, and we may not call it art at 
all,” says Withington. A letter in the 
New York Times? substantiates this 
theory that all great art shows the 
universal in the particular; and it is 
¢enly when the particular has no uni- 
versal application that the art express- 
ing it mes ephemeral. No great 
art can be propaganda, although great 
art can teach. Art as propaganda mas- 
querades as something else. It is this 
distortion, this dishonesty, which 
works against true art. 


Art as Procedure 


One broad interpretation of art, 
which often branches out into different 
categories, is the one placing art as a 
procedure—a process, a means. Sup- 
porting this theory is Mary G. Swerer, 
as revealed in her article “Art, the 


7 School and Society, Vol. 66, pp. 17-20, 
8 April 6, 1941. 
9 Education, June 1939, p. 635. 


10 National Education Association Journal, October 1937, 
11 The Bulletin (Pacific Art Association), November 19 
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Basic Educational Principle.”® Under 
this consideration, art is the rhythmi- 
cal, balanced way of doing anything 
which might produce a satisfying or- 
ganization. “Art is a procedure,” 
says Swerer, “that develops within the 
‘individual, through his intellectual and 
emotional life, the power to organize in 
that satisfying and unified manner 
This art 
procedure, in addition, includes stimul- 
ation and activity of the creative spir- 
it, controlled by the same natural laws 
which are in constant operation, build- 
ing and keeping the physical world a 
harmonious whole. 

Here, appropriately, we come to the 
first subdivision, mainly art as a demo- 
cratic procedure. If democracy is to 
be perpetuated, according to Frank E. 
Baker in his article “Art and Demo- 
eracy,”?° the people must see the truth 
about all phases of life. Fortunately, 
art portrays the realities of life. Alex- 
ander J, Stoddard makes similar con- 
clusions in his article “Art and the 
Purposes of Democracy.”!! Here one 
function of the schools in reference to 
art is to equip the millions of people 
With at least a “bleacher appreciation” 
of the contribution that art can make 
to happiness. “Art is the inheritance 
of all,” states Stoddard, “and not only 
a part of the people.” He contends 
that every person in this democracy 
has a right to be able to claim his share 
of this inheritance. 

Art is, secondly, an educational pro- 
cedure. “Learning to like some exotic 
style of art may be the first step te 
ward liking, or at least understanding 
and tolerating, the people which pro 


p. 238. 
50, pp.1-2. 
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duce it,” asserts Thomas Munro in his 
article “The Arts in General Educa- 
tion.”22 More and more, he asserts, 
the interpretations on the religious and 
other symbolism of art are becoming 
accessible to the general public. In 
“A Statement to Art Teachers,”?* pre- 
pared by twenty art educators, one as- 
sumption is that the individual’s capac- 
ity to grow and develop depends on 
whether he is properly informed and 
motivated; that art is an aspect of 
normal living for every human being. 
In the third subdivision, we find art 
as a communicative procedure. An edi- 
torial puts it this way: “The primary 
purpose of art is communication, and 
during early civilizations pictorial and 
symbolic expression was fully util- 
ized.”!4 The editorial goes on to say, 
further, that communication still de- 
dends largely upon the skill and im- 
agination of artists. Communication 
utilizes so much art in its functions 
that a huge field of Graphic Arts has 
developed with its concentrated areas 
of commercial art, lettering, poster art, 
book art, book binding, and all the 
varied methods of printing and engrav- 

ing. 
The role thatart can play in inter- 
“group relations, intercultural educa- 
tion or ‘in international understanding 
is one of great promise and just lately 
is being recognized. This has occu- 
Pied the thoughts of the writer for 
some time now. Because of the func- 
tional nature in which art is used here, 
he arrives at the conclusion that art is 

12 School Arts, May 1950, p. 293. 


13 Progressive Education, March 1942, 


14 School Arts, April 1949, p. 254. 


15 Rios, John F. “Art Materials and Intergroup 
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a unifying procedure. It brings men 
into friendly bondage; for, “when 
materialistic obstacles stand in the way 
of the fullest achievement of living by 
harmonious design there is the greatest 
need for recognizing the universality 
“of art.”!5 Art as a unifying proce- 
dure tops the richest and deepest veins 
of human relations. “Art is thus not 
a means of escape from human reality 
but an ordering principle which can 
be introduced into confused group rela- 
tions.” 


Art as Spiritual Asset 


The remaining three references, 
published in the last few years, take 
us to the final basic interpretation, one 
which is long standing—art is a spirit- 
ual asset, In D. W. Gotschalk’s book 
Art and the Social Order,'® the thesis 
is clearly one of opposition to the cold, 
nihilistic approach offered by Spang- 
ler, Freud and others. The author 
makes it plain that, while art does 
serve a mental and emotional purpose, 
it likewise has definite functions in re- 
lation to society, particularly fhat of 

athe Twentieth Century. “Art is a 
spiritual asset,” asserts Gotschalk, “but 
more than that, it has specific contri- 
butions to make to society in that it 
illuminates human character, action, 
and ideals.” Helen Muchnic fur- 
thers this assumption in her article, 
“Literature in Wartime.”*" For, to 
her, it is in art that these thoughts and 
ideals are most eloquently and most 
lastingly articulated. Art leaves a 


p. 163. 


Relations,” Art Education; (The 


Journal of the National Art Education Association) ‘November-December 1948, p. 2. 


16 Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1948. 


17 School and Society, Vol. 61, pp. 77-78- 
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record of what men prize long after 
practical and tangible achievements 
are lost and their creators are gone. 
In “Art and Christianity”: by M. K. 
Philips, the material is very similar to 
Gotschalk. Beyond all that, art is a 
civilizing force, capable of exerting in- 


18 Christian Education, December 1950, pp. 288-290. 
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The War of the Revolution. By Christo- 
pher Ward- Two volumes, boxed. New 
York, The Macmillan Company. 1952. 
$15.00. 


This two-volume account of the Ameri- 
can Revolution is a comprehensive narra- 

. tive, alive with incident and colorful de- 
tail, that reads like fiction. Popular his- 
tory, of course, should be written in just 
this fashion. Christopher Ward (1868- 
1943) was preeminently fitted to produce 
such a thorough study. His background 
in law, his experience in writing, and his 

` many associations with American histor- 
ical groups and societies made him keen- 
‘ly aware of the important and fascinating 
movement that we call our American Revo- 
lution. #\ splendid picture of the causes 


that prompted the inevitable and a full > 


treatment of the events that led up to 
the Revolution provide an introduction 
to the very complete account that fol- 
lows. The characters who played major 
roles in the dramatic days following Con- 
cord are carefully etched and their activ- 
ites are vigorously portrayed. Much de- 
tail is given on battles and skirmishes, 
fortifications and terrain, gunnery and 
methods of warfare. Upon the death of 
Mr. Ward, Professor John R. Alden of the 
University of Nebraska edited and pre- 
pared the manuscript for publication. The 
study is truly a monumental one that will 
appeal to both scholars in the field and 
general readers. Both will find it an ex- 
citing and exhilarating story—WILLIAM 

P. Sears, New York University. 
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fluences that enhance the intelli 
capacities of the race. 

This brief survey of interpre’ 
of the philosophy of art, re-assert 
necessity for possessing some | 
theory of art in each school art 


gram. 


Bollnow, Otto Friedrich: Geschichte | 
Pädagogik, Vol. IV. Die Padagogilk 
deutschen Romantik. Von Arndi 
Frobel. W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 
gart, 1952. 227 pages. DM 11.40. 

The title classifies the book as part o 
series of volumes dealing with educati 
theories through various literary pe 
but it does not satisfactorily characte 
the contents. More than half of the b 
is given to an analysis of Friedrich” 
bel’s pedagogical thought, and so n 
the minutest details of his Schriften 
unfolded, down to the vignettes 
adorn Frébel’s publications. Next to 
bel whose influence upon later educati 
thinking was most pronounced the 
of Ernest Moritz Arndt are treated 
considerable length. To be sure, the 
thor, whose recent book on Rainer Mi 
Rilke has given him an` important | 
among „contemporary Rilke interp > 
does not fail to sketch the basic p 
phical and pedagogical trends from 
Arndt’s and Fröbel’s thoughts sprang, 


‘Bildung’ is particularly illuminati 
wider interpretation of German Roi 
thought on education, as may be 
Friedrich Schlegel’s writings egs ™ 
tempted, however, and thus the b 
quite short of its promising title. 
no index.— Werner Neuse, Middlebw 


lege. 


The Effect of the Group on 
the Behavior of the Individual 


By HENRY CLAY LINDGREN 
Associate Professor of Psychology, San Francisco State College 


AMES LrBLANO, high school 
teacher of social studies, has a 
cross to bear this semester. The 

name of the cross is Mike Moreno. 
Mike is not a bad kid. He is a © plus 
student, usually turns his work in on 
time, is cooperative in group projects. 
He doesn’t try too hard, and is obvious- 
ly working below capacity. Perhaps 
the latter symptom alone would have 
merited Mr. LeBlanc’s special atten- 
tion, had it not been for another factor 
—Mike’s annoying habit of talking to 
his neighbors during class. 

Miss Witherspoon, the English 
teacher, does not have this kind of 
Problem with Mike. She insists on 

pin-drop” silence in her classes, and 

when Mike broke this silence the sec- 
ond time, she moved him up to the 
front row, where he was under con- 
stant scrutiny. True, she has prob- 
lems with Mike, but talking in class is 
hot one of them. 

Mr. LeBlane has deliberately pre- 
cluded Miss Witherspoon’s kind of 
solution by his decision to organize and 
operate his class as democratically as 
possible within the restrictions pre- 
scribed by tradition and common sense 
for the conduct of the high school class- 
room, He has encouraged students to 
pick their own seats, to help plan the 
instructional program and to conduct 
as many of the class sessions as pos- 
sible. Yet whenever the group is in 


total session, an annoying buzz from 
the back of the room indicates that 
Mike is talking to one of his neighbors. 
Mr. LeBlane attempted a number of 
techniques. At first he tried to ig- 
nore Mike, on the grounds that to re- 
cognize the disturbance would be to 
magnify it and to create more distrac- 
tion than actually existed. This did 
not succeed, for as the buzz continued 
day after day the class became restless 
and inattentive, and he himself be- 
came increasingly irritable. He tried 
making suggestions that all conversa- 
tion cease. At first he made these sug- 
gestions pleasantly, put later he began 
to make them in a firm and incisive 
tone. It was no good. Mike would 
stop for about five minutes, and then 
would start in again. Mr. Li lane 
spoke to Mike about the matter cas- 
ually outside the elass; Mike was apol- 
ogetic and appeared to be contrite, but: 
the next day the subtle sabotage con- 
tinued. There was nothing grossly 
delinquent about this behavior, yet. 
Mr. LeBlane felt that the morale of 
the class was deteriorating. It was 
almost as though the class were wait- 
ing for this impasse to be resolved þe- 
fore settling down to work. 

Mr. LeBlane’s own morale was af- 
fected, too. He knew that he could 
achieve an administrative solution of 
the problem by means of some drastic 
action as sending Mike to the princi- 
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pal’s office. Yet he felt that to do so 
would be to chill the ‘pleasant, permis- 
sive working relationship he worked 
so hard to achieve with his classes. 
Furthermore, there was Mike himself 
to consider. Undoubtedly there were 
hidden reasons why he acted as he did. 
Unquestionably Mike had his prob- 
lems, too, and it might well be that an 
abrupt handling would worsen his ad- 
justment to them rather than help him. 
Yet, on the other hand, Mr. LeBlane 
felt somewhat like the man who had 
been condemned to torture by the con- 
stant dripping of water. His patience, 
his emotional reserves, his smoothly 
efficient techniques were in danger of 
being worn away by the abrasive effect’ 
of the insidious and subversive mur- 
mur in the back row. 
And so Mr. LeBlanc chose the obvi- 
` ous solution—he asked Mike to see 
him in his office, after school. Only 
by getting at the source of the problem 
could he help himself, the class situa- 
tion and, of course, Mike. 
» The meeting, which was scheduled 
for thirty minutes, lasted two hours. 
It stayted with Mike being belligerent, 
resentful at having to give up a half 
hour out of his afternoon. Mr. Le- 
Blane was equal to this, he sympa- 
thized with Mike, and in the same 
breadth stated that he, too, disliked 
giving up his leisure time. This took 
Mike aback, since he had expected a 
reprimand for his insolent tone. His 
immediate reaction was to break into 
tears. Such kindness was unexpected, 
he had not deserved this, he ought to 
be punished, he knew he had been do- 
ing wrong, he could not help himself, 
After the storm had subsided, he told 
Mr. LeBlane about his home life, 
about a father who was seldom home, 
about a stepmother who hated him and 
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doted on her own two sons, about the 
complete, instantaneous and unques 
tioning obedience which was expected 
of him.” And Mr. LeBlanc understood 
how the permissive atmosphere of hig 
classroom had somehow upset Mike, 
how his latent hostililties had led him 
to “test the limits” of the situation, 


Although Mr. LeBlanc used most of 
the interview to understand Mike, he — 


did not forget the purpose of the meet- 
ing. He ended the interview by care 
fully, yet pleasantly, discussing with 
Mike the importance of not disturbing 
the class. Mike understood and pro- 
mised that the future would see a 
marked change in his behavior. 

His promise was good for one week. 
In the very middle of an interesting 
discussion of race prejudice, a low 
buzzing in the back of the room indi- 
cated that Mike was at it again. 

The purpose of this anecdote is not 
to raise the question of how to handle 
a difficult situation in class discipline 


but rather to illustrate the principle, 


which we often overlook, that people 


are not the same as individuals as they = 


are as group members. When Mike 
was alone with Mr. LeBlanc he was 
contrite and penitent. 
do what was required of him and he 


He wanted to 


eat 


wanted to be “a good boy.” Presum i 


ably, when he rejoined the class after 
his counseling session with Mr. Le 


Blane, this resolve continued for 4 | 


short while, yet there was something 
about the group situation which made 
his continued obedience impossible. 

Mr. LeBlanc continues to meet with 
Mike after school, it may be that he 
will help him to overcome his behavior 
problem. If so, he will be helped by 
his realization that the Mike he talks 
to in his office is not the same as the 
Mike who sits in the back of the class 


BEHAVIOR OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Different psychological and social 
forces play upon Mike which make him 
behave quite differently in the two sit- 
uations. Inasmuch as Mr. L€Blane 
appears to be a man of insight, pa- 
tience, and persistence, it may well be 
that he knows these things and will act 
accordingly. But how about his col- 
leagues, how about the rest of us—are 
we aware of what different individuals 
our students become as they change 
from one situation to another ? 

The truth seems to be that much of 
the time we in education are un- 
aware of the fact that people tend to 
act differently as members of groups 
from the way they act when they are 
not members of groups. Even if we 
are aware of this, we often appear to 
ignore it. We treat students as though 
we expect them to behave the same 
within groups as they do away from 
them. We easily fall into the error 
of assuming that since the Mike More- 
no who sits in class is physically the 
same student with whom we “had un- 
derstanding” in our office, he should be 
the same student psychologically. 
Hence when Mike Moreno displays 
personality traits as a class member 
which are different from those he dis- 
played when aléne with us, we feel 
frustrated and inadequate. Somgtimes 
we are equal to this feeling and recov- 
er quickly, but at other times our re- 
sentment at being let down disturbs 
our relationship with our class or with 
our family and friends. 

Sometimes we do recognize the tend- 
ency of personalities to veer sharply 
when moved from the dual relation- 
ship of the teacher and student to the 


large-group situation of the class, but - 


we find ourselves unable to accept the 
mevitability of this change and hence 
are frustrated just as badly as though 
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we were unaware of it. We act as 
though this is something which should 
not happen, that somehow individuals 
should be psychologically consistent as 
they move from one situation to an- ~ 
other. It may be in these cases that 
we are “projecting” our own difficul- 
ties into the situation. It may be 
that we resent the fact that we, too, are 
unable to maintain a consistency of 
action and behavior as we move into 
group situations. Perhaps an illus- 
tration will demonstrate how a change 
in the social situation will affect be- 
havior, on the adult level. 

Let us assume that there is a school 
which is having difficulties with stu- 
dent morale. The situation has reached 
the point where disciplinary problems 
are an everyday occurrence, and an 
almost impenetrable wall of sullen hos- 
tility confronts each teacher as he at- 
tempts to awaken the interest of his 
class in the subject at hand. The prin- 
cipal of the school is an individual 
who wants to do the right thing, but 
who is unwilling to let his faculty take 
any initiative in solving problems. He 
sees himself as a democratic a inis- 
¿rator who permits free discussion dur- 
ing faculty meetings, yet who somehow 
manages to destroy the confidence of 
his teachers to do things for themselves. 

When the teachers of this school 
meet together informally, they often 
talk of ways and means whereby they 
might take steps to improve the mor- 
ale. However, whenever any of these 
suggestions are brought up in faculty 
meeting, they are criticized by the 
principal, whereupon discussion moves 
on to other topics. The result is that 
nothing is accomplished at faculty 
mectings which would help to improve 
the difficult situation. ` f 5 

Finally, one teacher 3s convinced 
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that the principal would not stand in 
the way of a proposal supported by a 
group of the faculty. Hence he works 
up a proposal that a faculty committee 
- investigate the problem of student mor- 
ale and make some recommendations 
to the total faculty regarding possible 
solutions. He discusses his proposal 
with several of his colleagues and they 
promise to support him in the faculty 
meeting. The day of the meeting ar- 
rives, the teacher makes his proposal 
to the group, it is subjected to the usual 
criticism by the principal, the teacher 
looks around for support from his col- 
leagues, but no support is forthcom- 
ing. The discussion moves on to an- 
other topic. è 
Probably many of us have had simil- 
ar experiences. We promised ourselves 
that we would get up and speak at the 
meeting tonight, but somehow we 
didwt get around to it. Or we pro- 
mised ourselves that we wouldn’t get 
in an argument this time, but somehow 
we got involved. Adults, are like Mike 
n Moreno in at least one respect, they, 
` too, behave differently in groups than 
they do when they are outside of them. 
Some of us who are more or less 
aware of this phenomeon attempt to 
meet it head on, by urging our stu- 
dents, our friends and even ourselves 
to “act sensibly.” We even think of 
the things we will do and say “next 
time.” But when “next time” comes, 
it is the same story all over again—we 
made the same mistakes, we didn’t 
speak up when we should have, or we 
did speak up and “put our foot in our 
mouth.” We feel defeated, inferior, 
without knowing exactly why. And 
doubtless our friends and our students, 
whom we have abjured to “act sen- 
sibly” behave much the same way. 
It seems here that we have made the 
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mistake of depending too heavily on an 
intellectual solution. We are inclined 
to do this because we live in a culture 
which ‘attempts to deny the emotional 
aspects of many human situations and 
emphasizes an intellectual approach to 
the solving of problems, although an 
intellectual solution is often appropri- 
ate, there are many occasions when it 
not only will not work, but will actu 
ally worsen the problems it is sup | 
posed to solve. Emotional factors are 
in every situation involving two peo 
ple. Yet we seem obsessed, with the 
apparent necessity to apply the intel 
lectual solution. We are perplexed 
and angry with the child who insists ” 
on being afraid of the hypodermic i 
needle in spite of our assurance that it 
will be only a pin prick. Yet we can- 
not control the thumping of our own 
hearts and the quivering of our own 
knees when we appear before a large 
group to make a formal presentation im 
spite of the fact that “there’s really no- 
thing to be afraid of.” And counselors” 
are annoyed because young people do 
not come in and request the counseling 
in “how to pick a mate” and “how to 
build a successful marriage” which 
they have made so reädily available 
Similarly, we will not solve thos 
problems involving the essentialy emo 
tional character of the effect which be 
ing a member of a group has on indi- 
viduals which compose it, if we insist 
on denying the existence of the emo 
tional characteristic, if we attempt 2 
force purely intellectual solutions, 0! 
if we assume that the presence of pow- 


- erful emotional forces make the group. 


situation essentially non-functional fot 
most educational purposes. v 
On the contrary, solutions to Pp?” 

j 
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lems involving groups would seem to 
Hie in the direction of accepting the 
facts that individuals will be affected 


by groups, that this influence“will be ` 


emotional in character, and that a 
change in behavior of individuals will 
result. If we can accept these princi- 
ples, it will then be possible to work 
out strategies and techniques which 
will enable us to use the group situa- 
tion to further our educational goals, 
by utilizing the power which lies 
within the dynamic qualities of the 


group, rather than trying to fight this 
power, or dam it up, or ignore it. 

What we need today is an educa- 
tional psychology which is concerned 
with the forces at work in the group | 
situation which facilitate or prevent 
learning. As we come to learn more 
about these forces; we will undoubted- 
ly find that we must revise curriculum, 
methodology, and goals to stimulate 
and to utilize forces which favor 
learning and to inhibit or deflect 
forces which impede it. 
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Human Relations and Curriculum Change. 


Who Should Plan Curriculums? 


By J. A. HAMILTON 


ee IRECTING educational 
change,” by William F. Tier- 
ney, was published in EDU- 

CATION, November 1952, p. 191. 

Tierney writes, (p. 192), “If educa- 
tion is to maintain its position of im- 
portance in a changing society it is 
essential that its curriculum be kept 
alive by constant revision.” 

Then (pp 194-196), he states, “Who 
is responsible for curriculum plan- 
ning? . . . curriculums should be de- 

- mocratically formulated . . . all per- 
sons concerned should have some part 
in their development or at least the 
opportunity to do so... Curriculum 
planning is a co-operative effort car- 
ried on by federal, state, and local 
leadership groups, classroom teachers, 
lay people, and pupils in school . . . 
In the area of curriculum develop- 

ement, specialists and ~ supervisors 
should act in the capacity of consul- 


tants .Q. Teachers should undoubtedly _ 


have the greatest amount of participa- 
tion of all groups in the matter of cur- 
riculum development. Tf curriculums 
-are to be functional they must be 
worked out by persons who are to use 
them. They should, however, have the 
assistance of the other groups con- 
cerned . . . time should be provided in 
their schools for such purposes . . .” 
Doubtless these ideas are now very 
widely in educational fashion but are 
they valid for the social welfare ? 
To consider validity, one must em- 
ploy criteria, one set of which are ob- 
jectivist, consisting here in pertinent 
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features of human nature and in the 
characteristics of the problems in 
volved. 

Objectively, these ideas appear as a 
mixture of the valid and the invalid. 

The invalidity appears in the de 
signation of the specific responsibles 
for curriculum planning. 

I submit that objectively, curricu- 
lum planning is essentially a special- 
ized task, properly to be carried on by 
staffs of vocationally specialized staffs 
of curricular experts. Rather than 
acting as consultants to the other peo- 
ple properly involved, these other peo- 
ple should be the consultants of the ex- 
perts. These curricular experts, or at 
least, specialists, should be provided in 
adequate numbers, much greater than 
is now the fashion. 1 

This practice would only follow in 
education the general extra-educational 
practice which in contemporary life 
(in the “advanced” countries) is not- 
able for extreme vocational subdivision 
of labor, in which there is a general 
differentiation between the vocations 
of planħing activities, and those of ex 
ecuting the plans. i 

American education recognizes this 
differentiation and devotes a large patt 
of its activity to procedures intend 
to prepare students for planning voca- 
tions. 


oe 


Especially in the United States, 


planning has become in a high de 
gree vocationaly differentiated from 
authoritative administration. The 
tasks of industrial executives are large- 
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ly or altogether those of approving 
plans prepared by planning specialists, 
or of choosing between altgrnative 
plans so prepared. A recent picture 
of the present Henry Ford shows him 
with a blueprint in his hand; of course 
the print, what it represents, and the 
planning for executing the print in 
automotive production were the work 
of various specialists in his staff. 

Why should curriculums be “demo- 
cratically formulated?” Only of 
course, to produce the educationally 
best curriculums, those which can be 
defined, without elaboration here as 
those best for a democratie society. 

But what is “democratic” formula- 
tion? Is it to be judged by its intrin- 
sic character regardless of the curricu- 
lar results? Objectively, it would ap- 
pear proper to start with the desired 
result and work back to find out the 
best procedure to attain it. Whether 
a curricular planning procedure pro- 
ducing good democratic results should 
be called “democratic” or “demoeratic- 
ally effective” might be worth diseus- 
sion but certainly this is secondary. 

Objectively, proper curricular plan- 
ning is now possible only by the same 
general procedures generally used in 
.extra-school lif@, especially in indus- 
try. These extra-school planning pro- 
cedures are far from perfect, perhaps 
grossly imperfect in their democratic 

i effectiveness, but one feature is essen- 
tial, that of their vocational specializa- 
tion. 

Could the present designs of auto- 
mobiles have been produced or could 
Improvements be made by the opera- 
tional procedure indicated by Dr. Tier- 
ney for curricular development? 
Could automobile drivers, salesmen, re- 
pairmen, production workers, even the 
high and low brass in the executive de- 
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partments or the bankers and finance 

and insurance men have developed pro- 

per automobile plans by taking off time 

now and then from their usual activi- 

ties, and conferring thru any system of _ 
committees, and with the automobile 
engineers restricted to only a consul- 
tant role? 

Is curricular planning for the ex- 
ceedingly complex conditions of con- 
temporary and prospective American 
life, such a simple matter that it can be 
conducted adequately as an incidental 
and part-time activity of either admin- 
istrators or teachers, engaged chiefly 
in earrying into instructional execu- 
tion whatever curriculum may be ex- 
tant? 

Why should “functional” curricu- 
lums of necessity require construction 
by classroom teachers? Does an auto- 
mobile driver have to design the auto- 
mobile to insure its operation ? 

Actually, only curricular specialists 
are capable of constructing functional 
curriculums; Such curriculums re- 
quire extensive research into the gen- 
eral and specific character of ie soc- 
“iety into which the students are to be 

trained to fit and into the nature of the 
students according to which the in- 
struction must be provided. Proper 
curriculums require special and not 
too common capabilities, those similar 
in general to those of the research sci- 
entist and the engineer or more especi- 
ally the especially advanced type of 
scientific worker who can be well de- 
signated as the technologist. 

The few special curricular workers 
employed by the various school sys- 
tems and the professors of curriculum 
in the schools of education are far too 


few for the curricular work needed. 
i 


890 


Whether they have proper qualifica- 
tions is also a question which could not 
be answered properly without investi- 
gation. 

The undeniable need for expressing 
in curriculums the experiences, ideas, 
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activities of “all persons concerned,” 
and especially the classroom teachers 
can be met by proper methods but the 
basic essential need now is for a corps 
of curricular experts, curricular engi- 
neers or technologists. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Research in the Training of Teachers. 
By Henry Bowers. Toronto. J. M. Dent 
and Sons and The Macmillan Company of 
Canada. 1952. $1.95. 


Dr. Henry Bowers, Principal of the 
Normal School at Stratford, presents a 
number of research papers that were 
worked out in the Stratford and Ottawa 
Normal Schools. The investigations re- 
volve about the problems of success in stu- 
dent teaching. The academic background 
of the cadet teachers, traits of personality, 
social acceptability, capacity for leader- 
ship, and interests and activities of stu- 
dents have been studied. An investigation 
of homogeneous grouping in the normal 
school is also described. Those charged 

» with the responsibility of supervising cadet 
teachers in the teacher education institu- 
tions & the United States will be glad to 
examine this report of studies carried on 
by the Canadians.—Wut1aM P, SEARS, New. 
York University. 

The Development and Scope of Higher 
Education in the United States. By 
Richard Hofstadter and C. DeWitt Hardy. 
New York. Columbia University Press. 
1952. $3.00. 


This book contains two essays both of 
which were prepared for the Commission 
on Financing Higher Education. In the 
first, Richard Hofstadter sketches the his- 


tory of higher education in this country, 
In the second, C. DeWitt Hardy discusses 
the great educational issues that have 
been created by the evolution of liberal, 
professional, and graduate education, 
Both essays complement each other and 
both outline what higher education has 
meant for America and what the American 
culture has done for higher education— 
WuruamĮm P. Sears, New York University. 


The Heart of Charles Dickens. By Ed- 
gar Johnson. Boston. Little, Brown and 
Company. 1952. $6.00. 


About a year ago, the Morgan Library 
in New York acquired a collection of the 


letters of Charles Dickens to Miss Angela — 


Burdett-Coutts, an enormously wealthy 


spinster whose fortune derived from the 
London banking firm of Coutts and Com- 


pany. These letters are assembled in this 
book and they constitute an intimate 
chronicle of more thansthree decades of 


the novelist’s life. A portrait of Dickensi 


hithertð unseen, emerges from these let- 
ters and they provide the grounds for & 
deeper understanding of the man and his 
work. These letters tell how the author 
worked and how he lived with the charac 
ters he was creating as one lives with real 
people—Witr1am P., Sears, New York Uni- 
versity. 


Readiness for Critical Reading 


By MARJORIE SEDDON JOHNSON 


Supervisor, The Reading Clinic Laboratory ‘School, 
Temple University 


ERE PRONOUNCING of 

words from the printed page 

does not constitute reading. 
Dr. Gray (2, p. 10) has said: “The 
concept of reading has expanded dur- 
ing recent decades from a simple actiy- 
ity of one dimension to a complex 
activity of four dimensions—percep- 
tion, understanding, reaction, integra- 
tion.” Before the reading act is com- 
plete the words and phrases must be 
taken in by the visual apparatus, be 
understood and evaluated, and finally 
be used in conjunction with the past 
experiences to improve thinking and 
behavior. 


Setting the Stage 


If the pupils in our schools are to 
develop reading ability of a four di- 
mensional type, the instructional pro- 
gram, from the readiness stage On, 
must be pointed in this direction. 
From their first contacts with children, 
teachers must be¢hinking of not only 
readiness for any reading, but, also 
readiness for eritical or evaluative 
reading which leads to improved action 
on the part of the reader. Nila Ban- 
ton Smith (3, pp. 556-51) discussed 
certain changes in our instructional 
program which will be necessary. The 
Same wide experience, carefully linked 
with language; the use of field trips 
and visual aids, planned to give mean- 
ing to the language children meet; the 
attention of contextual setting, the de- 
terminate of meaning—all these must 
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be included in the systematic readiness 
program designed to lead to achieve- 
ment in reading as it is now seen. 
A Way of Life 

Many problems confront the teacher 
who attempts to help his pupils develop 
into thinking individuals, evaluating 
as they read, using what they read. He 
may find that they do not do this kind 
of critical reading and thinking with- 
out special suggestion from him. He 
may find that they do not know how to 
organize details or that the relationship 
among them can be seen. The pupils 
may never have been stimulated to con- 
sider critically the things which they 
hear and read in their every day ex- 
periences. Perhaps, in some ways, 
schools have created such ptoblems in 
this area, When attempts have been 
made to develop critical reading, and 
thinking abilities, they have frequently 
been concentrated in certain lessons 
and usually placed in the higher 
grades. The program seems to have 
heen built on this erroneous concept: 
“Having learned to think, the pupils 
ean now learn to think critically.” 
Having learned to read, the pupils can 
now learn to read critically.” No sys 
tematic program, starting when and 
before reading ‘achievement started, 
has led to the aim of a thinking reader. 
«Critical thinking is not a simple gad- 
get that can be taught and acquired on 
the spot in one Jesson, unit, or even 


in one single subject. Tt is something 


* 


t 
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like a way of life . . . It is necessary 
to see critical thinking as a develop- 
mental process, also, in which there is 
a psychological learning sequence that 
students need to follow.” (4, p. 614). 

In the well planned program this 
developmental process is recognized 
and receives attention in schools from 
the pupil’s earliest experiences. Read- 
iness for critical reading should and 
can be developed even before actual 
reading is being done. The proper 
classroom setting for the development 
of this readiness is one in which chil- 
dren are facing problems which are 
important to them. Critical thinking 
occurs in problem solving situations. 
When a child has a question which he 
wants answered, he will seek various 
sources of information and attempt to 
arrive at an answer which satisfies 
him. Here is the opportunity for him 
to learn to evaluate sources of informa- 
tion, apply his thinking powers to de- 
ciding on the best solution to his prob- 
lem. The first step, therefore, in 
teaching which develops readiness for 
critical thinking, is the growth of an 
atm@phere in which problems arise 
and their solution is vital. x 


In the Classroom 


How can the teacher so guide his 
students as to make critical thinking 
and reading a part of their normal, 
everyday performance? Suppose that 
in a first grade classroom, in the daily 
exchange of ideas and experiences 
among the pupils, this question arises 
out of the discussion: “What can we 
do now to get ready for a garden when 
it gets warm ?” 

A Problem Arises. Certainly the 
first thing that would happen would 
be the giving of suggestions by various 
members of the class. If the teacher 
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keeps a record with the children 
these suggestions, he has his first 0 
portunity of fostering some cr 
thinking. As comments, suggestio 
and questions come from the g 
the teacher may put these contrib 
on the board. Assume for the m 
that this is done with a minimu 
teacher direction. He allows a f 
flow of ideas from the children and 
cepts whatever they have to offer. I 
feels that at this stage his contributi 
should be to inject some rather 1 
directive questions which may K 
the group thinking going, but im 
own way—not his way. For exam 
if the first class were all relative 
getting seeds and plants, the tes 
would certainly realize that there ¥ 
other problems to be solved before 
group would be ready for seeds 
plants. However, he would ral 
have them discover this than d 
their thinking by asking, “Where 
we going to have the garden?” g: 
will we get the ground reat 
“Should we have a flower gardeni 
vegetable garden ?” 2 
These problems will arise asi 
children go over their ideas and om 
ize them. How much better to} 
the children see them, recognize t 
own-problems, than to have the tes 
point them out! The first step M 
ing real critical thinking is the ree 
nition or identification of a prob le 
Hence, the teacher proceeds & 
member of the group, serving #8 
corder at the same time that he 
cipates as one contributor among 
Soon the board is filled with idẹ 
en by various members of the g 
Before the problem arose, this 
change of conversation had taken Ps 
in the circle: : 
“My mother got these seeds ye 
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day. She said I could have them.” 

“Lets plant them.” 

“We can’t do that. It’s too cold.” 

“I put some in a pot at home. Dad 
said our cellar was a good place to 
grow seeds.” 

“Why can’t we plant Bill’s seeds in 
our room ?” 

“Let's save them for a garden when 
it gets warm.” 

“Could we have a garden ?” 

“My brother had one last year in 
third grade.” 

“Would we have to wait ’till it’s 
hot? Let’s start now.” 

“Tis too cold. Nothing will grow.” 

“We could do some things to get 
ready.” 

“What can we do now to get ready 
for a garden when it gets warm ” 

Tentative Solutions. Unfortunate- 
ly, the teacher had no way of knowing 
that Bill’s packet of seeds was going 
to develop into a real class project. 
Consequently, he had kept no record 
of the ideas contributed before the 
problem arose. Once the genuine in- 
terest of the group had been revealed, 
he started to keep account of all the 
comments which were contributed. 
The question was first placed on the 
hoard. Then eath point was added 
as i came from a member of the group. 

We have my seeds to start with.” 

“I could plant them in my cellar 
with mine.” 

“Why does your father say that’s 
exeh a good place for seeds?” 

Don't seeds need sun to grow?” 

= have some seeds I can bring, too.” 

‘My mother and I saved seeds last 

year. We had great big flowers. 
She'll give us some.” 

“Can we put these plants in the 
garden?” i 

“They’re inside plants.” 


‘fine practice in 
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“No, they're not. That’s where I 
got them for the room, out of our 
garden.” 

“I have a shovel we could use.” 

“Can I dig?” 

“It’s too hard out there.” 

“Can we really make a garden in 
the yard ?” 

“I told you my brother and some 
kids had one last year.” 

And so on with spontaneous €x- 
change of questions, answers, guesses, 
and observations from yarious mem- 
bers of the group. t 

Approaches to Organization, Two 
very different approaches could be used 
from this point on. The fastest one 
would no doubt be for the teacher to 
say, “Weve been talking about so 
many things! Weve heard about 
seeds that people can bring. We've 
heard about plants we could use. We 
know some tools we can use. We want 
to find out if we can have a garden 
and where we can have it. Vl make 
a list of the people who can pring 
things. Another list can have the 
questions we want to answer. When I 
get those ready, we'll see what Wg can 
do next.” 

Everything is all nicely organized. 
Who profited from the process of the 
organization The teacher had some 
doing something he 
could already do. The children? It 
was not their organization ; they had 
nothing to do with it. They learned 
little or nothing from it. In other 
words, fine opportunities to develop 
critical thinking ability had been 
missed. : 

Instead of imposing the organiza- 
tion of the material and the next steps, 
the teacher, alert to his responsibilities 
and opportunities to develop evaluative 
bilities, will guide the pupils in see- 


w 
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ing the need for and accomplishing 
this task. “Weve said all these 
things that are on the board. What 
was the question we had in the begin- 
ning?” He may have to read for the 
group. Some contributions may be 
read by members of the class. In 
either case, the children will be having 
a real experience in the fact that word 
symbols merely represent their ideas, 
record their spoken contributions. 

By bringing the group back to the 
original question as a framework for 
their thinking the teacher is, by exam- 
ple, teaching a lesson in critical think- 
ing. The problem must be kept in 
mind. All the evaluation of materials 
read, heard, observed must be in terms 
of the problem. Having gotten the 
attention of the group centered on the 
original question, the teacher might 
ask, “What help did we get on our 

_ problem ?” 

“Some of the children can bring 
things well need.” 

Evaluating Relevancy. Here is 
the opportunity to do some work on 
evaluating the relevancy of statements. 
“Wiggt things can we bring to help 
with the garden? Lets find the state- 
ments that say people can bring 
things.” From all the contributions 
recorded, the group picks out the ones 
which tell of things that can be brought 
to school to help with the garden. As 
these are put together, one child real- 
izes that all the things were either 
seeds, plants, or tools. The teacher 
helps them to arrange these things in 
an elementary outline, using correct 

format so that they again have a chance 
to learn by participation and example. 
As truly relevant statements are se- 
lected from those on the board, they 
can be incorporated in the outline. 
Sooner or later some things related to 
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the general topic, but not actually help- | 
ful in the solution of the problem will | 
be picked. Perhaps Jim’s statement 
that he had a little spade he could 
bring to school brought forth a com- | 
ment from Fred that they had a big 
spade at home. Doris added that they 
had gotten a new rake last summer, | 
These may be picked out as being re- 
lated to the topic because they discuss | 
tools. Here the direction must again } 
be to the question, “What things can 
we bring to help with the garden?” 
Merely asking, “Did Fred say he could 
bring the spade?” will turn thinking 
in the direction of deciding the rel- 
evancy to the question. It demands 
some critical reading of his contribu- 
tion. Does “We have a big spade at 
home” mean that he can bring a big 
spade to school? Does it belong with | 
statements which answer the question! | 

Through such treatment of the re 
corded class conversation, a funda | 
mental ability in critical reading and | 
thinking can be developed functionally: 
Here children can sce the necessity tof 
and develop ability to differentiate be | 
tween statements which are, in gel) 
eral, related to the topic and those 
which actually help to solve the prob 
lem or answer the qúestion. This was 
the type discrimination that Roma 
Gans (1) found intermediate grade | 
children unable to make with any de 
gree of accuracy. Could it be becaust 
teachers have not directed activities 
toward the development of such abili- i 
ties? 


Varied Frameworks for Classifying 


In addition to the classification of the : 
type above, relationships according to” 
topics, many other classifications might. 
arise out of the organization of the 
materials. Perhaps in addition ea 
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statements that certain tools could be 
prought to school, there might be some 
questions about tools. “Do weneed a 
rake?” “Where can we get a water- 
ing can?” “How much would a little 
trowel cost?” These, like the state- 
ment about Fred’s spade, might be se- 
lected as relevant to the question be- 
cause they ask about tools. Here is 
an opportunity to build the ability to 
classify according to the purpose for 
which the contribution was made. Was 
it to tell about something that could 
be brought to school? Was it to get 
some information? Was it to tell 
about a personal experience or pos- 
session? The organization may be one, 
then, which takes into account the pur- 
pose or intent of the statement as well 
as one which shows relationships by 


topics. 


In going over the materials there 
will be chances to differentiate between 
personal observations and generaliza- 
tions incorrectly drawn from personal 
experiences. The personal observa- 
tions cannot be disputed. The general- 
izations may be opinions taking the 
form of statements which purport to be 
facts and, therefore, need investiga- 
tion. For instance, Joan had men- 
‘tioned that she could bring sweet pea 
seeds from home. Her offering these 
seeds for the garden provided various 
comments from other members of the 
group. Bob said, “Sweet peas don’t 
grow here.” Edna added, “That’s 
right. I planted some last year and 
they didn’t grow.” The rest of the 
pupils need to see the differences be- 
tween these statements. Eduna’s state- 
ment that she planted some that didn’t 
grow cannot be disputed. Bob’s, how- 
ever, may or may not be so. . 

Thus, the organization and consid- 
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eration of the statements should help 
to make pupils aware of the differences 
between statements of “fact” and opin- _ 
ion. It should help them to see that 
we need more evidence than Edna’s be- 
for we can accept or reject Bob’s state- 
ment. Itis his opinion. On what is 
it based? What sources will we have 
to use to check up on his statement? 


“Ts Arthur’s suggestion that he'll ask 


the gardener on Mr. Flair’s place a 
good one? Why might he be a better 
person to ask than Jane’s sister? The 
older sister is Jane’s living eneyclope- 
dia, but she knows nothing about gard- 
ening. How does Bob’s statement 
about sweet peas compare with your 
own experiences in the past? Have 
you ever had sweet peas in your 
garden? 

Evaluating References. As the pur- 
suit of the class problem continues, 
many other opportunities will arise for 
developing readiness for critical read- 
ing. Various sources of information 
will be consulted. Ideas from these 
books, interviews, pictures, “green 
thumb” programs on the radigg field 
‘trips, ete., will need to be weighed and 
considered. The teacher can do much 
to set precedents for reading to solve 
problems as these sources are con- 
sulted. Even before the pupils can 
read for themselves, he can use refer- 
ences with them. Seed catalogues, 
price lists from a garden supply house, 4 
encyclopedias, the dictionary, science 
pooks, children’s periodicals, the daily 
newspaper—all these, and many others - 
should be available and their use made 
clear to the pupils. Here then, are 
further opportunities for development 
of the attitude of critical thinking and — 


reading. 


® 


In Summary 


A cetrain amount of maturity is 
necessary for critical thinking. Such 
techniques as those suggested here can 
set the stage for, and further the de- 
velopment of, that necessary maturity. 
Children, in solving their problems, 
will come to see the necessity for carry- 
ing on thoughtful investigation of var- 
ied sources of ideas and information. 
Finally these pupils, because they use 
the ideas they get from their language 
activities, will come to recognize the 
worth of their study. 

What is involved in critical read- 
ing? How much ability in this area 
can be built in the early stages of 
school experience? The ideas pre- 
sented in this article have touched on 
only a few of the components of what 
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we call critical reading ability. Some 
suggestions have been made about ways 
these basic abilities can be developed, 
Within’ a problem solving situation, 
identification of problems, organiza- 
tion of materials, evaluation of ideas 
and sources of information can devel- 
op. These are first steps in the se- 
quence of development in critical read- 
ing. As pupils come, through experi- 
ence and meaningful practice, to do 
these things naturally and without urg- 
ing, the more complex tasks involved 
in critical reading will be within their 
grasp. The alert teacher will con- 
tine to build readiness for, and pro- 
vide guidance in, accomplishing these 
tasks. Critical reading ability will 
be taught functionally, in real life sit 
uations, not in isolated practice les- 
sons. 
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Financing Higher Education in the 
United States. The Staff Report of the 
Commission on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion. By John D. Millett. New York. 
Columbia University Press. 1952. $5.00, 


This is the staff report of the Commis- 
sion on Financing Higher Education and it 
represents the results of three years of in- 
tensive research into the major problems 
now facing the colleges, universities, and 
professional schools of the United States. 
Dr. Millett has taken the raw data of the 
staff findings and has refined, summarized, 
and interpreted them. The result is a 
very complete picture of the financial and 
administrative situation in institutions of 
higher learning throughout the land. The 
study is broken down into five large areas: 
The Objectives of Higher Education; 
Costs and Administration; Sources of In- 
come; Possibilities for Future Financing; 
and The Task Ahead.—Wr1tttaM P. SEARS, 
‘New York University. 


The Federal Government and Financ- 
ing Higher Education. By Richard G. 
Axt, New York. Columbia University 
Press. 1952. $4.00. 


y This is another in the series of studies 
in the area of higher education prepared 
for the Commissior? on Financing Higher 
Education, sponsored by the Association 
of American Universities, and financed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the Car- 
negie Corporation. In this study, the rela- 
tion of the federal government to the na- 
tion’s colleges and universities is discussed 
at length. The first section of the volume 
traces the historical development of na- 
tional policy toward education from col- 
onial days to 1940. The legislation pro- 
viding for the land-grant colleges is care- 
fully surveyed and the encouragement 
given to technical education by the federal 
a nent is stressed. The second part 

the book deals with the major federal 


programs in higher education such as fed- 
eral research at universities, the G, I. Bill 
of Rights, other federal scholarships, and 
the fellowship programs. A special sec- 
tion deals in detail with the effect of fed- 
aral programs on medical education. The 
last portion of the book traces the develop- 
ment of federal policy toward higher edu- 
cation since 1945 and this includes a re- 
view of the work of the President’s Com- 
mission. Dr. Axt points out deficiencies 
in the present relation between the federal 
government and the institutions of higher 
learning. He also discusses some of the 
problems of national defense and the fu- 
ture of the manpower policy as these apply 
to education—WuLram P. SEARS, New 
York University. 


Nature and Needs of Higher Educa- 
tion. The Report of the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education. New York. 
Columbia University Press. 1952. $2.50. 


This is a concise and authorative sum- 
mary of higher education in the United 
States. The Commission on Financing 
Higher Education spent three years in in- 
tensive study and now offers its r in 
tHe brief compass of this small book. The 
whole field of higher education in the 
American democracy is surveyed and its 
character and problems are clearly out- 
lined. The report focuses on the crucial 
issues that face administrators in secur- 
ing the necessary financial support for 
their programs. The nature, values, and 
needs of higher education in the United 


States are very carefully stated. ‘The re- 
port is derived from the exhaustive Te- 
Commission and pre- 


search done by the 
sented in great detail in the parent yol- 
ume Financing Higher Education in the 


United States. This larger volume Dr, 
vides the broad factual information which 
underlies this brief summary. — WILIAM Pi 
Sears, New York University. 
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The Cambridge Economic History of 
Europe. Volume Two: Trade and Indus- 
try in the Middle Ages. Edited by M. M. 
Postan and E. E. Rich. New York. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1952. xvi and 
604 pp. $9.00. 


This second volume in the scholarly and 
authoratative Cambridge Economie His- 
tory of Europe focuses attention on trade 
and industry during the middle ages. The 
work is divided into eight sections which, 
taken as a whole, present a full and com- 
plete account of medieval trade and indus- 
try. The opening chapter considers trade 
and industry in barbarian Europe until 
Roman times. The late Roman Empire is 
next considered. An interesting chapter 
on Byzantine trade and industry follows. 
Other chapters deal with the trade of 
northern Europe, of Southern Europe, the 
woolen industry, mining and metallurgy, 
and building in stone. Each chapter has 
been prepared by an expert in his par- 
ticular field and the separate chapters are 
provided. with full bibliographies and 
maps. A sound reference for the student 
of the medieval period —WitaM P, SEARS, 
New York University. 


Currier and Ives’ America. Edited by 
Colin Simkin. New York. 1952. $10.00. 


This magnificent book contains eighty 

choi Currier and Ives’ prints, excellently 
reproduced in full color, together with ek- 
tended commentary on the prints and the 
times that they portray. Colin Simkin, 
who made the selection and who prepared 
the book, is our foremost Currier and 
Ives’ scholar. Currier and Ives were 
“Printmakers to the American People” 
from the 1830’s to the 1880's and the prints 
furnish a unique and authentic record of 
the American scene. This is a book for 
every school library in America, It is a 
rare visual aid to an understanding of the 
American tradition. Although the cost 
may seem high to those charged with 
pinching pennies in school budgets, the 
book is really very reasonably priced and 
its value to youngsters (and oldsters) will 
far exceed its price. —Wmrram P. SEARS, 
New York University. 
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The Revolt of American Women. By 
Oliver Jensen. New York. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1952. $6.00. 


This” delightfully entertaining picture 
book bears the engaging sub-title, “A His- 
tory of the Century of Change from 
Bloomers to Bikinis—from Feminism to 
Freud.” The volume is a pictorial account 
of the place of women in the American 
culture of the past several decades. A 
vast number of amazing photographs have 
been gathered to make up this picture 
book and they tell the sociological story 
in a very vivid way. This is an enjoyable 
contribution to American social history— 
Wit1aM P. Sears, New York University, 


Measurement in Education. By A. M. 
Jordan. New York. McGraw-Hill Book | 
Company. 1952. $5.25. 


The place of measurement and of meas 
uring instruments in the learning processi 
is clearly defined and explored in this vor 
ume which includes a tremendous amount 
of material on the history, construction) 
and fundamental principles of testing: 
The relation of measuring instruments 10 
stated objectives is treated both for thee 
elementary and secondary levels and stress 
is laid on the measurement of understand 
ing and on the construction of tests for 
such special areas as the fine arts and mù | 
sic, mechanical and clerical skills, and] 
physical education. The application of y 
statistical interpretation is included and 
the processes of statistical procedure j 
lucidly explained. Problems and exercises 
follow at the end of each chapter and these 
render the volume suitable as a text in 
teacher education. The lists of tests ap 
propriate for each area and level of in- 
struction will be very helpful for thos? 
working in the evaluation of teaching an 
of learning.—WittraM P, Sears, New You 
University. 

ta 

Recollections of Three Reigns. BY Bir i 
Frederick Ponsonby. N.Y. E. P. Dutton: 
1952. $5.00. 


Interest in the British Royal Family 10°” 
been intensified now that a Queen ae 
occupies the throne for the first time sH 


eT + = 
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Queen Victoria’s long reign drew to its 
close shortly after the beginning of this 
century. Intimate glimpses of Queen Vic- 
toria, Edward VII and George V af2 pre- 
sented in these memoirs by Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby. Sir Frederick is the ideal per- 
son to prepare such a book of recollections 
because he served all three monarchs—as 
Assistant Private Secretary to both Vic- 
toria and Edward VII and a Keeper of His 
Majesty’s Privy Purse to George V. His 
service of some forty years at the Court 
of St. James and his acute powers of ob- 
servation are bases for this engaging 
memoir—Witt1aM P. Sears, New York 
University. 


The Youthful Queen Victoria. By Dor- 
mer Creston. New York. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1952. $5.00. 


Lincoln, Napoleon Bonaparte, and Queen 
Victoria are probably the three most writ- 
ten about characters of modern history. 
Each year more books appear dealing with 
these three towering figures. And readers 
seem always eager for more. In The 
Youthful Queen Victoria, Miss Creston very 


‘carefully traces the antecedents as well as 


the childhood and youth of Victoria and 
she shows how the personality of this 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Kent 
(and granddaughter of George III) devel- 
obeh and what forces moulded it. Of spe- 
cial interest is Miss Creston’s picture of 
the numerous children of George III and 
Particularly of Edward, Duke of Kent, the 
father of the future Queen. The book ap- 
Pears most appropriately at, this “time 
when another young person wears the 
crown of England—Wi1iaAM P. SEARS, 
New York University. 


SR Early Tudors, 1485-1558. By J. D. 
ackie. New York. Oxford University 
Press. 1952. $7.00. 


pare “Oxford History of England” is de- 
a occupy fourteen volumes. The 
Sp is under the editorship of G. N. 
ned Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. 
5 ready ten volumes of this series have 
= published. Each volume is an inde- 
Pendent book, but the whole series will 


form a continuous history of England. 
from Roman times to the present century. 
The undertaking is one of the most impor- 
tant cooperative ventures in scholarship 
of the present day. In The Early Tudors, 
J. D. Mackie, Professor of Scottish History 
and Literature, deals with the birth of the 
nation-state at the end of the medieval 
period. The author traces the rise of a 
stable monarchy and its establishment by 
the competent Henry VII. The machinery 
by which the royal power was exercised is 
discussed and the effects of the concentra- 
tion of both lay and ecclesiastical pow- 
ers in the person of Wolsey is held re- 
sponsible for the kind of rule characteris- 
tic of Henry VIII. The rise of the English 
monarchy is studied against the back- 
ground of continental affairs. The eco- 
nomic development of the period is shown 
to have had considerable effect upon the — 
political and constitutional structure. The 
reformation is treated both as a religious 
movement and as an influence on the ex- 
pression of men in art, architecture, and 
in modes of living — Wirum P. SEARS, 
New York University. 


Portrait of the Old West. By Harold 


McCracken. N. Y. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 1952. $10.00. 

‘Three and half centuries of vigorous life 
on the Great Plains are depicted his 


very peautiful and interesting addition to 
Western Americana. Mr. McCracken has 
selected some of the finest pictures of the 
old West and these have peen reproduced 
in excellent color. The writings, t00, of 
some thirty artists have been drawn upon 
to add to the color of the book, These 
artists were men who did not remain in 
their studios but who rode into the west, 
lived with the Indians, commanded the 


Army, or went along with the cowboys. 
frontier life 


They endured the rigors of 
and their paintings and drawings and 
their writings are spiced with the life on 


the frontiers. This js an excellent re- 


source volume for those who, teach and 


those who study American history —WiIL- 
pram P, SEARS; New York University: 


Major William E. Barber, USMC 
Medal of Honor 


E:car THOUSAND weary marines lay bi 
sieged at Yudam-ni; three thousand mon) 
were at Hagaru-ri, preparing a bret 
through to the sea. Guarding a from 
mountain pass between them, Maji 
Barber, with only a company, held theif 
fate in his hands. Encirclement thrall) 
ened him; he was ordered to withdraif 
But he asked permission to stay, and {i} 
five zero-cold days the company held ti 
pass against attack. The Major, bali 
wounded, was carried about on a streto 
to direct defense. When relief came, 
eighty-four men could walk away. M 
Major Barber’s action had been decis 
in saving a division. 

“I know,” says Major Barber, “that 
at home realize what hard jobs out s 
and brothers are doing in America’s amk 
forces. Maybe you haven't realized 
you're helping those men—whenever |?) 
invest in U. S. Defense Bonds. True, B 
are personal financial security for you. 
they also strengthen our economy—to H 
duce the good arms and food and medit 
care that make our men secure.” 


Peace is for the strong! ] . 
For peace and prosperity save 
U. S. Defense Bonds! 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, inod 
Series E Bonds start paying interest ae \ 
months, And average 3% interest, compoun | 
semiannually when held to maturity ql 
all maturing E Bonds automatically £2 
earning—at the new rate—for 10 more blige 
Today, start investing in Series Deter 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


The U.S. Government does not Pel y 
‘advertisement. It is donated by UIST ica 
tion in cooperation with 
Council and the Magazine 
America 
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“Ryery young person who has been led into a blind alley by high i 
deserved better quidance:”— Webb. y higher education 


Will Your Major Support You? 


By HANOR A. WEBB 
Department of Science Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


HE young lady was no longer a 
stranger. My grandfatherly mien 
and expressed interest invited 
eonfidence—so she was telling of her 
ambitions. Her radiance fascinated me 
—teminding me, of course, of my own 
beauteous daughters at her age. We 
had introduced ourselves across a 
dining-car table as the New York Cen- 
tral train rushed eastward. It was 
the start of the Christmas holidays. 
Im majoring in Criminology,” 
she told me, “at... . State University 
—and it’s wonderful! The professor 
1s young, and he’s divine!” 
_ “Has the professor had much exper- 
lence as—er—ah—as a criminal?” I 
asked, She froze—looked out éf the 
window, 

“Please don’t misunderstand,” I 
Seep “T mean, how did ‘your 
ioe get his expert knowledge of 

e 
oe all the best authorities, 
ae s T of the trials he has at 
a e takes us on field trips, 

“ 
si ee do you go on these field 

ps?” This I really wanted to know. 


“We have been to the courts and 
once we went to the jail. And oh!”— 
her enthusiasm had returned—“oh, 
there we met wonderful young men, all 
so misunderstood, so anxious to be hon- 
est if they can only be released. One 
of them with brown eyes and curly 
hair's...” 

Enthusiasm—it is wonderful! Fin- 
ally I asked, «will Criminology help 
you make a living next year after you 
graduate? Your major should sup- @ 
port you, you know!” 

“Oh, it will—indeed it will!" The 
happy prospect was all worked out. 
“T expect to work with young men who 
have gone astray, and lead them .. .” 

I did not utter what was in my heart 
_“ is unthinkable that such charm 
be wasted on the undeserving! My 
sincere hope is that with little delay 
the leading will he done by some whol- 
ly worthy young man, and up the aisle 
away from a flowery altar. Then I 
hope...” But J did speak my earn- 
est good wishes for her pleasant journ- 
ey home, and a cheerful return to the 


University in January. 
This was not the first—nor the last 
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—occasion of my inquiry of some 
young college student, “Will your ma- 
jor support you?” Among those I re- 
member was a young lady who dug 
among the ruins of the Southwest as a 
major in Archeology, but has’ earned 
every dollar since in a library. A 
young man asked my counsel after his 
major professor frankly told him, “A 
psychologist without a Ph. D. can’t 
make a dime! Tf you really can’t fin- 
ance a doctorate, start over.” A fright- 
ened girl asked advice in this predica- 
ment: “I must teach next fall—my dad 
has died. I will finish my Bachelor’s 
next month, with a major in Philoso- 
phy. Where can I teach philosophy ? 
What can I do?” 

Will your major support you? In 
answering this question as a counselor, 
T have nothing against majors in Soc- 
ial Studies—except the question as to 
how one makes a living at 22 as an 
historian. Astronomy is a wonderful 
field—but though the amateurs are 
many, the professionals are few. Com- 

fe parative Religion is stimulating—but 
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do you have a “call to preach?” & ; 
iology deals with practical proble: 
but are you ready to start walking th 
rounds ef the social worker? 

Every young person who has be 
led into a blind alley by higher edue 
tion deserved better guidance than hi 
received. I believe that in this Age ol 
Science there should be early dise 
ery and effective guidance, of any i 
ent for science that is latent in a boy 
girl. Scientific knowledge, alwa 
satisfying, may be quite rewarding 

It has seemed appropriate, 
fore, to devote this entire issue of E 
cation to the theme of guidance tow: 
scientific occupations. Specialists: 
experience present the different fiel 
—for science is indeed diversified. £ 
we read these articles we will find ti 
responsibilities of science teachers 
guidance emphasized. There is s% 
thing holy about this responsibilit 
a certain gift to society which the & 
ence teacher has been ordained 
make. May each of us be good @ 
faithful servants in this matter. 


“Dr, DuBridge [President, California Institute of Technology| urged acti 

participation by members of the Institute [of F cy in ee 

to stimulate interest im engineering, particularly at the high school level, 
e +3 #2 Astin : 


Some Facts on the Current Shortage 


of Technical Personnel 
By A, V. ASTIN 
Director, National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


NE OF the most striking and 
important indications of the 
acuteness of the current short- 

age of technical personnel, and its im- 
portance to our national welfare, is a 
recent policy statement of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. This organiza- 
tion is charged with the direction, con- 
trol, and coordination, on behalf of the 
President, of all mobilization activ- 
ities of the Government, including pro- 
duction, procurement, manpower sta- 
bilization and transportation. This 
policy statement is (in part) as fol- 
lows: “The importance of scientists 
and engineers in the establishment of 
the strongest possible defense and, 
should war come, in insuring ultimate 
victory is well established and widely 
recognized. Furthermore, there is no 
limit in principle to the advances 
which can be made in science and tech- 
nology, practical limits being imposed 
largely by the limited number of indi- 
viduals with training and ability along 
these lines. The problem then is to 
formulate national policies and to take 
actions consistent with those policies 
and with principles of a yoluntary 
manpower program in order to guaran- 
tee the most effective use of existing re- 
sources of scientific and technical per- 


Tal $ The substance of this paper is based om an address, 
alent,” delivered before the Southern Regional Conference 0 


sonnel, and to encourage the training 
of increasing numbers of. additional 
scientists and engineers.” 

The Office of Defense Mobilization 
makes several recommendations. First, 
it outlines instructions to Government 
agencies to plan programs for the util- ` 
ization of specialists within the frame- 
work of the present shortage; second, 
it urges schools, employers and Gov- 
ernment departments to stimulate the 
education of engineers and scientists. 
And, third, it asks industry to pro- 
vide both on-the-job and off-the-job 
schools to develop sub-professional per- 
sonnel to do work which requires less e 
than fully trained scientists and engi- 
neers. This far-reaching page 
ef the problem by the country’s top de- 
fense mobilization agency established 
very definitely the urgency and impor- 
tance of the problem. There are how- 
ever, supporting data from many other 
sources—for example, from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and the Na- 
tional Research Council. 

The great shortage of engineers has 
been stated and documented in a clear * 
and unambiguous manner by many of © 
the country’s leading experts— for ex- 
ample, K. T. Compton, Chairman of 
the Corporation of the Massachusetts 


“The Need for Scientific 
f the National Science 


Teachers Association, Atlanta, Georgia, October 14, 1952, ” 
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Institute of Technology in the Sept., 
1951, issue of the Scientific American; 
Lee DuBridge, President of the Calif- 
ornia Institute of Technology in the 
Aug., 1952, Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers; and S. O. 
Hollister, Dean of Engineering at 
Cornell University and President of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers at the Institute’s 1952 Con- 
vention, A consensus of their con- 
current statements shows that there are 
now about 400,000 engineers in this 
country; there is a current shortage of 
engineers of somewhere between 80, 
000 and 100,000. Normal attrition 
and regular expansion in the engineer- 
ing fields requires an annual influx of 
new engineers of at least 30,000, and 
the estimated graduation by the col- 
leges of new engineers for the next few 
years is less than 20,000 per year. Of 
. these new graduates probably one-half 
or more are R.O.T.O. students and will 
not be immediately available for the 
pressing needs of the engineering in- 
® dustries. 

From these figures it is obvious that 
theres no immediate hope of reducing 
the present shortage. There is an al- 
most inevitable certainty that it will in- 
erease by at least 10,000 to 20,000 men 
per year! In speaking to the Los An- 
geles section of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers on this subject, Dr. Du- 
Bridge urged that the members of the 
Institute assume individual and collec- 
tive responsibility for doing something 
about this problem, and suggested ac- 
tive participation by the members in 

campaigns to stimulate interest in engi- 
neering, particularly at the high school 
level, and also to attempt to raise funds 
for scholarships so that financial in- 
centive could be provided to those who 
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‘one of the most convincing ways ™ 


need it in order to obtain engineering | 
educations,” 

At the annual meeting of the Amex | 
ican Ciiemical Society (September, | 
1952) appreciable attention was given 
to the short supply of chemists. The 
results of a survey completed by the | 
Society showed a decrease in the grad- 
uation of chemists by the colleges from 
nearly 11,000 bachelors in 1950 to 
about 7,400 in 1952 and an estimated 
5,000 in 1955! The Society urged all 
local sections to initiate “grass roots’ 
campaigns to stimulate interest in oa | 
reers in chemistry through local meek f 
ings, through the use of television and 
by cooperation with and support to the | 
high schools. 

The last annual report of the Amer | 
ican Institute of Physics was coit 
cerned largely with various phases of 
the short supply of physicists and the 
increasing demands for physicists. A 
significant illustration of the short | 
supply in this area is shown by thi 
competition for physicists at the meet 
ing of the American Institute of Phy 
sics in Chicago last fall. At this meek 
ing the Institute’s placement register 
recorded 201: registrants, only 4 of 
whom were actually: unemployed, ani 
there were over 800 positions to be 
filled! Although the figures cannot be 
construed as representing the situation 
for the country as a whole, the ratio 
in this instance highlights sharply the 
seriousness of the situation. 

The recruitment picture is probably 


which the shortage can be demon 
strated. One has merely to read hes : 
classified ads in any of the professional i 
society journals or in some of the larg? 
metropolitan newspapers to realize 
that the demand for scientists far @% 
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ceeds the supply. In one midwestern 
college it was estimated that each grad- 
uating engineer was approached on an 
average of 7 times with offers of pros- 
pective employment. A few of the 
leading members of the class had up- 
wards of 20 interviews! It would ap- 
pear that engineering graduates are no 
longer interviewed by employers but 
rather the students are interviewing 
their prospective bosses! Figures 
from a recent meeting of the Mid-West 
College Placement Association, repre- 
senting experiences of 39 leading in- 
dustrial organizations, showed that all 
39 companies interviewed on the aver- 
age at least 5 prospective students for 
each one hired. A third of the com- 
panies interviewed approximately 20 
prospective applicants or more for each 
position filled. 

A pertinent example of the recruit- 
Tent pictures is provided by the ex- 
perience this past spring of one of the 
organizational units in the National 
Bureau of Standards. ` This unit was 
engaged in a very urgent weapons de- 
velopment program which required a 
rapid expansion of its technical per- 
sonnel complement. The recruiting 
team conducted qyer 1,000 individual 
interviews, Four hundred eighty-five 
Interested students submitted formal 
applications for employment. The Bu- 
reaw’s technical staff selected 107 of 
these applicants as suitable for em- 
ployment and made specific offers to 
them. Twenty-two of these offers 
Were accepted. This represents an ac- 
Ceptance ratio of about 20% and an 
effective interview efficiency of only 
slightly better than 2%! 

All government laboratories and 
technical agencies are deeply concerned 
Se recruitment problems, in attempt- 

8 to meet their current responsibil- 


ities in the country’s defense program. 
The number of scientists and engi- 


neers employed by various government ; 


laboratories increased about ten per 
cent from 1951 to 1952. This goal 
was not attained without the expendi- 
ture of considerable effort. In order 
to provide suggestions and guidance on 
efficient and effective recruitment tech- 
niques the Government’s Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Scientific Re- 
search and Development has studied 
the problem carefully and made valu- 
able suggestions to the individual 
agencies. i 

The shortage of scientists is a prob- 
lem not only in this country but in 
other places as well. The British, for 
example, have been giving the matter 
very serious attention. Their Advis- 
ory Council on Scientific, Policy in its 
report to the Parliament in May, 1952, 
presented the following conclusions; 
“There is a pressing need to increase 
both absolutely and relatively the num- 
ber of scientists in our industries. 
There is an increasing trend toward 
their employment in managerigh and 
executive posts. The momentum with- 
in this trend is likely to gather 
strength. There is likely to be a long- 
range shortage of practically all kinds 
of scientists; every effort should be 
made to increase the supply with par- 
ticular emphasis on chemists, chemical 
engineers, electrical engineers, mechan- 
ical engineers, and physicists.” 

The examples just presented estab- 
lish yery definitely the fact that there 
js a current serious and unfilled need 
for scientists and engineers. It is par- 
ticularly important for members of the 
National Science Teachers Association 
to appraise the durability and perman- 
ence of this need. High school stuz 
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dents electing to make a career in sci- 
ence have before them a minimum of 
4 years and in some instances 8 to 10 
years of intensive educational training 
before they become productive scien- 


Reference Material on Guidance 


HE CURRENT material on the 

guidance of young people in the 

schools is voluminous. Further 
reading and study may be carried out 
in any library. Consult— 

For Books: Cumulative Book Index 
(monthly issues), topics of Guidance. 

For periodicals: The topics of Edu- 
cational Guidance and of Vocational 
Guidance in Agricultural Index, Edu- 

cation Index, Industrial Arts Index, 
International Index to Periodicals, 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture. 

For brochures and bulletins: Alert 
librarians and teachers may obtain 
cs from industrial sources. 
Typical are these: a 

American Chemical Society, 1155 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., “The Chemical Profession—an 
Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Pamphlet,” 25 cents; “Careers in 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineer- 
ing,” reprints of twenty-nine specific 
articles from Chemical and Engineer- 
ing News, $1.00. 

Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
St., New York, N. Y., “Engineering 
as a Career” (with bibliography), 15 
cents, 

General Motors Corporation, De- 

etroit 2, Mich., “Can I Be An Engi- 
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tists. Hence, the impact of any effort 
on the part of high school science teach- 
ers to direct more of their students into 
scientific careers will not be felt for 
many years. 


neer,” free from Department of Pub 
lie Relations. 

National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 14 West 49 St., New York 20, 
N. Y., “Your Opportunities in Sei- 
ence,” free. Profusely illustrated; | 
copies available in class quantity. 

Vocational Guidance Manuals, 40 | 
West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y; | 
publishers of an extensive series of 
“Opportunities in . . .,” with constant 
additions. Typical of science, “Op 
portunities in the Petroleum Indus 
try. Price, 85 cents each plus post 
age. Send for complete list of Maw 
uals, 

Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department, 
of Labor, Bulletin No. 223, 1948-9, m 
eight parts: 223-1, “The Outlook for 
Women in Science,” 20¢; 223-2 “The 
Outlook for Womeñ in Chemistry,’ 
20¢ ;,223-3, “The Outlook for Women 
in the Biological Sciences,” 25%; 223- 
4, “The Outlook for Women in Me i 
thematics and Statistics,” 10¢; 228°, 
“The Outlook for Women in Architec 
ture and Engineering,” 25¢; 2936, 
“The Outlook for Women in Physics 
and Astronomy,” 15¢; 223-7, “The 
Outlook for Women in Geology, 0°% 
graphy, and Meteorology,” 15¢ ; 223-8, 
“The Outlook for Women in Occup® | 
‘tions Related to Science,” 15¢. 

The sources mentioned may hav? 
other bulletins available; request i 
should be made for this informatio” 


“The engineer is a creator. 
record, however great, is 


He contributes to true social 
3 progress . » 
bound to be surpassed in the future by even greater 


. . The past 


achievements and opportunities created by engineers.” —McWilliams. 


Guidance Toward Engineering 


By R. L. MoWILLIAMS 
Educational Relations Section, Public Relations Department, 


General Motors 


The heights by great men 


Corporation, Detroit 


reached and kept 


Were not attained by sudden flight 


But they, 


Were toiling upward in 


Eo the greatest single con- 
tribution a counselor can make to 
help a youngster select a career is 
to make him understand the above sen- 
timent, Successful men in all walks 
of life have always made a little more 
effort, held a little more devotion, and 
have to a greater degree enjoyed their 
chosen field than have those dissatisfied 
with their own progress. 

Whichever the individual chooses of 
the many careers —economics, law, 
medicine, engineering, or some other— 
the basic requirements of willingness 
to work and enjoyment of the effort are 
the foremost essentials. Every career 

aures hard work. Engineering as a 
career is no exception. 

This article attempts to discuSs engi- 
neering objectively from viewpoints 
which may help those who place @ 
Youngster’s feet on the path to a life- 
time productive career. Five sub- 
aa have been chosen which may be 
= ul to the counselor in evaluating 
a question “Can I Be An Engineer p 
ae answer these questions: What is 

å eon requirement for engineers ? 
oS ie the future requirement? Who 

an engineer? What are the re- 


while their companions slept, 


the night. 

—Longfellow. 
wards of an engineer? What educa- 
tion is required for one who would be 
an engineer ? 

Currently the demand for individu- 
als trained as engineers greatly exceeds 
the supply. The large classes which 
graduated in 1949, 750, ’51, and 752 
fell far short of filling the require- 
ments of industry and the armed 
forees, The graduating classes for the 
next few years also are estimated to be 
seriously fewer in number than the 
available jobs. In fact the current 
shortage of engineers is one of our most 
critical problems and will requgte Wise 

use of our present engineering talent. 
Today each industry is making every 
effort to see that engineers in their em- 
loy are utilized in the most efficient 
tion of the engineer's talent. In 
times of material shortages engineers 
can “make do” in many ways. How- 
ever, there is no substitute for an engi- 


applica 


neer. ; 

Although the Freshman Class which 
started in the Fall of 1952 shows 
marked increase in the number of engt- 
neering students, the current shortage 
is very likely to be with us for some 
time to come. In retrospect the causes 


410 
for this alarming shortage are debat- 
able, Without attempting to point to 
any single factor here are a few which 
contributed. They are cited primarily 

_ as factors which must be weighed in 
attempting to forecast futures. 

Perhaps the most tangible cause, but 
not the most important, was the an- 
nouncement from a report by the De- 
partment of Labor, in 1949, which in- 
dicated an. oversupply of engineers in 
the immediate future. Enrollment in 
Engineering Schools suffered a drastic 

drop in the following year. The drop 
in enrollment may have been the effect 
of the wide spread distribution of that 
announcement to schools and vocation- 
al advisors. It may also have been due 
to a return to “normal” after the ab- 
normally large classes in the post war 
years. However, the full report in- 
dicated very conclusively the past in- 
crease in ratio of engineers to workers 
and forecasted a continuance of this in- 
crease which quite reasonably might 
reach a requirement for twice as many 
engineering graduates per year as in 
éhe decade from 1930-1940, (Employ- 
ment Outlook For Engineers, Occupa- 
ationalg@Outlook Series, Bull. 968 of 
Bureau of Labor Statistics). As we* 
know now, the estimated excess of 
engineering graduates never material- 
ized, 

The Engineering graduate is the 
product of essentially a four year cycle, 
Therefore, the abnormally large (by 
1940 standards) graduating classes of 
engineers in 1949, 750, and ’51 were 
the result of the swollen enrollment of 
the years immediately following World 
War IT. These classes probably may 
be said to have made up the attrition 
and lack of enrollments only during the 
war years. Abrupt dislocation of nor- 
mal trends also create hayoc particular- 
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ly on relatively long cycles. The sud. 
den conversion into a “dual economy” 
with the onset of the Korean hostilities 
in 1950 was a condition which the four 
year engineering graduate cycle could 
not meet. To this situation also can 
be charged some of the cause of our 
engineer shortage. The effect of the 
large post war business expansion and 
Korea was not measurable when the 
study which indicated a possible temp- 
orary supply of engincers was made, 
A quantitative answer to the ques- 
tion “What is the future requirement 
for engineers?” is of little definite val- 
ue. Events and conditions change too 
rapidly and the future is too veiled, 
However, a quantitative look at the 
past and a consideration of the present 
and future leads to but one conclusion. 
The current output of engineers is not 
sufficient. Both the general population 
and the percent of engineers in the to 
tal population are increasing. The 
number of engineers per 100,000 work- 
ers is increasing much more rapidly, 
however, than the population. As the — 
population was multiplied nearly two 
and one-half times between 1890 and 
1950, the number of engineers in- 
creased four and one-half times. ; 
There are several reasons for this 
growth in the proportion of engineers. 
The change from a rural economy to a 
manufacturing economy is one of them. 
An economy that expands to meet nor- 
mal population growth is another. Of 
greater influence than these too, how- 
ever, has been the increasing complex- 
ity of our machines and equipment. 
Each new development of the period 
mentioned (1890-1950) was on a high- 
er technical level. As a result each | 
new development required an increase 
in engineering manpower for the high- 
er the technical level is the more addi- 
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tional engineering must be applied to 
raise it further ; the higher the technic- 
al level is the more engineering talent 
is required to maintain it. 

We are in a period of sharply rising 
technological level. The post war 
business expansion and replacement 
has brought along new developments in 
machine tools and manufacturing pro- 
cesses. Discussion is prevalent on 
“Antomation,” the push-button fac- 
tory. Even the trends, spotty as they 
are, towards this area of technolog; 
forecast an even greater ratio of engi- 
neers to workers. In addition to the 
rising technical level in tools and prod- 
ucts we have the problem of engineer- 
ing our “catching up.” In highways, 
housing, utilities, and in many other 
fields construction has not kept pace 
with our population growth during 
most of the past twenty years or 50- 

In consideration of the proven con- 
stant increase in ratio of engineers to 
workers and the current and definite 
future upward curve of our technolog- 
ical level, today’s output of engineer- 
Ing graduates in all fields is not suffi- 
cient, More students should enter 
engineering careers and the survival 
tates should somehow be improved 

without reducing the quality of engi- 
neers to insure the higher number of 
graduates required. 

It is quite difficult, if not impossible, 
to forecast, the engineer requirements 
pore basis of specific fields of engineer- 
ing. j In many respects the training giv- 
en civil, mechanical, electrical, chemic- 
al md other engineers is such that 
adapting from one field or another is 
not overly difficult. In fact if five maj- 
or classes are considered mining and 
metallurgical, civil, mechanical, chem- 


s 


ical and electrical engineering, a rela: = 


tively high percentage of engineers im 


those classes are not working in the — us 


field of their major training. This per- 
centage in 1948 varied from 15% of 
mechanical engineers to 27% of min- 
ing and metallurgical engineers not 
working in the field of engineering of 
their scholastic training. A 

Assuming that the condition of a 
current shortage of engineers exists has 
been established and that the situation 
will continue unless sharply increased — 
enrollment in engineering schools ot- 
curs, what about the other three topics 
mentioned in the introduction: Who 
can be an engineer? Rewards to the 
engineer, and Education of one who 
would be an engineer. 

Not everyone can be an engineer. 


Aptitude is an important factor. Tt is 
which of the 


work. 
reliable although usually not available. 
However, very rough i 
which may i , 
tude. These guides to a student’s ing 
terest and ability in engineering are 
“usually a liking to work with flechan- 
“eal things, a desire to know why things 
work as well as how, and an interest 
in reading about scientific subjects. 
He does good work in his mathematics 
and science courses. Such a student 
usually posseses & fairly high degree of 
manual dexterity, and his hobbies ate 
the building of model cars, planes, and 
other “creative” projects: 
Although the a who meets 


these rough guides 


well in engineering some of our best 
engineers did not have these early indi- 
cations. However, the present excel- 
lent opportunities for the engineering 


student should not he used to urge stu- 


: s 
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dents into that field who may show 
tendencies, though slight, for other 
careers. Miscasting leads only to 
blighted careers and is partially re- 
sponsible for the dropouts and failures 
during the school years. 

Any student who desires to enter col- 
lege should by all means be encouraged 
to do so. All statisties point to the in- 
creased earning capacity of the trained 
individual. In a large sense financial 
problems should prove no real barrier, 
Most all colleges have scholarships 
available as well as loan funds from 
which the deserving student can obtain 
help. This in addition to part time 
work can often help over what seems an 
unsurmountable obstacle. In these 
times of a serious shortage of engineers 
all other likely avenues of available aid 
to deserving students should be ex- 
plored. 

After the college years the rewards 
to an engineer are twofold. The engi- 
neer is a creator. As such he contri- 
butes to true social progress. The 
marvelous devices we have today have 

been created by the engineer and his 


work has the true ring of progress, 


The pa record of engineering achieve- 
ments and opportunities, however 
great, is bound to be surpassed in the 
future by even greater achievements 
and opportunities created by engineers, 
The second reward to the engineer is 
that measured by his income and re- 
sponsibilities, Engineering training 
is not an automatic guarantee to suc- 
cess as so Measured. It is up to the 
individual to climb the ladder by his 
own efforts. At the present time the 
average engineering graduate is getting 
a job with large companies at salary 
ranging from $300 to 400 per lao, 
and past experience indicates tha engi- 
neering training plus hard work leads 
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to real success. A note of caution 


should be mentioned here, however 


Studies of average salaries can be mis 
leading. „As in all professions there 
are greater numbers at the lower inm 
comes which effect the average and do 
not show the top which can be reached, 
but by and large the engineering pro- 


fession is perhaps one of the best paid | 


major professions in this country, 
Engineers because of their training 
often enter other fields such as sales, 
advertising, personnel, and other lines, 
Not only the technical knowledge helps 


them, but also the thinking habits and _| 


methods of analyzing a problem that 


become second nature to an engineer, | 
Such training often leads the engineer _ 
into management jobs. A recent: sur- | 


vey found that 40 percent of the top 
jobs in industry are now held by men 
with engineering training. 

College entrance requirements for 
courses leading to engineering careers 
are fairly uniform. The fields of engi- 
neering overlap, and the same high 
school preparation will do for all of 
them. In fact the junior year in col- 
lege is often the first year of special 
study for a particular branch of engi- 
neering. For this reason the choice of 


` : - 2 ing: 
a specific engineering career during” 


high sehool years is of secondary im- 
portance. 

During high school the student will 
study many courses required for all 
professions. These courses also help 
to prepare him for living in today’s 
world. However, a sound foundation 
for engineering will include all the ma- 
thematics possible; science, at least 
chemistry or physics and preferably 
both; but not at the expense of Eng- 


- lish, history or social studies. 


In conclusion the counselor can 


i 


point out to the student the rich ma- 
terial and spiritual rewards in the 
fields of engineering, and the expand- 
ing need for trained men if,our na- 
tion’s program is to continue. The 
student should assert his true interest 
in engineering and the willingness to 
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work hard fo attain his goal. Thisean 
be done by building a sound founda- — 
tion in the basic mathematics and sci- 
ence courses together with languages, 
history, and social studies which give 
breadth and understanding necessary 

to true success. : 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Makers of Modern Science. A Twenti- 
eth Century Library Trilogy. New York. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1953. $4.00. 


Three of the pioneers of modern science 
are the subjects of the essays that com- 
prise this volume. The first is Charles 
Darwin whose career is traced by Paul B. 
Sears. Gregory Zilboorg is the biogra- 
pher of the second, Sigmund Freud, while 
Leopold Infeld discusses Albert Einstein 
in the third story. The essays have been 
prepared for the intelligent layman rather 
than for the specialist and in each case the 
presentation is of great clarity. The dy- 
namic personalities of these three sci- 
entists and their influence in their respec- 
tive fields are carefully brought out by 
each of the authors.—WILLIAM P. SEARS. 


Living. Things. By Frederick L. Fitz- 
patrick and Thomas D. Bain. New York. 
Henry Holt and Company. 1953. $3.60. 


Living Things is presented as a text in 
general biology for high school students, 
The authors have been careful to select 
material that is meaningful to young peo- 
ple and useful to them in everyday life. 
The approach is to the average student of 
the secondary school and the presentation, 
together with the suggested activities, 
should challenge these young people. The 
book is organized into eight units which 
are broken up into topies. These topics, 
in turn, are made up into chapters. At 
the end of each chapter, there is a group 
of short-answer items. Scientific words 
used for the first time are defined at the 
beginning of each topic while at the end of 
these topics there are summaries, lists of 
Scientific terms, questions which emphasize 
applications to human problems, and sug- 
gestions for field trips and a variety of 


other learning experiences WILLIAM P. 
Sears. 


The World of Eli Whitney. By Jean- 
ette Mirsky and Allan Nevins. New York. 
The Macmillan Company. 1952. $5.75, 

To Americans, the name of Eli Whitney ; 
is invariably associated with the cotton | 
gin. To be sure, this Yankee school 
master invented the contrivance that had — : 
so much to do with the course of develop- 
ment of the planter’s economy of the early 
nineteenth century, but the influence of 
the man in the history of America’s indus- 
trial evolution rests upon the development 
of a very fundamental principle. It was 
Whitney’s development of standard inter- 
changeable parts that solved the problem 
of the production of muskets in his bro- 
ther’s fire arms plant and that prepared 
the way for the evolution of the mass pro- 
have characterized 
American industry. The authors of this 
revealing biography have had access tothe 
collection of Whitney papers now in the 6 i 
custody of the Yale University Library and” 
to that institution by the in- 
ventor’s great-grand daughters. Whit- 
ney’s inventions were indeed revolutionary 
our industrial history 
far-reaching. The story of his life and his 


work is very interesting reading and pasic 
industrial 


New York — 


presented 


Modern Times. By Abra- 
New York. Prentice Hall, 


G 


Physics for 
ham Marcus. 
Inc. 1952. $3.92. Y 

This is a complete, modern and compre- 
hensive text in physics for high school ie 
students. The author is a teacher in one 
of the New York City high schools and has 
had wide experience in the various fields 
of physics and in ‘The 
is from 


Sears, New York University- e 


“The upper elementary, junior high school, and senior high school years are critical 
for the discovery and guidance of our future physicists.” —Wilson, 


Guidance Toward Research and 
Development 7 Physics 


By LELAND L. WILSON 
Dept. of Physics, Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Georgia 


Do We Need More Physicists? 


Jf OST OF THE basie advances 
in our knowledge of physics 
since its beginning as an experi- 

mental science have come from outside 
the United States. A survey of the 
field from Galileo to Einstein will 
show that Europeans have contributed 
most to pure research in physics. Re- 
search work of outstanding significance 
has been done by American physicists, 
particularly in recent years, yet our 
greatest accomplishments in physics 
have been in the developmental field. 
We have taken the discoveries of 
others, applied them in practical ways, 
© and produced the greatest industrial 
machine on earth. 

W@can no longer depend upon na- 
tions which have been improverishdll 
by war for the basic research to nour- 
ish our technology, Americans must 
give more attention to pure research in 
physics and other sciences if we are to 
maintain our technological leadership 
in the world. 

A look at the advertisements in any 
scientific journal is sufficient evidence 
of our’ present shortage of physicists. 
Business concerns of all types are com- 

peting for those trained to do research 
work in physics. We have approxi- 
mately 12,000 physicists in this coun- 
try, including 3,500 Ph.D.’s, accord- 


ing to figures recently released by 
M. H. Trytten, Director of the Office 
of Scientific Personnel of the National 
Research Council. Of this number 
4,000 are employed in educational in- 
stitutions, 3,500 in governmental agen 
cies, and 4,500 in industry. Figures 
recently compiled by Dr. Marsh W. 
White of the Pennsylvania State Col- 


lege shows that undergraduate enroll | 


ment of physics majors reached a peak 
of about 12,500 in 1949-50 and has 
now dropped to around 10,000. The 
enrollment of graduate students in 
physics rose sharply after World War 
TI, but has now leveled off at slightly 
less than 6,000. 

Our present shortage of physicists 
which is not due altogther to the in 
ternational tension, is not likely to be 
erased soon. The very nature of st 


ence will cause the demand for pays | 


cists 40 increase as we have expansion 
in such fields as electronics, nucleat 
physics, and quantum theory. The 
shortage in pure research will be more 
acute than in developmental work. Dr. 
Trytten has also pointed out that rela 
tively few graduates in science are 
choosing academic careers and pure 1°- 
search because of the great discrepancy 
between salaries paid by the Univer 


sities and those paid in government 


and industry, 
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We need more physicists, particu- 
larly in pure research work. Our abil- 
ity to meet this need will depend to a 
large extent upon what teacWers do to 
encourage those students who have the 
potentital ability for creative work in 
science. 

Finding Potential Physicists 

The first step in guidance toward 
this specialized occupation of research 
in physics is to find the youngsters 
with the necessary traits for success in 
such work. What are the qualities to 
look for ? 

Intelligence well above average is 
necessary for the mastery of the skills 
and concepts involved in physics re- 
search work, although it is not suffi- 
cient in itself. Intelligence tests will 
enable us to identify those of superior 
intellectual ability. We should be 
using these tests, if for no other pur- 
pose than to discover those of outstand- 
ing promise, not only in science but in 
other fields as well. 

Scientific curiosity and interest are 
certainly necessary for a potential phy- 
sicist. These traits may be discovered 
by careful observation of student’s 
reading, use of spare time, and reac- 
tions to science experiences in the class- 
room. Good science teaching will help 
to develop curiosity and interest in sci- 
ence, 

k Originality and creative imagina- 
on are indeed rare, but they are fun- 
Pehl to research in any field. The 
7 ra who thinks of original explana- 
a or natural phenomena and de- 
hi S experiments and equipment for 
imself is likely to be gifted with these 
ea in some measure and should 
ee All too often teachers, 
an d by classroom details, succumb 
e temptation to discourage origin- 


ality because to encourage it would in- 
volve more time-consuming work. 
Mathematics is an essential tool for 
any advanced work in physics. There- 
fore, aptitude for mathematics is an- 
other essential trait which we should 
look for in the potential physicist. Re- 
liable aptitude tests for various areas 
are now available and should definitely 
be used in guidance toward research in 
physics. s 
Skill in the manipulation of tools 
and apparatus is also a desirable abil- © 


ity for the physicist. Such skill can p 


be developed to a considerable extent, 
but some natural facility is desirable 
for the experimental physicist. 

There are many other qualities 
which will contribute to success in phy- 
sics research work as they will in any 
other profession. Among these are self- 
confidence, initiative, reliability, pa- 
tience, cooperation, and that elusive 
something which we call character. 

We will not find all the traits listed 
here developed to a high degree in 
many students. However, when we@ 
find an unusual combination of these 
qualities which add up to what gye call 
Scientific aptitude, we should do some- 
thing about it. The student should be 
encouraged to go as far and as fast in 
science as he ean, and his parents 
should be advised of his potentialities. 
We have been so engrossed with the 
educational problems of the average 
and the retarded that we have given 
too little attention to the development 
of superior talent. x 


How May We Guide Capable Students 
Toward Research in Physics? 


Effective guidance of students with ` 
scientific ability should start early. In- 
terests which last a lifetime are deyel- 
oped at an early age- Herbert S. Zim, 
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in a study of sciencetalented young 
men and women, found the average age 
of first interest in science was between 
10 and 11 years. Dr. Zim, in a further 
study of scientists at the University of 
Illinois found that 364 out of 529, or 
69%, chose their present vocation by 
the age of 18. The upper elementary, 
junior high school, and senior high 
school years are critical for the discov- 
ery and guidance of our future physi- 
cists. 

Perhaps the most important single 
thing which any teacher can do for po- 
tentially good science students is to 
make science vitally interesting in the 
classroom. A science class accompa- 
nied by student and teacher planning 
and conducted in an atmosphere of ex- 
ploration and adventure can be a pow- 
erful interest stimulant. Physics en- 
rollment in American High Schools 
has been declining for a good many 
years and the subject is being dropped 
by many. Less than 60 per cent of all 
high school students in the United 

~ States studied any science during the 
school year of 1949. Could it be that 
some this lack of interest in science 
is dug to our failure as teachers 79 
make it interesting and challenging to 
students? - 

Our potential physicists should have 
ample opportunity to use their origin- 
ality, Simple research projects should 
start as early as the student desires. 
Anna Roe, in an extensive study of 64 
eminent American scientists, including 
22 physicists, found that one of the 
most important factors in the final de- 
cision to become a scientist was the 
discovery of satisfaction in doing re- 

* search. The implication of this fact 
for our science teaching should be ob- 
vious. Assignment as student assis- 
tants to help in the preparation and 


) 


presentation of experiments and de- 
monstrations will give our exceptional 
students desirable experience. 

The physicist must also be a citizen, 
and he needs knowledge and under- 
standing in fields other than his speci- 
alty. Our future physicists should be 
guided wisely in this respect. We 
should not, in our enthusiasm for sci- 
ence and mathematies, overlook the im- 
portance of such areas as language, soc- 


ial studies, and the arts for these stu- 


dents. 

A science club is an excellent 
means for the discovery and develop- 
ment of originality and interests in 
science. An active club will give stu- 
dents an opportunity to work on pro- 
jects of their own choosing and to en- 
gage in elementary research. Our fu- 
ture physicists may very well discover 
here the satisfactions of research and 
thus be motivated along the road of 
preparation for research work in phy- 
sics. 

Science talent searches on both na- 
tional and state levels offer opportuni- 
ties to promising students of science. 
These programs seek to discover those 
with ability for creative research, to 
give them recognition, and to provide 
financial aid towar@ college training 
in scjence. 

The twelfth annual Science Talent 
Search, sponsored by the Westinghouse 


Educational Foundation, is now com- . 


ing toaclose. The winners of scholar- 
ships totalling eleven thousand dollars 
have been determined by a science ap- 
titude examination, personal data from 
teachers, a report on a scientific pro- 
ject, and interviews with the judging 
committee. The success of this pro- 
ject in discovering and encouraging 
young scientists is shown by the record 
of 440 previous winners, all of whom 
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are still under 29 years of age. Their 
degrees total 257 bachelors, 64 masters, 
and 40 doctors. A total of 85 are now 
holding full time positions “as scien- 
tists. More of these science talent 
search winners have chosen careers in 
physics than in any other science. 

The Future Scientists of America 
Foundation, sponsored by the National 
Science Teachers Association in coop- 
eration with The American Society for 
Metals, has recently launched an exten- 
sive program of science achievement 
awards for those students who are the 
future scientists of America. This 
program is designed to stimulate and 
recognize superior work in experi- 
mental science by both junior and sen- 
ior high school students. 

‘Alert teachers will direct the atten- 
tion of their superior science students 


to these nationwide activities and to 


similar ones on the state or local level, 


Junior academies of science are grow- 
ing over the nation and are sponsoring 
many worthwhile activities. These 
activities will help us to discover and 
develop our potential research physi- 
cists. 

We need more physicists now and 


will continue to need them in the years - 


ahead. ‘Teachers in the elementary 
and high schools are in a strategic posi- 
tion to help meet this need by finding 
those with the necessary talent and 
guiding them in the right. direction. 
This effort is worthy of our attention 
not only because our nation needs these 
trained specialists, but because it will 
mean much to the happiness of those 
whom we help toward a satisfying and 
worthwhile life work. 


€ 


“People who score high on the theoretical [research] value are interested in the 
search for truth. They want to know what makes the world go around, and they 
are eternally asking ‘why? ”—Murphy. 


Guidance Toward Chemical 
Engineering and Research 


By WALTER J. MURPHY 
Editor, Chemical and Engineering News, The American Chemical Society, 
Washington, D. O. 


EADERS of the chemical profes- 
sion and the chemical industry 
currently are disturbed by the 

shortage of young men and women 
training for careers in chemistry and 
chemical engineering. The chemical 
industry has demonstrated over the 
past 25 years that it is definitely a 
growth industry. Indeed, curves show 
the chemical field has been expanding 
more than three times faster than in- 
dustry generally. Therefore, the need 
for chemists and chemical engineers 
can be expected to expand indefinitely 
, unless, of course, there is a serious and 
“prolonged recession or depression 
aeh oN force curtailment in re- 
searchànd in the manufacture of cher; 
icals and allied products. 
Most professions are concerned with 
downward trends in enrollment. The 
reasons are many and varied—the low 
birth rate of the ’30’s, the international 
situation, and the comparatively high 
wages paid skilled and unskilled labor. 
There is no question but what wages of 
labor have increased faster than sal- 
aries paid in most professions. To 
many youths, a college education does 
not seem attractive under present day 
conditions. 
There is a great challenge in the 
chemical industry and in fundamental 


and applied research for many young- 
sters. The profession is interested not 
in large numbers but in the competen- 
cy of those who enter it. For those 
who are competent, there are many in- 
triguing opportunities, 

What are the qualifications that one 
should look for in advising a youngster 
to undertake a career in chemistry or 
chemical engineering? We can an- 
swer this question by indicating the 
kind of instruction he will receive in a 
topflight school. 

Dr. J. ©. Warner, President of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, de- 
seribed the ideal instruction in an ar- 
ticle entitled, ‘Undergraduate Educa- 
tion for the Profession of Chemistry” 
which appeared in CHEMICAL AND 
ENGINEERING NEWS (Vol. 28, 
No. 34, July 31, 1950). Dr. Warner 
describes the instruction as follows: 

1. Thorough and integrated under- 
standing of fundamental knowledge 
and a familiarity with the basic tech- 
niques in chemistry and related fields, 
and the ability to use this knowledge 
and these basic techniques. 

2. Genuine competence in the ord- 
erly way of analytical thinking which 
scientists and other professional men 
have always used in reaching sound, 
creative conclusions, to the end that 
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after graduation the student can, by 
such thinking, reach his own decisions 
in his professional work as a chemist 
and as a citizen, e 

3. Ability to learn for himself with 
scholarly orderliness, so that after 
graduation he will be able to grow in 
wisdom and keep abreast of the chang- 
ing knowledge and problems of his pro- 
fession and the society in which he 
lives. 

4. The philosophical outlook and 
breadth of knowledge which will enable 
him to recognize and deal with the hu- 
man, economic, and social problems, 
of his professional work. 

In outlining the qualifications neces- 
sary for success in chemistry or chemi- 
eal engineering, I quote from another 
article in the series on careers in chem- 
istry and chemical engineering. Wil- 
liam C. Krathwohl, Director of Tests, 
Institute for Psychological Services, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, in dis- 
cussing the subject “Psychological 
Testing in Career Selection,” (Chem- 
ical and Engineering News, Vol. 28, 
No. 28, July 10, 1950) points out that 
it is doubtful whether a-person who is 
not above average in mental ability can 
graduate as a chemist or chemical 
engineer from an ‘institution which has 
high standards. He further points out 
that youngsters who are interested in 
the chemical profession should show up 
well in such subjects as mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry. Actually these 
three subjects are basically the most 
important ones for engineering as well. 
Speed and accuracy and ability to vis- 
ualize are other essential qualifications. 
A good vocabulary is important in any 
kind of occupation and is absolutely 
necessary in a professional field.: The 
chemist or chemical engineer who is 
largely inarticulate finds it very diffi- 


cult to reach responsible positions in | 
the chemical field. 

The task of advising on careers in 
chemistry and chemical engineering 
has become more complicated in the 
past few decades for the reason that 
many graduate chemists are now em- 
ployed in work other than actual re- 
search or testing, and many chemical 
engineers work outside of chemical 
manufacturing plants. Today, thou- 
sands of graduate chemists and chem- 
ical engineers are employed in such 
fields as market development, market 
research, technical service, sales, ad- 
vertising; and thousands more are in 
managerial and executive positions. 
Quite obviously, certain qualifications 
are necessary in a chemist or chemical 
engineer who becomes an executive, but 
certain vital qualifications necessary 
for the research chemist, need not be 
present in the man who is a chemically- 
trained executive. For example, the 
executive should be well-qualified in 
the field of mathematics but he certain- 
ly does not need to be as much of a ma- g, 
thematician as does a physical chemist. 

Dr. Krathwohl tells us that the theo- 
tical value is important for chemists 
in that it tends to separate the research 
man from the one who is more inter- 
ested in design, development, produc- 
tion, or sales. People who score high 
on the theoretical value are interested 
in the search for truth. They want to 
know what makes the world go around, 
and they are eternally asking “why ?” 
Most people don’t care what makes the 
world go around just as long as it goes 
around. 

Dr. Krathwohl brings out two other 
values important to chemists, particu- 
larly those in industry. These are the 
business and competitive values. A 
man who scores high in business val- 
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ues, according to Dr. Krathwohl, usu- 
ally measures everything in terms of 
dollars and cents. A person who scores 
high in the competitive value is not sa- 
tisfied unless he gets ahead of the other 
fellow. The research worker almost 
invariably scores very high in the theo- 
retical value but average or low n 
business or competitive values. 
Clearly, it is asking a great deal of 
a vocational guidance counselor to de- 
cide on whether a youngster measures 
up to all of the qualifications that have 
been discussed. He can, however, 
make a reasonable evaluation that 
should be extremely helpful to any 
serious-minded boy or girl intent upon 
selecting a career. Certainly, voca- 
tional guidance counselors should steer 
away from the chemical profession any 
young man or woman who does not 
have a strong urge to enter it, or who 
gives evidence of a lack of appreciation 
of the duties and responsibilities that 
fall on the shoulders of those who 
would call themself professional. 
> The unhappy chemist or chemical 
engineer is usually a person who recog- 
nizes}that he lacks certain basic quali- 
fications for success. Some of these 
individuals eventually leave the field, 
others struggle along, in many instan- 
ces, performing the work of a techni- 
cian rather than that of a scientist or 
technologist. Where there is consid- 
erable doubt in the mind of the voca- 
tional guidance counselor that an indi- 
* vidual has the qualifications for suc- 
cess, it is better to advise against the 
field of chemistry or chemical engi- 
neering. To a very large extent, 
chemists and chemical engineers are 
not interchangeable in the same man- 
ner that skilled labor is. More and 
more chemists and chemical engineers 
are becoming highly specialized. Sure- 
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ly no one can dispute the fact that the 


specialist is successful as a result of his 


own efforts and can expect little, if 
any, help through collective action. 

Every vocational guidance counsel- 
or, who is called upon frequently to 
discuss with students careers in chem- 
istry and chemical engineering, should 
be equipped with a few brochures or 
booklets which describe the qualifica- 
tion necessary for success, and the 
kinds of positions now filled in indus- 
try, in government, in research founda- 
tions, and in our colleges and universi- 
ties. The American Chemical Society 
publishes two booklets that are avail- 
able without charge to professional 
guidance counselors. One is entitled 
“The Chemical Profession” and the 
other “Shall I Study Chemistry.” The 
Society also furnishes reprints at 
$1.00 per copy of a series of twenty- 
nine articles discussing “Careers in 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineer- 
ing.” 

Financial aspects of a profession are 
important. There are those who have 
such a strong urge for science, or for 
some other profession, that financial 
remuneration is of secondary and per- 
haps of little importance at all. In this 
day and age, howeve?, most people con- 
sidering a profession want to know 
what they may expect financially. 

At the most recent American Chem- 
ical Society Employment Olearing 
House, conducted at the fall national 
meeting in Atlantic City, the median 
salary for beginners with a bachelor’s 
degree was $325 per month for chem- 
ists and $343 for chemical engineers. 
For those with master’s degrees, the 
figure for chemists was $384 and $390 
for chemical engineers. The median 
salary for those with a doctorate was 
$512. 
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There are those in the chemical field 
who earn salaries in five figures. In 
most instances, such salaries are paid 
to chemical executives who afe respon- 
sible for the operation of large chem- 
ical companies. A competent chemist 
or chemical engineer can expect to earn 
a fairly good salary once that compe- 
tence has been demonstrated and a cer- 
tain amount of experience gained. 
However, it is not a field for the indi- 


vidual who places great emphasis on 
financial return. 

Those who show clear evidence of 
outstanding ability for research and 
comparatively little for managerial 
work, should expect to study for a doc- 
torate. A doctorate is not at all es- 
sential for success in non-research ac- 
tivities within the chemical profession, 
although some of the best known chem- 
ical companies today are headed by 


men who have received Ph.D. training, 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Reviewed by PAUL ZANKOWICH 
East Meadow, L. I., New York 


How the World Was Explored, Edited 
by Lancelot Hogben. Prepared by Marie 
Neurath and J. A. Lauwerys. New York. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. 1952. $1.50. 


This book, another in the “How and 
Why” series, covers the whole story of ex- 
ploration from the first heroes who made 
bridges and built crude boats down to 
those young Norwegians who recently 
sailed the balsa raft Kon-Tiki on an un- 
charted course across the Pacific. Em- 
phasis is placed on New World discoveries 
and there is a fascinating prophecy of ex- 
ploration still to®come on other planets. 
Every story is brought vividly to dife by 
Marie Neurath’s brilliant, easy-to-under- 
stand six-color pictures. This little book 
will appeal to all ages. Tt is compact and 
easy to read. 


The Junior Book of Insects. By Edwin 
Way Teale. New York. E.P. Dutton and 
Company. 1953. $3.75. 


This book, first published in 1939, has 
enjoyed six printings. In this present and 
enlarged edition, it is one of the few com- 
plete books published in its field and, as 
such, will provide young enthusiasts with 


a great wealth of material. The author 
very adroitly leaves much for his young 
readers to discover for themselves and he 
carefully guides the paths of their re- 
search. Teachers of nature-study courses, 
too, will find the pook an excellent intro- 
duction to entomology for interested stu- 
dents. The text is lucidly written, the pic- 


tures and photographs are excellent, and 


the material is comprehensive and up-to- 


date. € 


@ 

The Young Scientist. By Maitland P. 
Simmons. New York. Exposition Press. 
1951. $3.00. 

Young scientists will find this book of 
activities a challenging and stimulating 
one. The experiences suggested have been 
tested by extensive classroom use and they 
will appeal to junior high school boys and 
girls who are interested in science. The 
method adopted is the experimental one 
and youngsters will develop their powers 
of observation and purposeful thinking as 
they carry on the activities suggested and 
as they face the numerous thought-provok- 
ing questions that serve to bring out the 
principles and concepts of science. 


“When our class is dealing with vitamins or enzymes or hormones, do we call 
attention to biochemistry as a profession ?”_Subarsky. 


Guidance Toward Biological 
Vocations 


By ZACHARIAH SUBARSKY 
The Brong High School of Science, New Y. ork, N. Y. 


HE LATE Dr. Karl M. Wiegand 
T relates how, as a freshman at 
Cornell University, he came to 
ask a question of the then-professor of 
pharmacy. The young student’s ques- 
tion: “Can one make a livelihood out 
of the study of botany?” (At that 
time, botany had not yet emerged from 
the Department of Pharmacy.) 

The professor’s answer was not 2n- 
couraging, but that did not faze the 
young man. He pursued his interest 
and managed not only to.make a liyeli- 
hood out of the study of botany, but to 
influence the growth at Cornell of one 
of the finest centers in the world for 
the training of paleobotanists, phyto- 

pathologists, pomologists, taxonomists, 
plant geneticists, and other specialists 
in botfmy. 

One can, indeed make a livelihood 
out of the study of botany; so can one 
make a livelihood out of the study of 
histology, hematology, entomology, 
dendrology, microbiology, piseatology, 
ornithology, ecology, or animal nutri- 
tion. 

Why then, does the average biologic- 
ally-inclined student think only of 
medicine or dentistry when planning 
acareer? Could it be that our biology 
teaching is at fault? Could it be that 
we biology teachers are overlooking op- 
portunities to inform students of other 
biological fields in which they might 


find a satisfying life work? If so, is 
this not a grievous oversight, especi- 
ally at a time when society is in dire 
need of all kinds of technically trained 
people? What can we do as biology 
teachers to guide students toward bio- 
logical vocations ? 

We could incorporate some vocation- 
al guidance in our teaching—not ne- 
cessarily in a separate unit, but as an 
integral part of our day-to-day work. 
When our class is dealing with vita- 
mins or enzymes or hormones, do we 
call attention to biochemistry as a pro- 
fession? When dealing with milk, 
water or meat in relation to disease, do 
we go out of our way to point out that 
dairy companies and water companies 
employ people to make routine biolog- 
ical analyses? Do we point out that 
meat packers employ people trained in 
parasitology? When, studying the 
functions of blood, do we take occasion 
to poilit out that hospitals and diagnos- 
tic laboratories employ technicians for 
making routine cell-counts and blood 
tests? When studying nutrition, do 
we make pupils aware that work op- 
portunities await them as dieticians, 
food chemists, and teachers of home 
economics? When the class is study- 
ing plant reproduction, do we go out 
of our way to show that the production 
of seeds is a great industry giving in- 
teresting and profitable employment to 
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thousands of workers? When the class 
is studying heredity, do we call atten- 
tion to the vast number of people who 
directly or indirectly make & living in 
occupations related to plant and ani- 
mal breeding? When the class is stu- 


dying ecology and conservation, do we . 


make the class aware that private busi- 
ness as well as government employs 
foresters, entomologists, and agrono- 
mists ? 

Regarding all these occupations and 
more, do we maintain a file for the 
student who “bites”—a file containing 
pamphlets giving educational require- 
ments, salaries, opportunities for ad- 
yancement? A number of such pamph- 
lets from industry, government, and 
professional schools are listed below. 

There is much, too, that can be done 
in extra-curricular activities to inter- 
est students and guide them into bio- 
logical vocations. Motion pictures 
can be used to give club groups an op- 
portunity to see people at work in jobs 
related to biology. Excursions can be 
arranged to industrial laboratories, 
hospital laboratories, experimental 
farms, breeding kennels, to see and to 
speak with people engaged in biological 
vocations. Heads of laboratories or 
professional selftols could be invited to 
address “career meetings.” o 

Many community resources can be 
utilized by an alert teacher to provide 
vocational guidance; it should not be 
too difficult to get the cooperation of 
the local dairy companies, the state ag- 
ricultural department, the local health 
agencies. Parents are often over- 
looked as aids in guidance. Do we 
have a record of occupations of parents 
of our pupils, and do we make personal 
contacts with selected parents to ex- 
plain our guidance objective? In 
many cases such parents will volunteer 


to make their contributions. In larger 
school communities it is possible to set 
up a directory of parent consultants to 
whom teachers and pupils may turn 
for specific information on occupations 
—ineluding scientific occupations. 

Industry has recently come to take 
an active part in assisting schools to 
provide vocational guidance for sci- 
enceminded students. Thus the Man- 
ufacturing Chemists Association has 
actually set up school guidance com- 
mittees in industry to assist school 
teachers with their curricular and 
extracurricular guidance activities. 
These committees will furnish speak- 
ers from industry, arrange trips to in- 
dustrial plants and in other ways ¢o- 
operate to bring to the attention of the 
science-minded students the opportuni- 
ties for careers in industrial laborator- 
ies and plants. 

The Pittsfield (Massachusetts) 
High School has a permanent coopera- 
tive arrangement with a major indus- 
try in that city for the guidance of pu- 
pils enrolled in the ee 
Course.” In Buffalo, New York, an 
enterprising high school sciengg teach- 
aer arranged a public exhibit by several 

cooperating local industry concerns to 
enlist the interest of students in the 
vocational possibilities in those indus- 
tries. 

In summary, 2 very important as- 
pect of life adjustment for the student 
is finding a satisfactory life work. The 
biology teacher can make his contribu- 
tion through his daily teaching, 
through his influence on extra curricu- 
lar activities, through his utilizing the 
resources of the community, and 
through making good use of the guid- 
ance aids offered by industry and gov- 
ernment. 

Below is but a sampling of some ma- 

ly 
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terials that biology teachers may find 
helpful in guiding students toward bio- 
logical occupations. 

Employment Possibilities in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service—U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior, This pamph- 
let describes services, functions, salar- 
jes, and training schools for a variety 
of biological occupations. 

Description of Professions Series, 
Pamphlet No, 1—Agricultural and 
Biological Sciences—Employment 
Service, U. S. Department of Labor. 
This, pamphlet gives details on fifteen 
biological professions (and related 
semi-professions) ranging from Ag- 
ronomist to Zoologist., Major branches 
of each are described. Functional 
specializations are given. Professional 
affiliations and civil service ratings 
are indicated. Educational qualifica- 
tions are set forth and sources of em- 
ployment are listed. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook— 
Supt. of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O. 
This is a comprehensive handbook re- 
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porting on 288 occupations including 
major types of farming. 

Outlook for Women in Biological 
Sciences—Bulletin No. 233-3—U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, Women’s Bureau. 
This pamphlet deals with biological 
occupations especially open to women. 

Education for Forestry—State Uni- 
versity of New York, College of Fores- 
try, Syracuse, N. Y. This is an ex- 
cellent university pamphlet giving a 
full description of the education of a 
forester. 

Getting Started in Poultry Farming 
—Bulletin 679—Cornell University 
Extension, Ithaca, N. Y. Gives a good 
description of the practical and busi- | 
ness aspects of poultry farming. 

Your Opportunities in Science— 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. This is an outstanding example of 
some of the superb material produced 
by industry. Significantly, it is one 
of the very few publications that in- 
cludes the career of teacher. It also 
includes the career of patent attorney, 
the technical librarian, technical writer 
and technical salesman, 
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“There are scores of young trained naturalists, geared to the thinking o the 

Mid- Twentieth Century, who will achieve in their own way arose shina 

comparable, to the attainments of the great naturalist-teachers of a century ago.” 
e —Vinal. 


Outdoor Education z a Profession 


- By WILLIAM G. (Cap'n. Bill) VINAL 
Boston University, Sargent College, Boston, Mass. 


IFTY YEARS ago, college bio- 
logy was mass-controlled. Lec- 
tures were dictated, to be regur- 

gitated in periodic examinations; lab- 
oratory periods consisted of peering 
through compound microscopes and 
making mechanized drawings of what 
one was supposed to see. The. time- 
keepers declared that two hours of 
“Jab” were equal to one hour of note- 
taking. Biological education consisted 
of pouring facts into cement forms to 
jell into hunks of conerete thought. 
Biology courses of today have often in- 
herited this pattern of totalitarianism. 

The writer was probably the “last of 
the species” at Brown University to 
concentrate in biology with zoology as 
a major and botany as a. minor. All 
others specialized in such restricted 
fields as bacteriology, chemical physio- 
logy, comparative anatomy, or plant 
pathology. After the days of Alpheus 
S. Packard, who became “Proféssor of 
Zoology and Geology” (1878), special- 
ization became narrower and narrower. 
The old-time naturalist went out with 
the passenger pigeon. 

In the meantime, educators discov- 
ered that mental disciplines cannot be 
transferred; education is more effec- 
tive when functional. (For example, 
few will dissect earthworms or use the 
compound miseroscope in adult life.) 
The group process is democracy in ac- 


tion. Against this the biologist put 
up his academic umbrella. Anyone 
who had traffic with “unwashed” edu- 
cation was a “rebel.” For this reason, 
my own straying from the flock of pur- 
ist-biologists will have to be personal- 
ized. 

My innate interest in all nature is 
due to many factors, My initial good 
fortune was the selection of parents 
who lived and enjoyed the simple rural 
life. For eighteen years I was @ 
farmer boy with all the freedoms and 
joys it implies. Early association with | 
such personalities as Arthur Olark 
Boyden, Anna Botsford Comstock and 
Edward Howe Forbush showed me the 
dignity of being a naturalist-educator®’ 
I could hold my head up and do Boy 
Scout work. I further discov@ed that 

“every time I did service in an area re- 
lated to natural history that I was the 
one who intimately gained. Ranger 
naturalist work in the National parks 
(Nature Guiding, 1926, Comstock 
Publishing Company) eliminated the 
“sacred cow” of memorizing; two years » 
with the National Recreation Associa- 
tion (Nature Recreation, 1940, Mo- 
Graw-Hill) was convincing that nature 
is worthy of enjoyment. Some thirty 
years of camp leadership; plus a sum- 
mer spent in surveying European 
Youth Hostels, substantiated as well 
as broadened my outlook. There was 
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no returning to the ivory tower of a 
closet naturalist. The objection of 
course, is not to biology as a subject, 
but to the method of its study. 

The union of natural history and 
pedagogy dates back to Europe. Rous- 
seau (1712-1778) who carried out the 
idea of Comenius (1592-1670), Pes- 
talozzi, his student Froebel, and his 
countryman Louis Agassiz had great 
influence on nature-study in America. 
Master nature teachers such as Agas- 
siz, Guyot, and Asa Gray at Harvard. 
Liberty Hyde Bailey at Cornell; Col- 
onel Francis W. Parker and Wilbur S. 
Jackman in Chicago; and William T. 
Harris of St. Louis caught the spirit 
—not from tradition, textbooks, lab 
work, or written reports, but by con- 
tagion. They spread the gospel of 
simplicity, reality, and personal exper- 
ience to be gained by contact with liv- 
ing nature. They represented the ini- 
‘tial centers of development of nature 
in the United States. The pioneer 
period of naturalist-educators and their 
incipe in American nature-study, 
therefore, was from 1850 to 1910. 


The Black-eye Period 


The early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury was unfortunately a black-eye 
period for nature-study. About the 
time that the writer entered the scene 
at the Rhode Island Normal School 
(1910), nature-study was in bad re- 
pute. It might be described as in the 
fluffy-duffle stage, as teacher skipped 
across the fields with butterfly nets in 
the spring—tra-la! Their biological 
knowledge was practically zero. The 
writer made a study of thirty-three 
first grade readers (Nature Study Re- 
view, Dec. 1918, pp. 371-379), and 
found that although half the stories 
were about animals, over two-thirds of 
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these animal stories were either fables, 
or had the animals act and talk as hu- 
man beings. Out of thirty-eight cat 
stories, foy example, the ten that could 
be classified as approaching respectful 
cat yarns were on the level of the kit- 
ten-mitten episode, the pussy cat and 
the queen, and a kitten baking pie. 
Nature study was set back several de- 
cades by this “froth” method. 

Perhaps, equally vicious, were the 
teachers who thought that nature-study 
meant fact-stuffing. So many of them 
became obsessed with the brain-trust 
idea that the very mention of nature 
study in camp would be met by a chor- 
us of groans. A few camps resorted 
to the scheme of employing nature 
counselors under the disguise of “pio- 
neer leaders.” This subterfuge called 
for a definite brand of leadership. Do 
not think that the phonograph record 
gave way to adventurous experiences 
without a long struggle! 

Each act of rebellion called for new 
terms. Object teaching i.e., emancipa- 
tion from the textbook, was introduced 
at Oswego Normal by Dr. Edward A. 
Sheldon in 1859. In 1878 Professor 
H. H. Straight, who studied under 
Agassiz at Harvard, and Professor 
Penikese started nature-study at Os- 
wego. , In place of the laboratory- 
schoolroom lesson he took his classes on 
field trips to study living plants and 
animals. Enos Mills originated the 
idea of nature-guiding in about 1888. 
For nearly twenty years he conducted 
parties up Long’s Peak in Colorado. 
In 1920, Dr. Harold C. Bryant com- 
menced the outdoor interpretive service 
of the National Parks in Yosemite. 
In the same year a nature-lore school 
was organized on Cape Cod to train na- 
ture counselors for camps. Not only 
camping but the Audubon movement, 
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4-H clubs, conservation, school fores- 
try, and sporting clubs are varying 
forms of abandonment of ritualistic 
biology. Since public schoobcamping 
and nature recreation are segments of 
a greater movement, it appears appro- 
priate to adopt the all-inclusive term 
Outdoor Education to distinguish this 
new profession from traditional Bio- 
logy. 


The Renaissance Period 


It is obvious that the renaissance of 
nature study in the form of the pro- 
fession of Outdoor Education has been 
very gradual. It has crept upon us, 
so to speak, in so many forms that as- 
sembly line biologists do not know that 
it is here. The purpose of this article 
is to announce that outdoor education 
is not only here with respectability, but 
that it is a lusty youngster. The writ- 
er might also add that he did not dare 
present the facts without a resumé of 
the major pitfalls and struggles, even 
battles, that took place in achieving 
the results. 

The crop of budding generalists 
must not get the idea that this profes- 
sion requires less training than other 
areas of biological endeavor. The out- 
door educator hag to know his stuff in 
biology or be a vulnerable target. He 
must also be a competent field man— 
which is unusual in biological training. 
Added to this he must be a practicing 
educator not a mere theorist. Further- 
more he needs to be a humanist, writer, 
conservationist, psychologist, recrea- 
tionist, camper, and expert in handling 
both adults and children in the field. 
This is a large order, but the fact re- 
mains that an outdoor leader is no 
stronger than the weakest link in the 
chain of preparations listed above. 


Fundamentals of Preparation 


What courses do recreational-natur- 
alists select? These figures given be- 
low are for University of Massachu- 
setts Junior-Senior biology majors in 
the academic year 1950-1951. Stu- 
dents, instead of being restricted were 
given complete freedom in selecting 
courses beyond the biological field 
courses in which they were concentrat- 
ing. In this specific year, 87 allied 
courses were chosen. The 21 natur- 
alists enrolled in physical-education 
courses proved camping to be the most 
popular. Courses in education regis- 
tered 9 naturalists. Audio-visual aids 
was the leading course. Music courses 
had 7 representatives. It would evi- 
dently be folly for some biologists to 
invest in music, yet those naturalists 
who could lead singing or play an in- 
strument were better equipped for 
leadership. Courses in zoology and in 
entomology had 6 nature recreation- 
ists. All 26 naturalists elected entom- 
ology, which was very popular. Bo- 
tany had 5, ecology being the favorite. © 
Geology and modern languages į ad 4. 
Health, government, English, affd phi- 
losophy each had 3 naturalists. In 
English, many naturalists recognized 
the importance of training in creative 
writing and in public speaking. Elect- 
ing Dramatics, as in many courses, was 
also determined by popularity. There 
were two in each of the following 
fields: Agriculture, Floriculture, For- 
estry, Home Economies, Psychology, 
and Veterinary Science. 

Tt is evident that every student na- 
turalist could not elect every course. 
Their complaint was that there were 
so many attractive offerings. Al- 
though this record shows what students 
in general natural history (1951) se- 
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lect it should not necessarily be ac- 

cepted as a criterion for a course of 
study. The important thing is that 
it portrays the freedom of the indivi- 
dual as against the ball-and-chain cur- 
riculum. Tailoring courses to indi- 
vidual needs, interests, and capabili- 
ties is essential for success. Natur- 
alist-educators today, as in the period 
of the “masters,” are self-made and not 
trained seals. 


Job Placement 


In what categories do majors in na- 
ture recreation find a living?, The 
record is for fifteen years. 

Thirty per cent become housewives. 
This is not a total professional loss— 
marriage does not “end all!” Take 
the chain of events for one young lady: 
she majored in biology in college; was 
field director for Girl Scouts two 
years; spent one summer at Marine 
Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole; 
another summer with Clifton John- 

“gon’s sea voyage; next lead a Rolling 
Youth Hostel trip coast-to-coast; spent 
“one summer at Lifes Girl Camp; 
wrote. 160-page master’s thesis en- 
titled™A Study of Some Natural Rẹ- 
sources of the Region of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, for Use in a Girl Seout 
Program;” served one summer as 
Chief Naturalist on Massachusetts’ 
Mobile Unit for Senior Scouts; was a 
Director of Girl Scouts; became wife 
and help-mate of a College professor of 
outdoor education; is raising each 
progeny as a whole child rather than 
~ a set of cubicles for a pouring-in pro- 
cess. 

Fifteen per cent go into social serv- 
ices, This involves becoming a scout 
camp director a scout naturalist, or 
sponsor for outing clubs of Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.O.A. organizations. Some 
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have guided nature clubs at a Settle- 
ment House while occupied elsewhere. 
Many sociology majors took nature 
education)as a cultural course. 
Fourteen per cent study for ad- 
vanced degrees. Many graduates, us- 
ually men, have found it necessary to - 
get a doctor’s degree in ecology which 
might be defined as advanced nature 
education. Almost without exception 
these students are teaching fellows. 
Their letters and opinions are interest- 
ing: “I conducted a wee experiment 
to see how many freshmen could iden- 
tify maple flowers. Not a soul had an 
idea. Pll try dandelion next. Caught 
a couple of snakes and found that all 
the grad students in zoology would 
sooner die than touch them.” <A grad- 
uate at Rutger’s has a favorable com- 


: ment: “I am at present taking a course 


in Bioecology. There are three pro- 
fessors,—a botany-ecologist, an algolo- ` 
gist, and a zoologist. It would do your 
heart good to see the out-of-doors being 
studied as a unit and not as individual 
subjects. My problem.and thesis is 
“The Ecology and Vegetation of the 
Watchung Reservation.” There is to 
be a section containing a suggested 
master plan for recreational develop- 
ment.” io 
Professional jealousies in some 
universities prevent botanists from 
taking any zoology courses or mingling 
with entomologists. That is not the 
case at Rutger’s, or Oregon State Col- 
lege where a Ph.D. candidate in Bio- 
logical Field Studies writes enthusiast- 
ically about the inter-departmental 
cordiality. Most of the student obtain- 
ing a doctor’s degree expect to teach 
general natural history on the college 
level. Dr. William Randall, who has 
just completed his doctorate at the 
University of Wisconsin, is inaugurat- 
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ing a new department of nature recrea- 


` tion at the University of Ilinois (Sep- 


tember 1952). He really heads a 
“laboratory of outdoor livigg.” Pro- 
fessor Reynold Carlson at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana has a similar de- 
partment. 

Ten per cent teach nature or science 
in the elementary grades or in High 
School. Public school camping is most 
attractive work for naturalists. Les- 
lie Clark, formerly director of Battle 
Creek Public School Camp, has just 
been appointed to head the Boston Uni- 
versity Sargent College Camp and to 
devote a part of his time at the Uni- 
versity. There are three phases to his 
work: a children’s camp; junior coun- 
selor training in outdoor education ; 
and teacher training in outdoor educa- 
tion, The Ontario Department of 
Public Instruction conducts a camp 
counselor training course and reim- 
burses the cost. The 250th school re- 
port (1951) for Newton, Massachu- 
setts, highlights public school camp- 
ing. All candidates for teaching are 
expected to have proficiency in this 
area. 

Seven per cent are classified as na- 
turalists. Perhaps this grouping should 
be united with the teacher group. Itin- 
erant Aubudon workers, for example, 
go from school to school teaching na- 
ture and conservation. Staff natural- 
ists in children’s museums usually 
meet children at the museum or in the 
field. Humane education workers 
are devoted to the animal side of na- 
ture, To be successful, all of these 
must possess teaching techniques. 
School gardens in many places have de- 
clined for want of trained enthusiastic 
leaders. 

Seven per cent go into recreation. 
Although in demand, it would be ex- 


cepitonal for a trained naturalist to 
go to a city playground. He would be 
like a “hen” with a brood of ducklings. 
Several “grads” have become play- 
ground administrators with apprecia- 
tion for nature as a major recreation. 

Sia per cent venture into nature 
therapy în hospitals. Although stu- 
dents enter this work with enthusiasm, 
and are in great demand, they rarely 
remain more than two years. This is 
particularly true in hospitals for the 
mentally ill. Yet the pay and retire- 
ment is exceptionally good in Veteran 
Hospitals. Most hospitals have green 
houses but they are “verboten” for 
“guests” (patients). 

Five per cent are “lost” to our rec- 
ords. It is likely that they are in oc- 
cupations unrelated to, nature and, 
hence fail to keep contact with their 
former associates. 

Three per cent enter religious work. 
It may surprise biologists that there 
are openings for naturalists in church 
activities. Church camps have in- 
creased at a phenomenal rate. Alo 
with this has gone a recognition of the 
value of nature’s handiwork. 

« Three per cent are deceased, the ma- 
jority being war casualties. 


Conclusion 


This paper has been a resumé of the 
decline of nature study followed by the 
renaissance of the movement under the 
heading of Outdoor Education. Space . 
does not allow an elaboration on the 
techniques of training of ‘these new 
leaders. Great hope is based on the 
fourteen per cent headed toward ad- 
yanced degrees. World conditions 
have interfered with some careers. 
One graduate has just left to be trans- 
portation officer in Japan. Another is 
government inspector of meat, dairy 
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products, and eggs in Baltimore. Their 
GI Bill of Rights and innate determin- 
ation to become “generalists in'the out- 
doors,” plus their unsolicited war ex- 
periences, will make them better lead- 
ers. A recent Doctor of Philosophy 
from the University of Maryland is do- 
ing hush-hush research work for Uncle 
Sam. 

Readers must not underestimate the 
contribution of the thirty per cent who 
become housewives, for certain of their 
biographies are as exciting as the “most 
unforgettable characters” appearing in 
Reader's Digest. Take G. T. T., for 
example: Raised on a poultry farm, 
first year after graduation a naturalist 
in the Indianapolis Children’s Mu- 
seum; second year youth work with 
Friends Service; third year married in 
a Friend’s Church and hosteling in 
Europe to think out their niche in life; 
now directing Good Will Homes and 
Schools in the rural setting of Hinck- 
ley, Maine. Or listen to the career of 
P. S. H.: A winter in a lumber camp, 
idin’ the range; Ranger Naturalist at 
wt. Tom State Reservation; Red Cross 
Recreation Worker in European thea- 
tre; Di 
in Europe; married, studying anthro- 
pology ‘with husband in Denmark; 
summer 1952 living on Indian Re- 
servation, with two papooses of her 
own; now back at Cornell University 
where her husband is candidate for a 
doctorate in Cultural Anthropology 
Knowing this couple and their natural 
history background, I am certain that 
all the biological laws known about hu- 

mans and other animals will be at the 
base of their accomplishments, 

In Outdoor Education there are to- 


tor of American hostel trips» 
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day more positions than leaders. A 
children’s museum on the south Atlan- 
tic seaboard will have to wait until 
qualified specialists have finished their 
year’s contract. There is no one at 
present who calibrates with the request 
for a creative nature writer to become 
editor of a state wildlife magazine. A 
mid-west college is seeking the rare-to- 
find qualified “field scientist” who will 
develop a unified core curriculum in 
its 1000-acre endowed ($500,000) 
widlife sanctuary and public school 
forest. The candidate, at a beginning 
salary of $5500, must be qualified to 
train college students, public school 
children, and citizens of the commun- 
ity. The college is unwilling to accept 
the product of a moth-eaten, obsolete 
school of rigid, biological ideas. 

The writer believes that there are 
scores of young, trained naturalists, 
geared to the thinking of the Mid- 
Twentieth Century, who will achieve 
in their own way worthwhile things 
comparable to the attainments of the 
great naturalist-teachers of a century 
ago. The writer has a firm conviction 
that these devoted crusaders have 
found a true vocation based upon sci- 
ence. They will fully, earn their live- 
lihoods. More than that, they will 
battle for their belief in the outdoor 
life-adjustment program. The writer, 
furthermore, has as much faith in the 
Outdoor Education profession as he 
has in democracy and the goals of the 
United Nations. The objectives of 
these movements must and will succeed 
even if under a new name. It will 
mean long, unstinted, uphill work. 
God bless America! 
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“An experiment differs from a blind trial in that it arises from a logical design, in 
which some opinion concerning the way things are is tested systematically. Children 
can learn to do this.” —Foshay. 


Foundations’ for Guidance 


Toward Science 


By ARTHUR W. FOSHAY 


Director, Bureau of Education Research, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


CIENCE is organized wonder. 
Our wonder about the signifi- 
cance of natural phonemena is 

organized through the methods and in- 
stitutions of Science. People are na- 
turally curious, but they are not na- 
turally scientific. The step from the 
one to the other must be learned, and it 
is toward this learning that training in 
Science is directed. The teacher’s task 
is to help the child give form to his 
wonder; to help him organize his curi- 
osity so that it may lead to generaliza- 
tions of value to him. In guiding chil- 
dren toward &cientifie occupations, 
therefore our basie task is that of chan- 
neling wonder into organized activity 
without destroying it. The concern of 
teachers with this matter is heightened 
by the great need, of our times for more 
imaginative scientists. 

In this paper two aspects of the edu- 
cational problem will be considered : 
First, the relationship between scienti- 
fic inquiry and personal emotional sec- 
utity. Second, some implications of 
this relationship for guidance workers. 

I The relationship between scien- 
tific inquiry and personal emotional 
security. The fact that the ability to 
engage in scientific inquiry is related 
to a person’s feeling of security is quite 
generally overlooked. The whole em- 


phasis of our science curricula, whe- 
ther in the elementary school or in the 
graduate school of the uniyersity, is 
“objective” in the sense that it pur- 
ports to deal with the tangible—birds, 
heat, chemicals. Very seldom indeed 
do people question the assumption that 
“objective” means “impersonal,” One 
doesn’t think of a man who devotes his 
life to the development of new plastics 
as primarily engaged in interpersonal 
activity. Yet if he explains candidly, 
his reason for doing a certain piece of 
work, the chances are that his real mo- 
tivation will appear—to do something 
that will enhance his reputation witht 
other chemists. The plastics are in- 
strumental. Tf one has ever afvended 
a meeting of scientists, it is clear that 
even the most eminent among them 
venture out into the unknown chiefly 
in terms of what they think will be ac- 
ceptable to their peers. 

Children, even more than chemists, 
rely on one another and the teacher for 
direction of their inquiry. Only in 
the degree that they are personally sec- 
ure will children venture out beyond 
the book. Original inquiry among 
children arises from solid emotional 
foundations. Imaginative children are 
happy secure children. Inseeure chil- 
dren can’t take chances. Their world 
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must be structured for them. Insecure 
people don’t work well with others; 


they don’t trust their own ideas. A 
fearful child is not curious; he is pre- 


occupied with his own fear and has: 


little intellectual energy left to devote 
to the advancement of his own knowl- 
edge about anything except his fear. A 
child lives a life largely devoted to 
maintaining a balance among the vari- 
ous forces that affect him. If these 
forces (parental attitude, status with 
peers, status with teachers, and so on) 
seem-to the child to be out of balance, 
he is compelled to devote all of his 
energy to their realignment. 

Our task in the schools is two-fold: 
To help children toward a personal sec- 
urity that will permit them to be orig- 
inal, and to help them give form to 
their original inquiry. To do this we 
‘must find levels of scientific inquiry 
appropriate to the stage of development 
of the children we are dealing with, 

When one thinks of guidance toward 
scientific occupations, personal secur- 

mity becomes especially important. 
Again and again, those who employ 
scientists point out that the people they 
need most are those who are willing fo 
go beyond the book. The scientist is of 
only routine value if he can do only 
-routine work. The scientists who are 
of great value to the country are those 
for whom a formula is only an instru- 
ment, not a finality. We need formul- 
ators, not followers of formulas. If 
we are to locate real potential scientists 
in the high schools, then, we need first 
to find people who are sufficiently sec- 
ure to be bold, and only secondarily to 
find those who have the particular apti- 
tudes for scientific activity that can be 
tested through the established instru- 
ments. In the high school this means 
that guidance workers must find people 
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who are bold enough to ask unconven- 
tional scientific questions, and help 
others to develop the personal security 
that permits this kind of boldness. 

II. Some implications of the sci- 
entific inquiry-emotional security rela- 
tionship for guidance workers. Our 
needs here outrun our knowledge, 
Nevertheless, we must act, even on in- 
complete knowledge. What has been 
said above implies certain things guid- 
ance workers should do. We shall dis- 
cuss three of them here. 

Guidance workers need, more than 
a knowledge of the tests and the rules 
for giving tests that will find scientists, 
an ability to infer from children’s ques- 
tions the types of interest and readi- 
ness they now have. Children show 
both their security and their readiness 
for study through their questions, their 
aspirations, their hobbies, and so on. 
Tt does not often occur to a teacher of 
chemistry that a look at the free art 
work of a child will indicate to him the 
degree to which the child requires a 
highly structured environment for per- 
sonal peace. Yet this is true, as any 
sensitive kindergarten teacher can tell 
you. By the same token that guidance 
is more than testing, so is teaching 
more than the organization of informa- 
tion, 

Future guidance workers, from this 
point of view, must add to their pre- 
service experience, extensive practice 
in the location of the relationship with- 
in children of interests and security. 
Mere mathematical ability does not of 
itself lead to scientific ability. Unus- 
ally developed mathematical ability too 
often represents merely a search for 
security in highly structured abstrac- 
tions. It is not enough to know whe 
ther a child has mathematical ability; 
we have to know why he has it. 
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Furthermore, guidance workers 
must be trained to work with teachers 
in such a way as to communicate this 
point of view without threatening the 
teacher’s own security. A high school 
teacher who has spent a number of 
years developing a particular way of 
teaching biology will not easily throw 
out all that he has developed to meet 
the half-understood suggestions of a 
guidance worker. The guidance work- 
er is, among other things, an in-service 
worker—a consultant. This latter 
ability must be developed on a pre- 
service basis, if we are to have a train- 
ing program for guidance workers that 
will actually lead (among other 
things) to the development of future 
scientists. 

Tf children are to be scientific, they 
must learn to experiment. An experi- 
ment differs from a blind trial in that 
it arises from a logical design, in 
which some opinion concerning the 
way things are is tested systematically. 
Children can learn to do this. The 
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great weakness of science teaching is 
that we teach children only to validate 
what is in the book, not to experiment. 

But the logic of experimentation 
must be taught and practiced at great 
length. Guidance workers commonly 
are trained to use a logic of experimen- 
tation in their clinical work. They, 
more than others, develop experimental 
designs to meet old problems which ap- 
pear in ever-changing guises. Children 
who are free to ask their own questions 
will also project the old problems in 
new guises. Guidance workers can help 
science teachers to foster the spirit of 
inquiry. They need practice in help- 
ing teachers and children to apply log- 
ic to their classroom experimentation 
with the physical environment. 

We have here, then, three practical 
implications for guidance workers, of 
the relationship of personal security 
and scientific inquiry. Further study ~ 
of this relationship can keep us toge- 
ther as we continue our common quest 
for certainty. 
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“Fundamentally, we are more heavily committed to a free. society than we are 
to a technically advanced society.” —Hobbs. 


Some Notes on Science and 
Guidance 


By NICHOLAS HOBBS 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


HE EQUATION for a human 
choice is a complex one. In the 
major decisions of life—such as 

choosing a vocation—many variables 
are involved. - These variables are the 
product of the individual’s past experi- 
ence, of his projected future, and of 
the current situation as seen at the 
moment of decision making. These 
many variables all have different 
weights in the equation, and, to make 
the problem even more complicated, 

_ the weights change with time and with 
each other. 

If we could write the equation for a 
difficult choice, which of course we 

gı can’t, it is doubtful that it could se 
solved by even that master “electronic 
brains} ENIAC. Such problems are 
solved, however, by the human brain 
time after time in an individual’s life, 
Broadly conceived, guidance is a pro- 
cess of helping the individual identify 
the variables that are relevant to his 
problem, and to arrive at the best 
weights for each of these variables in 
the equation of choice. 

Though human choices are complic- 
ated, we have a penchant for making 
them appear simple. Above all, we 
want our choices to appear rational. 
After struggling with a decision for 
many months, during which time hun- 
dreds of factors, both obvious and sub- 
tle, operate in the shaping of the final 


commitment, we make the choice, and 
having made it we look back on our 
action and pick out several reasons that 
will appear most logical to an enquirer 
who wants to know why we chose as 
we did. We then give him our post 
hoe reasons, usually three of them, 
since to give only two would make us 
appear either lazy or brash and to give 
more than three would make us appear 
either compulsive or distrustful of our 
decision. Thus guidance is concerned 
not only with such obvious variables as 
aptitudes, interests, and job opportun- 
ities but also with myriad subtle inclin- 
ations, likes and dislikes, apprehen- 
sions, and aspirations. 

In a sense, good guidance is not 
guidance at all. It is something differ- 
ent. It is a procedure for supplying 
needed information to an individual. 
It is also a procedure for supplying 
the irdividual with a climate favorable 
to decision making, in which he feels 
free to examine himself, to ferret out 
his strengths and weaknesses, to assess 
what facts are available, find verbal 
labels for inchoate feelings, and to ar- 
rive at decisions that are his own. The 
point of departure for guidance, then, 
is the individual’s own private world. 
The individual must be his own steers- 
man, and he who would offer “guid- 
ance” must not attempt to guide at all. 

But guidance is an honorific word. 
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People believe in it. It is a Good 
Thing. Consequently, one finds the 
term popping up in unexpected 
places, to serve purposes nøt at all in 
harmony with the intent of the term. 
For instance, one occasionally hears 
such expressions as “guidance into sci- 
ence,” or “guidance into the ministry.” 
Now science and the ministry are cer- 
tainly worthy activities for people to go 
into, but only when the motivation for 
so doing grows from the needs and as- 
pirations of the individual rather than 
from the ambitions of a profession. 
Promotion of a profession is a legitim- 
ate activity, but it should not be label- 
led guidance. 

There is today in the sciences a 
crippling shortage of trained people. 
We are beginning to reach the point 
in our technical society where limits to 
further expansion will be imposed not 
by ideas or material resources but by 
lack of trained personnel to carry out 
new projects and keep established pro- 
jects in operation. Our human re- 
sources are as limited as our “natural” 
resources, There is only so much in- 
telligence in our country, as there is 
only so much coal and oil. We are 
not yet making use of all of our human 
resources, as evidenced by the fact that 
twenty percent of the people whenever 
finish college are as intelligent as those 
who complete college with creditable 
records, A major problem of our soc- 
iety is how to ensure the fullest devel- 
opment of the human talent that comes 
with each new generation. The need 
becomes ever more urgent. For in- 
stance, to build a B-17, the bomber of 
the last war, took 350,000 engineer 
man-hours; to build a B-36, a current 
model bomber, takes 3,500,000. engi- 
neer man-hours. And of course this 
story of increased demand for trained 


personnel can be duplicated in all the 
technical fields. Clearly we must find 
ways of identifying, at an early age, 
children who have basic abilities neces- 
sary for achievement in the sciences 
and related technical fields, and to 
make available to them, without re- 
gard to their socio-economic status or 
their race or religion, opportunities to 
obtain education comensurate with 
their ability to profit from it. 

This is not the whole picture. Ex- 
trapolating on present trends, it is con- 
ceivable that our society will reach the 
point where science and technology 
could employ every citizen who has 
sufficient intelligence to obtain training 
to work in one of the technical fields. 
But a society needs more than scien- 
tists. If it is going to be a society 
worth living in, it must have its philo- 
sophers, poets novelists, musicians, AT- 
tists, and teachers of children to name 
only a few of the occupations that are 
vital to our well-being and that are 
rightful claimants to the talent in each 
generation. For a while it appeared 
that the atomic scientists were going to 
double in brass and serve as socigl phil- 
esophers, helping us clarify our com- 
mon objectives and understand the 
awesome instrument available for pro- 
ductive endeavor as well as for the an- 
nihilation of others and ourselves. But 
apparently they became discouraged by 
the burdens of social leadership and 
turned to find sanctuary in their labor- 
atories. 

From the standpoint of the needs of 
our society, we must hope that a bal- 
ance will be struck in the utilization 
of intelligence and talent, that our cre- 
ative energies be invested not alone 
in technical pursuits, but also in phili- 
sophical endeavor, by which values are 


established, and in artistic endeavor, 
e 
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through which the spirit of a people is 
enriched. , 

A basic value, rooted deeply in the 
traditions of our society, is the concept 
of individual freedom and responsibil- 
ity. Fundamentally, we are more 
heavily committed to a free society 
than we are to a technically advanced 
society. There is evidence in plenty 
that technical achievements are pos- 
sible even in societies that have little 
concern for the individual. Conceiy- 
ably, we might increase considerably 
our reservoir of scientific talent by rig- 
ging our educational system to channel 
most of the bright students in the di- 
rection of scientific and technical stu- 
dies, and by promotional campaigns 
directed toward getting every person 
with scientific aptitude in the sciences. 
On the surface, this might appear de- 
sirable, particularly to people who are 
themselves interested in the develop- 
ment of science. But underneath, this 
would be a hollow achievement. To 
preserve the basic values of our society, 

mwe must keep the individual central, 
and, except in times of emergency, 
N) 
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have the needs of society served as in- 
dividuals are themselves prompted to 
serve. We must have room in our sys- 
tem for tite person with high promise 
in science who decides he wants to be 
a concert pianist, and for the person 
with great leadership potential who 
prefers to work alone in a laboratory. 

We cannot have guidance that is 
committed ahead of time to particular 
directions for individuals. Directions 
must spring from within, and each in- 
dividual must find his own best direc- 
tions. People interested in providing 
guidance can do two things: they can 
make sure that the young person has 
an opportunity to know his capabilities 
and to become familiar with the vari- 
ous life pursuits in which he may find 
satisfaction, and they can provide for 
him an opportunity to talk with an un- 
derstanding person who believes in the 
capacity of the individual to make 
good choices. With such provisions, 
the young person is likely to find the 
right variables, the right weights, and 
the best solution for his own personal 
equation of choice. 
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“The science supervisor should act as a liaison between community, industry, and 
the science teacher.’—MacLean. f 


Supervision- of Guidance Toward. 
Science 


By ARCHIE J. MacLEAN 


Supervisor of Science Education, Los Angeles City Schools 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


UIDANCE, what is it? We 
hear a great deal about the im- 
portance of guidance in helping 
students to plan for their future, not 
only vocationally but also as to the 
kind of a person they wish to be. 
Courses and units of work on orienta- 
tion given at various grade levels and 
in various subject fields tend to empha- 
size guidance as one of their major 
objectives. Guidance by the science 
teacher will involve both personal and 
vocational guidance for the pupils in 
his classes, 

Today in many secondary and even 
in some elementary schools there are 
specially trained counselors who are 
prepared to administer various tests of 
ability and aptitude. The results of 
these tests help pupils to know more 
about themselves, and aid them in mak- 
ing plans for the future. However, 
much of the personal and vocational 
guidance must be done by the class- 
room teacher. It is in this capacity 
that the science teacher has an excel- 
lent opportunity to seek out and to 
encourage pupils to take up some phase 
of science as a career. 

Assuming that the science teacher 
should carry on personal and voca- 
tional guidance in science classes, what 
is the service of the science supervisor ? 
The supervisor should be aware of the 
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important function of the science 
teacher in the guidance of the pupil, 
and should provide assistance for the 
teacher in carrying out this rôle: 

Some ways in which the science su- 
pervisor can help are these. Eneour- 
age the teacher to make definite plans 
for carrying on personal and vocation- 
al guidance. The teacher should learn 
as much as possible about the pupils 
in his classes. This can be done in 
many ways, such as using a simple 
questionnaire containing questions that 
will give the teacher information about 
the interests and family of the pupil, 
requesting an autobiography, talking 
with pupils, or listening to their con- 
versation with each other. Tgp teach- 
cer may wish to use the sociogram to 
add to his knowledge about pupils, 
Certainly the teacher will consult pu- 
pil records for information about men- 
tal ability, health conditions, reading 
ability, and other pertinent informa- 
tion. With as much information 
about the pupil as possible the teacher 
will then be in a position to discuss fu- 
ture vocational plans with him, also 
problems of health, and personal pro- 
blems. 

The science supervisor will not only 
encourage the teacher but will provide - 
opportunities for the teacher to learn 
more about ways of counseling and ob- 
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taining up-to-date vocational ideas. 
Literature for the teacher’s informa- 
tion should be provided. The alarm 
concerning the shortage of technical 
workers has produced a number of ar- 
ticles that describe scientific careers. 
Workshops for the discussion of tech- 
niques in guidance will be of invalu- 
able assistance. 

The supervisor can arrange for 
meetings where information is given, 
and discussions are carried on that 
will offer the science teacher help in 
carrying on guidance activities. In- 
quiries may be specific, as how do you 
plan to use the vocational informations 
that you have collected? Do you set 
aside a certain time to discuss with 
pupils vocations in the field of science, 
or is such information given incident- 
ally as questions are asked? Do you 
make it a definite part of your teach- 
ing plan by giving guidance a place 
where it fits to advantage? How do 
you use speakers from the community ? 
The engineering groups are very ac- 

five in providing information and 
speakers to encourage pupils to take 
up fields of engineering. Certain films 
can be used to advantage in pointing’ 
up types of work carried on in various 
science fields, such as some of the films 
showing the work of the forest ranger, 
the oil refinery, or others where vari- 
ous types of scientific work are illus- 
trated. Do you use these films? 

The science supervisor should be 
alert for opportunities to call attention 
to the vocational offerings in the field 
of science to school administrators and 
school counselors. Not only should 
the supervisors stress the importance 
of interesting pupils in the vocational 
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fields of science, but also work to pro- 
mote interest in science teaching as a 
career. To carry the load of training 
pupils for careers in science we must 
have sufficient well trained science 
teachers. This is becoming an increas- 
ingly serious problem. 

Science supervisors can supply 
teachers with some of the newer voca- 
tional materials to use with their 
classes, such as, “Your Opportunities 
in Science” distributed by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
and “Can I be an Engineer” dis- 
tributed by the Department of Public 
Relations of General Motors. The 
U. S. Department of Labor also has a 
series of pamphlets on the vocations in 
science. 

Visitations for interested pupils and 
their teachers to universities and in- 
dustrial plants are other ways in which 
the supervisor can encourage interest 
in science careers. The science super- 
visor should not overlook any oppor- 
tunity to encourage industry to pro- 
vide scholarships for pupils interested 
in a science career. 

All of these ways in which the su- 
pervisor helps teachers plan for great- 
er emphasis on guidarice in the science 
classrcom point to one thing—the sci- 
ence supervisor should take the lead in 
pointing out the need for guidance, and 
providing the sources and background 
information for the teacher, and act 
as a laiason between community, in- 
dustry, and the science teacher to the 
end that the scientific age in which we 
live may have well adjusted citizens 
and sufficient technicians to maintain 
leadership in the atomic age. 
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“The science teacher should never forget that the most effecti f i 
clive guidan 
personal” —Johnson. f ? at 


A High Schoal Teachers Opportunities 


for Guidance Toward Science 


By PHILIP G. JOHNSON 


Specialist for Science in Secondary Schools, U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


HE TYPICAL high school sci- 
ence teacher is responsible for 
five classes. Each class may 

enroll anywhere from fifteen to forty 
boys and girls. Here we have from 
758 to 200 living opportunities for 
guidance. In the required science 
courses about one-half of this number 
will have intellectual ability that is 
equal to or above an TQ of 100. In 
the elective science courses the median 
intellectual ability will commonly be 
well above the normal for all high 
school youth. Thus it seems reason- 
able to assume that there are in your 
science classes large numbers of stu- 
dents who by proper guidance may 
find satisfying and useful careers in 
scientific and related work. What can 
a teacher do to face up to these oppor 
tunities ? 


Guidance Activities Within the 
Classroom ° 


Little or no attention will be given 
here to the formal guidance activities 
which classroom teachers are often 
called upon to provide. Of course, sci- 
ence teachers do become part-time or 
even full-time guidance counselors. 
They also become members of com- 
mittees on the program of studies, and 
they may serve as vice principals 
where considerable attention is given 
to guidance. But what can they do as 
classroom teachers? 


1. They can encourage students to 
explore career opportunities in rela- 
tion to each topic that is stiudied. 

2. They can keep an open file of 


- career information and expect students 


to consult this file from time to time. 
In the last year there have been pro- 
duced many new items of career in- 
formation. 

3. They can display career infor- 
mation pamphlets, articles, and pic- 
tures on the tackboard, and they can 
show career-centered films. 

4, They can assign or otherwise 
encourage students to read books and 
articles that reveal the work of scien- 
tists, engineers, technicians, and re-€ 
lated craftsmen. 

5. They can encourage prfils to 
undertake projects which will cause 
the students to work like young scien- 
tists in activities that are preludes to 
research. 

6. They can invite scientists and 
engineers, often alumni of the school, 
to meet with the classes and talk about 
opportunities and the preparation re- 
quired. 

4, A few students can be selected 
and given special help so that they can 
serve as laboratory assistants. Such 
help can be provided outside the teach- 
ing schedule or as a part of a distinct 
course in laboratory techniques. 
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Guidance Activities Within the 
School 

When scientists, engineers, and tech- 
niciang are invited to help with guid- 
ance activities, it is often appropriate 
to provide an audience larger than a 
single class. Plans can be made to in- 
volve the whole school. What types 
of services could be arranged to pro- 
vide guidance for all pupils as well as 
to the faculty in a school ? 

1. One or more science clubs can 
be organized, and a club program can 

be developed to provide special activ- 
ities for students with science interests. 

2. It would be possible for the sci- 
ence teacher to work with students in 
planning and presenting a dramatic 
skit as an assembly program, The 
theme might be “Mr. Scientist and 
His Friends” or “Scientists of Yester- 
day and Today.” S 

3. A scientist, an engineer, and a 
technician could be invited by the sci- 
ence teacher to speak at an assembly. 

PD could discuss their work, oppor- 
“tunities in the next few years, and how 
to getxeady for them. 

4. The science teacher could work 
with the students and the school in car- 
rying through a science fair either as 
a separate activity or as a part of an 
all-school fair or open house. Using 
scientists, engineers, technicians, and 
craftsmen as judges help all youth to 
receive guidance both directly and in- 
directly. 

5. The science teacher could work 
with the guidance personnel in plan- 
ning and carrying out an occupational 
interest survey. Getting all students 
to consider future work is of itself a 
help in guidance, and it causes many 
students to seek further information 
about oceupations and careers. 
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6. The science teacher could assist 
the guidance personnel in planning - 
and carrying through a career confer- 
ence. Inf this activity pupils and par- 
ents would have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss occupations and careers with sev- 
eral persons actually at work in these 
occupations and careers. 

T. The science teacher could work 
with guidance personnel in planning 
and carrying through a “Choose-Your- 
College Conference.” In this activ- 
ity pupils and parents would have an 
opportunity to diseuss college oppor- 
tunities with several representatives 
sent by colleges to counsel with stu- 
dents and parents. 

8. The science teacher could assist 
students in preparing reviews of vari- ~ 
ous occupations and careers for publi- 
cation in the school paper. 

9. One or more advanced science 
courses can be arranged where atten- 
tion can be given to special laboratory 
techniques that can aid the teachers 
while providing useful training toward 
careers for the students. 

Guidance Activities in the 

Community 

While several of the guidance oppor- 
tunities previously sifggested reach out 
into the community, there are others 
that are distinctly community cen- 
tered. Here are some of them. 

1. The science teachers in the vari- 
ous schools, both elementary and sec- 
ondary, can work together and carry 
through a community science fair. In- 
dividual school fairs can be used to 
select those suitable for the community 
science fair. 

2. The science teachers can devel- 
op—with the help of local scientists, 
engineers, technicians, and other prac 
ticing scientists—a junior scientist's 
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assembly in which students from all 
the schools can see and hear demon- 
strations, talks, and films related to 
scientific and engineering cafeers. 

3. The science teachers can make 
arrangements for students to visit var- 
ious community establishments where 
work related to science is in progress. 
The possibilities include hospitals, 
factories, architectural offices, dental 
and optical laboratories, radio, and TV 
shops and numerous service and repair 
establishments. 

4. Reports of the work of student 
scientists and of practicing scientists 
and engineers can be prepared for use 
in local newspapers, radio stations, and 
as television presentations, 

5. The science teacher can arrange 
for one or more of the large industrial 
corporations to bring their road show 
to their school and community. 

6. The science teacher can arrange 
for selected students to attend commu- 
nity meetings of doctors, technicians, 
engineers, and craftsmen. 

Expanded Opportunities for Guidance 

It is rather common for community 
colleges and State universities to spon- 
sor such events as open house, engi- 
neer’s night, lectures, and demonstra- 
tions closely related to scientific careers 
and occupations. Often these institu- 
tions will co-sponsor regional or State 
science fairs and congresses. There is 
also a National science fair, a National 


Achievement Awards program, State 
and National talent searches, and 
other events. The science teacher can 
become a means of bringing these op- 
portunities to students in the commu- 
nity. 

The Science Teacher 


Tt all boils down to the science teach- 
er as the most important person in 
bringing science guidance services to 
the students in the school. While many 
of the services can be so organized that 
they will reach all students, yet the - 
science teacher should never forget that 
the most effective guidance is personal. 
Tt may involve a friendly talk with a 
student about careers that appear 
suited to his abilities. I vividly re- 
call one of my own science teachers 
who invited me and a few other stu- 
dents to dinner with him, and in the 
course of the dinner he told us about — 
the careers which he thought we should 
consider. 

One of the greatest rewards coming 
to the teacher is to visit with former, 
students who were helped to successful ` 
and fruitful careers and occu. tions. 
Participation in guidance work re- 
quires time and thought, but it is worth 
all of it both to the students, the teach- 
er, and the community. Selfishly con- 
sidered, the science teacher may be of- 
fered a position in a larger school, at 
better pay, because it is known that he 
is effective in science guidance. 


“One queer new unit may be offered [in the high schools of 1963|—how to succeed 
in that strange arena which is college-freshman science.” —Read. 


Science Careers of 1963 


By JOHN G. READ 
College of Education, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


T SEEMS now that there will be a 
shortage of well-prepared workers 
in science occupations for fully ten 

years, There will be shortage of 
trained science teachers in the high 
schools and the junior colleges for at 
least six years. This means abundant 
opportunity for employment. For 
both groups, financial returns will be 
those of the upper onethird of the 
population, Yet the kind of scienve 
now taught in most high schools will do 
little to challenge young men and wo- 
men who have ability in science. More- 
over, the science now being taught will 
do little for the non-science-minded 
citizens, who should feel confidence in 
and respect for the type of leadership 
in science which we need to run this 
M new world that science has created. 

What kind of science therefore, 

shouf we teach by 1963? $ 

This “new science” might well ig- 

nore certain so-called pressures which 
many teachers claim hamper their at- 
tempts to teach a new kind of science. 
The fast-fading fiats of college-en- 
trance examinations; the text which 
tries to teach all of a discipline in- 
stead of eliminating the outmoded; 
even the bugaboos of community intol- 
erance or conservatism; these are too 
often the refuge of a teacher who does 
not want to change. Real foes of new 
methods are lack of money for equip- 
ment, and lack of time for preparation 
of demonstrations. It would be far 


more profitable for science teachers to 
work for better conditions in these 
areas than to bemoan the lack of en- 
thusiasm for good science teaching. 

Granted, then, a modicum of free- 
dom to do what is needful, functional, 
and challenging to both the potential 
science worker and to the interested 
citizen, what would the new program 
offer? What would the large units or 
blocks of subject-matter present? Here 
is one science teacher’s estimate, in- 
complete but suggestive, readily 
achieved using existing texts, plus 
much of the free and inexpensive ma- 
terial available from industry and 
government agencies. Each heading 
will be followed by suggested topics, 
then possible job-opportunities 17e- 
lated to that area will be mentioned. 
Finally a brief view of how these top- 
ies may be presented a decade hence 
in the three-or five-year program of 
the secondary school (grades 10 
through 14) will be given. The whole 
program assumes excellent required 
science in grades seven through nine, 
and possibly in grades one through 
nine. 

1. Biology. Here is the science 
for all in the high school of 1963. 
Food-production, forest conservation, 
soil management, agriculture—all are 
words which touch on the greatest busi- 
ness in America, working on the land. 
When added to this there is conserva- 
tion of human resources, both physical 
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and mental, nutrition, care of the 
young, the old, and the ill, (all to be 
considered as bases for careers,) the 
sum is the most-important area in sci- 
ence education! 

What are some specific careers in 
biology? Research and application in 
agriculture, embracing insect-control, 
genetics of new plants and animais, 
soil chemistry, forest management for 
the present and the future, medical 
and health services, production of anti- 
biotics, drugs, and industrial molds 
and enzymes—these offer thousands of 
opportunities for careers and service 
to mankind. 

2. Chemistry. Chemistry in high 
school of 1963 should still be closely 
tied to living processes—should be 
largely biological. The nitrogen, car- 
bon dioxide, oxygen and water cycles 
are influenced by artificial—hence 
chemical—fertilizers and soil-condi- 
tioners, A major function of familiar 
chemicals is the control of insects and 
harmful micro-organisms. Another 
“live” aspect of chemistry concerns hu- 
man anatomy and body fluids—an area 
of interest to adolescents. 

Certain other influences of chemis- 
try loom large in socio-economic dis- 
cussions—such as the multitudinous 
products of coal, petroleum, natural 
gas, and cellulose. The chemistry of 
these can be presented simply, with 
emphasis on their usefulness to man, 
and the fine types of practical research 
that has developed them. An under- 
standing and appreciation of the réle 
of chemistry in the modern man’s 
world is a satisfactory outcome for this 
type of course. 

It maybe, however, that good cov- 
erage of atomic structure, and ideas 
of molecular reaction especially be- 
tween organic compounds, will stimul- 


ate certain students to more than an 
educated layman’s interest. For these, 
there may be the challenge and the 
dream of chemists-to-be. Chemistry, 
like biology, will offer an endless var- 
iety of occupations from the highest 
researches to the skilled technical re- 
sponsibilities. No let-up in The 
Chemical Age is in sight. 

3. Physics. Mathematics is the 
key to careers in physics. This is not 
to say that other areas do not need ma- 
thematics, but when they do, they are 
treading the borderline of physics. 
The career-leaders in this field are the 
very able scientist-mathematicians, and 
the development engineers. For each 
one of these, industry rquires some five 
men or women with skilled hands and 
trained ingenuity, to shape the paper- 
ideas into reality. 

High school students of 1963 should 
be introduced to all aspects of com- 
munication—telephone, radio, radar, 
television, sonar and other develop- 
ments—and to certain other basic con- 
cepts such as nuclear structure, and € 
measurement of forces as varied as the 
strength of great bridges and pe im- 
pact of electrons in a vacuum-tube. 
The few who really pass this rigorous 
screening should be cherished, and in- 
troduced to other topics that will make 
them exert every ounce of their intel- 
lectual force. As career-physicists we 
may expect these to probe into the stars 
and time, and to contribute—through 
their achievements and their heart- 
aches—to the safety of the nation and 
the prosperity of the world. 

‘And now, how will the high school 
science program of 1963 appear with 
such purposes? Every student will 
finish the three required years of gen- 
ral science in junior high school with 
a good picture of the physical world. 
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He will have enough basic concepts to 
interpret and classify almost any daily 
happening he is likely to run into. 
Next he will study biology for one to 
one and-one-half-years with much in- 
door and outdoor laboratory experi- 
ence. The home nurse will help, local 
doctors will be part of the staff, social 
agencies will participate. Read “New 
Directions in Science Teaching”! to 
see what kinds of programs will actu- 
ally work. Then, after all have had 
this kind of biology, some will go on to 
special nurse’s preparation; others to 
adventures in agriculture, with field 
work (now admirably done by state 
and Federal agencies). Both young 
men and women will profit by counsel 
in care of children, and the adjust- 
ments to that career—home-making— 
which becomes either a part- or full- 
time job for so many. 

Two kinds of elective program will 
then be offered in high school. A ma- 
ture presentation of high-level physical 
science will appeal to many, with 


i) 
i ing,” MoGraw-Hill Book Co, Tne. 
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chemistry, astronomy, and earth-sci- 
ence interpreted in terms of adult and 
current reading. Much of this would 
not be text-book study, but would be 
reading , reports, trips, and a wide use 
of idustrial visual aids. For those who 
have already decided to make science 
their occupational path, chemistry and 
physics will be offered, with a prere- 
quisite of simple calculus. Laboratory 
situations will pose real analytical pro- 
blems, but no attempt will be made to 
“cover” the two subjects. One queer 
new unit may be offered—how to suc 
ceed in that strange arena which is 
college-freshman science! 

All the way from grades seven 
through the junior college, students 
can participate in the Science Fair? 
also in seminars or junior academies 
of science. Everyone will not wish to 
do this, but those who do so will find 
that they already have begun careers in 
science, and are not merely preparing 
for them.® 


1 Laton, Anita D. and Samuel Ralph Powers, “New Directions in Science Teach- 
New York, 1949. 


For free brochure on Science Fairs, write to Cambosco Scientific Company, 37 


Antw Street, Brighton, Boston, Mass. 
r R oron eas 


“Can I Be an Engineer ?”, Department of Public Relations, General Motors Corp» 


Detroit 2, Michigan. 


“Your Opportunities in Science,” National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 


49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


“Target: Science In Your Future.” Chief, Personnel Branch, Signal Corps Engi- 


neering Laboratories, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


“Adolescents seldom undertake such [creativ ivitie 
i e] activities voluntarily ; 
make a suggestion, and then offer frequent encouragement until he po 
nears completion?’ —Sipe. i 


Guidancé Toward Science 
Teaching 


By H. CRAIG SIPE 


Department of Science Education, State Teachers College 
Florence, Alabama 


A STUDENT said to me the 
other day, “I would like to be- 
come a science teacher. I know 
that the work is hard and the pay is 
moderate. Yet I like to work’ with 
young people, and I like to study sci- 
ence. Can you give me some advice 
about the courses I should take?” 

A short time later a former student, 
now teaching, came by to talk over the 
opportunities for scientists in industry 
as compared with those for scientists 
in teaching. Meager facilities had 
plagued his efforts to carry on desired 
laboratory work. When he had used 
field trips in the teaching of science, 
the critical remarks of his colleagues 
had disheartened him. His vision of 
usefulness as a teacher had been dim- 
med. o 

Experience with similar instamces 
has demonstrated that the problems of 
guiding youth toward science teaching 
may be categorized about (a) the re- 
cruitment, (b) the training, and (¢) 
the orientation of science teachers. 
The failure of the guidance program 
m any one of the three areas surely 
will result in an inadequate number 
of competent teachers sorely needed to 
Perpetuate our technical civilization, 
and crucially required for interpreting 
the coming “hydrogen age.” 


It is assumed here that the choice 
of a career is a matter of reason as well 
as inclination. The thoughtful self- 
examination of one’s assets and liabil- 
ities is prerequisite to a wise vocation- 
al choice. Counselors share with par- 
ents, classroom teachers, and others the 
task of creating an atmosphere favor- 
able to the development of a young per- 
son’s attitudes, desires, and abilities. 
Unless a counselor claims omniscience, 


he must admit that his chief aid to a, 


maturing adolescent is that of helping 
to clarify the meaning of test scores. 
the significance of competing desires, 
and the worth of conflicting experi- 
ences. The right to choose a voogtion 
belongs to the individual, for it is he 
who must muster the energy to prepare 
for and to practice his profession. 

The desire to teach, or for that mat- 
ter the desire to engage in some other 
activity, does not appear instantane- 
ously. Rather, the will to pursue a 
particular career seems to spring from 
the experiences one has had in the past 
and is continuing to have in the pres- 
ent. The high school pupil who has 


found satisfaction in mastering the ` 


workings of a clock or the secrets of 
baking a cake has developed an atti- 
tude favorable to scientific inquiry. 
The thrill that comes with communic- 
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ating an idea—the rôle of the sun in 
causing the rainbow, for example—to 
another is the property of a pupil dis- 
posed to share his knowledge. The re- 
wards of creativity are known to the 
designer of model airplanes. The 
older boy or girl who has worked with 
a class in a church school, with the 
Cub Scouts, or with the Brownies has 
probably found satisfaction in being 
of service to others. These are among 
the attitudes, interests, and abilities 
commonly possessed by scientists who 
are also teachers. Adolescents seldom 
undertake such activities voluntarily ; 
someone must make a suggestion and 
then offer frequent encouragement un- 
til the undertaking nears completion. 
Thus it is that teachers in the elemen- 
tary school, parents, youth workers, 
and teachers in the junior high school 
play an important part in the guidance 
of youth toward science teaching. 
High school science classes provide 
rich opportunities for teachers to ex- 
tend and to capitalize upon the evolv- 
ing interests of pupils. Many is the 
time that an impatient hand and active 
tong&e can help perform a demonstra- 
tion or can explain to a classmate such 
subjects as the action of an antibiotic 
or the principle of a jet engine. In 
simple tasks the pupil has an oppor- 
tunity to extend his range of talents 
and to discern his strengths. When 
the teacher, in informal chats, shares 
with pupils his insight into the work 
of a teacher and the joys of teaching, 
he provides them with facts and atti- 
tudes they will weigh in arriving at 
vocational choices. It is in the high 
school classroom that those interested 
in teaching often build a vision which 
guides their subsequent efforts at mak- 
ing the goal of science teaching become 
a reality. Other professional groups 
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—engineers, dentists, doctors, clergy- 
men, business managers—covet the op- 
portunity that teachers have to put 
their cade to young people. Would 
that science teachers use to the full 
every chance that is theirs to perpetu- 
ate their important calling! 

Decisions about one’s lifework have 
roots in the early experiences of an in- 
dividual. The influence of advisors 
and faculty members on the vocational 
choices of college students seems to be 
overestimated. Their function seems, 
for the most part, to be one of bring- 
ing to fruition the seeds of interest 
and aptitude sown by others. In the 
case of prospective science teachers, 
college personnel can and often do help 
students to decide on concentrating in 
the physical or biological sciences, or- 
on preparing to teach at the junior 
high school level, the senior high school 
level, or the college level. Compara- 
tively few students, it seems, become 
first interested in science teaching 
through the efforts of a college faculty. 
The recruitment of teachers is a CO 
operative effort enlisting all persons 
who have influenced and continue to 
influence the individual student. 

The guidance of science teachers in 
training concerns Ña) the selection of 
courses, and (b) the professional pre- 
paration in science and education. Ex 
perience has demonstrated that a guid- 
ance program for’ training teachers © 
fails when courses in science and in 
education are taught in isolation, for 
the student then relies more on how he 
has been taught, even though this may 
be a wretched example, than on what 
he has been taught concerning instruc 
tional theory. The professionalization 
of science subject matter has been sug- 
gested as a means of overcoming this 
difficulty. In courses which resemble 
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the type of material the neophyte 
teacher may be expected to teach, a 
scientist-educator may exemplify the 
best in teaching and may prdvide op- 
portunities for student work on pro- 
jects related to science instruction. 
Such a project could well be that of 
tape-recording an explanation accom- 
panying a demonstration suitable for 
a class in the science general education 
program. Here the constructive ecri- 
ticism of a professor trained both as 
an educator and a scientist can do 
much to emphasize the importance of 
detailed fact, the necessity for a full 
understanding of principles, and the 
difficulties one encounters in commu- 
nicating an idea. 

In other instances the creative and 
resourceful science instructor may sug- 
gest activities bearing on the method 
of science and the contribution of sci- 
ence to our society. The student who 
enters courses in the philosophy of ed- 
ucation, and undertakes- the teaching 
practicum with a background provided 
by well-designed professionalized sei- 
ence courses, will be more likely to find 
meaning in the procedures advocated 
by competent educators. The guid- 
ance of the potential science teacher in 
his program of training may be de 
scribed as a cooperative undertaking 
of student and instructor, and of the 
professional scientist and the profes- 
sional educator. 

Too often overloaded classes, un- 
satisfactory equipment, and heavy ex- 
tra-curricular responsibilities leave 
little time for the beginning science 
teacher to apply his knowledge of how 


to teach to his classwork. Unless the 
sympathetic guidance of one in whom 
the teacher has confidence becomes 


available, this individual will probably 


become discouraged. Indeed, he may 
decide to leave teaching for other work 
in the field of science, This very real 
danger calls for the study of such 
promising practices as the establish- 
ment of “apparatus lending libraries” 
to serve a region, the institution of spe- 
cial in-service training programs, the 
use of local conferences on science 
teaching, and the employment of re- 
gional instructional counselors speci- 
ally qualified in science. The devel- 
opment of a more effective program of 
guidance for beginning science teach- 
ers constitutes a challenge to all who 
are interested in perpetuating our tech- 
nology and in interpreting effectively 
an age of science. 


In summary, guidance toward sci- 


ence teaching is a cooperative effort 
based upon providing a young person 
with opportunities commensurate with 
his interests and abilities. Effective 
guidance extends from childhood 
through the early professional years. 
Recruitment, professional preparation, 
and professional orientation are the 
phases of a guidance program for sci- 
ence teachers. Knowledge, creativity, 
skill in communication, and devotion 
to a high and essential calling of teach- 
ing science are its aims. Science teach- 
ers, in particular, share in the respon- 
sibility for perpetuating their kind. 
Their opportunities for counseling and 
for service are indeed many. 
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“Students in junior high [possess] an eagerness for knowing which simply cries out 
for understanding and encouragement—a true opportunity for guidance.” —Badley. 


The Early Guidance. of Scientific 
Interest 


By TED BADLEY 
Senior Editor, READ Magazine, American Education Publications, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


A’: TEACHING is guidance, of 
i \ course. The elementary teacher 
who uses a rounded pebble 
brought in by a child as the starting 
point for dramatizing the water- 
erosion-conservation concept is arous- 
ing and directing interest—doing guid- 
ance in a broad, general way. So is 
the teacher who awakens a scientific 
interest in lightning, magnets, or bugs. 
However, a more specialized type of 
guidance begins at the junior high 
school. Here the science teacher has 
a responsibility to: 
(1) work with available guidance 
specialists ; 
(2) become familiar with and use 
® the theory and practices of 
modern guidance in a radi- 
mentary form at least. 
Students in junior high (roughly 
ages 11 to 14) are passing through one 
of the most formative periods of their 
lives. Interests and receptivity run 
high. New and exciting horizons are 
being discovered. There is an eager- 
ness for knowing which simply cries 
out for understanding and encourage- 
ment—true opportunity for guidance. 
This is the age of the inveterate col- 
lector: rocks, stamps, seals and labels, 
insects, shells, beetles, leaves, ete. It 


is the age of the explorer par excel- 
lence. Interest in the universe—as- 
stronomy—aviation—plant and ani- 
mal life—the scientific aspects of the 
earth—will never be higher. 

Don’t waste this talent. Arouse it, 
shape it, channelize it, direct it. But 
don’t ignore it. Recognize it for what 
it is—an awesome and beauteous inter- 
est in the universe of science. 


How to Guide Science Interests 


The science teacher need not feel 
lost and confused when asked to be a 
guidance teacher. Behind the welter 
of professional jargon, conflicting the- 
ories and schools of thought, and the 
abundance of literature are three sali- 
ent facts : 

1. Useful guidance materials are 
readily available and easily applicable. 

2, There is an abundance of ma- 
terial adaptable to the science field. 

3. The keystone of guidance is, 
was, and always shall be a resourceful 
and understanding teacher, able and 
willing to recognize and meet student 
needs. 

Guidance materials are available 
from a variety of sources, typical of 
which are Science Research Associates 
and American Education Publica- 
tions.* The former publishes indivi- 


* Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ilinois; American 
Education Publications, 356 Washington St., Middletown, Conn. 
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dual booklets in which problems such 
as mental health, understanding sex, 
home life, hobbies, high school are sur- 
veyed. The latter publish © shorter 
guidance features in their current per- 
iodicals, such as READ Magazine, 
which are especially prepared for 
schools. 

The teacher will find these non- 
technical, easily understandable mater- 
ials simple to integrate into almost any 
program. They cover personal and 
social, educational, and vocational as- 
pects of life adjustment. While not 
written specifically for the science 
teacher, they are easily adaptable to 
his needs. 

Here are some proven ways of cor- 
relating guidance and science at the 
high school level: Study and get mean- 
ing from the natural environment. 
Arouse interests (published materials 
regularly received are an aid) by ex- 
plaining the phenomena that pupils 
see, feel, taste, hear, and smell about 
them. This naturally includes plants, 
rocks, water, soil, animals, weather, 
ete. 

Teachers in metropolitan centers, 
handicapped in some ways, will find 
themselves ahead im others. They may 
have to organize field trips in order to 
study at first hand the wonders of 
brook and meadow. But they are prob- 
ably next door to the untold riches of 
natural history museums which rural 
areas lack. 

Vicarious experiences such as mu- 
seum visits rank next in importance to 
first-hand experiences in motivating 
scientific interests. Reading of course 
stands at the top of vicarious experi- 
ences. 

The alert teacher recognizes indivi- 
dual differences in guiding reading in- 
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terests. Use group guidance to teach 
the difference between what is authen- 
tic and worthwhile and what is trashy. 
But make allowances by helping Jim 
climb one trail, while Joe swings along - 
another, and Judy skips along a third. 
Needless to say, the better a teacher 
knows his science literature and the 
better he knows his student’s interests 
and abilities, the better he will be able 
to bring the two together in meaning- 
ful experiences. 

Reading is sometimes the only 
means of exploring certain aspects of 
science—paleontology, for example. 
Therefore the teacher needs to avail 
himself of every available resource. 

T£ a boy or girl shows an interest in 
the universe, steer him to good books 
such as Stars for Sam by W. M. Reed; 
You and Space Travel by J. Lewellen; 
When the Stars Come Out by R. H. 
Baker; or Exploring the Universe by 
J. Allen Hynek. Ifa pupils shows a 
flicker of interest in the earth, intro- 
duce him to the delights of such liter- 
ature as: All Around You by J. Ben- ¢ 
dick; Lets Go to the Brook by H. E. 
Huntington; or Lightning and @lan- 
dér by H. Zim. Make use of periodic- 
als such as Current Science and Avtar 
tion, Natural History, Nature, The 
National Georgraphic, and—yes—Po- 

ar Mechanics. 

Scientific enthusiasm is easily chan- 
neled into worthwhile hobbies. It re- 
quires no magic to show students the 
superiority of a really scientific col- 
lection of insects to a heterogenous as- 
sortment of beer labels and advertis- 
ing seals. So encourage worthwhile 
hobbies: stones, shells, grasses, flowers, 
leaves, wood, insects. Don’t neglect 

hotography. 
: D Tin can be made worth- 
while at the junior high level. Teach- 
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ers can draw on them for help in main- 
taining a “science corner” in the 
classroom or laboratory. 

Too few teachers avail themselves 
of the numerous guidance opportuni- 
ties inherent in their own communi- 
ties. Even a so-called poor commu- 
nity will be found to contain a wealth 
of opportunities for guidance. 

Take the occupations for example. 
A farmer is a scientist, living and 
working as he does with soil, plants 
and animals, fertilizers, and weather. 
If he be vocal, any farmer can broad- 
en a child’s horizons immeasurably. 

Encourage him to demonstrate dif- 
ferences in soils and their effect on 
growth. If he is an orchardist, have 
him open up the relationship between 
fruits and insects, pests as well friends. 
A stock raiser can help make the rain- 
fall-grass-animal-cycle alive and mean- 
ingful. 

Start with a farmer or the county 
agent, but do not overlook the man- 
agers of the elevator, creamery, cooper- 
ative, or grocery. Arrange for the 
doctor, dentist, veterinarian and drug- 
gist (jo discuss their places in science. 
Tap all available industrial resources. 
Arrange visits to local plants whether 
they be small canneries or giant steel 
mills. Who knows what vistas the 
sight of an open hearth furnace or a 
brick kiln may open up. 

Having had his scientific interest 
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aroused and stimulated, a junior high 
school student should not be allowed to 
flounder blindly toward high school 
and ora job. Here is the point at 
which guidance specialists can be in- 
valuable, Lacking such personnel, 
the science teacher can with common- 
sense and a modicum of knowledge aid 
students immeasurably. 

Junior high school students are cer- 
tainly not too young to begin thinking 
seriously about possible careers. There 
are interest and ability tests available 
to help them analyze themselves. 
There are scores of career books avail- 
able. 

Use classwide group guidance to 
study occupations, extensively rather 
than intensively. Study the big “job 
families.” Outline the almost un- 
limited field for worthwhile careers in 
science. Point out the fallacy of en- 
tering an over-publicized, over-crowded 
field. 

Give students individual aid in 
learning what to expect of high school 
and college. Orient them as to re 
quired courses and electives. Help 
them map out tentative courses for sen- 
ior high school. 

Lastly, encourage students to get ac- 
tual work experience if possible. Part- 
time or summer employment, if wisely _ 
chosen, can prove highly beneficial. It 
may, and sometimes does, lead to a 
definite choice of a career. 


= 


“What can be done for that group who have the otential ability, but who are 
to go on to college because of financial difoultios t” Lee. ee 


Guidance Toward Electronics 
Research and Development 


By D. 0. LEE 


Manager, Industrial Relations, Baltimore Division, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


OT TOO many years ago “elec- 
tronics” was essentially syno- 
nymous with “radio,” but today 


the word covers a much broader field, - 


of which radio is a very small part. 
The old adage that “necessity is the 
mother of invention” perhaps has no 
truer application than in this field, as 
the pressure of wartime needs and 
present-day defense plans has caused 
a phenomenally rapid advancement to 
the point where “pushbutton warfare” 
is saving the lives of our soldiers in 
many ways. The time when the elec- 
tronic “gadgets” and communications 
systems developed for the use of our 
armed forces will become an everyday 
part of our civilian world is not far off. 
Indeed, many of them are already so 
much a part of our lives that we take 
them for granted. a The dreams of yes- 
terday have become the facts of teday. 

Educators charged with the training 
and preparation of our young people 
of today for careers in technical fields 
will need to bring to their guidance 
work a whole new concept of what is 
meant by electronics engineering. In 
days when we sat around a crystal set 
or a one-tube radio set with the head- 
phone pushed against our ears, the 
electronics engineer—or “radio”? engi- 
neer—could rely on basic AC and DC 


‘theory in the development of simple 


oscillatory and rectification and even 
amplifier circuits. To make his life 
easy, there were handbooks which 
could be used in the design of coupling 
circuits, transformers, ete. The oper- 
ation of the two and three element va- 
cuum tube followed long established 
fundamentals. As time went on, addi- 
tional elements were placed in the 
tubes, new control circuits were added, 
frequencies went up and up from wave’ 
lengths with their crests many meters 
apart to those only a few centimeters 
apart—and with these changes came 
new concepts of the functions that 
could be performed by electron tubes 4 
and new behavior of circuits and sig- 
nals. With this new knowledgeg new 
vistas of application came into Tange 
but with them came more problems, 
more theories, more research to be 
done. No longer is the electrical engi- 
neer’s handbook the answer to the ques- 
tions, nor any other handbook. Data 
for handbooks in the field of what we 
now know as electronics is just being 
collected and cannot be published for 
years to come as it becomes obsolete so 
rapidly. 

What, then, do we mean py an “elec- 
tronies engineer” today ? He is not an 
electrical engineer. He is not a me- 
chanical engineer. He is an entirely 
new type of engineer, rquiring special- 
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ized training which draws from many 
fields. He is versed in the funda- 
mentals of electricity. He knows me- 
chanical motions and stresses. He is 
familiar with chemical action and re- 
actions. He is a mathematician of the 
highest degree. He is a physicist, an 
economist, and a writer. At the pres- 
ent stage in the development of elec- 
tronics, all these different kinds of 
knowledge are so inter-related that the 
specialist in each field cannot handle 
the problems that arise. It becomes 
apparent that a high school education 
alone does not equip the student to per- 
form any really technical work in the 
field of electronics, and that to attain 
a position in research and develop- 
ment he must have at least an under- 
graduate degree. To advance in their 
chosen field, almost all electronics 
engineers must have further work at 
the graduate level to enable them to 
handle the constantly changing prob- 
lems that will confront them. Stu- 
dents may equip themselves to some de- 
gree for responsible technical positions 
in electronics by education- available 
at tp junior college level or in corres- 
pondence or residence courses i? a 
number of specialty schools. Gener- 
ally speaking, however, the most useful 
training is that to be acquired through 
colleges and universities. 

It is impractical to expect the youth 
of this generation to forego the privi- 
lege of earning an income for a suff- 
cient span of years to enable them to 
get the broad education so essential to 
a complete career in electronics. In 
fact, most students reach the point 
relatively early in life where they as- 
sume voluntarily or involuntarily the 
financial responsibility for at least 
some portion of the support of their 
families. Many do not have the finan- 


© cial means of obtaining advanced edu- 
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cation and the various testing and guid- 
ance programs throughout the high 
schools have revealed that a great num- 
ber of ‘these students have potential 
abilities equal to those in more privi- 
leged economic groups. For these po- 
tential abilities not to be developed is 
a serious waste of manpower. 

From the point of view of those of 
us in industry charged with obtaining 
personnel qualified for the various 
phases of electronics, the problem we 
pose to you who are educators has sev- 
eral aspects. First, can you through 
your guidance programs pick out those 
students who have the interest and the 
ability to pursue a career in a technical 
field such as electronics, and encourage 
them to continue their studies along 
these lines? Second, what can be 
done for that group who have the po 
tential ability, but who are unable to 
go to college because of financial diffi- 
culties? Third, how can it be ar- 
ranged so that the group who have com- 
pleted their undergraduate degree can 
go on with their graduate program | aut 
still hold down a job? 

The shortage of engineering pene 
nel has been well publicized, and it is 
quite safe to predict that the need for 
qualified engineering personnel in the 
elecironics industry is going to con- 
tinue for a sufficient length of time to 
warrant an all-out program to insure 
that we have enough prospective 
trained engineering personnel in the 
“pipeline” to fill future requirements. 
Cooperative courses do not appear to 
be the answer, if the enrollment in pro- 
grams of this nature in many universi- 
ties and colleges is any criteria. Other 
plans of alternate work and study have 
been tried by individuals with ques- 
tionable success. Recognizing the tre- 
mendous need for trained people, West- 
inghouse has for many years offered a 
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number of scholarships through the 
National Science Talent Search and 
by direct competitive examination. 
The number of applicants fer these 
scholarships is an indication of the 
great amount of interest in further ed- 
ucation which cannot be pursued ex- 
cept by a scholarship. The quality of 
the results of the competitive tests of 
even the non-winners is an indication 
of the potential ability of these people. 

In an effort to reach the group of 
students who could not go beyond high 
school without financial assistance, 
Westinghouse with the cooperation of 
The Johns Hopkins University an- 
nounced in April, 1952, a program in 
the Baltimore area whereby thirty high 
school graduates each would be given 
a part-time job working thirty-two 
hours a week in one of the electronic 
plants in this area, and would attend 
The Johns Hopkins University in the 
days and evenings. The curriculum 
covers only engineering subjects lead- 
ing to a B. S. degree, and can be com- 
pleted in from 36 to 38 months, at 
which time the student will be awarded 
a Certificate in Electrical Engineer- 
ing by the University. All work done 
for this certificate may be credited to- 
wards the B. S. degree, giving a total 
of 87 credits or the equivalent ofe ap- 
proximately two and a half years of 
college work. Upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of each course, Westinghouse 
refunds one half the tuition and upon 
satisfactory completion of the whole 
program the other half is refunded. 
For those who cannot advance their 
tuition, loans are arranged with a 
Payroll deduction plan. While on 
this program, the work assignments 
of each student are coordinated with 
5 educational progress so that by the 
ime he has completed this program he 
should be performing responsible work 


‘in the field of electronics development 
and design, with commensurate in- 
creases in his rate of pay. < 

It is unfortunate that to enable a 
student to complete this program in 
this period of time all of the so-called 
“humanities” are omitted. Probably 
no one realizes more than we do the 
importance of this phase of a sound 
education. We feel, however, that if 
we can fit these students to hold down 
responsible technical positions with a 
corresponding improvement in their 
financial circumstances, they will be 
better able and better motivated to con- 
tinue their work towards their degree 
so that they can advance more rapidly 
to positions of higher responsibility. 

In addition to the program with 
The Johns Hopkins University, under 
special arrangements with several uni- 
versities Westinghouse has for many 
years encouraged its engineers to work 
towards graduate degrees at the Mas- 
ter’s and Doctorate levels by refunding 
one half the tuition upon the satisfac- 
tory completion of each course taken 
for graduate credit, with the hee 
to þe refunded upon the conferritig of 
the degree. The acquiring of the nec- 
essary training and ability to handle 
work in research and development in 
the broad field of electronics does not 
come easy. But for the student who 
is willing to devote the time to the nec- 
essary study to qualify him to enter 
this extremely interesting and wide- 
open field, we have tried to remove the 
fmancial barriers as much as possible 
by providing the opportunity to earn 
an income with which to discharge his 
responsibilities and at the same time 
to attain his educational goal. We be- 
lieve that the end results are well worth 
the effort and money expended—both 
on his part and on ours. 


A teacher may urge the better students, in high school science classes, in these words 


of Chapter IV, “Your Opportunities in Science.” 


Reprinted with permission of 


the National Association of Manufacturers, New York Cily. 


- Good Advice 


Develop Your “Success Qualities” 


HE MORE of the following per- 

sonal characteristics you can de- 

velop, the farther you are likely 
to go in science. You can strengthen 
them in yourself by a little daily ef- 
fort until they become habitual. 

1. Reliability: Months of time, 
thousands of dollars, can be lost 
through somebody’s slip-up—an incor- 
rect instrument reading, a few min- 
utes’ delay in removing a test speci- 
men from a flame, the incorrect food 
dosage for a laboratory animal. 

Set yourself a daily schedule to get 
in the habit of doing things on time. 
Volunteer for committees-and offices 
to get practice in carrying out assign- 
ments faithfully. Double check every 
task to make sure you've overlooked 
nothing. 

2. Patience: A scientist said, “All 
resch work is 99.9% failure—but 
if you succeed once, you are in!” ° 

Stifle your impatience when things 
gowrong, when a member of your fam- 
ily seems to be getting on your nerves, 
when a friend is slow to grasp your 
point of view in a discussion. Don't 
let obstacles discourage you. Don’t be 
a quitter! 

3. Cooperation: The successful sci- 
ence worker is a member of a tightly 
knit team. The snob, the big-shot, 


-the glory-stealer get in the way of 


teamwork. 
Mia with people. Join clubs, church 
groups. In your family, accept re- 


sponsiblity for shopping, fixing things, 
gardening, etc. Quell any tendency 
toward arrogance, egotism, bullying. 

4, Objectivity: To a scientist, the 
truth is what counts, not what any- 
body, including the scientist himself, 
thinks the truth ought to be. He se- 
parates himself, his likes and dislikes, 
his emotions and ambitions, from the 
problem at hand. When his “pet 
ideas” don’t work out, he drops them 
promptly, 

Make a list of your strongest opint- 
ons, then set down every possible argu- 
ment in favor of the opposite opinion. 
You will find few “open and shut” 
cases. Listen to. both sides of any de- 
bate with an open mind. Refrain 
from coming to snap decisions about 
people, books, ideas. Admit it openly 
when you are in the wrong. 

5. Straight Thinking: A well 
known scientist remarked, “Research 
is just a method of intelligent plan- 
ning.” The scientist thinks logically, 
mathematically. He moves straight 
toward his goal. His mind can be de- 
scribed this way: “No waste, no fat, 
no flabbiness.” 

Take as many courses as you can Ùm 
mathematics, geometry, algebra, logic. 
Develop hobbies like chess that train 
you in thinking ahead. Don't go 
about things in a catch-as-catch-can 
but plan ahead. : 

6. Curiosity: Electrical genius 
Charles P. Steinmetz remarked, “No 
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man really becomes a fool until he 
stops asking questions.” 

Make a list of things you are curtous 
about—how mechanical gadgets work, 
for instance, and what's behind natural 
phenomena like volcanoes and storms. 
When a question arouses your curtos- 
ity, do not drop it until you track down 
the answer. As you learn more, you ll 
find yourself asking more questions, 
not fewer! 

T, Practical Imagination: Nobody 
ever saw electricity. No man has 
seen an atom or electron. But scien- 
tists imagined a flow of electrical cur- 
rent and atomic structure, Their 
imagination resulted in theories which 
actually worked out. 

Examine a set of blueprints for a 
machine or house and try to imagine 
the completed result. Try to picture 


` what the inside of an automobile en- 


gine cylinder looks like at the moment 
of ignition; what life might be like on 
Mars; what radio waves would look 
like if they were visible. Train your- 
self to think boldly and logically about 
solutions to the problems still vexing 
mankind. 

8, Effective Expression: Scientists 
often make written reports to superi- 
ors, and submit articles to scientific 
journals. Sometimes they speak be- 
fore staff conferences, scientific groups, 
or societies. 

Training in writing and speaking 
helps you to organize your thinking 
effectively. Get all you cam out of 
grammar, composition and literature 
courses, Practice public speaking. 
Take pride in your letters to friends, 
instead of dashing them off. Read 
well-written books. 

9. Humility: Sir Isaac Newton's 
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‘discovery of the Law of Gravitation 
made his world famous. Humbly, he 
said, “I do not know what I may ap- 
pear to the world, but to myself I seem ~ 
to have been only like a boy playing on 
the seashore, diverting myself in now 
and then finding a smoother pebble or 
prettier shell than ordinary, while the 
great ocean of truth lay all undiscoy- 
ered before me.” The successul scien- 
tist knows that there is much he does 
not know so he keeps learning! 

Always keep learning! Regardless of 
your chosen specialty, learn about other 
‘sciences and other subjects like lan- 
guages, art, business. Knowledge will 
come in handy for you as it did for the 
physicist who now heads up chemical 
research for his company, for the engi- 
neer who became an industrial design- 
er for the scientist who became a cor 
poration president. 

Get an advanced college degree if 
possible, as more and more young peo- 
ple are doing. In 1920 only 250 
Ph.D. degrees were awarded in the sct- 
ences. Now, that number is suyiftly 
approaching 4,000 a year! 

Tf you must get a daytime job, sign 
up for college courses at night, attend 
evening sessions at trade schools, tech- 
nical schools, YM CA’s, adult education 
classes. Take full advantage of any 
educational opportunities offered by 
your employer. 

Your growing store of scientific and 
technical. knowledge will help you get na 
a-good scientific job and advance w the 
And never feel that you know all there 
is to know! Remember what Publi- 
lius Syrus said back in ancient Rome, 
«Tt is only the ignorant who despise 
education!” 
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Scientists Shape the Future! 


UMAN knowledge and progress 
have come a long way since 
primitive witch doctors tried to 

control natural forces by offering cruel 
sacrifices. 

Is progress finally slowing down? 
This claim has been made for many 
years. Back in 1844, U. S. Patent 
Commissioner Ellsworth said, “The 
advancement of the arts from year to 
year taxes our credulity and seems to 
presage the arrival of that period when 
human improvement must end.” 
Clearly, he was wrong. 

He was wrong because discovery 
leads to discovery; knowledge opens 
the gates to more knowledge. The 
tempo of scientific progress beats faster 
and faster, making possible further en- 
lightenment and a new age of plenty. 

The scientist cannot guarantee that 
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his contributions will always be used 
for noble purposes. He cannot answer 
for the misuse of scientific discoveries 
by brutal dictators who would enslave 
the human race. But, he can supply 
the “bricks and mortar” for building 
a better world—and the defenses for 
keeping it that way. 

“There is a great voice in the world 
today, the voice of science and tech- 
nology.” said Robert Patterson. “Ney- 
er until today has it spoken with such 
authority. Never until today has it 
been listened to with such hope. And 
in no country in the world has its 
voice been as eloquent as in our own.” 

Will you become a frontiersman of 
the future—a scientist ? 

Will you be among those who see 
and plan and build—beyond the hori- 
zon? 


ira antl 
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Guidance —A Co-operative 
Venture in the Elementary School 


By E. TERRY SCHWARZ 
Assistant. Professor of Education, 
Bucknell, University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


OOPERATIVE planning is the 
keynote to a good guidance pro- 
gram for children in the ele- 

mentary school. A clear concise pic- 
ture of the workings of such a program 
may be seen in the following simile: 
picture a large wheel with many 
spokes, all pointing toward the hub in 
the center. The hub represents the 
child; the spokes are the many people 
and agencies—home, school, church, 
health agency, social welfare organiza- 
tions, child guidance clinics, commun- 
ity library, Scouts, Y. W. and 
Y. M. ©. A. and recreation centers— 
who help guide children. The wheel 
is ever turning in the ongoing chang- 
ing drama of society. Every stroke of 
the wheel touches fhe child. Each sees 
the child from a different relative post 
tion, 

_ The elementary school with a grow- 
ing guidance program recognizes its 
position in the wheel, and is constantly 
receiving from and giving to other 
community agencies observations, opin- 
ions and information on their common 
point of focus—the child. 


Home Most Significant 


No school ean effectively guide a 
child without a knowledge of the 
child’s home situation. 


It is impor- . 
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tant to know the status of his family. 
In families where one parent is de- 
ceased, where divorce has occurred, or 
where parental separation exists, chil- 
dren need guidance to accept the loss 
and identify their role in the family. 
Behavior of children whose fathers 
were on active duty in World War IT 
gave mass evidence for this need. 

Whether the child is adopted and 
his relationship to siblings is of para- 
mount importance in understanding 
the child’s developmental problems. 

Debby, a first grader was reading — 
very poorly in a “reading gigu.” 
Since all previous observations and in- 
formation indicated an unusual readi-, 
ness for reading the cause of Debby’s 
difficulty was sought. In conversation 
with her mother a sibling rivalry was 
revealed. Since Debby knew she 
could not compete with this rivalry, 
she had consistently refused to learn 
anything new in the presence of other — 
people. For instance, she sent every- 
one inside the house until she learned 
to ride her new bicyele alone; then she 
@alled all out to watch. Such infor- 
mation was indispensable in helping 
Debby solve her problem. — 

The home can tell us much about 
the growth pattern of the child. Was 
his birth a normal one? Did he eat, 
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walk, talk at an acceptable develop- 
mental rate? Were there any un- 
usual circumstances such as disease, 
accident, severe emotional disturbances 
which may disturb a child’s growth 
pattern ? 

Dee and Dan were twins who evi- 
denced language difficulty in speech, 
reading and writing. Information 
from the home indicated that the twins 
had not spoken a word until they were 
four years of age. No school could 
proceed intelligently to guide these 
children without such information. 

The school can be much more effec- 
„tive in guidance of the child if it is 
aware of the emotional climate in the 
home. Is the child loved? Are pa- 
rental relations good? Do parents 
evidence understanding of the child? 
Is the child vitally active in home re- 
sponsibility? Do parents help the 
child learn to live with other people? 

Joey was a first grade child. His 
intelligence was high, but he couldn’t 
learn to read. His facial expression 
was tight with a periodic twitch around 
his mouth. He used physical force on 
othe) youngsters with no thought for 
the consequences. Other children’s 
work was ruthlessly destroyed, and a 
calm room became chaotic at Joey’s 
will. 

We have all seen children like Joey, 
“disciplined” severely—forced into 
submission with the problem still seeth- 
ing within them. The school was un- 
able to help Joey until it learned the 
cause of his behavior. A series of 
parent conferences revealed a broken 
home, divorce, a child custody court 
case, a remarriage, a new-born step 
brother, and an overprotective, domin- 
ating grandparent. Cooperative child 
guidance in time yielded fruits in a 
happier better adjusted child. 

How can we achieve this two way 
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guidance process between home and 


school? Space does not allow discus- 
sion of the many avenues of commun- 
ication between these two agencies but 
a listing would include pre-school in- 
formation data sheet, parent-teacher 
associations, anecdotal report cards, 
school visitation by parents, home vis- 
itation and frequent conferences. 

In the elementary school where 
parents and teachers are socializing 
frequently, co-planning curriculum 
and co-working in school-community 
projects, the above listed channels of 
communication become natural hap- 
penings with equal initiative being tak- 
en by parent and teacher. 


The Classroom— 
A Guidance Laboratory 
Every experience a child has in an 
elementary school classroom should be 
a result of a carefully planned guid- 
ance program. With her professional 
background and experience, the class- 
room teacher can spot needs of indivi- 
duals and groups unseen to the lay eye. 
In what kind of elementary class- 
room can we develop the best guidance 
program? One in which there is. .- 
1. an atmosphere of permissiveness 
2. an empathy with people’s prob- 
lems 
3. much opportunity for peer in- 
teraction 
4. an awareness of community 
needs 
5. a developmental approach to 
learning 
6. a strong philosophy of democra- 
tie education 
7. a growing understanding and 
practice of the group process. 
Bill, a child stricken with cerebral 
palsy early in life is in this classroom. 
He doesn’t sit still and keep quiet. The 
teacher encourages talking and activ- 
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ity, and Bill is learning daily with her 
guidance to accept himself and to live 
a happy life with his peers now. His 
peers are learning actively to accept 
Bill and to live happily with him. 
Such experience is the best insurance 
toward future desirable social atti- 
tudes; such guidance is invaluable to 
the development of “one world.” 

The classroom teacher can also be 
pictured as one spoke in the wheel 
which represents the school. The 
others touching the wheel hub (the 
child) are special teachers, bus drivers, 
custodians, cafeteria workers, secre- 
taries, guidance counselor, principal 
and administrative heads. The work 
of all of these people has one purpose 
—the best education for the child. 
Each sees the child in a different situa- 
tion, and mutual sharing of informa- 
tion makes each worker a better guide 
for the child. 

In a nearby school, it was Mrs. H., 
a cafeteria worker, who discovered a 
group of children who were forcing a 
colored child to return their lunch 
trays for them. The reporting of this 
behavior to the classroom teacher led 
to effective group guidance and growth. 


Agencies Share 
Information and Responsibility 


The church, Scouts, community, li- 
brary, social agency, community health 
center child guidance organization and 
community recreation center are all 
carrying on a guidance program for 
children. 

Teachers find that community li- 
brarians can tell them much about chil- 
dren’s reading interests ; librarians can 
give more effective guidance with 
teachers’ help. 
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The church might often be the agen- 
ey to save a teen ager from delinquen- 
ey if the school would take the initia- 
tive and seek the counsel of the church. 

This inter-agency cooperation is a 
relatively untapped phase of better 
guidance programs yet its significance 
is not to be disputed. 


The Principal 
—A Coordinator 


Since the school is the one agency 
touching all children, the initiative for 
inter-agency cooperation rests primar- 
ily with the elementary principal, the 
leader of the school. It is he who 
should study his particular community 
and seek the best means for cooperative 
planning of a guidance program for 
children. 

He is the key person in the whole 
situation, and how he works will de- 
termine the success of his efforts. The 
principal who is himself a guide and 
who is able to release the potential of 
the community in the formulation of 
a guidance program will succeed. — 

Finally, everyone working in the 
field of guidance will experience fruit- 
age if he in the words of Laotzt will 
pe this kind of leader and guide: 

“A leader is best 
When people barely know that he 
exists, 
Not so good when people obey and 
acclaim him, 
Worst when they despise him. arg 
‘Fail to honor people 
They fail to honor yow; § 
But of a good leader, who talks little, 
When his work is done, his aim ful- 
filled, 
They will all say, 
selves.’ ”* 
of Life According to Laotat, 


We did this our- 


An American 


1 i American Way 
Witter, Bynner, The p. 34-35. 


Version, (The John Day Co. N. Y., 1944); P) 


Children in the Elementary School 
Look w the Principal for Guidance 


By WILLIAM CHIVERTON 
Acting Director, Oak Lane Country Day School, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


2 HE PRINOIPAL of an elemen- 


tary school is confronted with 


a tremendous task each morn- 
ing. His desk is piled high with pa- 
pers, records, forms and letters pre- 
senting problems and demanding deci- 
sions. His calendar is—or should he 
—filled with appointments for paren‘s, 
teachers and children seeking advice 
on what todo. He has countless judg- 
ments to make, countless procedures to 
put into effect. How can he do ail 

_ this? I believe that an effective school 
principal is one who guides the people 
with whom he works in finding solu- 
tions or working out procedures for 
themselves. TI believe that good guid- 

, ance is an absolute essential to effec- 

" tive teaching and that guidance is per- 
haps,the most important task of the 
elementary school principal. The ele- 
mentary school principal must realize 
that guidance does not involve the soly- 
ing of problems for individuals but is 
the process of assisting others in find- 
ing solutions to their own problems. 

The principal’s work in the “field of 
guidance” is with children—all chil- 
dren, not just “problem children,” 
teachers, parents, and all others con= 
nected with the school. One oppor- 
tunity for guidance may be with Jim- 
mie who has encountered problems in 
his task of assisting in the serving of 
lunch at school. Another may be with 
a bus driver who has been having 


“trouble with discipline” on the bus. 
The parent who expects too much of 
his child represents another opportun- 
ity to help people recognize their own 
problems. Always present is the child 
who is constantly presenting problems 
to the classroom teacher. Working 
with the teacher who is having special 
difficulties with certain aspects of his 
program is obviously a guidance prob- 
lem. So, also, can be the revision of 
cumulative records and other “admin- 
istrative’ functions. 

Before we consider any of these op- 
portunities for guidance, we must re- 
cognize that it is not possible in an aT- 
ticle of this length to do more than 
briefly touch on the principal’s role in 
this respect. We can only try to open 
some doors, stimulate some thinking, 
and raise some questions. 

Guiding the Child 

With this in mind, let us consider 
Jimmie, the head of a dining room 
table, who feels that his authority is 
being threatened. Jimmie is a fourth 
grade boy of better than average intel- 
ligence who has always had difficulty 
getting along with his contemporaries. 
He has had considerable trouble learn- 
ing to control his own behavior and is 
now in the position of being partially 
responsible for the behavior of the chil- 
dren seated at his table. He relates to 
the principal the difficulties he has had 
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with Tom, who is in the second grade. 
According to Jimmie, Tom will not 
sit still, talks continually, “answers 
pack “when told to be quiet? and will 
not take his turn removing the dishes. 
When asked for an example, Jimmie 
relates that when he told Tom to “keep 
quiet,” Tom simply answered, “Keep 
quiet yourself—you are always talking 
and will not give me a chance to say 
anything.” After talking it over with 
the principal, Jimmie decides that 
perhaps he would accomplish more 
with Tom if he did give Tom a chance 
to talk. However, the refusal to re- 
move the dirty dishes presents an even 
greater problem. But after examining 
the situation further Jimmie realizes 
that he has not been giving Tom fair 
treatment in the assignment of tasks. 
He remembers that several years ago 
he himself rebelled at removing the 
dishes when he felt that the leader at 
the table had been unjust in his distri- 
bution of the necessary jobs. Finding 
a parallel in the two situations, Jim- 
mie is able to work out a plan of opera- 
tion similar to a solution found by the 
head of Jimmie’s table in the past. 
Our purpose is for Jimmie to recog- 
nize in Tom another person with the 
same need for gn opportunity to €x- 
press himself. 

Was this too much responsibility for 
Jimmie? Was it good for Tom to be 
subjected to Jimmie’s mistakes in 
learning? Will Tom react positively 
to Jimmie’s plan? What will we try 
if Jimmie is still unable to get the 
satisfaction he needs from this experi- 
ence? These are a few of the ques- 
tions the principal still has to ponder. 


Planning with the Bus Driver 


When the bus driver walks into the 
office and threatens to resign because 


there have been so many, complainta’ 4 


from parents about the discipline on 
his bus, the principal has two problems 
on his hands. First, he must help the 
bus driver to look objectively at the 
situation and abandon the idea that his 
resignation is the solution to the prob- 
lem. Second, it is apparent that some- 
thing must be done to improve the be- 
havior of the children on the bus. 
‘After the driver has been assured that 
his case is not unusual and that many 
of the currently successful drivers have 
had similar difficulties at one time or 
another, it is possible to make an ex- 
amination of the behavior of the chil- 
dren and of the driver. The prinċipal, 
however, must be careful at this stage 
of the interview not to permit the driv- 


er to minimize the unruliness of the 


children and slip back to the old situa- 
tion of “laissez-faire” or mild “bus. 
pandemonium.” For then the major 
problem would still be unsolved and , 
little good would result for either the — 
driver or the children. At this point 
we need to get to the source of theg 
trouble. The driver knows that his 
predecessor did not encounter sugh dif- 
ficulties with this group of children, 
gnd feels, therefore, that the fault must 
be his. When questioned as to what 
steps he has taken to gain control of 
the situation, it becomes apparent that 
he has done absolutely nothing except 
drive the bus. The children have been 
permitted to run wild. When he is 
asked why he has ignored the chil 


“dren’s behavior, he explains that he has 


heard that in this school you let the 
children do whatever they want to do, 
and he has been trying to do the right 
thing. “O.K.,” the driver is apt to 
say, “I can take care of them in my 
own way. dust leave it to me.” This 
apparent reversal of policy on his part 


a 
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would, of course, lead to consequences 
as impossible as was the situation prior 
to the conference. It is clear in this 
case that it is no more possible to pro- 
vide positive answers than it was in 
the case of Jimmie. It is possible to 
point out,however, that the children on 
the bus would probably welcome some 
show of authority, but that to become 
completely authoritarian would result 
in probable disaster. Talking with the 
principal, the driver is able to formul- 
ate certain rules and patterns for the 
behavior of the children on his bus, 
and is able to see ways of putting these 
standards into effect. The principal 
is aware that the probability of a re- 
currance of this diffeulty is great. He 
must assume the responsibility of giv- 
ing the driver further help when 
needed. 


Counseling the Parent 


When Sam Hanson walks into the 
ptincipal’s office, you can be sure that 
the discussion will be about the great 
future in store for Sam Jr., and will 

Yend with Mr. Hanson rationalizing 
Sam Jr.’s lack of progress with the pat 
phras: “Well, he’ll come around some 
day and surprise us all.” If he does 
come around, it will certainly be a sur- 
prise to everyone except his self- 
deluded parents. Sam Jr. is a boy 
who we assume has much better than 
average intelligence. However, his 
performance on achievement and intel- 
ligence tests does not indicate this. 
Many efforts have been made to have 
the Hansons spend more time with 
their son, but business, on the part of 
Mr. Hanson, and social obligations, in 
the case of Mrs. Hanson, have taken 
far too much of their time. Sam Jr. 

is a neglected child. The principal 
realizes that if the boy is ever to be 
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helped the Hansons need to recognize 
the seriousness of his problems. The 
principal frankly tells Mr. Hanson 
that the school has done all that was 
possible, but is convinced that Sam Jr. 
is not working up to capacity. It is 
recommended that Sam Jr. be taken 
to a child guidance clinic and have 
tests administered to determine further ` 
his ability and to offer the school sug- 
gestions for the improvement of his 
school adjustment. Mr. Hanson’s im- 
mediate reaction is one of fear and 
then of defiance. However, after he 
has been assured that we do not think 
that Sam Jr. is “crazy” or “stupid,” 
he agrees to get the help of experts in 
determining the causes contributing to 
Sam’s lack of satisfactory school ad- 
justment. 

Like most good child guidance clin- 
ics, the one Sam goes to insists upon 
the cooperation of the parents, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Hanson confer with a social 
worker while Sam Jr. is working with 
the tester. Following the sessions at 
the clinic, a report is received by the 
school confirming the principal’s feel- 
ing that Sam Jr. and Mrs. Hanson are 
both in need of psychiatric assistance. 
The clinic, as would be expected, does 
an excellent job of haying the Hansons 
accept the need for ‘help, and refers 
them “to a staff psychiatrist. With 
therapy, the chances now are good that 
Sam Jr. will show marked improve- 
ment. 

What would have happened had the 
principal not been able to assist the 
Hansons in realizing the need for Sam 
to go to the clinic? What would have 
happened if the principal had not ad- 
mitted that the school did not know 
the answers? Should all this have 
been done sooner? These are just a 
few of the questions running through 
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the mind of every principal in cases 
like this one. More and more, the 
schools are referring childrey to child 
guidance clinics, with the result that 
an increased number of parents and 
children are helped and teachers’ time 
is not wasted by searching in the dark 
for answers to questions they are not 
trained to answer. 


Assisting the Teacher 


Miss Smith is new at school this 
year. The parents of the third grade 
children have requested that she do 
something about teaching the children 
the meaning of responsibility. They 
feel that the school is not doing enough 
along these lines, and would like to 
have a meeting at which the topic “Re- 
sponsibility in Children” will be dis- 
cussed. Miss Smith has succeeded 
Miss Tower, who prior to her retire- 
ment, had great success in her dealings 
with parents at such meetings. Miss 
Smith is quite upset about the request 
rom the parents. In the first place, 
she is fearful of the meeting because 
of the high standards set by Miss Tow- 
er. Second, she feels that she has ac 
tually been doing her utmost to instill 
in these children a feeling of respon- 
sibility. She comes to the principal 
armed with a long list of ways she has 
tied to give her children responsibili- 
ies in the classroom and in the school. 
She believes, she says, that children do 
not learn the meaning of responsibility 
except through the undertaking of ex- 
periences which demand responsible 
behavior. She wants the principal to 
help her organize her talk to the pár- 
ents so that they will understand what 
she is doing. In the course of the con- 
versation she says, “You know, the real 
trouble is that these children are not 
given responsibilities in the home.” 
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Tn this remark, it seems, lies the an- 
swer to the problem. But how can we 
convey to the parents that unless they 
do a parallel job at home, our efforts 
at school to help children learn to ac- 
cept responsibility will lose their ef- 
fect? Knowing that little can be ac- 
complished with the parents by scold- 
ing them, and knowing that parents 
love to talk, Miss Smith decides the 
wisest course of action would be to have 
the parents exchange instances of 
ways in which they have had success 
in giving their children responsibilities 
in the home. Following this, Miss 
Smith proposes to summarize the meet- 
ing orally, and then prepare a written 
digest of the discussion for distribu- 
tion to all the parents, thus helping 
the few who are unable to attend the 
meeting. Sessions such as this fre- - 
quently leave the principal with the 
feeling that he was not really needed, 
since Miss Smith did all the talking. 
Granted he did offer several sugges- 
tions, was his time well-spent? Was 
it enough that Miss Smith had an in- 
terested but impartial ear for her prob- 
lem? Did the principal make d mis- 
take in not discussing Miss Smith’s 
fear of falling below the standards set 
by the previous teacher ? 


Diagnosing Problem Behavior 


Freddie has been sent out of his 
classroom for causing confusion on 
many occasions, failing to complete as- 
signments, and refusing to cooperate. 
Freddie is new to the school and little 


ment he has continually been m diffi- 


culty for A 
miles, Some days Freddie seems quite 
cooperative and 
days when everything seems to go 


wrong. Constant in his pattern of be- 
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havior is a refusal to complete any 
work outside the classroom. The prin- 
cipal in talking to Freddie has found 
him to be a likeable chap, interested in 
trying to analyze his behavior. He is 
quite willing to admit his guilt. Too 
willing! There is, however, one area 
where Freddie refuses to cooperate. 
He will not give any information about 
his home situation. Any mention of 
his parents meets with near rebellion 
and certainly with defiance. A visit 
to the home is arranged and many of 
the answers become clear. Freddie 
comes from a broken home, His step- 
father is out of town most of the time 
and his mother works on a night-shift 
in a local diner. Freddie has a part- 
time job at the diner which keeps him 
in elothes, but also keeps him up late. 
The time that he is able to spend with 
his parents is very limited. It is no 
wonder that Freddie is having difi- 
culty in school. It is no wonder that 
he is unable to complete his home as- 
signments. 
_ The ease is referred to a social work- 
er and as a result, Freddie’s mother 
arranges to get day shift employment 
~- _ and is able to spend more time with 
Freddie ‘at home. It is surprising 
how quickly his school adjustment im- 
proves. The principal has real cause 
to ponder what would have been the 
outcome had not the home visit been 
made, and what would have happened 
if the case had not been referred to 
an agency for assistance ? 


Developing Cumulative Records 

The development of a cumulative 
records system is far more than the 
establishment of a system of cards or 
folders for the records of individual 
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children. Working toward the devel- 
opment of a good system of cumulative 
records should include guidance as an 
integral ” procedure. Willey’s com- 
ment on the cumulative record offers 
some indication of its importance in 
the guidance program of the elemen- 
tary school: 

Although the cumulative record is 
just one important aspect of the neces- 
sary record system, the report offers 
the core of the data which make effec- 
tive guidance possible. Neither the 
teacher nor special counselor will find 
sufficient data on the enmulative rec- 
ord for valuable guidance, but it is — 
here that is found the basie informa- 
tion from which further study may 
expand. 

A well-organized cumulative record 
will present a clear picture of the child 
as he changes from year to year or 
even from month to month. In other 
words, it is inherently a growth rec- 
ord.* j 

Obviously a principal can arbitrari- ` 
ly dictate the manner in which the 
forms are to be set up, filled out, and 
filed. But such procedure defeats the — 
opportunities for guidance and learn- — 
ing that the situation presents. If in- 
stead,of arbitrary dictation the princi- 
pal guides the teacher to plan for her- 
self the best manner in which to set 
up the forms, insure the transmission ` 
of data from teacher to teacher, and 
teacher to counselor, the safekeeping 
of records, and so forth, valuable re- 
sults ensue. For, as the principal 
guides the teacher into taking an ac- 
tive role, real understanding and ap- 
preciation of the value of records oc- 
cur. Furthermore, since no one is in- 


1 Willey, Roy DeVerl, Guidance in Blementary Education (New York: Harper 


& Bros., 1952), p. 735. 
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fallible or omnipotent, a better system 
evolves when it is the-result of joint 
thinking and planning. a 

This process of guidance holds true 
for most details of administrative plan- 
ning. Such everyday tasks as pro- 
gramming, scheduling of classes, disci- 
pline, assembly planning, dining room 
procedure, and many more all benefit 
immeasurably by cooperative thinking 
on the part of the entire staff. 


I firmly believe that effective guid- 
ance the helping of people to work out 
their own problems and plan their own 
procedures, increases the efficiency of 
the people involved, the person who 
does the guiding, and the program of 
the institution itself. Certainly it is 
not the easiest manner in which to ap- 
proach the task at hand. Tt is simply 
the only method by which real, endur- 
ing gains can be achieved. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Studying Students, By Clifford P. Froe- 
lich and John G. Darley. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc, 1952. $4.25. 


All too often is the guidance of our stu- 
dents dependent upon the interpretation 
of test data. Many in-service teachers 10- 
day have had little more than the regular 
college courses in the so-called “tests and 
Non-test methods of in- 
are frequently over- 


measurements.” 
dividual analysis 
looked. 

In Studying Students, with its subtitle, 
“Guidance Methods of Individual Analy- 
sis,” the authors present the task of under- 
standing students from the viewpoint that 
it is necessary and desirable that informa- 
tion be collected by a variety of methods 
and in at least seven, areas of the student’s 
life. Accepted non-test means of obtain- 
ing data are discussed in considerable de- 
tail. The teacher is shown how to make use 
of tools often neglected, though they are 
ever within easy reach: These include such 
readily available procedures as observa- 
tion, personal documents and interviews. 

The task of analyzing an individual 
student is at best always complex. This 
volume will add educational growth to the 
in-service teacher. Not only will it make 
her of greater value to her students, but 
also will the task of teaching be more 
pleasant to herself.—SISTER MARY. AMA- 
Tora, O. Š. F., Ph.D., St. Francis College, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. aj 


Picture Come True. By Priscilla M. 
Warner. Garden City. Doubleday and 
Company. 1952. $2.50. 


This is the story of a dreamy child’s 
efforts to reconcile herself to a world of 
stark reality. For the first eleven years 
of her life, Bridget lived in a world 
bounded by an English village and in a 
home above her father’s book shop. Then 
came the loss of the shop and her father’s 
illness. Bridget was separated from her 
family but the hope of a family re- 


` union burned in her heart. When the 


family is reunited in a house in Delors 
Bridget is a happy but wiser child. 


Stub. A College Romance. By Mar- 
gueritte Harmon Bro. Garden City. Dou- 
pleday and Company. 1952. $2.50. 


This is a story for young people of from 
fourteen to eighteen. Stub Larsen won- 
dered what a boy could gain by going to 
college. Even on the opening day at a 
mid-western college, Stub was not sure. 
New friends and new experiences provide 
answers to Stub’s questions. The pook is 
one for boys and the girls will read it too. 


Stephen F. Austin. By Carlton Beals. 
New York. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
1952. $2.80 (text edition) 

Here is a fine biography of Stephen Aus- 
tin, the Father of Texas, that young peo- 
ple will enjoy reading. It is another vol- 
ume in the series “They Made America.” 
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The Classroom Teacher 
and the Guidance Program 


By MARY P. CORRE 
Supervisor, Division of Counseling Services, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


HAT THE classroom teacher is 
the key person in the guidance 
program seems universally 

agreed upon. A teachers contribu- 
tion to guidance, however, is limited 
by a number of conditions—many of 
which are beyond her control. If a 
teacher is to make a maximum contri- 
bution to guidance, some of these ques- 
tions need to be resolved. 

Does a large classroom of pupils 
move to and from the teacher’s room 
every hour? 

Does the teacher never see these pu- 
pils except for that one hour period a 
day? 

Are there many pupils whom she 
y for one year only and who nev- 
er again are members of her classes ? 

Is there little or no provision for 
making available to teachers adequate 
information concerning pupils’ back- 
ground, interests and abilities, special 
needs and problems ? 

Is the curriculum so rigid that guid- 
ance materials cannot be integrated 
with the course of study ? 

Without time to know her individual 
pupils, without time to discuss with 
pupils questions of concern to them, 
without opportunity to gain important 
background information concerning 
pupils, the classroom teacher is sadly 
limited in her contribution to guid- 
ance. A warm, friendly teacher to 


whom pupils relate easily contributes 
much just by being the kind of a per- 
son that she or he is. But how much 
more such a teacher might do to help 
young people if the school organization 
and curriculum made provision for 
learning to know pupils better and con- 
fering with them informally, either in 
groups or individually ! 

Various methods have been used by 
many school systems to help teachers 
to a better understanding of the needs 
of their individual pupils and how to 
meet these needs more adequately. 

1. The case conference technique 
provides a valuable learning experi- . 
ence. In his book Practical Guidance 
Methods for Principals and Teachers, 
Glyn Morris writes . . .. “were I to 
initiate another guidance program I 
think I should begin with this. If 
there is no information on pupils, the 
simple process of observation will sti- - 
mulate the desire to secure it. If there 
is well-organized, accurate information 
so much the better. But regardless of 
whether information is or is not avail- 
able, this approach can be used with a 
minimum of resistance by teachers who 
fear their professional ability may be 
subject to evaluation in a program for 
improvement of guidance.” 

2, Faculty committees have stud- 
ied the needs of pupils and made im- 
portant recommendations for meeting 
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these needs. A committee of the 
Minneapolis Public Schools recom- 


- mended:* 


‘Definite effort should bë made in 
every school to provide a closer contact 
between a particular teacher and in- 
dividual pupils, to the end that every 
pupil may have the aid and under- 
standing of some adult in the school. 
Never will professionally trained coun- 
selors be available in sufficient num- 
bers to provide this kind of relation- 
ship. The needs and problems of pu- 
pils will never be met without this re- 
lationship. The following means are 
recommended for accomplishing this: 

“Teachers? continuing with the same 
pupils for two semesters or longer. 

“Strenthening the homeroom organ- 
ization by orienting teachers to their 
responsibilities and duties as home- 
room teachers and by making the 
homeroom a recognized part of the load 
and equivalent to one class possibly by 
lengthening the homeroom period or 
by having the homeroom group in a 
class. 

“The secondary school curriculum 
should include more attention to the 
personal problems of pupils, the ap- 
praisal and understanding of them- 
selves as persons, educational planning, 
and vocational choices, and immediate 
problems that pupils must meet as they 
progress in school and as they leave 
school. Aspects of this are studied in 
9th grade Social Studies and to a very 
limited degree in 12th grade Modern 
Problems, and incidentally in home- 
rooms, in clubs, and in some classes. 
The curriculum should be carefully 
planned so that such matters are Con- 
sistently and definitely tied in so that 


1 Recommendat: Į 
Schools, Department of Counseling. 


2 An Introduction to the Study of Occupations, 


Cincinnati Public Schools. 


ions for Improving Guidance Service in M 


individual counseling will supple- 
ment the group approach.” 

3. Many teachers have learned 
more about the needs of their pupils 
through child study programs, special 
workshops, institutes, conferences, and 
summer courses. 

4. Home room programs Were in- 
itiated in one school system jn response 
to the recommendations of a committee 
of teachers that had carefully studied 
the situation and believed that more 
time allotted for teachers and pupils 
to learn to know each other better was 
important. Such a home room pro- 
gram will have far more likelihood of 
succeeding than one for which teachers 
have had no opportunity to plan. 

Curriculum committees of teachers 
have found that so-called guidance top- 
ics add much to the courses of study. 
‘Almost any school subject has much to 
contribute to guidance and guidance, 
in turn, may add valuable content to 
school subjects. Occupational infor- 
mation may be correlated with almost 
every subject taught in the upper ele- @ 
mentary, junior, and senior high 
schools. “In introducing a abject 
such as English, chemistry, mathema- 
fies, ete., the teacher may wish to sug- 
gest the various ways in which the sub- 
ject is used by large numbers of work- 
ers in the community. At the close 
of the school year it may be well to re- 
fer again to such occupations, for by 
that time the student will have an idea 
as to whether or not his particular in- 
terest or skill in the subject studied is 
such that he may wish to enter an ot- 
cupation that will give him an oppor” 
tunity to use this ability.” 

‘Mathematics has been successfully 
5 inneapolis Secondary 


Division of Counseling Services, 
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related to occupational information by 
means of a booklet entitled “Figure it 
Yourself” prepared by a curriculum 
committee of the Philadelphia Public 
Schools. Problems are based upon 
actual descriptions of oceupations and 
information concerning the wages and 
hours of workers in such a'job. “Each 
problem is based upon an actual situa- 
tion in industry. The problems and 
the additional occupational informa- 
tion should provide you with valuable 
facts about the world of work. Cer- 
tain facts that do not appear in the 
problem will be found in the occupa- 
tional information on nearby pages. 
To get the additional facts, you must 
read carefully the occupational infor- 
mation which applies to the particular 
problem and select the facts which are 
needed in solving the problem.” 

Reading and interviewing, reporting 
in written and in oral form about vo- 
cational and educational opportunities 
provide valuable content for English 
and for social studies. Problems of 

4) the young worker, laws with which he 
should be familiar, add content to soc- 
ial stdies. What teacher of litera- 
‘ture or history can possibly avoid diş 
cussions relating to character develop- 
ment and social adjustment in discuss- 
ing the great characters of English 
literature or of history ? 

Some schools have provided special 
periods for the discussion of pupil’s 
problems, in “social living,” “human 
relations,” or “guidance” courses. 

The teacher’s contribution to guid- 
ance and counseling is limited by the 
time provided for this purpose, by her 
interest in guidance and in her pupils, 
and by her understanding of fnd in- 
sight into pupil’s problems. The suc- 
cess of any guidance program would 
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seem to depend upon its acceptance by 
teachers and that, in turn, usually de- 
pends upon teachers having had a part + 
in buildiag the program, studying the 
needs of pupils, studying the school 
organization in relation to these needs 
and recommending ways in which the 
school, through its organization and 
its faculty, may more adequately serve 
its students, 

There are many facets to a guidance 
program. A school needs to face the 
fact that an adequate guidance pro- 
gram cannot possibly ‘result from 
everyone making his contribution with- 
out any relation to overall needs of all: 
pupils.’ If each teacher is to be en- 
couraged and permitted to play his 
part, if each is to be helped to see his 
part in relation to the whole, to under- 
stand and appreciate the contributions 
of others, some one person needs to 
serve as coordinator of the guidance 
program. This may be a teacher with 
special competence in guidance who is 
given time for this purpose, it may be 
a full-time, especially trained coun- 
selor, a dean of students, assistant prin- 
cipal or principal, to whom such a re- 
sponsibility is delegated. Much confu- 
sion may be avoided through the spe- 
cial services of a coo¥dinator of guid- 
ance. ‘Teachers may be encouraged to 
refer to this guidance specialist pupils 
whom they feel do not have the time or 
special competence to help, pupils who 
may need special counsel or who may 
need the services of specialists outside 
the school, such as the family case 
worker, the psychiatrist, the doctor, or 
a recreation leader. It would seem that 
referrals can best be made to a special- 
ist or community agency by clearing 
through one person in the school. 
However, the “coordinator,” in turn, 
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should feel responsible for keeping the 
interested teacher in touch with re- 


. commendations made by the “special- 


ist?” The coordinator shoukl also be 
in a position to call attention to un- 
filled needs in the program and if ne- 
cessary to do what he can to fill such 


ati 


needs. Perhaps the coordinator’s or 
counselors most important task is con- 
stantly to try to provide the conditions 
under which it is possible for teach- 
ers to be able to make an increasingly 
helpful contribution to the school’s 
guidance and counseling program, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Leonardo Da Vinci. By Elizabeth Rip- 

ley. New Yorle Oxford University Press. 
1952. $3.00. 
m Young readers will find this biography 
of Leonardo Da Vinci especially attractive. 
On each page of the simple and vivid text 
there is a reproduction of one of Leonar- 
do’s drawings or paintings. This masterful 
figure of the Renaissance was porn five 
hundred years ago. Boys and girls of to- 
day will marvel at his drawings of flying 
machines, diving apparatus, and other in- 
ventions. His paintings, of course, should 
be part of the heritage of every child. 


Your Family Circle. By Sr. Jean Pa- 
trice. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company. 1950, 145 pages. $2.75. 


This is another book that 
of kindergarten and nursery school as well 
as the parents of these children will want 
to possess. All the®typical problems of the 
young child are discussed with a matter-of 
factness that proves enlightening to all. 
no exclusive theorist, but 
-earth solutions. 


every teacher 


The author is 
offers pointed, down-to: 
The notion that the actions of the very 
young are abnormal is quickly dispelled. 
The causes of child disturbances are called 
to the attention of the reader. 


As a book to guide both teacher and paT- ` 


ents of the very young the present volume 


offers a wealth of practical suggestions to 

the often confused teacher and parent. 
Idealism and realism are combined in a r 
highly practical sort of way.—S. M. AMA- 
Tora, St. Francis College, Ft. Wayne. 


NUMBERS AT WORK 
By PATTON and YOUNG 


© Completely new arithmetic texts—new from 
the ground up—not a revision! Sound in 
method, appealing and challenging to pupils, 
and beautiful with glowing color. Based on 
leading courses of study and the best of re- 
centresearch. Tosee these books is to wan 
touse them. Touse them is to want to keep 
them, for they do the job! 


Massachusetts Representatives: 
C.E. PARSONS JL PETERSON 


IROQUOIS PU BLISHING CO., Inc. 
Home Office: IROQUOIS BUILDING, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


Guidance—The Core of Teaching, 


and the Elementary 


Classroom Teacher 


By MARION Z. TAYLOR 


Instructor, Mankato State Teachers College 
Mankato, Minnesota 


NE THING all human beings 
have in common is problems. 
Some of the problems we face 

are similar to those faced by people 
everywhere. We all need to assume 
responsibilities,or if we fail, these will 
need to be assumed by other persons 
or by society itself. As adults, we 
fully realize that we face problems and 
that their solution at a specific time 
in our lives does not guarantee that 
we shall have none in the future. 
Quite to the contrary, problems are 
things we can be certain of having un- 
til we cease to live. 

Ohildren as well as adults have prob- 
lems and good teachers everywhere 
have always sought wise ways of help- 

ing children find solutions for them- 
selves. This then is guidance—an in- 
timat® knowledge of children and of 
society and the use of it to guide chi} 
dren. If we accept this, we agree that 
guidance is the very core of teaching 
itself, 

Important as guidance is, the goals 
and direction it takes are of even 
greater significance. There are wide 
differences in the modes by which we 
help children achieve self-direction. 
There is the teacher who always knows 
the “best” or “right” way to accom- 
plish a task or to work with a group. 
Since the days of emphasis on “teach- 
er-pupil planning,” we all have known 
the teacher who comes to the class- 


room with a pre-conceived plan of 
work and a set of techniques which en- 
able her to proceed carefully and la- 
boriously to draw these same plans 
from the children. Fortunately there 
has always been and there is today an 
inereasing number of teachers who re- 
cognize the real needs of children and’ 
society and begin with the children’s 
own perceptions and extend them so 
that real learning and development 
takes place. These teachers recognize 
that it is an important need of every 
human being to learn how to live com- 
fortably with himself and others in 
social groups of ever-increasing size. 
These teachers want to help children 
feel the highest possible degree of sat- 
isfaction and enjoyment in a wide 
variety of experiences. In order to 
achieve this, it is necessary that each 
child feel at home with himself and 
secure in a group. 

A child needs to g?ow as an indivi- 
dual. » In order to function adequate- 
ly his body makes demands—food, 
rest, elimination, activity, and the op- 
portunity to exercise each new capac- 
ity as it appears. He has a mind with 
ever-developing capacities—with ideas 
and searchings that need to be ex- 
pressed and answered. Because he is 
a normal responsive human being he 
also has feelings that need to find ex- 
pression and satisfaction. A wise 
teacher will make as much allowance 
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for and recognition of the child who is 
quick, active, talkative, and friendly 
as she will for the child whé is slow 
in movement, pensive and less eager 
to be with people. We say “it takes 
all kinds” but we often find that our 
actions belie our words and we are in- 
stead trying to mold all children after 
the same pattern. Our society has al- 
ways placed a high premium on in- 
dividuality—diversity within unity. 
Just as there are differences in the 
ways of guiding children so there are 
differences in the goals to be achieved. 
The key, then, to guidance in our ele- 
mentary schools is the application of 
the set of values which we hold dear 
and wish to see protected and more ex- 
tensively used in everyday living. 
Thus the development of the highest 
potentiality of every individual is one 
of the primary tenents of our guidance 
philosophy. Of equal concern is the 
development of those qualities which 
are implicit in our democratic way of 
life. In order to realize democracy 
it is necessary that each individual 
have: (1) respect for every other in- 
dividual, and (2) an honest acceptance 
of himself and what he is able to con- 
tribute to his own well being and the 
well being and happiness of the group. 
We have been learning that the 
achievement of self-respect is a pre- 
requisite to respect for others. We 
can help the child develop this quality 
by recognizing his honest achievement 
on the level of his own potential rather 
than the constant comparison to the 
“average,” to other children in the 
class, or to brothers and sisters. Each 
time we honor a job well done (a crea- 
tive idea as well as a creative piece 0 
work) we are helping the child along 
the road to developing self-respect. 
Success in most of his undertakings 
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will be another boost since we know 
that the more often one experiences 


success the more confidence he will | 


have in his ability to tackle more diffi- 
cult future tasks. 

What does this mean to the teacher? 
It implies that we be sensitive to the 
child’s groping attempts at problem 
solving to give unhesitatingly the smile 
of approval, the word of recognition to 
a positive contribution to the group or 
his own development. This means that 
the teacher recognizes the child’s 
growth in self-control in a tense situa- 
tion. It means also accepting the 
child’s negative feelings and dealing 
with them constructively. It means 
an acceptant atmosphere in all areas 
of living—social and emotional as well 
as academic. The child must be made 
to feel that it is safe to make mistakes 
without experiencing overwhelming 
ġuilt. 

The teacher also needs to help the 
child realistically accept his limitations 
and those imposed by his several en- 
vironments. It calls for a positive ap- 
proach to children, a firm belief €hat 
all children want to be „accepted, to 
learn, and to grow. It means that we 
need to protect children from too much 
failure and do everything we can to 
set the stage for success. We need to 
remember that development is contin- 
uous and regular although marked by 
fluctuations in its separate aspects. 


- . Cooperation is another quality upon 


which we place high value in our soci- 
ety, and one which requires a degree 
of self-discipline. This means ‘that 
individual drives and desires must 
sometimes be redirected or put into 
the background in order for the group 
to realize its objectives. In a society 
as competitive as ours, in fact, in 
schools as competitive as ours, We need q 
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a keen awareness of the value of group 
action in order to stress those activities 
which promote cooperation rather than 
competition. 

Learning and accepting the rules 
upon which our society is based, whe- 
ther it be the smaller society of the 
family, the larger one of the classroom, 
or the entire school, it is imperative 
that cooperation be an integral part of 
all situations if we are to promote de- 
moeracy in our country and eventually 
be able to live peaceably and comfort- 
ably with our world neighbors. Stud- 
ies in industry indicate that people ac- 
cept changes and regulations most eas- 
ily if they have had a part in formul- 
ating them and understand fully their 
implications. Similar studies indi- 
cate that this principle is equally ap- 
plicable in working with children. We 
can conclude, therefore, that real plan- 
ning with our children (not dictated 
planning) is more likely to foster co- 
operative living. 

Although our schools and the coun- 
try in general have grown in their ac- 
cepti\nce of the concept of individual 
differences there remains much oppor- 
tunity for improvement. Providing 
an atmosphere in which scientific and 
rational thinking is used in approach- 
ing problems rather than an emotion- 
alized approach based on superstition 
and prejudice, is another important 
phase of our guidance philosophy. It 
follows then, that when we increasing- 
ly base our curriculum on real and cur- 
rent problems and determine action by 
understanding and factual informa- 
tion, we shall be on the way toward 
helping children make the world a bet- 
ter place in which to live. Experi- 

ments on the conditions necessary for 
healthy plant or animal growth foster 


understanding based on knowledge. 
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Investigating a rumor, news story, or 
old wives tale, finding facts which sup- 
port or rfgate it will help children ar- 
rive at judgments based upon fact. 

Our society demands that its mem- 
bers be self-reliant because in our de- 
mocratic society the decisions need to 
be made not by one or by a few indivi- 
duals but by many individuals acting 
cooperatively. If we look closely at 
this statement, we see the blend of de- 
pendent and independent relationships. 
This seems to be a consistent one 
throughout an individual’s life al- 
though the proportion of the one ele- 
ment to the other may change from 
time to time. Eventually, however, 
the mature individual sees himself and 
his fellow beings as interdependent. 
If we believe that one learns best by 
doing then we must be certain we are 
providing our children with increasing 
opportunity to be self-reliant in situa- 
tions which fit their maturity at the 
time, so that they may feel increasing 
confidence rather than an overwhelm- 
ing sense of inadequacy. It seems al- 
most trite to mention that those chil- 
dren who are given only opportunities 
to follow orders and directions for all 
of their elementary school years will 
have little chance to become self-reliant 
individuals ; while those who are given 
responsibilities within their capabili- 
ties will grow in their development in 
this area. 

Closely associated with this is the 
combination of individual freedom and 
individual responsibility which we 
prize so highly in our country and 
which must be preserved if we are to 
maintain and extend our way of life. 
Each individual must be permitted to 
be himself in so far as it does not limit 
the freedom of other members of his 
group. 
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How Do We Guide? 


Tf we are to guide effectively toward 
the general goals briefly outfined above 
we need to be teachers who have first 
and foremost a sincere interest and 
feeling of wanting to help people to 
help themselves rather than knowledge 
of theoretical techniques. We need a 
sensitivity to people so that we can 
learn to know more fully each child as 
he comes to us—his hopes, his dreams, 
his aspirations and some of his feel- 
ings that may be blocking his way. We 
need to provide an atmosphere for “dis- 
covering” each child, not only today 
but everyday because each child is dy- 
namic, ever-changing and is affected by 
each new experience. 

We have said that all children and 
all people have problems. A child 
needs to be given enough time to per- 
ceive and attempt to solve his problems 
as they arise. Too often teachers see 
quickly the child’s errors and omis- 
sions and prescribe their own solutions 
to the child’s problem without giving 
him the opportunity and the time to 
make it his problem. We can help him 
to develop the needed skills as he finds 
he has use for them whether they be 
social skills or the three R’s. He needs 
to have a variety of experiences with 
things and people so that he can feel 
and understand the nature of his per- 
sonal and physical world and be better 
able to find ways of solving problems 
as they arise. 

Helping children grow in respon 
sibility takes planning, patience, and 
consideration. Perhaps if we were to 
look at some of the responsibilities we 
ask children to assume we might learn 
some important things. When we ask 
them to help make plans for and parti- 
cipate in making the classroom a more 
attractive and pleasant place jn which 


to live, we find them accepting it with 
enthusiasm and energy. When we ask 
them to share new found understand- 
ing and knowledge with the larger 
community, we see them hard at work 
in developing communication skills 
which will enable them to be effective- 
ly understood. Why is this true? Is 
it because children can accept and car- 
ry out responsibilities that are inti- 
mately associated with their lives and 
assume those responsibilities in which 
they can see real challenge and value? 
Have you ever noticed how your 
children respond with enthusiasm 
when you plan with them the tasks to 
be completed in one day—the joy with 
which they enter into plans to plant 
the garden with you or take care of 
the tools they use in building needed 
equipment or furniture for the room? 
Why? When work is done in a shar- 
ing atmosphere of approval, children 
will accept their share of responsibility 
with enthusiasm. Children like ap- 
proval—they yearn to grow to be thee 
desirable picture they have of them- 
selves. Children are proud offa job 
well done and will work hard to attain 
ft. Children like to have a share in 
choosing the project that interests 
them, They like help from adults and 
often need it when the job is a difficult 
one. With approval of a job well done 
they approach new ones with anticipa- 
tion and zest. We want them to feel 
and accept increasing responsibility 
for meeting their own needs as indivi- 
duals and as members of a group so 
that they are able to become self-di- 
rected individuals—able to plan their 
own time, use their leisure wisely, and 
develop an inner strength upon which 
they can depend. We want them to 
accept responsibility for the place in 
which they live—whether it be keeping 
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the school room a well-ventilated at- 
tractive place, or whether it be taking 
a real part in promoting safety in their 
community. We want them to feel 
responsibility for the welfare of others 
—be it sending greetings to a child who 
is ill or planning a surprise for a birth- 
day party. 

If, when a problem arises, we take 
time to talk it over with our children, 
have them help in suggesting solutions, 
watch for the time when they are ready 
to take on new tasks or responsibilities 
and realize that it is a gradual process, 
then we can help them recognize that 
it is a pleasure and a privilege to grow 
in responsibility. This is guidance. 

Who Guides Children? 


Although we have been thinking 
about teachers and guidance, it may be 
well to take a look at those who are 
ready to help her as she guides chil- 
dren. Throughout his whole life the 
home makes the greatest and most sig- 
nificant contribution to the child’s 

~ learning and behavior. Therefore the 
teachgr must always remember that the 
home can provide valuable aid in ua- 
derstanding the child and cooperative- 
ly planning to help the child meet his 
needs. There are also other agencies 
and groups with which the child is as- 
sociated and which need to be taken 
into consideration if we are to really 
know him and plan wisely for his selec- 
tion of experiences. The church, recre- 
_ ational agencies, club groups, people 
in the community with whom he has 
frequent and close contact are all in a 
position to help if we give them the op- 
portunity. Most people are interested 
in doing all they can to help others live 
more fully and happily. The more 
people we can interest in guidance the 

i richer our program will be. i 
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Sometimes children have prol 
which we recognize are too difficult 
them to cepe with without help. 
also recognize that. the solution 
problems require specialized train 
which we do not have. It is at t 
point that we see the necessity for 
ing advice from those persons in 
community who are qualified to gi 
it, whether it be specialized inforn 
tion in photography, personality 
mental-physical health. We need 
have confidence in our own ability 
help children and also recognize ti 
there are certain areas in which we 
not competent to deal and where ex 
help should be sought. 

The key person then in guidance in 
the elementary classroom is the teacher — 
herself. She has added significance — 
since she is one of the first adults with — 
whom the child identifies himself out — 
side his family. As such, the teacher E 
should be fair and honest in her rel 
tionships with children, respecti: 
each one of them in their right to be 
an individual. To be able to work 
with children in this way, she needs to 
accept herself as the person she is— 
recognizing her strengths and weak- 
nesses—yet not taking these out 
the children. She néeds to live a full 
life of her own exclusive of the class- 
room situation—taking her share of 
community responsibility and follow- 
ing her own interests to meet her own E 
special needs. Only as she is sensitive 
to her own needs and those of the chil- 
dren will she be able to come to her 
classroom each day with a zest for liv- 
ing and return to her home each n 
with the sense of fulfillment and 
complishment. Only then will sh 

‘able to bring confidence and humili 
to the privilege and responsibility < 
guiding children. 
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Counselor Training 


By N. HARRY CAMP, JR. 
Associate Professor of Education 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


T IS generally conceded that coun- 
seling is the core of the guidance 
program. However, the effective- 

ness with which individuals are aided 
in planning courses of study, making 
satisfactory academie progress, choos- 
ing occupations, and solving personai- 
social problems is directly related to 
the adequacy of the personnel who per- 
form counseling services. Specialists 
agree that good counseling can be ef- 
fectively exercised only by professional 
persons who possess optimal personal 
adjustment as well as effective techni- 
cal skill, Tt is clear that the need for 
professionally trained counselors is 
crucial, not only for efficient counsel- 
ing services, but for the success of the 
entire guidance program as well, 

A counselor is a staff member who 
deals with a large number of indivi- 
duals and a wide range of educational- 
vocational and“ personal-social prob- 
lems. He therefore needs spevialized 
training, must possess @ great breadth 
and depth of knowledge concerning hu- 
man behavior, and needs command of 
a large number of tools and techniques. 

In the past ten years, great advances 
have been made in arriving at common 
agreement as to what should be in- 
cluded in the training program for 
guidance personnel. Many methods 
have been developed and are at present 
being utilized advantageously in coun- 


selor-preparation programs. These 
training methods include: (1) reading 
and recitation, (2) lecture by the in- 
structor, (3) laboratory, (4) work- 
shop, (5) field trips (including obser- 
vation of counselors at work), (6) 
projects, (7) role playing and psycho- 
drama, (8) individual discussion, (9) 
trainee analysis of self, (10) use of 
sound moving pictures, (11) use of 
observation rooms or booths to evalu- 
ate trainee performance, (12) use of 
machines to record trainee interviews 
of the interviewee, (13) use of re- 
corded interviews as a teaching device, ` 
and (14) internship and field experi- 
ence in counseling. 

Tt is important to note in this list 
the prevalance of both class and out-of- 
class activities which emphasiz® active 
trainee participation in counseling. 
Professional opinion seems to be quite 
well in accord that the student, to sup- 
plement the common core of theoretical 
knowledge he has acquired, should ob- 
tain as much actual field experience as 
possible. í 

Tn order to accomplish this aim, the 
potential school counselor should have 
considerable practice in analyzing ac- 
tual case problems and developing in- 
terviewing techniques. Although it is _ 
generally confirmed that each of the 
above mentioned training methods 
should be included jn an adequate 
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counselor training program, many 
schools, for a number of reasons, find 
it impossible to provide internship op- 
portunities, field experience, and field 
trips. This does not imply, however, 
that a blend of theory and practice can- 
not be provided. One of the most val- 
uable methods which can be utilized to 
give experience in developing analyti- 
cal and counseling skills to the trainee 
is the use of both tape and wire record- 
ing machines to make transcripts of 
counseling interviews. Let us explore 
the scope and possibilities of this in- 
strument for use in counselor training. 


Methods of Using Recorded I: nterviews 


There are five distinct and effective 
ways in which the recording of inter- 
views are valuable as teaching aids and 
training devices, 

1. A method for analyzing com- 
pleted interviews of actual cases. 

2. A method for dubbing out coun- 
selor responses so that the trainee may 
respond to counselee statements, 

3. A method for recording the 

trainee’s initial interviews so that he 
may then play them back for the pur- 
pose of’ analysis and study, 

4. A method for recording the 
trainee’s later interviews to determine 
the amount of progress he has made 
and to locate and eliminate any faulty 
habits or errors that may have devel- 
oped. 

5. A method for recording and 
playing back simulated interviews 
based upon the facts of an actual case 
and written by the trainee, 

It is essential to emphasize here that 
these methods apply to all types of 
interviews: employment, promotional, 
Vocational guidance, counseling, infor- 
mational, and disciplinary or adminis- 
trative, s 
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Analysis of an Actual Complete In- 
terview. The technique involved here 
is either to play back to the students 
an intervigw which has been previous- 
ly recorded, or to have the students 
study a typescript of a phonographic- 
ally recorded interview. The inter- 
views presented should be carefully se- 
lected to accomplish valid purposes. 
They should illustrate (1) the various 
types of interviews, (2) good inter- 
viewing technique, and (3) faulty hab- 
its and errors in interviewing tech- 
nique. A class discussion should bring 
out such points as how rapport was es- 
tablished, how the interview was struc- 
tured, blind spots in the interview’s 
technique, and the tools and proce- 
dures of diagnosis and therapy which 
were employed. 

A device used successfully at Buck- 
nell University is to have the group 
listen to a tape recording of an actual 
interview. Each trainee individually 
determines the interviewee’s behavior 
symptoms and language reactions, 
their probable causes, and his tentative 
diagnosis of the problem. The re- 
corded transcript is played again, and 
followed by a two minute buzz session, 
during which time pairs of students 
discuss the case. Finally, there is an 
Open discussion period; questions may 
be asked, views aired; and the true di- 
agnosis established. This method, 
which invariably arouses deep interest 
and real thinking, serves as a thorough 
review of theoretical knowledge and a 
practical application of counseling 
principles. 

Ask the Trainee to Respond to Re- 
corded Counselee Statements. The es- 
sential point here is to dub out the 
counselor’s responses in a previously 
recorded interview, and then ask the 
students to respond to counselee state- 
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ments.(2) This may be accomplished 
either by playing the actual recorded 
counselee’s statements or by using 
typewritten transcripts which omit the 
counselor’s verbalizations. ‘This pro- 
cedure has the advantage of helping 
the potential counselor learn how he 
can verbally provide genuine aid to 
the pupil who is seeking information, 
help in selecting an occupation, or the 
solution of personal difficulties. More 
specifically, this method helps the 
trainee acquire skill in correctly re- 
sponding to the interviewees ambival- 
ences, negative expressions, direct and 
personal questions, attempts to avoid 
discussion of certain topics, “emotion- 
al” outburst, and so forth. The trainee 
will learn, also, how to clarify the in- 
terviewee’s conflicts and when to seek 
necessary additional information, as 
well as to recognize the futility and 
danger of passing judgment on the 
counselee’s attitudes, generalizing from 
one counselee to another, and talking 
too much, 

Record the Trainee’s Initial Inter- 
views. The most important aspect of 
this method is the playing back of the 
practice interview so that the student 
can listen to it for the purpose of care- 
ful study. This practice enables the 
trainee to examine his interviewing 
technique and to correct at ai early 
date his many mistakes and faulty hab- 
its. The recording also can be used as 
a basis for group discussion. 

Record the Trainee’s Later Inter- 
views. Here the technique is similar 
to the previous method, but the pur- 
pose is to ascertain the trainee’s pro- 
gress in acquiring professional skill as 
well as to discover faulty habits so that 
steps may be taken to correct them. 
The analysis and study of the record- 
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ing may be done on either an indivi- 
dual or group basis. 

Record and Study Simulated Inter- 
views Written by Students. This me- 
thod bears resemblance to the previous- 
ly discussed technique of dubbing out 
counselor responses in recorded inter- 
views. It differs, however, in one im- 
portant respect. An “actual” inter- 
view is not involved, Rather, the stu- 
dent composes an interview pased upon 
the facts of a “real” case which he has 
studied. As used in the counselor 
training program at Bucknell Univer- 
sity, two or more students choose @ 
familiar problem case and write a ser- 
ies of hypothetical interviews. The stu- 
dents assume the roles of counselor, - 
counselee, parent, teacher, etc., and 
then record the interview which is sub- 
sequently played before the class and 
used as the basis for group discussion. 
In spite of the objection that the inter- 
view does not represent “liye” dial- 
ogue, we find it an extremely valuable 
method for teaching interviewing tech- 
nique and giving the trainee indispens- 
ible practice in developing the skill heg 
needs as a counselor. The potential 
counselor discovers ways in wch he 
habitually responds and is enabled to 
correct errors in English expression. 
One of the most gratifying results is 
the self-confidence which he gains; he 
Joses his “stage fright” and becomes 
poised and relaxed. 


Suggestions Relating to the “How” 
; of Recording 

Let us consider some helpful guides 
relative to the procedure used in mak- 
ing phonographie recordings of inter- 
views. There are a great many opin- 
ions pro and con as to the advisibility 
of making a verbatim recording of an 
interview. It is the assumption here 
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that this practice, if it is handled in 
the correct way, has definite advan- 
tages. In most instances, the counselee 
should be told that a recording is being 
made, but the method of introducing 
this fact will vary with the situation. 
For example, the counselee might be 
told that the recording is to be used for 
later study; to help both the counselor 
and the counselee better understand the 
difficulty so that they may take the 
Steps necessary to resolve it;.or, to al- 
leviate the necessity of the counselor 
taking notes. The counselor’s atti- 
tude toward the use of the recording 
machine is also important. He should 
make it clear to the counselee that the 
recording is a necessary and valuable 
part of the process, 

A second aspect of the “how” of re- 
cording is concerned with the position 
of the machine during the interview. 
There are two schools of thought on 
this subject. Some specialists, such as 
Carl Rogers at the University of Ohi- 
cago, maintain that the recorder should 
be placed on the counselor's desk in full 

Ù view of the counselee. Other special- 
ists reason that the best results accrue 
only $F the recorder is out of sight, the 
microphone concealed in a goose neck 
lamp on the desk or in a desk drawer. 


Advantages Versus Disadvantages of 
; Recorded Interviews 


We can conclude from our discus- 
sion that there are obvious advantages 
and disadvantages to the use of re 
corded interviews in counselor train- 
ing. For purposes of clarity and sum- 
‘marization; let us list these. 

First, recordings are effective as 
teaching aids and training devices, 
The five methods suggested here can 
serve to help the alert instructor devise 
others. 


Second, recording is the most ac 
curate means of reporting an inter- 
view. It is essential to indicate here 
that, regardless of the amount of ex- 
perience or training of a counselor, 
written accounts of diagnostic and the- 
Tapeutie contacts have serious limita- 
tions for training and research. Stud- 
ies have shown that, although most of 
the material found in counselor written 
reports was accurate, so much of the 
actual interview material was omitted 
that the report gave a somewhat dis- 
torted picture of the contents of the 
original interview. (3, 4) 

By necessity, the counselor either 
hurriedly takes notes while the coun- 
selee talks, or simply records a few 
words or phrases to serve as reminders 
for the material to be written when the 
interview is terminated. This prac- 
tice has serious disadvantages. It ob- 
viously permits the omission of highly 
significant and important information. 
Also, during the time that elapses be- 
tween the actual interview and the 
written record of the information, the 
material is interpolated by the coun- 
selor, 

Of prime importance in this connec- 
tion is the fact that the full significance 
of the counselee’s talk ig not taken into 
account. Many specialists, among 
whom,is included Wendell Johnson, 
maintain that the language of those 
who worry, hate, or have feelings of 
inferiority, has diagnostic value. (8, 
10) As the semanticists point out, the 
skillful counselor, by analyzing the 
speech of the counselee, noting the 
words he uses, the meanings he appears 
to assign to them, the evaluations he 
makes with them, and his behavior re- 
actions*to both his own words and 
those of the counselor, may identify 
otherwise unrecognizable symptoms 
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and even causes of problems, confu- 
sions, and difficulties. If we have the 
verbatim recording, we can more read- 
ily note verbal signs of bewilderment, 
fear, anxiety, and tension. 

A recorded interview gives a clear 
picture of what actually takes place 
during the interview. It reveals the 
counselee’s feelings, his attempts to 
digress or change the subject, and the 
terminal points in the interview. Also 
it indicates definitely who made each 
statement. Thereby we know what 
material is given by the counselee and 
what is inferential or deseriptive 
(added by the counselor). In this 
connection, we should also note that a 
recorded interview follows the actual 
sequence of the events in time, thus 
making it possible for the counselor to 
study the problem as it was revealed 
chronologically by the counselee. 

Third, recording is less obvious than 
note taking, both to the counselor 
and to the counselee. When notes are 
written, the counselee is apt to be dis- 
tracted, and his attention and thoughts 
are directed to the material he has al- 
ready expressed rather than that which 
would otherwise flow more freely in a 
smooth, uninterrupted manner. j 

Fourth, phonographic recordings en- 
able the counselor to determine the ra- 
tio between the counselee and counselor 
talk. Willingness to talk is usually 
symptomatic of good working relation- 
ship. It is also usually the case that, 
the more the counselee can verbalize 
about his difficulty, the sooner he can 
gain insight. This is true, of course, 
because more material is brought into 
the open for frank discussion. A meas- 
ure of counselee talk can be found by 
obtaining the ratio of the amount of 
client talk to the total amount of talk 
in the interview. This is known as 


the “talk ratio.” For example, if the 
talk ratio is .55, it is apparent that the 
counselee has done 55 per cent of the 
talking. (5) A word of caution should 
be noted here, however. As Wendell 
Johnson points out, extremes of verbal 
output are often symptomatic of mal- 
adjusted individuals. (10) 

We can conclude then that written 
interview reports are poor substitutes 
for phonographically recorded trans- 
eripts. For an unbiased analysis, how- 
ever, the disadvantages of recordings 
should also be noted. 

First, there is the item of fear. 
Many counselees develop what . is 
known as “mike fright.” When this 
is present, very little rapport is estab- 
lished and the counselee reveals little 
of significance concerning his difficul- 
ty. Second, and in this same connec- 
tion, is “tape fright”—the feeling of 
fear on the part of the counselee of 
“getting something on the tape.” 
Third, many counselees have fear of 
exposure. They are reluctant to say @ 
anything personal for fear it will not 
be held in strict confidence, that ® may 
be used as evidence against them, or 
that it will make them appear in a 
þad light. Other counselees are afraid 
that, by revealing the present modes 
of faulty behavior which meet their 
needs, they will lose their feeling 
of security and therefore be left help- 
less. Fourth, if the research approach 
is emphasized, the counselee may de- 
yelop the feeling that he is a “guinea 
pig.” Finally, there is the time fac- 
tor—in practice there is not always 
time to listen to the interview a second 
time. ; 

In our experience at Bucknell Uni- 
versity, we have found that recording 
does not hinder the free exchange of 
ideas and conversation. Other special. 
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ists also support this view. (11) Fear successfully overcome by a helpful and 
of exposure, mike and tape fright, and understanding attitude on the part of 
feelings of being a guinea pig can be the counselor. 
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Guidance im, the Junior High 
Schools of Los Angeles County 


By CLAUDE E. WILSON 
Coordinator of Research and Guidance 
Office of the Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools 
Los Angeles, California me 


Introduction 


HE SCOPE of this brief discus- 
sion of guidance in the junior 
high school is restricted to Los 

Angeles County alone because 

1. Los Angeles County is one of 
the largest counties in the State of 
California ; 

2. Los Angeles County now has a 
population in excess of 4,600,000 and 
it accounts for approximately 40% of 
the total enrollment in the public 
schools of the State; 
| 3. This County is gaining new Tes- 
idents at the rate of approximately 
25000 per month ; 

4. This County has junior high 
schools located in Metropolitan Los 
Angeles and in the small communities, 
and thus provides educational services 
to different kinds of communities ; 

5. Illustrations of many kinds of 
guidance programs are to be found in 
the junior high schools of the County ; 

6. The schools in Los Angeles 


` County are consistently expanding 


guidance services in spite of rapidly 
increasing enrollments. 
Philosophy 
It is doubtful that the guidance per- 
sonnel in the junior high school in this 
area would agree on a definition for 
the term Guidance; however, a careful 


study of the different guidance pro- 
grams in operation indicates agree- 
ment on basic philosophy. The Hand- 
book for Counselors in the Long Beach 
Public Schools states that “Guidance 
is the act of assisting boys and girls to 
make wise choices. To do this it is 
necessary to help each individual to 
recognize his individual abilities, lim- 
itations, and interests; and to so help 
him solve his individual problems and 
to adjust to his environment that he 
may live his life to the fullest extent 
of his abilities.” 

Tt is increasingly apparent that the 
personnel responsible for guidance in 
the junior high schools approaches the 
guidance program with a basie Philo- 
sophy which holds that 

1. the counselor accepts the young- 
ster as he is; 

9. behavior is caused and a child’s 
reactions are based on past experience; 

3. desirable actions can be brought 
about, and there is hope that each child 
can grow into a well-adjusted citizen 

4. each child is unique, both in- 
nately and from the kind of experience 
that he has had; 

5. every youngster has problems to 
face new learnings to master, seeming- 
ly impossible tasks to do; and that 
not measuring up in any of these can 
be devastating to him. 
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Overview of Junior High Schools in 
Los Angeles County 


There are fourteen junior high 
school districts in Los Angeles County, 
and these districts have a total of eigh- 
ty-one junior high schools. However, 
thirty-eight are found within the Me- 
tropolitan Los Angeles District, thus 
leaving forty-three divided among the 
remaining® thirteen districts. When 
the Los Angeles City School District 
is not included, it is found that the 
number of junior high schools per dis- 
trict ranges from eight down to a single 
school. 

Another difference between districts 
is found in the kind of organization in 
the districts. In some districts the 
grades included range from seven. to 
nine, while in others the range is from 
seven to ten. In addition, two dis- 
tricts have the junior high school loc- 
ated on the same grounds and in a wing 
of the buildings that house the senior 
high school. In the majority of dis- 

» tricts, however, the grade range is from 
ae to nine and the junior high 
schoof is situated on a separate campus. 

A third difference between the var- 
ious districts is found in the mobility 
of the school population. In some of 
the smaller districts the population has 
very little mobility, while in some of 
the rapidly growing areas there is a 
tremendous turnover in the student 
body. This factor increases the need 
for guidance, while at the same time 
it compounds the difficulties in pro- 
viding guidance services. 

Types of Guidance Organization 

Tt is to be noted that the particular 
kind of organization for guidance serv- 
ices varies from district to district. 
Also, the specific title applied to the 

personnel responsible for the organiza- 
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tion and operation of the guidance 
program varies. It is possible, how- 
ever, to identify or to classify the kinds 
of organizations into three general 
types. 2 
A. Supervisor of Counseling and 
Psychological Services 


This type is found in operation in 
districts such as Long-Beach, Santa 
Monica, Burbank, and Glendale. A 
uniform characteristic of the guid- 
ance plans under this type of organ- 
ization provides for a close articula- 
tion between the elementary school 
and the junior high school. Com- 
plete cumulative records are sent to, 
the junior high school from the 
sixth grade. All junior high schools 
then follow through with an articul- 
ation and orientation program which 
brings both parents and students to 
the new school for conferences. 

In addition, some of the schools 
have a visitation day where at least 
a half day is spent by the incoming 
sixth graders in the junior high 
school. Each new student is as- 
signed a student guide and goes 
through the daily schedule which he 
will follow in the fall. This plan 
not only provides opportunity for 
the’new student to become familiar 
with the physical plant but also to 
come to know his teachers for the 
coming year. In some schools a 
. whole day is given to this visitation. 
Thus, at the end of the day the new 
student knows where his locker is, 
where the classrooms, the gymna- 
sium, and the cafeteria are to be 
found and the general procedures to 
be followed. He also has had the 
opportunity to be welcomed by the 
student officers in an assembly pro- 


gram. 


GUIDANCE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS ags 


While the guidance program varies 

from district to district, there are 

several items that appear in all guid- 

ance plans: ‘ á 

1. The Social Living class is speci- 
fically assigned the responsibility for 
guidance. The Social Living teachers 
are carefully chosen as being guidance- 
minded and well trained persons. 

2, Classes labelled Social Living 
are provided in the seventh and eighth 
grades, and occasionally in the ninth 
grade. ? 

3. Responsibility for counseling is 
assigned to the teachers of Social Liv- 
ing. Teachers of other classes are re- 
quested to list students who seem to 
need counseling help. The Social Liv- 
ing teacher is assigned specific time for 
counseling and is authorized to call 
students from other classes for this 
purpose. 

One of the schools in Long Beach 
follows the practice of holding counsel- 
ing conferences three mornings each 
week just prior to the first period, 
where students, suggested or named by 
three teachers, are discussed and ob- 
jective plans are formulated for help- 
ing them achieve better adjustment. 

4. Responsibility for the Cumula- 
tive Record is placed with the counsel- 
ing teacher. In some schools the Soc- 
ial Living teacher keeps the record up 
to date; in most schools the testing for 
achievement and intelligence is done 
in these classes, and it is the duty of 
the counseling teachers to make test 
data available to those teachers wishing 
to obtain such data. To facilitate the 
effective use of the Social Living 
teachers’ time, the records are kept in 
a location close to those who are Te- 
sponsible for counseling. Some schools 
make earbon copies of the test data, at- 


tendance record, etc.; these carbon 
copies are for office use. 

5, Provision is made for special 
individual testing for those students 
evidencing need for it. Psychological 
services by School Psychologists, Psy- 
chiatric Social Workers, and, in some 
cases, psychiatric examinations, are 
available through the office of central 
counseling services. 


B. Director of Curriculum and Re- 
search 
The combining of curriculum and 
guidance responsibilities under the 
same director is found in the Comp- 
ton Secondary School System and 
to some degree in the Montebello 
Unified School District. At the 
present time Compton is involved in 
a very interesting approach to curri- 
culum revision. Committees com- 
of representatives from each 
of the district junior high schools 
for each of the subject areas have 
been formed. Each committee has 
prepared a set of objectives and pur- 
poses. These are referred back tel 
the general committee for discussion 
and revision. Then the ective 
committees proceed to organize the 
curriculum in each field in harmony 
with the objectives and purposes al- 
ready formulated. Guidance is giv- 
en a prominent spot in this revision, 
because a guidance committee is also 
formulated with representatives 
from each school and each grade 
level. A comprehensive list of the 
objectives and instruction assumed 
by the subject area is then carefully 
prepared. This list is grouped for 
scope under the following major 
headings: 
I. Educational Aspects of Guid- 
ance 


II. Personal and Social Aspects of 
Guidance 

. Family Relationships 

. Group Life. 

V. Occupational Planning As- 

pects of Guidance 

Miscellaneous Items in the 

Group Guidance Program 


VT 


The next step assigns specific guid- 
ance responsibility to teachers of 
specific subject fields. In this way 
each subject area is tied in with re- 
sponsibility for guidance by having 
specific guidance functions or activi- 
ties definite goals of that area. Some 
of the guidance responsibilities are 
assigned to teachers in more than 
one subject area. In addition, it is 
planned to have English and Social 
Studies work somewhat as a Core 
arrangement. To provide further 
emphasis on guidance it has been 
recommended by the Guidance Com- 
mittee that Group Guidance be re- 
quired each year. Also it is planned 
to have a counselor in each school 
for each grade, although under the 
present crowded conditions counsel- 
ors ¢annot be full-time. 

Another feature of the Comptos 
School plan is the SPECIAL 
CLASSES IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS. There are two 
full-time School Psychologists as- 
signed here, and they have four maj- 
or kinds of duties to discharge: 


I. Remedial Reading (or help 
with any developmental read- 
ing problems); 

II. Reading Clinic; 

III. Special: Testing; and 

IV. Special Training Olasses, 


Tt is the responsibility of the psy- 
chologists to provide individual psy- 
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chological testing and to conduct 
case studies upon request of the re- 
spective schools. The data thus ob- 
“tained helps to identify the major 
problems of the student and to as- 
sist in providing special help for the 
maladjusted youngster. 
In many instances one of the basic 
factors contributing to the malad- 
justment is an extremely low read- 
ing level, Enrollment in the Read- 
ing Clinic often contributes to suffi- 
cient improvement for the student to 
return to his regular classes and to 
make satisfactory progress there- 
after. For a time remedial classes 
in Mathematics were provided in 
which enrollment was limited to 15. 
The student would be assigned to the 
class for an indefinite time, and con- 
tinuous evaluation of his progress 
through counseling and the use of 
diagnostic tests carried on. Suffi- 
cient improvement and growth by 
the student indicated his return to 
regular classes, and his place would 
be taken by another student needing 
special counseling and help. 


©. Teacher-Counselor Plan 


Several of the smaller junior high 
schools attempt to provide guidance 
through the use of teacher-counsel- 
rs." The usual practice is to free a 
teacher from each grade for two per- 
iods per day for guidance activities. 
In some instances this is worked in 
combination with a home-room plan, 
so that each student has a teacher to 
whom he can turn for immediate 
help. 
Space does not permit a complete 
discussion of any one of the pro- 
grams now operating in the junior 
high schools of Los Angeles County, 
so this brief article has attempted to 
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describe some of the major phases of 
guidance programs Tow in opera- 
tion. 


Special Services Provided by Coordin- 


ators From the Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools Office. 


Under present crowded conditions it 
is not possible for all the schools to pro- 
vide special psychological services. 
Such services are provided by the Co- 
ordinators of Research and Guidance 
from the County Office upon request of 
the school district. In instances 
where a Special Case Study is re- 
quested, these steps are taken: 

1. A Special Case Study informa- 
tion form is sent to the school. This 
forms asks for 

a. personal history data ; 

b. health data; 

c. school achievement data; 

d. teachers’ observational record; 

e. home behavioral report by par- 

ents. 

Tt is the responsibility of the school 
to fill in the Case Study Form as com- 
pletely as possible. 

2. The Coordinator then visits the 
school for a testing session and a par- 


ent interview. Tests such as the , 


Stanford-Binet, Wechsler-Bellevue, 
Healy Picture Completion (Perform- 
ance), and others are administered. 
The particular tests used are selected 
on the basis of the need of each case. 

3. As soon after the individual 
testing session as possible, the Coord- 
inator writes up 2 meticulously com 
plete Case Study Report. 

4. This Report is taken or mailed 
to the school administrator, and usu- 
ally a Case Study Conference is held 
with all of the student's teachers. In 
this conference there is & pooling of 


information about the student, and a 


report of the data obtained by the Co- 
ordinator is explained to the teachers. 
Great care is used to see that all data 
are treated in the most professional 
manner. In many cases as an out- 
come of the teacher Case Study Con- 
ference, the teachers gain increased in- 
sight and understanding of the stu- 
dent’s problem and often suggest new 
procedures that they would like to use 
with this student in their classes. This 
conference contributes to a change of 
the classroom climate, and in many in- 
stances results in satisfactory adjust- 
ment by the student. 

5. If possible the Coordinator 
holds a second conference with the par- 
ents to discuss new data and develop- 
ments. In many instances a new plan 
of procedure is worked out for the 
home so that the emotional climate of 
the home is changed, thereby contribut- 
ing also to better student adjustment. 

6. In those cases where serious psy- 
chological maladjustment is found, the 
Coordinator is authorized to obtain the 
parents’ permission for a psychiatrig, 
examination of the student by a re- 
cognized and qualified psyqhiatrist. 
While this latter procedure is deemed 
necessary in only a few cases, it has 
often proved of inestimable value to 
student, parent, school, and commun- 
ity. 

Summary 

A study of the Guidance programs 
in the Junior High Schools of Los An- 
geles County seems to indicate these 
trends: 

1. To assign responsibility for di- 
recting the guidance program to a spe- 
cific person 

9, To increase the amount of guid- 
ance services as rapidly as physical fa- 
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cilities, personnel, and finances will 
permit é 

8. To inerease the availability of 
school psychologists, psychometrists, 
and psychiatric social workers when- 
ever possible 

4. To capitalize on the guidance 
potentialities of classroom teachers to 
a greater extent 

5. To assign group-guidance re- 
sponsibilities to Social Living teachers 

6. To use teacher-counselors by 
freeing classroom teachers for aude 
periods 
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7. To interpret and apply test 
data to the end that the needs of youth 
are more universally recognized and 
programs are provided that will more 
adequately meet their needs 

8. To demand increased specialized 
consultant services in guidance. 

9. To effect an increased under- 
standing of the dynamics operating in 
the personality of youth 

10. To promote teamwork between 
Guidance and Curriculum and thus 
more adequately meet the needs of 
youth. 
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Intelligences Not Intelligence” 


—Implications 


for Counseling © 


By MALCOLM S. MacLEAN > 
Professor of Higher Education, University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


B ACK a quarter of a century ago 
I was learning the ropes as a 

faculty counselor in the initial 
setting up of student personnel work 
at the University of Minnesota. A 
few years later I had the privilege, as 
one of the Administrators at the Mil- 
waukee Center of the University of 
Wisconsin, of developing an active 
and, on the whole, an effective Guid- 
ance Bureau both for our students and 
for a miscellaneous lot of some 400 
adults. Once again as director of the 
General College at Minnesota I was so 
convinced of the essential values of 
guidance and counseling that my as- 
sociates and I built what President 
Guy Stanton Ford called “The most 
elaborate and intensive personnel stud- 
ies and services to which several hun- 
dred students have ever been sub- 
jected.” In the early forties before 
the war took me into the Navy, I called 
in Gene Carstater and with consulta- 
tion and advice from Hoppock, Darley 
and Feder, built at Hampton Institute 
the first full-fledged counseling serv- 
ice in a Negro College. 

For 24 years of continuous study 
and work in the field one persistent 
question nageed at my mind. It was: 
What is this thing we call intelligence 
which psychologists and educators are 
trying so hard to measure and upon 

* An address delivered before the 


the alleged measurement of which most 
of our vocational, educational and per- 
sonal guidance and counseling are as- 
sumed to be based? I read the books. 
I conned the journals. I asked the 
experimenters. As a result, I got 
more than thirty-five definitions of in- 
telligence, none of which satisfied me, 
None seemed to fit the cases I saw in 
clinie, or office or among a wide ac- 
quaintance. All seemed to me to make 
assumptions that were modified or de- 
stroyed by the infinite variations in 
human personality and behavior. I 
saw administrators and teachers divid- 
ing youngsters into the “bright ” and 
the “dumb 2” on the basis of I. Q. tests. 
I heard them talk about the “academic 
minded and the hand-minded” angther 
two-phase dichotomy that made no 
sepse to me. It made no sense because 
I had watched a surgeon with great 
hams of hands do exquisitely delicate 
excision and tying together of filament- 
like nerves in the area behind the hu- 
man eyeball that a man might, see 
again, I had seen the hands of a 
genius violinist dance with magnifi- 
cent precision over the strings of a 
Stradivarius. I had observed the hands 
of my secretaries playing over the keys 
of a typewriter to pour out the mass 
of communications I was daily in- 
volved in. I had watched with de- 
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light the play of the hands of many 
women, my mother darning socks for 
a big family, my students in classes in 
World War I knitting warm sweaters 
and mufflers for soldiers in the bloody, 
muddy, cold battlefronts. And I had 
seen adolescents, branded as morons on 
the I. Q. tests, working with fine artis- 
try and great speed with their hands 
making laces. At this, I felt, on any 
rational basis, I would have been a 
moron and they the intelligent. More- 
over, compared with an expert machin- 
ist, I was below a moron in the hand- 
ling of tools and the making of even 
such common things as nuts and bolts. 
And again, I was so impressed with a 
time-motion study of a sculptor at 
work with clay and stone, bringing 
reality beyond imitation to his images 
that I asked that the movie be shown 
me more than twenty times. And I 
asked again and again in these and 
other instances “Who is intelligent, 
and who is not.” 
Tn this long and often painful think- 
ing about intelligence, I got my first 
break from a warm and friendly visit 
witk)George Stoddard and Beth Well- 
man then of the University of Iowa. 
With sound design and scientific cãu- 
tion they had proved to my satisfaction 
that Intelligence is not a simple, single 
thing, fixed at birth by heredity, In- 
stead they showed, as I knew well from 
my own internal experience, that in- 
telligence, whatever it might be, was 
a variable component of every person- 
ality, that it wandered. It went up 
to unknown limits when restrictions 
were relaxed upon it or in crises when 
pressure were put upon it. It went 
down when one was harrassed by anx- 
ieties, when one was badly fed, or cold, 
or in love, or ill, or distracted by other 
matters than those on which one was 


, Supposed to focus his mind and atten- 
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tion, The Stoddard-Wellman studies ’ 


of illigitimates and of foster children 
and of those incarcerated in custodial 
institutions moved me one step along 


in the quarter-century pursuit of un- 


derstanding of intelligence. 


My mental fog in this area began to 


lift with Spearman’s work and his hy- 
pothesis of intelligence consisting of a 
G or General factor a sort of central 
core of knowing and seeing, plus an X 
number of specifies. I found myself 
hesitantly accepting the notion of a 
central core but I wondered if that 
core, that G factor, could always and 
everywhere in everybody be the same 
power of understanding, differing from 
one person to another only in degree 
or amount. I thought, if it existed it 
might also differ in kind because of its 
being made of different components of 
specifics. Still greater clarity came 
with Thorndike’s postulate of three in- 
telligences, rather than one—abstract, 
mechanical and social. My reaction to 
Thorndike was enthusiastic acceptance, 
except that I wondered if he had gone 
nearly far enough. I assumed that 
there might be other intelligences be- 
yond the borders of those he named. 
Thurstone headed in on the problem of 
differentiation, assuming a group fac- 
tor in mental organization. The men- 
tal qualification, however, seemed to 
me to limit his position and to leave 
out, except by implication, both physic- 
al and emotional components of in- 
telligences. Then came the war and 
little time or energy to ponder this 
basic matter. So I waited once more 
until 1948 and the publication of the 
Office of Strategic Services report 
called “Assessment of men,” written 
by a distinguished group of psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists and psychoanalysts. 

This report seemed to me to ope? 
up the whole question of intelligences 


and to point up lines of research and 


counseling that we shall not see the 
end of, in my judgment, for some cen- 
turies at least. Permit me to para- 
phrase and quote in part their most 
pertinent and significant passage: 
They grant the “operationally pre- 
cise and unequivocal” definition of in- 
telligence “as the speed and accuracy 
of the mental processes involved in re- 
sponding to specified, standard, paper 
and pencil tests.” But they object to 
this drastically limited view, for they 
are certain that if this narrow defini- 
tion is to be maintained then “another 
term will have to be selected or in- 
vented to denote the effectiveness of 
the whole system of mental operations” 
( in an individual). They feel that 
no term could be found more suitable. 
Moreover, they state flatly that there 
“are other kinds of mental ability, not 
measured by conventional paper and 
pencil tests.” These other kinds are 
involved in intelligent operations and 
are equally “entitled to be accepted as 
indications of intelligence.” They 
warn us not to dismiss this concept as 
a “mere matter of words” for already 
in our society, in general, in education, 
ete. “Intelligence is a highly valued 
symbol. If it be confined in its ap- 
plication to a particular kind of mental 
ability (eg. the academic, abstract, 
and scholastic) for sentimental rea- 
sons, ‘ the social consequences of this 
development may be considerable.” 
Therefore, this group of distin- 
guished men, would correlate the 
“term intelligence with the effective 
ness of any system of mental func- 
tions.” They would then “designate 
the nature or purpose of each distin- 
guishable system by an appropriate ad- 
jective (as Thorndike had already 
started to do with his abstract, me- 
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chanical and social) such as æsthetic, 
intelligence, social intelligence, scien- 
tific intelligence, administrative intel- 
ligence, mechanical . intelligence.” 
They would then “designate by a suit- 
able term each separable function (i.e. 
ability) that is involved in the opera- 
tion of each system such as observa- 
tional ability, evaluative ability, inter- 
pretive ability, memory ability, con- 
ceptual ability, imaginative ability, 
logical ability, predictive ability, plan- 
ning ability, manipulative ability, ete. 
ete.” 

Here, as I see it, is a chart for 
the future, a pace setter with scarcely 
a parallel in the field of human per- 
sonality, its organization, its functions 
and its implications for guidance in 
school and college, in business and in- 
dustry, in war, and in clinical counsel- 
ing and therapy. Hahn and I in two 
chapters on Aptitudes and Abilities in 
our book “General Clinical Counsel- 
ing” have somewhat extended the an- 
alysis of five of these intelligences fol- 
lowing the suggested lines of the As- @ 
sessment of Men. We deal there with 
academic, mechanical, social, erical 
and esthetic or artistic intelligences. 
We do so with these few forms and 
only briefly because we must await 
the careful critical and imaginative 
thinking, backed by much investigation 
and experiment and clinical experi- 
ence of our colleagues and successors 
for years to come before the larger as 
well as the more detailed aspects of 
the whole unfold. It is a matter of 
interest that a brief summary of this 
analysis has already caught the eye of 
directors of guidance in some six state 
departments of education and been re- 
produced and sent to all associated per- 
sonnel in counseling in those states. 

Now what are some few of the im- 
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plications for counseling of this con- 


_ cept of different intelligences replac- 


v) 


` scholasties. 


ing that of a single intelligence? 

First, we note that the OSS staff 
warns of the “social consequences” if 
we continue to cling for sentimental or 
other reasons to the notion that there is 
only one kind of intelligence and place 
emphasis upon a power to handle ab- 
stractions and verbalizations of the sort 
that enable a child, a youth, or an adult 
to handle the reading of books and the 
writing of reports of the sort that are 
required to succeed in formal educa- 
tion. Clearly this lies at the core of 
the rationalist philosophy as ex- 
pounded by Hutchins, Adler and the 
Great Books People. If this philoso- 
phy should become predominant, I can 
see no other outcome than the collapse 
of democracy and its replacement by 
an intellectual aristocracy as authori- 
tarian, as arrogant as any of the aris- 
tocracies of blood, of religion, or of 
armed power with which the history of 
man is darkly bloody. It would mean 
the control of the masses of men by the 
For counseling it would 
meai) a return to our early dichotomy 
of the academic minded and the hand 


- minded. Our job, as counselors, in 


the future would be no more than to 
separate these two; to guide the intel- 
ligent upward towards social control 
and all others downward towards the 
modern equivalent of the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water of anc- 
ient times. 

On the contrary, if the OSS concept 
of many kinds of intelligences each 
supported by multiform clusters of 
supporting abilities, interests, atti- 
tudes, and value systems is accepted, 
we get a sharply different social con- 
sequence. Here lies the road to true 
democracy. First is the clear recog- 
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nition that human society in its strug- 
gles up the long road towards peace, 
understanding, prosperity, and pro- 
gress has impelling needs for every 
kind of talent brought to its highest 
development to produce both the deep- 
est individual personal satisfaction and 
the fullest service to the groups to 
which he belongs. Second, and this is 
most important for democratic be- 
havior, we abandon our all too persis- 
tent habit of comparing things that 
cannot on any rational basis be com- 
pared. While we can judge that one 
surgeon is better than another sur- 
geon, one artist a more perfect painter 
than another, one salesman more pro- 
ductive than another, and one machin- 
ist more skilled and speedy than an- 
other—we can no longer say that the 
surgeon is superior to the artist who is 
superior to the salesman who is super- 
ior to the machinist. Third, we can, 
moreoyer, get over our foul habit of 
assuming, on the basis of the notion 
of a single intelligence, that gray hair, 
age, a pot belly and a Phi Beta Kappa 
or Sigma Xi key carry with them uni- 
versal wisdom and insight and author- 
ity to make wise pronouncements on 
war strategy polities, architecture, ed- 
ueation, and the merit of a volume of 
poetry. 

The implications for counseling of 
this concept of multiple intelligences 
each with its variant clusters of abili- 
ties, interests, attitudes, and value sys- 
tems are many. I can do no more in 
this brief time today than to name a 
few, assuming that you with your vari- 
ous rich backgrounds in counseling can 
carry on far better than I. : 

1. Counselors will see their basic 
functions more clearly than before. 
There will be a steady shifting from 
attempts at the diagnosis and treat- 
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ment of deficiencies towards the iden- 
tification of different kinds of intelli- 
gences and discovery of the Gestalt con- 
stellations of traits, skills, etc., ete. 
While not. at all denying the impor- 
tance of both remedial and preventive 
work, the stress will be increasingly 
upon finding ways to support, nour- 
ish and develop talent, conceiving that 
the growth of powers by this process in 
any human being leads to increasing 
self-confidence, insight, learning, and 
health. It may be that this process 
will in most instances turn out to be 
the best mode of both remedial and 
preventive therapy. 

2, Counselors, while continuing to 
develop in themselyes and their coun- 
selees the important understanding of 
occupational fields and levels, will 
more and more be able to break down 
and destroy in themselves and their 
students or clients the habit of compar- 
ing uncomparable occupations one with 
another to the exaltation of one and 
the derrogation of another. If this 
can be well and fully done, I am con- 
fident that it will have many important 
effects both in individuals and in hu- 
man relations. It should much mitig- 
ate false feelings of inferiority and 
superiority. It should tear down 
the Horatio-Alger-Bigger-and-Better- 
Big-Shot complex that so permeates 
our American thinking and feeling and 
that sends so many of our potentially 
useful youngsters off into erippling 
fantasy and schizophrenic dreaming, or 
into what Klopfer calls “the drive not 
to achieve.” It should greatly soften 
the conflicts between parents and chil- 
dren over vocational goals and life 
styles. Tt should develop in us all not 
only a new tolerance but a deeper ap- 
preciation of and warmth towards 


others who think, feel and behave quite 
differently than do we. 

3. While trained counselors have 
in the past half century gone a long 
way in the study of variant patterns of 
human Gestalt personalities; patterns 
of school and college courses and cur- 
ricula; patterns of training and exper- 
jence; patterns of job operations and 
job families; patterns of marital and 
family life, of social, economic, and 
political organization—and while they 
have gone some distance in integrating 
these multiple factors in the counseling 
situation—I think this is only the be- 
ginning, the first primitive pass at 
what our successors will be doing in 
patterning in another fifty or a hun- 
dred years. Let us take an example 
from the OSS report and speculate 
upon some of the things counselors may 
be doing with and fora student in col- 
lege fifty years from now. 

‘Assume then a time when the pres- 
ent renaissance in American art is at 
its peak. Our people no longer look y; 
upon its practice as impractical, or 
upon its practitioners as long-paired, 
pantywaist freaks. We don’t compare 
them with businessmen, engineers, doc- 
tors. We pay them a steady wage ac- 
cording to their field and level of com- 
petence. A freshman appears in the 
counselors office and says he thinks 
maybe he would like to be an artist. 
Tn the testing and interviews that fol- 
Jow the counselor would do a complex 
job of patterning. First he would 
probe for sesthetic intelligence in gen- 
eral, its kind and degree. This he 
would break down into a determination 
of kind within kind, attempting to find 
out where his student’s greatest po- 
tentials lay—in appreciation of art, in. 
its interpretation, in its creation, or in 
its analysis, for each of these broadly 
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are different kinds of esthetic intel- 
ligence as Hahn and I have tried to 
indicate. Then would come an at- 
tempt to find the best field—architec- 
ture, acting, painting, sculpture, writ- 
ing, ete.—and the potential level with- 
in that sub-field. Assume that the evi- 
dence collected to this point resulted 
in a tentative diagnosis of possibly 
high creative intelligence in painting. 
Then the counselor would go after 
the determination of the constellation 
of surrounding and supporting abili- 
ties. He would ask such questions as: 
How keen are this counselee’s observa- 
tional powers as to color, form, texture, 
movement? Does he see wholes as an 
optic or only parts as a haptic, mole- 
cular or molar? What kind and de- 
gree of imaginative ability does he 
possess? Of conceptual ability? Of 
memory ability of things once seen? 
What of his interpretive ability if his 
paintings are to have meaning beyond 
sterile reproduction? What is his 
motor manipulative ability, his coord- 
"Mnation of eye, brain, arm and hand? 
Ts it gross or fine so that he can paint 
the sit¥le eyelashes on a portrait or 
give the impression of an eyebrow with, 
a gob of color on a pallette knife? 
What of his evaluative ability as to 
what he has done and others have 
done? ete. ete. The counselor mean- 
while would be going into other impor- 
tant parts of the patterning of this 
student—into his value system, for 
what he holds most dear will permeate 
all his work, will motivate his learning 
and his training thru the tedious hours 
of practice in essential skills. He will 
go into his measured interests. He will 
enquire into the question as to whe- 
ther this student has the ability to 
work alone at an easel for weeks at a 
time with little or no association with 
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his kind, and whether he can withstand 
the sometimes long periods of lying 
fallow and unproductive that seem to 
come to every creative man or woman. 

The counselor may know by that 
time how to probe into another factor 
of human ability that relates itself to 
many types of intelligences—that is 
the sense of time and timing. Now 
don’t mistake me. I know that a lot 
of research has been done on timing 
and the ability to do timing in music, 
in industrial studies of machine and 
other operations, in the dance and in 
many kinds of sports. But the coun- 
selors and researchers of the future 
will go much wider and deeper than 
any have gone yet into these elemen- 
tal factors. They will ask themselves: 
How about social timing? Family 
timing? Timing in love making? 
Political, social, economie timing? 
What makes the differences between 
the lackadaisacal hibernating bear and 
the eager beaver ? Between the procras- 
tinator the too-later and the too-soon- 
er? How does the child with one or 
another of these undeveloped intelli- 
gences learn to hit things “on-the- 
nose,” to be always at the crest? Iam 
convinced that much of the success or 
failure of one person or another in this 
world résts upon the presence or ab- 
sence of this ability. How may it be 
identified? How may it be taught by 
teachers or counselors? You and I 
recognize through a glass darkly that 
some of our most unhappy and 
disturbed people are those who are able 
only to dream of the future; that 
others are distraught because they can 
see only as with tunnel-vision the pet- 
ty busyness of this moment or of this 
day. Others are in agony because 
their eyes are fixed upon the past and 
they are beset by nostalgic longing for 
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“good old days” that never were. And 


it seems clear that those who have time- 


perspective, who act in the present 
upon a 360 degree view of then, now, 
and to come, are by all odds the best 
adjusted personalities we know. And 
yet, as counselors at this time we have 
few if any ways by which we can read- 
ily find in our counselees the kind, de- 
gree, scope, and intensity of this abil- 
ity to hold figure-ground in a time 
perspective or control our actions and 
behavior with effective timing. I 
have sought in vain for awareness of 
this problem and for any intention to 
explore it. True, Henri Bergson ap- 
proaches the broad outlines of the phil- 
osophical and psychological considera- 
tions of it in his various works and 
especially in his “Time and Free 
Will.” Then there is that far too little 
known ponderous tome called “A Short 
Introduction in the History of Human 
Stupidity” that has an imaginative 
chapter on the subject. There is a 
professional volume in education on 
“The Tardy Child.” But of solid re- 
search, there seems to be none. 

4. My fourth point in these impli- 
cations for counseling of this theory of 
multiple intelligences, as implied in 
the other three and especially in what 
I have said about time and timing abil- 
ity is the obvious need as we make 
headway on this complex business for 
many more and better tools and tech- 
niques. We are far along the route of 
gathering a useful kit for discovering 
the presence or absence of abstract, 
academic intelligence and its various 
sub-types. We have made consider- 
able progress in devising instruments 
for the measurement of some forms of 
mechanical intelligence. Group dy- 
namics, sociometry, sociography, etc. 
are by way of inventing the first prim- 
itive gimmicks to give us clues to social 


intelligence in its many forms. The 
makers of value and attitude scales are 
slowly perfecting their tools for our 
use. Strong and others have taken us 
far down the road of assessing basic 
interests. Psychiatry and psycho- 
analysis are finding ways to probe 
deeper and deeper into motives, drives, 
aspirations and the other wellsprings 
of human endeavor and developing new 
and better projective devices for the 
readier diagnosis of these things. 

But when I look over even the whol- 
ly incomplete list of essential and basic 
abilities set up in the passage quoted 
from the OSS Staff, I realize how far 
we have to go before we will have the 
instruments with which to do adequate 
counseling. When I see some 1200 
pages in the “Third Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook” devoted to the de- 
seription and criticism of tests, and a 
paltry six only alloted to all of the ar- 
tistie intelligences and the abilities 
that support them I think again how 
little our beginnings are. And then I 
thumb through these pages and no- C 
where do I see more than a em oc- 
casional clue to timing and nonfat all 
to the sense of time perspective. By 
hunt for something on conceptual abil- 
ity, on imaginative and creative think- 
ing as different from critical thinking 
and catch only the faintest of glimmers 
of what might come out of projective 
tests in the course of the long swing 
and the labor of many workers. 

‘All of this then gives my reasons for 
thinking that we must incessantly work 
at the concept of intelligences rather 
than intelligence, going thru the ever- 
lasting process of finer and finer differ- 
entiation at the same time that our 
main job must always be the synthesis 
and integration of these manifold fac- 
tors in the main job of assessing and 
helping human peings. G 
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HE changed concept of the func- 
tion of the American high school 
made it necessary to change the 

curriculum. The interest of educators 
in psychology and child development 
led to concern for the growth of each 
individual child. One important re- 
sult has been the development of the 
core program on the junior high school 
level. 

The core program is identified by a 
great variety of names. Among them 
are General Education, Unified Stud- 
ies, Common Learnings, Basic Living, 

%) Social Living, and the Integrated Pro- 
gram. All of the names suggest a 
cours) of general education. For the 
purposes of this discussion, the term 
core will be used to indicate programs 
of general education. 

There are two major ideas which 
are common to the current concept of 
core. The first idea is that the pro- 
gram offerings provide experiences 
needed by all youth. The second idea 
is that these experiences cut across sub- 
ject matter lines, 

Practices in implementing a core 
program very widely. At one ex- 
treme is the experience core, in which 
real life problems motivate all living 
and learning experiences. In seeking 
solutions to their problems, boys and 


girls, working in.groups or committees, 
make community surveys and seek in- 
formation through trips, interviews, 
and research, They organize their 
findings, and present them with recom- 
mendations for school and community 
action. At the opposite extreme is the 
subject matter core which is character- 
ized by extensive textbook study and 
formal procedures in class. In the 
great majority of core programs a com- 
bination of English and Social Studies 
forms the theme for study. This com- 
bination is consideréd valid because 
these subjects are “constants” and con- 
tain learnings needed by all youth. 

A fundamental concept in executing 
a core program is that the quality of 
learning which takes place is in direct 
proportion to the quality of the human 
relatioaship which prevails in it. 
Therefore, successful core teaching de- 
pends largely on pupil-teacher plan- 
ning. The teacher, as the most ex- 
perienced member of the group, plays 
a vital role in stimulating and guiding 
the planning: Equally important is 
the teacher’s role in assisting in the 
solution of problems, finding ways of 
presenting the findings, and in aiding 
the evaluation which sets new goals. 
At no time may a core teacher abdicate 
his position as guide and experienced 
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co-worker. Together the teacher and 
the pupils plan learning .experiences 
rich in human relationships. 

Let’s take a problem facing a core 
class in a junior high school in Balti- 
more County. Here, the teacher fol- 
lows a middle road between the experi- 
ence core and the subject matter core. 
Let’s say that the class is studying Can- 
ada and has decided to find out how 
ways of living in Canada resemble 
those in the United States. With the 
teacher’s guidance they have analyzed 
the problem and have suggested that 
the following might have had consider- 
able influence on ways of living in 
Canada: } 

Tk Racial origins 

II. | Geographical influences 

III. Historical influences: expan- 

sion, Indians, Mounties 

IV. Religions 

V. Cultural developments: mu- 

sic, arts, crafts, literature 

VI. Education and travel 

VII. French Quebec 

This analysis of the problem has 
helped fulfill one of the major lan- 
guage arts aims of the core program. 
The boys and girls have used their 
present knowledge to infer and to anti- 
cipateʻsolutions, both important aspects 
of thinking. 

Now, the task facing the class and 
the teacher is to plan a method of at- 
tack. Everyone is to engage in a 
worthwhile learning activity which 
will (1) serve the individual’s needs, 
and (2) contribute to the total under- 
standing of the problem. Jim sug- 
gests group work. This is a reason- 
able suggestion because of the large 
area to be surveyed. Still working as 
a unit, the class and teacher list ap- 
propriate learning activities for the 


topics in the analysis. Among many ae 
ideas presented are: : ‘ 

I. Bar graphs showing the racial 
composition of both Canada 
and the United States with 
statements indicating major 
likenesses and differences. 

II. Temperature, rainfall, and. 
physical maps, accompanied by 
a statement of conclusions, 

TIT. Committee reports on: the role 
of the Indian in Canadian life, 
the Group of Seven artists, 
how French Catholic Quebec 
has hindered and/or helped 
Canadian unity, what needs in 
colonial Canada were met by — 
handicrafts, and progressive 
steps in the solution of the 
travel problem. 

TV. Models: Hudson Bay Company 
fur trading post, totem pole, 

V. Collections: paintings by Oan- 
adian artist, recordings of 
work-songs 

The list presents many challenges. 
But first, the class must consider 47 
sources. The school and town library 
are suggested. The museum wül ar- 
range an illustrated talk. Tom’s un- 
cie, who worked for one year on the 
Canal project, is enlisted for classroom 
duty. 

By this time, interest is so aroused 
and ideas so abundant that the students 
are anxious to form their committees. 
Under the leadership of the committee 
chairmen, work is begun on the selected 
topics. Material is collected, organ- 
ized, and prepared for presentation. 

The further the work progresses, the 
more both teacher and class recognize 
the need for definite direction in per- ~ 
forming the multitudinous tasks out- 
lined. The teacher locates and sug- 
gests references and study materials 
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which better serve the ability levels of 
individuals. Difficulty with new words 
calls for some phonetic and structural 
analyses. Poor outlines set the stage 
for a lesson on outlining skills. Co- 
operatively, standards are developed 
for good oral reports. The trip to the 
museum becomes a reality. 

The boys and girls have discovered 
Mrs, Mike, Ernest Thompson Seton, 
Stephen Leacock, and Robert W, Serv- 
ice. Excited imaginations eagerly 
evolve a story in which 8th grade Tim- 
my enacts the role of a Royal Canadian 
Mounted , Policeman rescuing a 
stranded gold miner. With chuckles, 
each writes his own parody of “Ill 
Stay in Canada.” 

Finally, the time comes when each 
committee may report its findings to 
the class. The most important part of 
this presentation is the cooperative 
evaluation. “Did we learn how each 
of the listed topics contributed to Can- 
adian ways of living? How does the 
Canadian way of living compare with 
ours? Were the reports easy to listen 
to? Why? What language arts skills 
mush we continue to work on? How 
have our conceptions about Canada 
changed ?”? ) 

In this classroom, the teacher has 
used the interests and needs of his stu- 
dents to guide them to a better fulfill- 
ment of their capabilities. Through 
group work, initiative, leadership, and 
cooperation were developed. Boys 
and girls further developed their think- 
ing powers in a functional situation 
where they recognized a problem, an- 
alyzed it, and divided the responsibil- 
ity for solving it. They studied, or- 
ganized their findings, and presented a 
report for class evaluation. The teach- 
er was able to analyze the attitudes, 
abilities, and habits of his students as 
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they worked. The evident need pro- 
vided adequate motivation for develop- 
ing techniques to help them. 

The long core period, usually two 
or three periods a day, gave the core 
teacher time for longer association 
with his pupils. Personal competen- 
cy was more adequately appraised. 
Opportunity was provided for adapt 
ing the instructional program to meet 
the needs of the pupils in different sit 
uations, Individual and group work 
was skillfully guided to satisfy both 
needs and abilities, 

The satisfactory execution of a core 
program challenges the best in the 
teacher, He must like and under- 
stand adolescents. Informal tech- 
niques for enriching his knowledge of 
boys and girls must be developed. The 
teacher must have the ability to set up 
learning situations and then to provide 
democratic leadership during class and 
group activities. These techniques 
for obtaining information about chil- 
dren, for meeting their needs, and for 
working together are the essence of 
good guidance. 

The core teacher is the heart of the 
guidance program in the junior high 
schools of Baltimore County. No one 
else has so many opportunities to help 
boys and girls make meaningful deci- 
sions. No one else has so great a need - 
to obtain and interpret data concern- 
ing members of the class. However, 
no core teacher is expected to perform 
guidance functions which tax the 
teachers’ specific skills or demand time 
beyond a reasonable limit. In order 
to make it possible for the core teacher 
to make a maximum contribution ie 
the guidance program, organized guid- 
ance services are available in every 
school. These services include special- 
ists, research, and in-service training. 
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There is, then, a place for the speci- 
alist in the guidance program. One 
or more counselors are assigned to 
every junior high school. Teacher 
and counselor recognize the many 
levels at which counseling takes place. 
They accept the principle that it is a 


matter of ethics to make a referral to 


a specialist when it becomes apparent 
that the skills required are beyond the 
ability of the teacher or the counselor. 

The school nurse, who is on full- 
time duty, receives all cases which give 
any indication of physical problems. 

On a county level the services of a 
clinical psychologist are available to 
the counselor. The psychologist in 
turn uses the psychiatric services avail- 
able in Baltimore and the state. 

A group of visiting teachers in the 
Pupil Personnel department provides 
home visits and social case studies. Tn 
turn referrals are made by this depart- 
ment to social agencies and courts. 

Other valuable referral services are 
those provided by the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Department and by the 
Employment Security Division. 

In short, the counselor in a school 
has a wealth of referral services to 
offer the core teacher. 

A county-wide test program provides 
much needed information concerning 
the individual child. The program in- 
cludes tests of mental ability, achieve- 
ment, interests, and some special apti- 
tudes, A comparison of achievement 
and ability is made for each child in 
an effort to discover those children 
whose achievement fall too far below 
or too much above the level of ability. 
When results have been reevaluated 
for accuracy of testing, those cases 
which still show gross differences are 
referred for counseling. In almost 


every instance these prove to be chil- 
dren with real problems. 

Children with learning problems are 
referred for clinical testing and an an- 
alysis of the child’s learning diffieul- 
ties. The clinical psychologist spends 
considerable time interpreting learn- 
ing difficulties to parents and teachers. 

The counselor, under the leadership 
of the principal, endeavors to interpret 
guidance functions to teachers, pupils, 
and parents. The quality of the pro- 
gram in any school is directly related 
to the quality of leadership provided 
by the principal, and to the amount of 
time devoted to the exchange of think- 
ing relative to guidance needs and 
problems. Those schools with the best 
programs make frequent use of coun- 
selors in faculty meetings, P. ASAS 
meetings, and community projects. 

One of our best in-service training 


devices is the use of the case-confer- 


ence method. A carefully prepared 
ease report is presented to all faculty 
members working with a child. The 
formal presentation by counselor, 
nurse, visiting teacher, and core teach- 
er is then discussed by the atire 
group. A plan of action or at least a 
difection of thinking is sought. Teach- 
ers find this a valuable approach to un- 
derstanding behavior. 

The guidance committee offers an- 
other opportunity for teachers to un- 
derstand and to help make guidance 
policies in their school. Guidance þe- 
comes much more than a mopping-up 
activity in schools with active guidance 
committees, The most interesting 
guidance committee in Baltimore 
County is one which includes a student 
auxiliary committee sponsored by the 
Student Council. 

There are no required courses 1m 
guidance, but guidance is an integral 
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part of the entire educational program, 
Units on personality and orientation to 
the educational and occupational world 
are included in the core program. This 
is a more natural process and provides 
a better motivation. Another advan- 
tage is that the counselor is free to per- 
form tasks requiring his special skills 
and training. 

Orientation work begins with an ar- 
tienlation program in the spring. The 
best programs include visits of sixth 
graders to the secondary school they 
are to enter in the fall. Core classes 
play an important role in this program. 
The first days in the new school year 
are used for orientation of new stu- 
dents, especially seventh graders. 

The core program in the ninth grade 
offers two units of work related to the 
problem of educational planning. The 
first unit Myself and Others gives the 
pupil an opportunity to look at himself 
and to recognize his interests, abilities, 
and needs. A later unit Living in the 
World of Work is designed to help him 
plan his educational program in the 
seniar high school in terms of his vo- 
eational interests and plans. Parent 
conferences play an important role 
here and some serious thinking is done 
by child and parents. The culminat- 
ing activity of the unit is the develop- 
ment of a planned program for each in- 
dividual for the three years of senior 
high school. Counselors are available 
as consultants and to provide addition- 
al materials for study. 

Counselors are members of curricu- 
lum committees and so help to formul- 
ate plans for curriculum experiences 
related to guidance needs. 

Follow-up studies are an essential 
aspect of the counselor's work, for it is 
in studies of this nature that we dis- 
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cover the effectiveness of our educa- 
tional program. Continuous evalua- 
tion of curriculum experiences is pos- 
sible only when follow-up studies are 
carefully made and interpreted. One 
group receiving considerable attention 
at the present time is the 16 year olds 
who seem to have received all that 
formal education can offer them. A 7 
16 year old, who has a readiness for ~ 
work, and whose level of achievement ; 
has reached his low level of ability, is 
encouraged by the psychologist to take 
a job. The counselor accepts respon- 
sibility for his placement and endeav- 
ors to keep in touch with the youth 
after his withdrawal from school. The 
efficiency of this policy can only be de- 
termined after: a period of research 
studies designed to determine the qual- 
ity and amount of adjustment made by ~ 
this group. ; 
This discussion has been concerned 
primarily with guidance as an integ- 
rated part of core. However, it must 
be pointed out that guidance plays an 
equally vital and functional part in all 4 
phases of the total school program in ~ 
Baltimore County. The entire staff 
continually works to discover the needs 
of the boys and girls on every school ~ 
level and to adjust the program to their 
needs. 4 
Such a continually evolving guid- 
ance program requires a comprehensive 
approach. Formal and informal eval- 
uation techniques are used. Guidance f 
services vary from school to school ac- 7 
cording to needs and interpretations, 
Curriculum experiences are frequently — 
re-evaluated and revised in the light ” 
of current findings. Teachers an 
staff are aware of the value of an 1- 
tegrated program and work coopera- A 
tively toward that goal. i 
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S INCE the fall of 1946 school 
camping has been part of the cur- 
riculum of the Wayne Grammar 

School in Radnor Township School 

District, Pennsylvania. Beginning as 

an experiment with one fifth grade 

class whose teacher was interested in 
camping, the program has steadily de- 
veloped until today, by the end of the 
sixth grade, each of the Wayne Gram- 
mar School children has had four 
camping experiences. These trips last 
from three days to a week. ‘They oc 
cur during the fifth and sixth grades 
and are so planned that one comes in 
the fall, one in the winter, and two in 
the spring. - 
After edch trip the children and the 
teacher evaluate their experience. 

Then the staff themselves come toge- 
ther for an evaluation. In spite of the 
many difficulties encountered in carry- 
ing out the program the staff Has al- 

ways enthusiastically endorsed its con- 

tinuance. Opportunities for use of 
the three “ps” in situations where 
there is a vital need for them; the 
opportunity to study natural science 
and natural history in the field; the 
need for careful planning and fore- 
sight; the necessity for knowing what 
is required in providing a well bal- 
anced diet; the fun of good fellowship; 
the delight of close contact with the 
out-of-doors . . . . all of these values 
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the staff has found in the camping pro- 
gram. Interestingly enough, however, 
it is for none of these reasons that the 
teachers always decide to continue the 
camping program regardless of difi- 
culties. Again and again they come 
back to the fact that the camping ex- 
perience gives them the chance to study 
and know children in a way that no- 
thing else can. ‘i 

Tt is this phase of the camping pro- 
gram, the child study phase, that will 
be discussed more fully in this paper 
for our teachers have found that 
through our camping program we get 
to know our children more fully than 
we could otherwise, and, therefore, we 
are able to give children better g 
ance. 

„Guidance we define as anything and 
everything the teacher does to help the 
child know himself better and, in the 
light of that self-knowledge, to formul- 
ate and carry out his plans. In brief, 
guidance in our thinking is help to- 
ward constructive gelf-direction and 
independence. 

Our camping program requires that 
the boys and girls plan their own 
meals, buy all their own food, prepare 
the meals and clean up afterward. 
This, obviously, is genuine responsi- 
bility of the first order, It puts the 
children’s work to the acid test of real- 
ity. In the planning periods at school, 
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teachers and children, too, become 
aware of those whom they can depend 
upon for accurate reports and careful 
workmanship. Those who are willing 
to take a chance without checking on 
an estimate of food or cost; those who 
are satisfied to “guess” that this will 
be enough or all right; those who are 
willing and able to go step by step in 
gathering their information ; those who 
can organize and those who can’t; all 
such qualities and abilities are brought 
to light during the camp planning at 
school. It may be argued, and rightly 
so, that any good curriculum other 
than camp does the same kind of sift- 
ing and sorting. However, the point 
to be emphasized here is that this sub- 
ject matter brings forth an interest 
arid an enthusiasm which causes the 
varying abilities, work habits, and 
traits of character to be seen more eas- 
ily than at other times. The alert 
teacher is constantly observing the chil- 
dren, taking actual and mental notes 
and building a knowledge of the child 
that is invaluable. 

‘Tye camping experience is always a 
fruitful place to study human rela- 
tions. The children are together dùr- 
ing the entire twenty-four hours of the 
day. The teacher sees them in work 
and play combinations and group sit- 
uations that would never occur any 
place except at camp. Moreover, our 
children work out their own cooking 
groups, cabin groups, sleeping groups, 
study groups and play groups for the 
camping trip. Determining the per- 
sonnel of these groups is always one 
of the most difficult of the children’s 
problems. During the process the 
teacher learns much of the reasons for 
a child’s choice of companions and 
what his real status in the group is. 


During this time, too, many opportun- 
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ities occur for the frank analysis of 
personality. Frequently greąt strides 
are made in helping a child appreciate 
the reason why he is not popular and 
another one is, and vice versa. No- 
thing else in the usual school program, 
—not committee work, nor club 
groups, nor even square dancing,—per- 
mits such disclosures of group struc- 
ture and the individual’s relation to it. 
Teachers have said over and over that 
the camping experience is worth hav- 
ing if for no other reason that the 
chance it gives them to see the actual 
social make-up of the class. 
Concomitant with the detailed and 
and thorough knowledge of human re- 
lations that camping develops is the 
discovery of the habits of thought and 
behavior of the children. Ways of 
thinking are bared that otherwise 
would never be uncovered. The teach- 
er realizes that one child’s thinking is 
constructive, another’s destructive. 
This one’s is direct while that one’s 
is circuitous. One is optimistic and 
another pessimistic. Here is one dar- 
ing and experimental in outlook and 
there is another fearful and cautious. 
Frequently, prejudices, often unsus- 
pected by the individual, are brought 
to the surface. After all, it is one 
thing to say that all men are brothers, 
regardless of race or religion, and quite 
another to live with members of a dif- 
ferent race or religion for several days 
or a week! Here, too, our teachers 
have felt that this is not a case of the 
camp program disclosing these things 
to a greater degree than another part of 
the curriculum, but of the camp pro 
gram being the only part of the curri- 
culum which discloses these qualities. 
The camp program, too, shows those 
children who are temperamentally 
geared to respond to the sensory pleas- 
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ure of the out-of-doors. The student 
of mathematics and the book-worm 
may be unaware of the myriad small 
sounds of the forest; of the pungent 
smell of the earth after rain or of the 
meadow under the noonday sun. The 
rhythm of the fleeing deer may pass 
unnoticed; the colors in the rocks be 
unseen. At camp the child who finds 
the turtle and the newt, the one who 
hears the soft whirr of the mourning 
dove and catches the flash of the hum- 
ming-bird takes the lead. As a result 
he gains a respect he never had. Then, 
because we take a small reference li- 
brary to camp, the stage is set for the 
scholar and the child of the earth to 
come together in mutual respect and 
with the wise guidance of the teacher 
each broadens the understanding of the 
other at the same time that he comes 
to realize and value his own particular 
“hent.” 

Only at camp can we discover the 
child who is afraid of the dark, or the 
one who cries for his mother and 
dreads to face the days without some 
contact with her. Only at camp is 
there the opportunity to observe the 
complete cycle of the day with its 
round of varying responsibilities, hab- 
its of personal needs and the constant 
action, reaction and interaction of per- 
sonalities. 


In a word, the camp program is our 
richest source of child study. Know- 
ing children, understanding them in- 
dividually and as members of a parti- 
cular group playing varying roles 
within that group, the teacher plans 
more effectively for the class as a whole 
and for each child in the class. The 
teacher is, therefore, able to help the 
child know the kind of person he is, 
_... his character strengths and weak- 
nesses, his abilities and disabilities, his 
talents and his lacks, his interests and 
disinterests. 

Tt should be noted, too, that the 
camp situation allows children to know 
the teacher in a way not possible other- 
wise, This in turn establishes a sec- 
urity which begets confidence ‘and 
trust. In such an atmosphere the child 
more readily works with and talks with 
the teacher. 

Because of the mutual respect þe- 
tween children and teacher and because 
of the teachers’ deep understanding of” 
each child, it is possible to provide 
more effectively the opportunty for 
experiences which lead the child step 
by step into an ever-increasing free- 
dom of socially constructive self-direc- 
tion where guidance becomes less and 
Jess necessary. 
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A Parent’s Views on ‘Guidance 


By ROBERT E. BECKMAN 
Supervising Principal, Lewisburg Schools 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


ECAUSE I have spent twenty- 
seven years in public school 
work, it will be difficult for me 

to separate the portion of me labeled 
school teacher from that labeled par- 
ent. Hence I request your indulgence 
in case I may seem to speak from the 
-~ wrong corner. There is also the ques- 
tion of whether this expression should 
be limited to one parent’s views on 
guidance for his children or whether 
it should include a composite view of 
the average parent. Since it is much 
easier for me to know my own views 
rather than those of others, I will in 
most cases consider the former. How- 
ever, since I have on various occasions 
run head-on into feelings of other par- 
„ents relative to details of the guidance 
~ program, the “typical parent,” if there 
is any,such animal, will also be con- 
sideree 
It is important, first of all, to re“ 
cognize that nearly all of us parents 
are conservative in our educational 
thinking, regardless of our age to ac- 
quire 1953 models in the field of gad- 
gets. Recently at a dinner gathering 
I chanced to remark that, in the school 
of today, a child learns to read before 
he learns the alphabet. Immediately 
the wife of a college professor of Eng- 
lish rejoined, “Do they ever learn the 
alphabet?” This was promptly fol- 
lowed by this question from an elderly 
gentleman: “Do you teach them cal- 
culus before arithmetic?” In each 
ease the thinking seemed to be that, 
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since the method was different fi 
the traditional, it must of necessity b 
wrong or doomed to fail. M 
times, when parents have been pre 
during my counseling certain pupil 
against electing some subject as plane 
geometry or Latin, I have met this 
tort from papa or mama: “I took i 
when I was in school and it never hi 
me,” If most of us are as cautious, 
and I believe we are, it would be well 
for guidance personnel to take note of 
the great need for better and m 
thorough public relations, 

Guidance should not be presented to K 
parents as something either new or ~ 
technical. No doubt good teachers — 
have always “guided” their pupils, but 
until recently there was no organized 
program and much was left to chance. 
Like the health program of that day 
which ignored one till he became ill, 
so the school took no particular notice — 
of one /ill he came to be in serious 4 
trouble.. Today there is greater em- 
phasis on preventive measures with the 
aim of solving problems before they. 
become large. 

As a parent I would wish to think 
of guidance not as a separate depart- 
ment of the school program, but as 
something that permeates the entire 
program of the school. In a large 
sense all of education is guidance and 
cannot be set apart, hence the pur 
poses of a guidance program would 
much the same as the broad e 
tional aims. The primary pu 
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would seem to me to be that of helping 
the pupil to discover and better under- 
stand himself and his environment. 
The obvious sequel to this would be to 
assist the pupil in finding a place in 
the school society consistent with his 
potentialities. 

In desiring effective guidance for 
my child I would consider the home- 
room teacher as a key person. Since 
most elementary schools are not strong- 
ly departmentalized, the one teacher 
with whom a child spends most of the 
school day would be the person of 
greatest influence. A good balance be- 
tween firmness on the one hand and 
sympathetic understanding on the 
other will become a major factor in 
helping the child become a socialized 
individual. In the high school I 
would hope that my child might be so 
fortunate as to have the same home- 
room teacher throughout his stay in 
that school. Such a person would be 
in a key position to do much wise coun- 
seling; and if the homeroom really is 
what the term implies, the teacher 
would in most cases be much closer to 
the student than teachers of particu- 
lar subject matter courses. These Jat- 
ter teachers may be different for each 
year of the child’s stay in schoo and 
that is why it is preferable that “each 
pupil have the same homeroom teacher 
for a three-year span when possible. 

For the junior high years I would 
hope that my child might be so fortun- 
ate as to have outstanding teachers in 
such special fields as music, art, health, 
homemaking and industrial arts. This 
period in the child’s life is one when 
new interests, aptitudes and leanings 
frequently emerge, and the teacher in 
such a field has a rare opportunity to 
assist the child in the development of 
new insights, understandings and ap- 
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preciations. Since differentiation in 
courses generally comes at the end of 
the junior high period, all the teachers 
here play a significant role in helping 
the pupil find himself. 

No phase of guidance is more sig- 
nificant than that in the social-moral 
area, When an adolescent first discov- 
ers the opposite sex, while also learn- 
ing about himself, new attitudes and 
values frequently replace those former- 
ly held. I am indeed glad that boys 
and girls are no longer sent to separate 
schools or scheduled in separate classes 
as was once the case. Nothing is more 
important than that they learn natural 
and wholesome attitudes toward each 
other, and the school can contribute 
much to this. Each teacher who comes 
in contact with the child will by his 
own behavior patterns and by sympa- 
thetic- understanding of the pupil’s 
problems contribute something to the 
moral and social development of the 
pupil. 

The period of adolescence is a time 
in the lives of many young people when 
much guidance is needed in the realm 
of religious belief and matters of faith. 
More conversions occur during the 
high school years than in any similar 
period. It is also true that many who 
were quite faithful in religious obliga- 
tions up to this point suddenly experi- 
ence a change of attitude and are very 
much at sea in their religious beliefs. 
Many schools have made their students 
available for “released time” pro 
grams of religious education conducted 
by church groups. In this matter I 
can only speak for myself, but while 
recognizing the need for such guidance 
T feel strongly that in no way is it the 
obligation of the public schools to pro- 
vide either the time or instruction in 
this area. Our schools have been re- 
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quired to add innumerable subject mat- 
ter fields and assume added functions 
not hitherto theirs to such an extent 
that even now we may be spreading 
ourselves dangerously thin. However 
it can be said without fear of contra- 
diction that every classroom and school 
situation should encourage, promote 
and require in so far as possible a high 
level of Christian conduct. If schools 
fail to do this they would seem to have 
failed in everything. 

It would be my hope as a parent 
that my child would have the benefit of 
expert advice and counsel relative to 
selection of ‘curricula and elective 
courses, In order to advise soundly it 
will be necessary to know the interests 
and abilities of the child as well as his 
particular attitudes and problems. 
This will mean that a broad testing 
program will have been administered 
to take these measures. Probably 
there should be a mental test given in 
each three year span of the public 
school program, in addition to aptitude 
and interest inventories, personality 
development measures and various 
achi’vement tests somewhere along the 
line. Since many pupils have the 
‘same tendencies as adults in overload- 
ing their programs and lives, I would 
hope that the guidance services of the 
school would restrain my child should 
he attempt more than he can do thor- 
oughly. j 

Discipline is a term not in very good 
repute today because it suggests to 
many undue severity or even harsh- 
ness. However there is still as great 
a need as before fox adequate measures 
of group control, to the extent that each 
child is required to be a well controlled 
person who is constantly mindful of 
the rights of others. I once heard a 
school principal use this phrase: 
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“Every child has a right to be disci- 
plined.” Probably no pupil would. 
ever insist upon such a “right,” but it 
is frequently true of young people that 
they will give as much as is required 
of them and not very much more. If 
this is true it would seem unfair to a 
child if he were not required to per- 
form on his higher levels. 

One of the excellent goals of the 
public schools is sound health for every 
child. While this is not always pos- 
sible of full attainment, no aim can be 
of greater importance. There is dang- 
er in leaving this assignment wholly to 
the teacher of health. It is well to 
remember also that in the mind of the 
typical high school pupil the health 
program is mainly the physical educa- 
tion and sports program of the school. 
More stress might well be laid on the 
importance of proper diet in relation 
to sound health. Candy and soft drink 
vending machines in school buildings 
would seem to be inconsistent with 
known diet facts and school aims. 

Guidance is of many varieties and 
phases including the social, moral, edu- 
cational and vocational. Regardless 
of the form the school guidance pro- 
gram may take in its organization, 
probably nothing will contribute s0 
muck toward helping young people as 
a fine corps of teachers. The child as- 
signed to teachers who are bigger than 
their subject-matter fields is indeed 
fortunate. ` Specializing in narrowing 
subject-matter areas is good in that it 


_ helps one to learn more thoroughly, but 


there is the accompanying danger of 
knowing too little about other fields 
and of glorifying one’s own interest 
areas while belittling those of others. 
How fortunate is the child who learns 
English in every class throughout the 
day rather than in English class only. 
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Should not all teachers be health teach- 
ers? And what of the social studies 
teacher who is a complete blank where 
figures are involved? Or the voca- 
tional teacher who is a social illiter- 
ate? That teacher who possesses 
broad interests will live in a larger 
world and will thus be able to help 
his pupils to do the same, and it is 
also likely that his judgments and scale 


of values will be sound in comparison 
to those of the too specialized teacher. 
Probably nothing would be more diffi- 
cult than to assemble a faculty of such 
high qualifications, but there is good 
reason to believe that each succeeding 
year a greater number of first rate per- 
sons is attracted to the field. If this 
is true the picture cannot but be bright- 
er ahead. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK REVIEWS 


Tales of the Western World. Collected 
by Ruth Elgin Suddeth and Constance Gay 
Morenus. Illustrated by Warren Hunter. 
Austin (Texas). The Steck Company. 
1953. $2.50. : 

Thirty-eight tales, one- more interesting 
than the next, have been collected from 
among the folk tales of our western world 
to make up this most attractive book. 
There are animal myths, tales of imagina- 
tion, stories of leaders and chiefs, and ac- 
counts of some very clever characters. 
The reader is taken to the Andes, the 
Pampas, Central America, the West In- 
dies, and Canada. Traveling across the 
United States, the reader enjoys tales 
about the Indians, the Eskimos, Western- 
ers, New Englanders, and Southerners. A 
very attractive book for young readers. 


Beginner’s Luck. By Oriel Malet. Il- 
lustrated by Fritz Wegner. Boston,” Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company. 1953. $2.75. 


Beginner’s Luck is the story of the Mal- 
lory children—three English orphans 
brought up strictly by their Aunt Horatia. 
Their aunt always said that grease paint 


and footlights had been the ruination of | 


their father, a famed Shakespearean act- 
or. How James, Jenny, and Victoria break 
away from their dismal, untheatrical sit- 
uation and find jobs in a pantomine troupe 
is a rollicking good story that children of 
the early teens will enjoy. 


Bob Clifton: African Planter. By Dock 
Hogue. Ilustrated by Kurt Wiese. New 
York. Henry Holt and Company. 1953. 
$2.50. 

This is the fourth in a series of books 
dealing with Bob Clifton and life in pres- 
ent-day Africa. The three earlier books 
have demonstrated their appeal to young 
readers and boys have been very enthusias- 
tic about them. The tensions of rival 
groups of coffee planters with the natives 
constitute the core of an exciting and 
authentic story. 


Tales of Faraway Folk. By Babette 
Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. ¢Pic- 
tures by Irena Lorentowicz. New York. 
Harper and Brothers. 1952. $2.25, 

Ten folk tales from the Ukraine, Siberia, 
the Altai in Central Asia, Karelia, the Cau- 
casus, and Lithuania have been gathered 
in this book by the well-known American 
poet and critic in collaboration with her 
husband, who is chief of the Slavonic divi- 
sion of the New York Public Library. 
These are the homely tales that have come 
down through the ages and are told today 
in quarters of the world by people who 
have very few or no books. The prose is 
distinguished and the pictures are delight- 
ful, Those who read stories to children 
will welcome this collection. 
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The Unique Characteristics 
of Elementary Guidance 


By HAROLD F. 


Department of Psychology, 


COTTINGHAM 
The Florida State University 


Tallahasse, Fla, 


S SOUND practices in appropriate 
organizational structures are de- 
veloped and published more is 

becoming known concerning the ele- 
ments, functions, and philosophy of 
guidance efforts in the elementary 
school. In this process several sim- 
jlarities with secondary school guid- 
ance features have been noted. Never- 
theless it is the opinion of many teach- 
ers in elementary education that the 
specific distinguishing aspects of guid- 
ance at their level have not been too 
effectively identified due to the em- 
phasis upon likenesses. It is for this 
purpose that the following unique 
characteristics are outlined. 


Personnel 


A notable feature of guidance activ- 
itið in elementary schools is their cen- 
tralization around the teacher assthe 
key person. Not only is this necessary 
due to the administrative set-up, but 
highly desirable in terms of counseling 
and effectiveness of teacher-pupil re- 
lations, Thus the classroom teacher is 
a strong influence strategically located 
to provide continuous adjustment serv- 
ices. It is recognized that on occasion 
school and community resources need 
to be drawn upon, yet in most instances 
the teacher will initiate, if not follow 
up such services as she works with the 
pupils concerned. The most vital fea- 
ture of this unique aspect of elemen- 
tary guidance is the ideal opportunity 
for counseling contacts which can be 


closely coordinated with classroom in- 
struction as well as with other group 
work. 
Emphasis 

Much has been written to the effect 
that guidance at the elementary level 
does not stress vocational planning or 
decisions. This is granted, although 
certain concepts and vocational view- 
points can be developed to advantage. 
Instead of the emphasis on vocational 
problems, the stress at the primary and 
intermediate phase of education ap- 
pears to be on personality adjustment, 
social adjustment and academie in- 
tegration, In effect, guidance at this 
point may have a variety of facets, 
meeting the various needs of the child, 
yet it does not include vocational plan- 
ning in the sense of developing speci- 
fie life objectives for occupational com- 
petency. 


5 Pattern 


Several recent publications have ap- 
plied the concept of guidance services 
of the secondary school to the elemen- 
tary grades. Although this framework 
may be applied with some modification 
the general transfer of this concept is 
misleading since it does not solve the 
problem of how to actually implement 
guidance functions in an elementary 
setting. Due to differences in philo- 
sophy, curriculum, staff, facilities, and 
pupil characteristics, the approach to 
guidance service at the lower educa- 
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tional level must necessarily follow an 
independent pattern. It is not the 
purpose of this discussion to elaborate 
on this point but to suggest a pattern 
of “approaches,” suggested by the 
writer in another publication (Occupa- 
tion Magazine, February, 1952). This 
proposed series of ways to attain guid- 
ance objectives includes four areas of 
service for meeting the needs of ele- 
mentary pupils—namely 

(1) Through administrative and 
curricular policy 

(2) Through community resources 

(3) Through instructional proce- 
dures 

(4) Through selected professional 
activities initiating and sustaining 
guidance services 

To be functional, any plan of “serv- 
ice areas” or “approaches” should pro- 
vide for the integration of classroom 
and non-classroom adjustment facili- 
ties geared to the particular needs of 
the school population. 


Procedure 


In contrast with secondary school 
techniques for (1) understanding and 
(2) helping students, the procedures 
pertinent to the elementary level are 
perhaps more limited although in some 
respects more varied. In the process 
of becoming more familiar with the 
characteristies of pupils (understand- 
ing) it is possible that procedures at 
this level make more effective use of 
such tools as anecdotal records, socio- 
grams, observation, interviews, and 
autobiographies. Circumstances in- 
fluence the greater use of subjective 
methods of appraising pupils and the 
relatively limited use of objective or 
measured data. Some exceptions may 
occur where an unusually strong test- 
ing program oyerbalances a younded 


inventory system. Another factor 
here is the time element which does 
not ordinarily permit the aecummula- 
tion of as complete data as is found 
some years later in high school. Ad- 
ministrative policies all too often 
restrict the amount of time available 
for individual inventory methods. 

In the area of assisting pupils in 
their adjustment, again the teacher . .. 
becomes the key person due to her sus- 
tained contact with the pupils, and 
the nature of this relationship. One 
of the chief differences between second- 
ary and elementary level in providing 
therapeutic or remedial measures 
seems to be evidenced in the opportun- 
ity to exploit attitudinal features of a 
counseling situation over a continuous 
period of time. Another asset avail- 
able to the elementary teacher in help- 
ing is the chance to not only utilize 
group guidance procedures regularly, 
but to integrate these with individual 
pupil conferences. Thus activity 
group therapy or play therapy tech- 
niques are more feasible for many ele- 
mentary teachers than their high shool 
colleagues. Finally, being close to the 
pupils and their records, follow-up 
work, conferences, recorded interviews, 
and summaries are possible although 


available time for such functions may 


present a problem. 

In the brief discussion above the 
writer has offered the suggestion that 
although many similarities exist be- 
tween secondary and elementary school 
guidance activities there are also dis- 
tinct differences, not heretofore pointed 
out. These unique characteristics of 
elementary school guidance course can 
be grouped into four categories, name- 
ly, (4) personnel, (2) emphasis, (8) 
pattern and (4) procedure. 


Early Guidance—Personality 
Adjustment of the School Child* 


- By SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.S.F., Ph.D. 


Research Professor of Psychology 
Saint Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


DUCATORS are becoming in- 
creasingly more aware of the 
psychological problems involved 

in the development of mature, stable, 
well-adjusted individuals. Practically 
every institution of higher learning has 
its counseling center and/or its psy- 
chological clinic. Many secondary 
schools have some sort of guidance pro- 
grams, varying from the simplest form 
of home-room guidance to the elaborate 
facilities of university-affiliated high 
schools. 

These centers are undoubtedly doing 
a vast amount of good work in the re- 
adjustment or rehabilitation of mal- 

adjusted young people. However, an 
item universally noted is the fact that 
thesg young people did not suddenly 
become mal-adjusted individuals. 
Even though there be a precipitatiig 
factor at the time, in more than nine 
times out of ten, their individual case 
studies reveal the beginnings of the 
problems in the subject’s 
school days, or even in his pre-school 
ears. 

Though this be an admitted fact, 
not much is being done throughout the 
country at large to single out the po- 
tential cases of mal-adjustment and to 
provide the proper preventive measures 
or’early remedial treatment that could 


earlier” 


often forestall or at least modify the 
severity of the shock, should such pre- 
cipitating factor strike. 

During the late war alarming facts 
on the high frequency of mal-adjust- 
ment were revealed. According to sta- 
tistics released from the national head- 
quarters of Selective Service, for the 
period of January 1944 to August 
1945, out of a total of some five and 
three-fourths million registrants there 
were over two and one-half million 
young men rejected for general mili- 
tary service. In an analysis of the 
causes it was found that the leading 
cause for all rejections during the year 
1944 was mental disease, which alone 
accounted for 26.8 per cent of all re- 
jections. 

This astounding fact certainly 
points up the need for doing far more 
than has been done in the past. The 
obvious approach to the problem is 
prevention. True, some beginnings 
have been made, and there has been 
progress in this direction during the 
last eight or ten years. Yet, when the 
total picture is observed, it is still but 
a drop in the bucket. 

We know that some infants are born 
with defective nervous tissue. But 
the vast majority of afflicted persons 
have developed their mal-adjustments, 


* Address given at the joint session of the Indiana Psychological Association and 


the Indiana Academy of Science Convention held at Valparaiso University, 


17, 1952, 
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their instabilities, their neuroses, and 
their psychoses by failure to adjust to 
the impact of their respective environ- 
ments. 

The White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection stated 
that one of every three school children 
is mal-adjusted. If this be true gen- 
erally, then an average classroom with 
about thirty-six pupils can be expected 
to include approximately a dozen chil- 
dren who are in need of help in one 
form or another. Of these at least 
three or. four may have serious emo- 
tional problems and seven or eight 
others may suffer mal-adjustment suff- 
cient to warrant special guidance if 
they are to develop into emotionally 
stable mature adults. 

In taking a brief glance at the prob- 
lem, one is appalled at its very magni- 
tude. How can so many needy chil- 
dren be reached with adequate facili- 
ties? Present psychological centers 
and clinics, extensive though they are 
in some areas, could not possibly reach 
these millions of school children who 
need help here and now, not ten or fif- 
teen years hence, when resources may 
be more plentiful. 

Some psychologists may feel in- 
clined to brush off the problem lightly, 
by shifting the responsibility entirely 
on the schools themselves: “Let the 
educators make the application. It’s 
their problem. After all, a psycholo- 
gist is no more responsible for all the 
mental ills of the country than is the 
physician for all its somatic ills.” 
True, both professions are doing much 
to help sick people generally; both are 
accomplishing something by way of 
prevention. 

Perhaps the greater portion of the 
responsibility does rest with the school. 
Here the children assemble day by 
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day; here they spend many hours every 
day. Yet, all too often, even the re- 
sponsible people in the school do not 
recognize all the problems, at least not 
early enough. And when they do þe- 
come aware of them, many times they 
lack the know-how and the where-with 
to cope with the diversity of the issues. 

For a number of years, the writer 
has been interested in the personality 


adjustment of the school child. All 


studies seem to point to the need for ~ 


more than is currently being done to- 
ward better adjustment of the child in 
the more formative years of his life. 

‘A small-scale longitudinal study cur- 
rently in progress, seeks to ascertain 
just how much the child might be 
helped by his regular teacher in his 
own adjustment to his problems. 

For this purpose there is secured in 
the fall of the year for each pupil rat- 
ings on a list of personality traits by 
his fellow pupils, by his teacher, and 
his own self-rating. 

The pupil notes his own rating, the 
average of fellow-pupil ratings, and 
the teacher rating. He observes where- 
in they agree and wherein they” dis- 
agree. Then in conference with his 
teacher, he discusses possible ways and 
means of improving wherever such is 
most in need, 

In the spring the procedure is re- 
peated. After seven or eight months 


of his own efforts, aided by the teacher 


when necessary and wanted, the pupil 
again observes his scores on this same 
list of traits. He is particularly in- 
terested in the items on which he has 
been working. By comparing the 
spring scores with those of the fall rat- 
ings, the child can see for himself whe- 
ther others have observed any change, 
and if so, in what direction. 

Thus far statistics have not been 
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completed in this study as it is in- 
tended to be continued for at least two 
(or if possible four) more years. Pu- 
pils included are from grades four 
through eight, and the researchers hope 
to see several classes through a five- 
year period. 

Inspection of the data as assembled 
thus far is encouraging; that is, some 
with lower scores on certain traits in 
the fall tests do show at least a little 
higher rating in the spring administra- 
tion of the scales. 

Anecdotal reports from teachers also 
indicate benefits when the child real- 
izes his problem as his problem. When 
he sees the need for working toward 
improvement on one or the other item, 
he usually cooperates. Of course, 
there are exceptions. In not every 
case is there indication of definite im- 
provement. Yet, the writer believes 
that this personal working together of 
individual pupil and teacher with the 
burden of responsibility apparently 
thrown upon the pupil, is at least a 
step in the right direction. 

Al know that there are still hun- 
dreds of schools and thousands of pu- 
pils who do not have access to univer- 
sity and other clinics. Therefore, to 
a large extent these children have no 
other person than their regular class- 
room teacher, who is in a position to 
help them. The farther research can 
spread its influence, at least to ac- 
quainting the teacher with the really 
valuable help he ean directly give (in 
an indirect way), the more children 
will he aided in developing wholesome 
personalities. 

Doctor Anderson of Minnesota has 
shown quite conclusively that the 
child’s pattern of adjustment is al- 
ready set at about nine years of age. 
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His study of children from nine to 
eighteen years revealed each group as 
continuing in the direction in which 
it was headed at that age.. Other 
studies indicate that positive efforts of 
the teacher with the aid of specialists 
did help poorly adjusted children to 
better adjustment. 

Indeed many of the 600,000 patients 
occupying beds in mental hospitals of 
our country might not be there, had 
something been done to assist them to 
better adjustment in their early years. 
True, there are not enough specialists 
at present, but if all teachers and 
school principals could be made aware 
of the magnitude of the problem, and 
could be shown how they themselves 
could do a great deal to forestall and 
prevent later future possible break- 
downs among their present pupils, per- 
haps that number would be reduced in 
the future, rather than continue to in- 
crease as it is at present and has been 
for the past decade. 

In many of the smaller schools and 
in more remote areas it is the regular 
classroom teacher who is in the key 
position, both to spot the child who 
needs help and to administer the ne- 
cessary preventive and/or remedial 
measures. 

Anything that can be done to help 
the teacher—first, to recognize the 
child who needs help, and second, to 
show her how she can help with a mini- 
mum of resources, will be fraught with 
beneficial results. Perhaps it rests 
with psychologists and educators to 
disseminate the findings of research to 
a much greater extent than has here- 
tofore been done. [The average class- 
room teacher has neither the time nor 
the facilties for reading all the psy- 
chological and research magazines. | 
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` When this has been accomplished, then, 


and then only, can one hope for large- 
scale better adjustment among all 
citizens. 
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(Note: Readers of this article, who 
may be interested in cooperating in 
this study in their own schools are re- 
quested to write the author.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Client-Centered Therapy. By Carl R. 
Rogers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1952, pp. 561. $4.00. 


This latest book of Dr. Rogers present- 
ing, as its subtitle indicates, Current Prac- 
tice, Implications, and Theory crystallizes 
the progress of the past decade in the de- 
velopment of techniques of counseling. 
The author presents copious material on 
individual cases and on studies of them. 
There are chapters devoted to group ther- 
apy, to play therapy, to léadership and ad- 
ministration, and to a theory of personal- 
ity and behavior. The application of a 
non-directive client-centered approach to 
teaching is also evaluated. All who are 
interested in the improvement of educa- 
tion will find a challenge in the chapter 
dealing with the school situation—S. M. 
Amatora, Research Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, St. Francis College, Ft. Wayne, 


Guidance in Elementary Education. 
By Roy DeVerl Willey. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1952. $5.00. Pp. 825. 

Both in-service teachers and those pre- 
paring to teach in the elementary fjeld 
will welcome this basic text, the first of 
its kind, directed to guide the elementary 
school child. Widely scattered points of 
view converge as the author stresses the 
fact that the teacher is the focal point in 
elementary school guidance. After giving 
pertinent information on the psychological 
and social factors in elementary educa- 
tion, the author presents techniques for 
gathering data, and then provides sugges- 
tions for effective use of the data. The 
book will undoubtedly help greatly the sin- 
cere teacher who is looking for a better 
understanding of his pupils—S. M. AmA- 
TORA. 
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De Success Emphasis 


in American Education 


By L. W. MICHAELSON 
1825 Olive St., Denver, Colo. 


PROMINENT educator once 
remarked (anonymously) to 
the writer James Truslow 
* Adams that, from his standpoint, the 
main object of teaching American his- 
tory in public schools is to inculcate 
patriotism. American history is 
handy, too, in introducing the student 
to the American Success Story and get- 
ting him interested in the philosophy 
of “getting ahead.” 

The question immediately arises: 
does this classroom stressing of the 

“American “make good” symbols as 
Bok, Franklin, Carnegie, et al, serve 
its purpose ? That is to say are the mill- 
run suecess stories in our history actu- 
ally successful in contributing desir- 
abiy- to the education of the young and 
impressionable ? 2 

eS begin with: what are some of the 
more obvious purposes of the Success 
Story, both in and out of school? A 
spur to greater effort, of course. Then, 
a convenient way to promote satisfac- 
tion with the status quo, and lastly, en- 
tertainment which includes the box of- 
fice aspect. 

To be sure the “shining example” 
has some extensive educational merit. 
But often the example is a bit too shin- 
ing for ordinary mass absorption. 
Then, too, the success tale may suffer 
in the telling to make its inspirational 


factor virtually nil, and in many cases 
harmful. 

In regards the status quo point men- 
tioned above, the crude, journalistic 
reporting and hasty analysis of success 
is just as likely to enhance the charms 
of collectivism than to counteract them. 
Equality-demanding Americans are 
oftentimes merely irritated at success 
accounts that imply only superiority 
of luck or happenstance. As to the 
presentation of such material, the sub- 
tle “thing” that may bring “success” 
cannot be adequately portrayed with 
the trowel of the average hack, work- 
ing under time and space limits. The 
suecess story can more readily be 
brought to light with the exhaustive 
pen strokes of a Thomas Mann or Hen- 
ry James. Even they would needs be 
too subtle, too obscure for any practical 
school use at least. 

A faithful, accurate and perhaps 
colorful recording of the superficial oc- 
currences of a Great Man’s life is 
worth reading, but primarily from an 
entertainment or distraction stand- 
point. How depressing it is to en- 
vision the myriads of “make good” pu- 
pils that our education system is apt to 
foster, carefully searching success ac- 
counts for the “magic key” that 
launched the hero on his way. 

The American success complex so 
industriously (and yet so carelessly !) 
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nurtured in our schools, has more sig- 
nificant after-effects than the mere dis- 
may or bewilderment a pupil may ex- 
perience upon meeting the rigors and 
disappointments of life outside the 
cloister walls. There is a lively pos- 
sibility that the only consistent out- 
come of stuffing the schoolboy maw 
with suecess accounts is the production 
of lopsided personalities. Juvenile 
delinquency can be traced, in part, to 
the fact that our teen agers hope to 
emulate too soon the success of their 
elders. Failing in sketchy efforts to 
match the feats of a model, shortents 
present themselves; doctrines where a 
smile is advanced as a substitute for 
skill (page Dale Carnegie!) become 
popular. 


Tom Sawyer was perhaps the first, 
or at least the most notable, American 
victim of the Success Story. Just like 
Tom we insist on seeing things as we’d 
like to see them. Tt is only with great 
reluctance we observe realities and our 
literature, educational and recreation- 
al, is the ready and willing servant to 
this trait. The mental attitude of Tom 
makes a ripe field for the success sales- 
man. We are eager to believe before 
he begins to talk, 

The modern-day Horatio Alger is 
of course Sammy Glick, hero of “What 
Makes Sammy Run?” Author Schul- 
berg has given us an all too clear pic- 
ture of the modern distortion of Al- 
gerism. James Thurber’s character 
Walter Mitty is the frustrated or re- 
Inctant Sammy. He stands as the 
forthcoming shadow of American mass 
schizophrenia. Tom Sawyer was a 
Mitty in action. Mitty himself (so 
far) knows where to draw the linc; 
but rather we had a nation of whim- 
sical actionists as Tom than the arm- 
chair, rubber-wearing child of Thur- 
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ber. Far better, too, enchanted Tom 
Sawyer than the desperate opportun- 
ist, slick Sammy Glick. 

The influence of the Success Story 
is much farther reaching than the fre- 
quent distortion of the individual per- 
sonality. It permeates a great many 
places where it is sadly out of place; 
it inclines to narrow thinking and color 
literature, art and most all lines of 
endeavor. As the Spanish philosopher 
Ortega y Gasset points out in a recent 
book, the success urge has altered the 
true mission of the university; it has 
made us a nation of limited specialists 
with its appalling repercussions in the 
realm of art and culture in general. 

In most every other civilization the 
success story can be rated as a com: 
mendable inspiration for craftman- 
ship and skill. In America it is sig- 
nificant that in the main it has devel- 
oped an unfortunate trend to the short- 
cut. The shortcut is perhaps the most 
undesirable by-product of the Amer- 
ican perversion of the success drive. 
Worse still, the shorteut almost invari- 
ably leads to the synthetic—the Wm- 
thetic in the worse sense. 

This syntheticism has stained our 
entire culture from comies to cosmics, * 
Tt has a grip on American outlook and 
character that is more of a strangle 
hold than a source of strength. When 
Mark Twain in his Life on the Miss- 
issippi eavesdropped on the two sales- 
men who were plotting to inflict the en- 
tire river valley with a butter substi- 
tute, he heard the swansong of the gen- 
uine and the Marseillaise of imitation. 
Like a plague of singing commercials 
this synthetic tendency or “just-as- 
goodism” was to infest every aspect of 
the American scene. Would that this 
synthetic contamination, born of the 
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success accent, had spread no further 
than Twain’s river boat and oleomar- 
garine. 

American public school education 
now hawks, wittingly or unwittingly, 
the lures of success, but fails to stress 
the importance of craftmanship for 
craftmanship’s sake. Very likely the 
most of our schools intend to foster the 
pursuit of excellence, in addition to 
“success” per se, but efforts are side- 
tracked along the way. Mention is 
made of course of putting one’s nose to 
the grindstone and then the subject is 
more or less dropped. In the event 
the student should leave the school 
with the idea of skill rather than “suc- 
cess” he is then liable to gain the no- 
tion that skill alone insures well being 
and a rounded life. 

Admittedly there is nothing parti- 
cularly Machiavellian in school at- 
tempts to promote success, no more 
than in the promotion of patriotism. 
“Getting ahead” is almost the sub- 
- conscious expression of American char- 
acter and its emphasis in school flows 
naturally without much effort or de- 
sigit; however, its deliberate promotion 
is an undertaking not to be entered 
upon too lightly—our mental health 
statistics must warn of that. Such 
books as The Snake Pit and William 
Seabrook’s biography, are graphic les- 
sons in the dangers of promiscuous 
promotion of the success story. The 


1 From Democracy in America. 
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recent rash of books on “How to Take 
it Easy” and “How to Stop Worry- 
ing? by psychologists and pseudo- 
psychologists, all more or less advise 
letting up on our success drive. Such 
books make it painfully clear our men- 
tal institutions are crowded with fail- 
ures (society branded) who attempted 
too much, rather than too little. As 
Dr. Karen Horney and others have 
pointed out, there are important links 
between our success emphasis and our 
ulcer and alcholism statistics. 

It should be one of the essential ed- 
ucational tasks of our schools to impart 
to the pupil something of reality. If 
we must display our Carnegies and 
Edisons and Boks, we might mention 
in passing our Jay Goulds or talk oc- 
casionally about the values of a St. 
Francis of Assisi or a Gauguin. In 
the interest of healthy moderation, side 
by side with the Franklinese slogans 
that now decorate our school walls, per- 
haps someday could be placed this sob- 
ering comment of Alexis De Tocque- 
ville: 

“When all pursuits are open, man 
will readily persuade himself that he 
is born to no common destiny. But 
this is an erroneous notion, which is 
corrëcted by daily experience. The 
same equality that allows any citizen 
to conceive lofty hopes, renders all 
citizens less able to realize them.” 
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The Administration of Public Educa- 
tion. By John T. Wahlquist, William S. 
Arnold, Roald F. Campbell, Theodore L. 
Reller, and Lester B. Sands. New York. 
The Ronald Press. 1952. $6.00. 


Educational administration, in all its 
manifold aspects, is the consideration of 
this comprehensive and very carefully 
planned text. The authors set out to ac- 
complish three major purposes: to give 
adequate and specific treatment to the 
various aspects of the subject; to weigh 
the cumulative effect of the material in 
relation to the functions of school admin- 
istration; and to show how the democra- 
tic philosophy of education can be mean- 
ingfully implemented in administrative 
practice. That the authors have accom- 
plished their purpose is patent, that they 
have prepared a most useful volume for 
all in school administration is equally 
manifest. The vast amount of material 
presented is well coordinated and pre- 
sented. Moreover, the organization of the 
material is eminently practical. There are 
numerous summaries, checklists, forms, 
and tables that will give the school admin- 
istrator opportunities to evaluate himself 
and his work.—WILLIAM P. SEARS. 


London Ladies. By Lucy Poate Steb- 
bins. New York. Columbia University 
Press. 1952, $3.00. 


Lucy Poate Stebbins presents six bio- 
graphical sketches in this entertaining 
little book and each sketch describes a 
woman who was involved in desperate mis- 
fortune or in great events. The trials and 
tribulations of these ladies of the past are 
not without parallel in these more ad- 
vanced days. There is the story of Martha 
Ray, the chaste mistress of the 18th cen- 
tury, who was murdered by a minister. 
The daughters of the great Tragic Muse, 
Sally and Maria Siddons, are sorrowful 
Sisters, There is the story of Amelia Al- 


derson Opie, the wordly novelist who be- 
came a Quaker, Most interesting of all, 
to this reviewer, was the sketch of the 
Russian-born noblewoman, Dorothea Lie- 
van whose “body gave life to five princes, 
but her mind gave her the title of Mother 


of Diplomats.” She became the mistress 
There is — 


of both Metternich and Guizat. 

also a fine sketch of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 

Mrs. Stebbins, well known for her fine 

work on the Trollopes, writes with wit and 
~ sparkle—Wm11AM P. SEARS. 


A Short History of American Diplo- 
macy. By L. Ethan Ellis, Harper & Bro- 
thers, N. Y. 603 pages. $5,00. 


From the very outset Dr. Ellis discusses, 
in a most dynamic manner, the major pro- 
blems which have confronted American 
statesmen. He begins his unusual treatise 
with the roots of our diplomacy when we 
were still part of the British dominions. 

Dr. Ellis points out very skillfully the 


significance of the Seven Years War and ` 


the Peace of Paris that followed (1763) 
which drove France from America and left 
England the dominant power on thiston- 
tinent. 

Just as soon as the war with France 
closed, Britain decided “to discipline the 
colonies for their wartime trade with the 
enemy by enforcing the Acts of Trade. 
By dealing with the French, the people in 
New England had been able to make 
money to pay her adverse trade balance 
with the mother country.” 

After ten years of discontent (1763-1773) 
the Revolution became imminent and the 
leaders saw the urgency of studying our 
foreign relations, but two years elapsed 
before the colonies made the first move 
toward secret diplomacy. Silas Deane 
was sent to. France in 1775 “as our first 

iplomatie agent.” i 
Te R stresses our treaty with 
France during the Revolution (1778) and 
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explains the complications of our treaty 
with England in 1783, which acknowledged 
the liberty, sovereignty, and independence 
of this country. He then shows how our 
agents, by shrewd diplomacy, were able to 
acquire all the land from the Lake in the 
Woods to Florida and from the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi, and in the next epoch 
of our history, shows how America kept 
clear of entangling alliances at a time 
when both France and England were irri- 
tating us beyond endurance. 

There is no evasion—no side-stepping in 
this great treatise. The author faces the 
issues realistically, although the facts in 
the case may hurt our pride a little, in 
some instances, if we think seriously of 
our historical development. Dr. Ellis 
seems to think that we have, since 1776, 
believed in “expansion and in view of the 
fact that we have expanded, that is con- 
clusive evidence that we believed in ex- 
pansion. To this reviewer that conten- 
tion seems eminently reasonable. 

We acquired Louisiana in 1803, and 
Florida in 1819, and more territory later; 
but have we been really expansionists? 
As with other questions, the author deals 
with this matter dispassionately. He as- 
serts: “Representatives of nations at 
whose expense this growth was accom- 
plished return a vociferous and unanimous 

ict to the effect that the United States 
is no better, and perhaps worse, than 
others.” Then he quotes a Spaniard, Don 
Louis de Onis, who said in 1821: “The 
United States had scarcely won their inde- 
pendence and had their place among the 
leading powers acknowledged” when they 
formed the ostentatious project of driving 
from the continent of America the nations 
that held possessions of it.” 

That remark shows a deep resentment, 
but due to the situation, it might have 
been excusable. The assertion was made 
about the time the Spanish colonies re- 
belled against the Spanish monarchy and 
the United States acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish-American Re- 
publics. 

The Monroe Doctrine cleared the way 
for more expansion in spite of the fact 
that many asserted that we did not want 
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to extend our boundaries. Others con- 
tended that we were supposed “to expand.” 
It seemed to be our “destiny!” Even some 
of the Mexican leaders recognized this. 
Senor Lucas Alaman, the Mexican Secre- 
tary of State, in 1830 said feelingly that 
the United States had been successfully 
acquiring . . . all the territories adjoining 
theirs” and have succeeded in making 
themselves masters of extensive colonies 
belonging to various European powers. 

Then we went on expanding. We did 
not say: It was God’s Will,—we con- 
tended that it was our “manifest destiny.” 
We annexed Texas in 1845 Oregon in 1846, 
and a few years later (after our War with 
Mexico and after the discovery oi gold in 
California) we acquired all the territory 
from the Pacific to the Rockies (1848). 

In this unusual treatise which is based 
on profound thought and patient research, 
Dr. Ellis deals with the great nations, 
Spain, Italy, China, Japan, Russia, France 
and Germany, and brings the subject up- 
to-date by discussing the principles in- 
volved in American Diplomacy. It is not 
merely a cogent treatment, it is a most 
judicious exposition, and, in the light of 
the present situation, an outstanding 
achievement which should be studied dil- 
igently by scholars, diplomats and states- 
men,—ANpDREW MACKIE, Ph. D., Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City. 


Lincoln and His Generals. By Kenneth 
P. Williams. New York. The Macmillan 
Company. 1952. $7.50. 


This is Volume Three in the study which 
Professor Williams of the University of 
Indiana has been making of the Civil War 
period. The first two volumes covered 
three years of the war (1861-1864) in the 
East. In this yolume Dr. Williams turns 
to the West and traces the rise of Ulysses 
S. Grant as general-in-chief. The war in 
the West was a War of the Rivers—the 
Mississippi, the Cumberland, and the Ten- 
nessee. In fascinating chapters, Dr. Wil- 
liams follows the flow of events and per- 
sonalities. The development of Grant in 
stature is carefully brought out as the 
campaigns grew in scope and intensity.— 
WILLIAM P. SEARS. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Reviewed by PAUL ZANKOWICH 
Teacher, East Meadow Public Schools 


All Kinds of Babies. By Millicent Sel- 
sam. Illustrated by Helen Ludwig. New 
York. William R. Scott, Inc. 1953. $2.00. 


This book, intended for very young chil- 
dren presents in simple terms of wonder- 
ful ways in which animal babies change 
as they group up. Some babies, like the 
kittens and giraffes, are born looking like 
their parents while others, like the swans 
and butterflies are so unlike their parents 
that it is impossible to tell what they 
will be like when they grow up. The 
simple concepts of growth are brought out 
in the book and it is a fine lesson in the 
importance of observation of the world 
about youngsters.—PAUL ZANKOWICH, 
Teacher, East Meadow Publie Schools. 


Wilderness Journey. By William 0. 


Steele. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. 
New York. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 1953, $2.50. 


This is the story of the development of 
self-reliance in a youngster on the fron- 
tier in 1782. Ten-year-old Flan Taylor 
was small for his age, had been sick a lot, 
and couldn’t shoot a musket. His quick 
wit and endurance, however, stood him in 
good stead in the wilderness and his self- 
reliance grew with his skill in the woods. 
Out of his many interesting and exeiting 
adventures, his personality developed. 


The Ark. By Margot Benary-Isbert. 
Translated by Clara and Richard Winston. 
New York. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1953. $2.50. 


The Ark is a book that has come out of 
post-war Germany and it bears the marks 
of a hurt people. The Lechow family are 
refugees from the East Zone. The father 
is still in a prison camp in Russia, one son 
is dead, and Frau Lechow and her four 
children are faced with the sad life of re- 
fugees. Margaret, about fourteen, becomes 


a kennel maid on a farm outside the town 
to which thé family has come. She and 
her brother live in the Ark, an old rail- 
way car. Eventually, the Ark becomes 
the home of the whole Lechow family. The 


book gives a good picture of Margaret's — 


life with the animals and it pictures stark- 
ly the awful plight of refugees. At times, 
there is a pervading self-pity that is some- 
what difficult to take. 


Boys’ Life Book of Scout Stories. Se- 
lected by Irving Crump. Garden City. 
Doubleday and Company. 1953, $2.50. 


The fifteen stories that comprise this 
book have been selected by Irving Crump 


from Boys’ Life Magazine. The stories are — 


interesting and will appeal to all boys 
whether Scouts or not. 


Silly Willy Nilly. Written and Illus- 
trated by Leonard Weisgard. New York. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1953. $2.50. 


Willy Nilly was silly, to be sure. He 
was a baby elephant who could never re- 
member what his mother told himg All 
went in one big ear and out the other. 
As‘a result his “adjustment to jungle life” 
was very poor. He got into all sorts of 
scrapes. His mother frequently had to say 
“Are you_listening to me?” and “If I 
have said it once, I have said it a hundred 
times.” A simple story and some very de- 
lightful pictures for youngsters from four 
to eight. 


# 
The Little Lion, Story and Pictures by 

Dave Quail. New York. Ariel Books. 

Pellegrini and Cudahy. 1953. $2.50, 


Preschool and kindergarten children 
from two to five will enjoy these two stor- 
jes about “Little Lion.” They can “read” 
these stories as they look at the very 
clever pictures which ha author has pro- 
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vided. The publisher informs us that 
when the story first came in there were 
no words. However, words have been 
added and now Mamma and Papa can as- 
sist as the small fry pour over these two 
delightful little tales. 


From These Comes Music. By Hope 
Stoddard. Illustrated by Ava Morgan. 
New York. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
1952, $3.00. 


The forty-odd instruments used in pres- 
ent-day orchestras and bands are the sub- 
ject of this highly informative book. The 
placement of the instruments in the en- 
semble, their functioning, and the perform- 
ers who play them are carefully explained 
im language that young readers can fol- 
low. The illustrations are helpful, too, in 
the identification of the various instru- 
ments and in gaining and understanding 
of how they operate. Examples of char- 
acteristic passages, how composers have 
utilized the instruments to achieve certain 
effects, and the limitations of each instru- 
ment are also topics that are included in 
this volume. 


We Are Thy Children. By Lois Lenski 
and Clyde Robert Bulla. Illustrated by 
Lois Lenski. New York. Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Company. 1952. $2.75. 


re is a collection of hymns and hymn 
tunés for children. There are songs about 
everyday living and getting along with 
people; story songs that recount the par- 
ables of the New Testament; songs for 
Christmas; and songs of praise and songs 
of love. The music composed by Clyde 
Robert Bulla interprets the mood and 
meaning of each song. 


Ships That Made U. S. History. By 
Helen Mitchell and W. N. Wilson. New 
York. Whittlesey House (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company). 1950. $2.75. 


From the Santa Maria of Columbus’ day 
down to the Mighty Mo of our own time, 
the great ships of our history pass in re- 
view before us as we read the pages of 
this fascinating book. They are all there 
—the Half Moon, the Mayflower, the Cler- 
mont, the Constitution, the great clippers, 
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the Monitor, the Leviathan, the Great 
Lakes’ ships, and a whole fleet of other 
ships, Excellent related reading for 
youngsters who make models and sail 
their boats and who are interested in our 
history. 


Everyday Machines and How They 
Work. By Herman Schneider. Pictures 
by Jeanne Bendict. New York. Whittle- 
sey House (McGraw-Hill Book Company). 
1950. $2.75. 


In simple language, the workings of all 
kinds of household machines and devices 
that make life so much easier are ex- 
plained in this book by one of the science 
supervisors of the New York City ele- 
mentary schools. Such operations as turn- 
ing the key in the lock, using the pencil 
sharpener, weighing one’s self on the bath- 
room scales, turning on the faucet, and a 
host of similar feats of simple engineer- 
ing in the home are most interestingly 
explained by Mr, Schneider who is helped 
by a keen illustrator, Jeanne Bendict. 


The Tree on the Road to Turntown. By 
Glenn O. Blough. Pictures by Jeanne Ben- 
dict. New York. Whittlesey House (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company). 1953. $2.00. 


This story for very young people is about 
a boy named Skipp and Ripp, his dog. 
There are squirrels, rabbits, and skunks 
in the story, too. But, more important, it 
is the story of a tree and how it grew and 
how yaluable it was to many people. The 
story, teaches ‘a great deal about nature 
—about the seasons, conservation, the life 
of a tree, and the habits of animals. 


Wu: The Gatekeeper’s Son. Written 
and illustrated by Eleanor Frances Latti- 
more. New York. William Morrow and 
Company. 1953. $2.00. 


Wu, the little son of a Chinese gatekeep- 
er, found life in the walled courtyard of 
his home full of interesting happenings. 
But being of an advanturesome nature, he 
soon discovered that the world beyond the 
walls was far more exciting. The gra- 
cious and charming customs of old China 
are deftly made a part of this story. 


` 
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Some Issues zz the 


Teacher 


Supply Problem 


By EARL JAMES McGRATH 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, Federal Security Agency 
Washington, D. C. 


HE MATTER of getting and 

keeping an adequate supply of 

qualified teachers is always a 
major problem of the profession. But 
for two reasons it has become particu- 
larly difficult to cope with in this de- 
cade. 

The first reason is that the supply of 
manpower of college age from which 
to draw the membership of all the pro- 
fessions and other occupations requir- 
ing college preparation is smaller than 
in any recent decade or than it is going 
to be in any decade in the foreseeable 
future. This situation is the result 
of the low birth rate of the 1930’s. If 
we had the equivalent of the average 
annual birth rate since 1947 as a re 
servoir to tap in recruiting teachers 
the problem would be much less diffi- 
cult. The first problem in the short- 
age of teachers, therefore, is that the 
manpower pool is smaller in propor- 
tion to the need for teachers than it 
has been or is likely to be soon again. 

Second, competition for the avail- 
able manpower is becoming keener 
every year. From the standpoint of 
the supply of teachers this competition 
exists both in colleges where teachers 
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are prepared and in school systems 
where teachers are employed. 

Every time a college or a university 
which prepares teachers introduces a 
new curriculum leading youth into an- 
other profession or occupation, it cre- 


ates a new competitor for teacher edu- , 


cation. It is a matter of simple arith- 
metie.. If there are 1,000 students in 
a college with ten curricula open to 
them no one curriculum can expect to 
attract as many students as it would if 
there were only three curricula. Une 
solution would be to get a higher per 
cent.of persons of college age into col- 
leges and universities. At the 1952 
rate of production (331,924 Bachelors 
Degrees in 1951-52) half the college: 
graduates each year would have to be 
come teachers for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools to meet the need on the 
basis of present rates of turnover. 
Another difficulty results from the 


fact that an increasingly high percent- © 


age of persons who prepare to teach 
never actually enter the profession be- 
cause they are diverted to other.attrac- 
tive occupations. One State for ex- 
ample reports that 13 per cent of its 
students who last year prepared for 


a 
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teaching entered other occupations. A 
college placement bureau reports a 
shrinkage of 65 per cent from gradua- 
tion to classroom in one year. More- 
over, those who enter the profession are 
being lost in unprecedented numbers. 
Before World War II the annual re- 
placement required because of retire- 
ment, death, marriage, and entry into 
other occupations constituted about five 
per cent of the total teaching popula- 
tion ; now it is more than ten per cent. 

Reduced to its simplest terms the 
problem then is to get more teachers 
and keep more of those we get. 

The Issues 

To get and to keep more teachers the 
teaching profession and the lay public 
are going to have to face up to at least 
four basic questions. They are: 1. 
Who shall be permitted to teach? 2. 
What institutions shall prepare teach- 
ers? 3. What professional status is to 
be accorded teachers? 4. How attrac- 
tive, salary-wise, must teaching be 
made in order to hold an adequate sup- 
ply of competent teachers during per- 
iods of manpower shortage ? 

Who Shall be Permitted to Teach? 

This is a simple question but appar- 
ently our Nation has not found a sim- 
ple answer. Each State quite proper- 
ly has the responsibility for answering 
that question regarding those who may 
teach within its own borders. Barely 
half the States require that all begin- 
ning teachers be college graduates. 
Not a single State has a full comple- 
ment of teachers who meet that stand- 
ard because many teachers started their 
tenure before the college degree was 
set as a minimum requirement. While 
practically all secondary school teach- 
ers now hold the first college degree, 
only about half of the elementary 
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school teachers have that level of prep- 
aration. 

Some believe that any person of in- 
telligence, good moral character, with 
a Bachelor’s degree should by virtue 
of those characteristics be approved or 
licensed for teaching. Such persons 
often express amazement at the inabil- 
ity of graduates of some of our best 
known colleges and universities to qual- 
ify for teaching certificates. Such 
stock examples as the inability of Ein- 
stein to qualify as a science teacher 
and Grant Wood as an art teacher are 
often used to illustrate what they re- 
gard as the unreasonableness of certi- 
fication requirements, Those who 
argue that any well-educated person in- 
terested in teaching should be granted 
a certificate would probably not urge 
the application of that same principle 
to accounting, pharmacy, nursing, or 
law. The issue here raised is whether 
there is or is not something unique 
about the education of a teacher. If 
we can agree that in order to be an ef- 
fective teacher one must be not only a 
generally well educated person but 
must possess in addition certain pro- 
fessional insights and skills in the same 
sense that persons in other professions 
have special knowledge and skills, then 
the conflict between the “academi- 
cians” and the “educationists” would 
cease and each group could make its 
maximum contribution to the rounded 
education of the future teacher. 

Just how intelligent should a person 
be in order to qualify as a teacher? 
This is not an easy question to answer 
in the abstract and much less easy to 
answer in practical terms. 

For a quarter of a century intel- 
ligence tests administered to students 
in teachers colleges have shown scores 
lower on the average than tests given 
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to students in other professional 
schools. Some professional schools 
have followed the policy of accepting 
only students from the top fourth of 
the graduating classes in the high 
schools. To maintain status on the 
university campus some schools of edu- 
cation have taken steps in the same di- 
rection. We need further evidence of 
the intellectual and personality re- 
quirements for best teaching in the var- 
ious age levels and subject fields. 
naturally want a proper share of the 
ablest students in the curricula prepar- 
ing teachers. But other factors must 
also be considered. We do know that 
emotional factors condition both learn- 
ing and teaching. 

We still lack satisfactory objective 
tests to select the persons with the ideal 
qualifications for teaching. But cer- 
tainly no teacher should be expected to 
possess higher basic ability than all of 
his students, else who would teach the 
genius? A teacher should be intel- 
ligent enough to learn those things 
which he will need to know in order to 
teach and to understand growth pro- 
cesses in his students. The school ad- 
ministrator needs all this and in addi- 
tion he must be capable of leadership 
in relating the efforts of his schdol to 
the social and economic needs of his 
community. 

What Institutions Shall Prepare 

Teachers? 

Teachers are prepared in 1,217 col- 
leges and universities in the United 
States. Some are public, some priv- 
ate, some teachers colleges, some liberal 
arts colleges, and some universities. 
Most colleges and universities which 
offer degrees in any field feel that they 
have a right to prepare teachers, 
though the same institutions would not 
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claim the right to prepare public ac- 
countants, nurses, social workers, or 
doctors without possessing special in- 
structors and facilities for this pur- 
pose. 

This assumption needs to be exam- 
ined carefully. How much, if any, 
does an institution need to adjust its 
academic program in order to do an 
adequate job of preparing teachers? 
Do all programs of professional educa- 
tion need to be alike? If not, what 
differences can be justified? Perhaps 
fewer than the 1,217 institutions now 
engaged in preparing teachers could 
take care of the demand if they were 
well equipped for this responsibility, 
Some are now doing only what they 
are required by State regulations to do 


instead of attempting to develop af- 


firmatively the best possible teacher 
education program. ; 

What institutions should prepare 
teachers? Perhaps the best answer 
both in terms of numbers and the qual- 
ity of the product is that any coblege 
or university with a well-balanced pro- 
gram of general education and with a 
geituine concern for the education of 
teachers should be approved by the 
States for the purpose of preparing 
teachers. Some evidences of genuine 
concern are the development of a co- 
ordinated plan for teacher education 
and special courses for teachers in the 
various branches of teaching. The type 
of institution—public or private, teach- 
ers college, liberal arts college or uni- 
versity—does not necessarily deter- 
mine whether teachers can be ade- 
quately prepared there. Rather the 
quality of the program growing from 
a genuine interest of the institution in 
teacher education should be the de- 
termining factor. 
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What Professional Status is to be 
Accorded Teachers? 
Teachers—and that includes all the 
various types of persons engaged in ed- 
ueational work—like all other human 
beings feel the need for status. They 
want to be respected by their col- 
leagues, their friends, and by the pub- 
lic in general. With very, very few 
exceptions, teachers are completely 
loyal to the fundamental principles on 
which our democracy is based. Two 
good reasons can be given for this un- 
usual loyalty to our country and its 
ideals. First, these persons in their 
preparation for teaching have studied 
the basic documents setting forth the 
aims and purposes of our society and 
the history of the application of these 
principles to different social problems 
> as they have emerged. This is not to 
say that those engaged in other profes- 
sions and occupations are ignorant of 
these basie values, but rather to say 
that teachers have an unusual oppor- 
tunity to become steeped in the Amer- 
ican™radition. Second, teachers have 
less of a vested interest in any parti- 
cular aspect of our society than many 
other occupational groups. Teachers 
are expected to serve the public as a 
whole, to act in the interest of the gen- 
eral welfare, and they do. 

But there are specialized groups in 
our society and there are hundreds of 
them as every public official knows 
with their own concerns and interests, 
Some of these are concerned with eco- 
nomics, others have to do with busi- 
ness, some relate to agriculture, et 
cetera. There are conflicting views in 
our society about each and every one 
of these matters. Yet they must be 
discussed if children are to learn about 
the world in which they live. Such 

„discussion sometimes gets teachers in 
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trouble with one group or another in 
the community; nevertheless teachers 
as I know them are loyal to our coun- 
try and the values for which it stands. 
They have objected to loyalty oaths 
which seemed to discriminate against 
a single profession which has demon- 
strated throughout the history of the 
Nation unswerving loyalty to our high- 
est traditions. Our children must be 
protected against false doctrine. The 
duly constituted lay boards of educa- 
tion can afford this protection by being 
certain that persons approved for 
teaching and administrative positions 
are loyal to the American tradition. 
Then these professionals should be giv- 
en every protection to teach in the in- 
terest of the public good. Unless our 
schools are free the minds of our peo- 
ple cannot be. 


How attractive, Salary-wise, Must 
Teaching be Made? 

Teachers are expected to be a part 
of community life, the most respected 
members of the community. It should 
not be surprising, therefore, that those 
persons considering teaching as life 
career and those already in the profes- 
sion would be influenced by economic 
considerations. During the early years 
of our national history it was possible 
to find enough persons dedicated to 
teaching to staff the few schools which 
wehad. Then only a small proportion 
of those children between the ages of 6 
and 17 years of age attended school. 
Now practically all children are in a 
school of some kind. With the present 
trend toward education for all, it is: 
necessary to have one teacher for every 
140 persons in the United States; the: 
ratio may soon be one to 125. Pros- 
pects are not good for finding that 
many persons with ability, prepara~ 
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tion, and a burning desire to render a 
public service regardless of economic 
rewards. During periods of economic 
depression there may be an adequate 
supply of teachers even with a low sal- 
ary scale. But in normal economic 
times salaries will have to be higher 
than they are now generally if teachers 
are to be secured for all our children. 

What economic incentives must be 
held out to those who are considering 
teaching as a career? The answer 
again is simple: enough to eliminate 
this factor as a major one in making 
an occupational choice. 

These problems concern the teach- 
ing profession but they also concern 


the American people to whom the 
schools belong. We shall serve our pro- 
fession well to take these issues direct- 
ly to the people as opportunity offers, 
It is our professional talk also to col- 
lect and disseminate as many facts as 
can be had by which the people may de- 
cide wisely. Who shall be permitted 
to teach? What institutions shall 
train teachers? What shall be the sta- 
tus accorded the teaching profession ? 
What shall be the salary level for 
teachers? Answers to these questions 
will help determine the supply of 
teachers to meet the need in this decade 
and in the years beyond. 


Lost Themes 


eS By T. J. CARUTHERS 
Director of Teacher Education, State Teachers College 
Salisbury, Maryland 


N THE study of the origin and na- 
ture of knowledge from general 
philosophy, one observes the bio- 

logically integrated individual passing 
throngh a rather complete gamut from 
the acquisition of knowledge through 
sense perception to the inevitable de- 
velopment of numerous dichotomies 
and even significant and important 
dualisms. 

‘The chief coercive foree which 
brought about this development was, of 
course, the impact of environment. 
The individual had to react to his sur- 
roundings, intelligently or otherwise. 
In this process of interacting he had 
the choice of three alternatives, viz, 
to adjust his environment to his own 
needs, to adjust himself to his envi- 
ronment, or to move to another more 
suitadle environment, 

Continuous effort at reacting intel- 
ligently to environment over a long 
period of time resulted in the evolve- 
ment of certain specific human needs, 
‘One was the need of, or necessity for, 
some form of communication such as 
an articulate speech, or other form of 
vocalization or a system of signs. 
After this need, or perhaps concurrent- 
ly with it, he had to meet a quantative 
need, For example, he needed to know 
where, or location, how far, or dis- 
tance, how much, and in what direc- 
tion. Added to these, if he chose to 
control or adjust to his environment, 
he needed to know the laws of natural 
surroundings, both physical and bio- 

logical, and to practice some adjust- 
2 


s 


x 


ment psychology. In the event he ~ 
chose to move to a more suitable en- 
vironment he needed to study the earth 
as a place for man to live. A final 
need arose when man made a conscious 
effort to use knowledges to make him 


more efficient and to better his welfare 


in whatever choice, or choices, he may 
make. This was the necessity for re- 
corded knowledges, events, and experi- 
ences. It further caused the accumu- — 


lation of knowledge until it seemed ~ 


necessary to make some organization 
of it. The result of this was the form- 
ation of “subjects” and “curricula.” 
Most of the accumulated knowledge 
became classified and compartmental- 
ized, 


It is the purpose of this paper to 


deal with what happens between the ~ 


period of sense perception as a means 
of getting knowledge to the time when — 
it becomes sublimated into abstrae- 
tions, dichotomies, and dualisms. 
Have we merely gone from an inte- 
grated, functional situation to a highly — 
organized situation in which unity has 


been lost and utility made difficult? — 


Have we lost sight of the fact that most 
knowledge originated to meet human ~ 

needs, and knowledge being so com- 
plex and highly organized that we find 
it difficult, if indeed it ever occurs to 
us to do so, to apply it to human needs? 
Does the learner follow a cycle of inte- 
gration to disintegration to reintegra- 
tion? Is the development detrimental 
or beneficial? Have we merely lost — 
the themes implicit in the origin of — 
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“subjects?” In seeking answers to 
these questions we will first turn to 
some authentic statements concerning 
the meaning, analysis, and interpreta- 
tion of integration and then follow 
with an account of some efforts toward 
reintegration. 

A direct and concise statement as to 
the meaning of integration is given by 
L. Thomas Hopkins. He says: 

“Integration is a shorthand word 
used to designate intelligent behavior. 
Integrating refers to continuous, intel- 
ligent, interactive adjusting. Each in- 
dividual is born into a culture com- 
posed of a great variety of aspects— 
economic, esthetic, physical, religious, 
and the like—all of which are more or 
less complex and interrelated. In de- 
veloping to maturity and old age, his 
life is conditioned by his growth, needs 
and the accumulated experience of the 
culture in meeting these needs. This 
means that the culture affects him, and 
he in turn affects the culture. Or, in 
other words, he is constantly in the 
process of interacting with his environ- 
ment,” 

As an educational concept Hopkins 
states: “The value which inheres in 
the term integration is wholeness or 
unity. In an age which is character- 
ized primarily by fractionalism, by 
fragmented and segmented experience, 
it is natural that thoughtful persons 
should reach out for concepts of un- 
ity.””2 

On the problem of integration two 
opposite points of view have prevailed 
through the ages and leading thinkers 
have oscillated many times from one 
point of view to the other. One of 
these persistent points of view is based 


1 L. Thomas Hopkins. Integration, 
York: D. Appleton Century Co., 1937. 
2 Ibid, p. 21. 


on the assumption that integration is 
primary or that the whole is primary. 
If we accept wholeness as primary our 
problem is not the creation of an in- 
tegrated individual but conserving one 
which was integrated from the begin- 
ning. 

The other basic and opposing as- 
sumption has been maintained by the 
atomists and KEpicureans. This as- 
sumption takes the position that chaos 
is primary and that integration is a re- 
sultant or a consequence of a com- 
pounding or synthetic process which 
must take place before integration can 
exist. This still seems to be the me- 
thod of science which, no doubt has 
been stimulated by the difficulties in- 
herent in the assumption that integra- 
tion is primary. 

Tt would seem after a consideration 
of these opposing, basic assumptions “ 
that the solution of the problem of in- - 
tegration does not lie in the acceptance 
of one to the exclusion of the other, ~ 
but rather the solution will be reached 
by an intelligent analysis and applica-. 
tion of the contributions of both’ basic 
points of view. 
© Turning from the philosophical to a 
practical emphasis we have a statement 
from E. E. Oberholtzer. He says: 

“The integrated curriculum, as the 
term is used in this study, is a type of 
curriculum organized and constructed 
about central themes or “big ideas” so 
selected as to obtain certain outcomes. 
The term “integrated” is used to dis- 
tinguish this curriculum from the type 
which is set up in divisions by subjects. 
The integrated curriculum is planned 
to provide better selection and organi- 
zation of teaching materials and to pro- 
Its Meaning and Application, p. 1. New 
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mote better methods of teaching and 
learning . . . In constructing the in- 
tegrated curriculum, the organizing de- 
terminants are derived from an inter- 
pretation of life needs rather than 
from fixed subjects to be learned.” 
The writer hastens to say that he has 
no answer for the old philosophical 
controversy as to which is primary in 
the universe, order or chaos. However, 
he does claim to live by the conviction 
that both are present in the realm in 
which he exists. Fundamentally, he 
believes there is enough law and order 
to insure an acceptable degree of stabil- 
ity and predictability, and enough cha- 
os, or chance, to insure a sufficient de- 
gree of novelty to challenge the best 
there is in man’s intellectual adaptabil- 
ity. 
To be consistent with the position 
> taken on the philosophical question of 
primacy, three theses are proposed: 
(1) that in the case of the normal 
child, up to school age at least, whole- 
D ness or integratedness is primary, 
(2) With reference to the knowledge 
` the edild possesses, chaos to a degree 
is primary. He has lived in an envi- 
ronment of knowledge applied from 
many varied fields, but has mastered 
none, and (3) that organized educa- 
tion must not only provide for a pre- 
sentation of a body of organized and 
systematized knowledge, but provision 
must be made for a combination, or a 
bringing together of knowledge from a 
variety of subjects with reference to 
some socially useful enterprise and 
without disintegrating the personality 
of the learner, 
A consideration of the practical calls 
for three additional theses: 
1. A systematic and logical ar- 


3 E. E. Oberholtzer, An Integrated 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
> 
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rangement of subject matter is inher- 
ent in the process of mastery. The par- 
ticular time in the learning process at 
which systematization takes place is a 
matter of method and not of principle. 

2. The organization of subject mat- 
ter on the unit-of-experience-basis is in- 
herent in the process of making subject 
matter functional. 

3. The total personality of the 
learner modifies the process of learn- 
ing on either plan. 

Tf these theses are sustained it is 
now logical to ask: Have any such ar- 
rangements been made to meet this ne- 
cessity? Do many schools have an 
“integrated,” “corelated,” or “core” 
program ? 

We list below six educational pro- 
grams which the writer regards as sig- 
nificant if not outstanding. They in- 
elude schools on the elementary, sec- 
ondary and college levels. 

Montgomery County, Maryland, has 
unifying themes around which the 
child’s school life is organized. One 
year’s study concerns clothing, another 
food, and a third shelter. Each study, 
or theme, cross-sections subjects and 
calls for their use, or application, as 
they may impinge on the theme of the 
year. 

EE, Oberholtzer, of Houston, Tex- 
as, placed a number of selected ele- 
mentary schools on a curriculum based 
on four themes. These are given in 
detail in Chart I, page 599. 

The “core” movement in the Junior 
High School is spread over a fairly 
good sized area at the present time and 
it usually calls for an integrated ar- 
rangement of the curriculum for about 
twelve hours per week. During the 
rest of the time the traditional organi- 


Curriculum in Practice, p. 7, New York: 
Columbia University, 1937. 
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zation of subjects is followed. 

On the college level we select three 
rather significant patterns of inte- 
grated procedure. They are (1) The 
Great Issues Course at Dartmouth Col- 
lege required of all seniors and has a 
credit load of about twelve semester 
hours, (2) at St. John’s College, An- 
napolis, Maryland, the four year lib- 
eral arts curriculum is undergirded 
by the reading of one hundred selected 
books and is required of all students, 
and (3) New College of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia’ University had its cur- 
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the use of themes is given by a study 
made by E. E, Oberholtzer as indicated 
in Chart I. 

This chart shows an excellent em- 
phasis on the building of unity from 
the point of view of experience. This 
has a tendency to make subject matter 
functional and hence vital. It should 
be noted here that subjects as such ate 
not in evidence but are undoubtedly 
used as the chief source of information 
bearing on the controlling themes 
Also, it may be observed that there is 
a degree of compartmentalization ai 


Integrated Curriculum Units, Showing Controlling Themes and 
Central Theme of Each Unit* 


CHART I 
Controlling z 
Theme Grade I Grade II Grade III Grade IV Grade V 
Inter- Family Life City and Food, From Cotton 
dependence (18 weeks) Country Life Clothing and Field to Fac- 
(18 weeks) Shelter tory (6 weeks) 
(18 weeks) 
Control over Primitive Life Transporta- Life in Egypt 
Nature (6 weeks) tion and and Mesapotami». 
Communica- (6 weeks) 
tion (6 weeks) P 
Adaptation Living in Living in From the 
a Cold Lands Temperate Old World 
(6 weeks) Lands to the New 
e (6 weeks) (12 weeks) 
Cooperation Themes continue in Grade VI. 
n 


the themes are adhered to and divide 
on the basis of grade levels. 

In contrast to controlling themes a 
set up in Chart I, the writer suggest: 
a set up of themes based on subjects a 
such as shown in Ohart TI. 

This chart suggests that the tradi 
tional subjects properly interpretei 
constitute good integrating themes 


riculum organized around a list of 
Persistent Problems of Life designed 
to accomplish a degree of utility of sub- 
jects as they were learned. 

All of these arrangements reflect the 
recognition of a need to break down, to 
a degree, over-compartmentalization 
of subject matter and bring about the 


necessity for the application of sub- 
jects to modern human problems. themes which evolved from human ex 


A consideration in some detail on perience beginning with sense percep 


4 E. E. Oberholtzer, An Integrated Curriculum in Practice, p. 140. New York 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. 
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Integrated Ourriculum Units, Showing Controlling Themes and 


Central Theme of Each Unit 
CHART I5 
> ee eee 


Controlling 

Theme Grade I Grade II Grade IIT Grade IV Grade V 
The Quanta- Counting Number Fundamental Long Fractions 
tive Experi- Concepts Processes Division 


ence of the 
Race 
(Mathematics) 


How People Stories of Stories of Historical Historical Specific 
Have Re- Great People People Topics Topics Periods 
corded and a 

used Human 

Experience 

. (History) 


The Study of Geographic Concepts Regular Organized Units 
the Earth as Based on Immediate oS 
ay Place to Environment 

ive 


(Geography) 


How People Reading-Language Language-Grammar 
Learned to 


Communicate 
; Thought 
¢ Language) 


How Man has Regular Units are Developed. 
learned to Con- 
trol his En- 
iy vironment 
ji (Science- 
Physical- 


Biolqyical) i 
| OSes aa O fi 


tion and maintained and expanded as solutions to social problems socially ar- 
man sublimated his knowledge and ex- rived at,” 
tended his intellectual horizon into When and if an instructor survives 
pure idealism. the narrowing influence of specializa- . 
b Th this intellectual process the orig- tion and sees that his subject is a part 
inal themes received less emphasis by of interrelated and integrated human 
some educators, were ignored by others experience, and when he offers it to the 
and rejected outright by stil] others learner as an aid in solving his social 
(Socrates, for example). problems he will have the security 
A guiding philosophy to rediseoy- which comes from maintaining the sol- 
ery and maintenance of the lost themes utions to relatively permanent prob- 
was stated in a lecture by Dr. William lems and the stimulus to change and 
H. Kilpatrick when he said, “AIl sub- Progress which comes from rather con- 
Ject matter may be regarded as social tinually changing social demands. 


Ne J thers. An Integr ated Program of ache; d 
ew York: Fina Document accepted } Te r Education p. 231, 
nel =e Y New York University, 1939, : 5 


ay 


LOST THEMES 


This philosophy provides for a con- 
stant theme and one which should not 
be lost. We here offer no room for 
complacency on the part of the tradi- 
tional subject matter teacher who 
thinks if he teaches his subject inte- 
gration and utility will follow. Nor 
do we indorse what enthusiastic core 
teachers often say, “The child will get 
enough subject matter as he solves his 
core problems and engages in the in- 
herent activities.” In this apparent 
controversy of systematic study of sub- 
ject matter vs. some form of cross- 
sectional study (for example core) the 
writer takes an equivocal position 
based on two basic principles of psy- 
chology as well as years of participa- 
tion in both procedures. These prin- 
ciples are expressed in #1 and #2 page 
598. Systematic study of subject 
matter is necessary to its mastery and 
cross-sectional study as practiced in 
units-of-experience is necessary to ac- 
complishing the utilitarian or the func- 
tioning of subject matter. Social 
problems do not come systematized and 
in most cases must be solved by ap- 
propriate selections of information 
from a number of subjects. The abil- 
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ity to make such selections and relate 
them to the problems at hand is a psy- 
chological operation which must take 
place if one is to make use of knowl- 
edges learned. When we learn to re- 
gard our subjects as themes which orig- 
inated from human needs and we con- 
tinue to present them to the learner as 
such, we have a pattern for continuous 
educational progress which includes 
the security that comes from the more 
or less constant human needs, and the 
continuous necessity for change to meet 
these inevitable needs. 

As a guide to the development and 
maintenance of this pattern for educa- 
tion progress, the teacher will find the 
study of the history of his “subject” 
invaluable. The historical perspective 
thus gained will help prevent the loss 
of the basic theme and thus maintain 
the vitality which comes from teaching 
knowledge as something which evolved 
out of human need. In the process of 


our analytic thinking it appears that © 


the organization of knowledge into 
subjects is quite necessary, but@h so 
doing let us not lose the themes inher- 
ext in their origin and development. 


Commercial 
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Using a College Anniversary 7 


Enrich a Teacher-Education Program 
By JANE ELLEN McALLISTER 
Jackson College, Jackson, Mississippi 


OW CAN pre-service and in- 
service teachers and their col- 
lege instructors make the Sev- 

enty-fifth Anniversary of a college not 
merely a celebration, but a vital and 
continuing part of a teacher-education 
program? How can they make it a 
period of re-dedication to and a pow- 
erful motive for better college teaching 
which will include community-college- 
school relations; enriching personal 
and professional experiences; and 
principles common to college, element- 
ary, and secondary-school teaching ? 
, These are some of the problems which 
faced Jackson College for Negro 
Teachers, a state college in Mississippi, 
in April, 1951 as it prepared for its 
hy, Seventy-fifth Anniversary, 
What the faculty and prospective 
and tn-service teachers did to “point 
up” directed experiences designed to 
make more effective and cooperative 
teacher-citizens ; what they did to make 
the lecture-forums and symposia grow 
out of the regular curriculum and re- 
turn to enrich it; how they increased 
self-evaluation, self-guidance, and co- 
Operative planning as features of ex- 
cellent college teaching; how they 
made the “try-outs” of the seventy-fifth 
year accepted and permanent features 
of the teacher-education program, con- 
stitute a growing and evolving teacher- 
education curriculum that capitalized 
on each teaching situation. The ac- 
count is herein condensed to a descrip- 
tion of the experiences (1) of a fresh- 


man class in the education area; (2) 
of representatives of all classes under 
the guidance of the language arts area, 
and (3) of a workshop of in-service 
teachers. These three instances are re- 
presentative of activities in other areas 
and with other classes throughout the 
College, 

The Freshmen in the Education Area 

When freshmen began self-evalua- 
-tion and self-guidance by filling out a 
personal-data sheet telling of their 
home and school backgrounds and their 
assets, liabilities, and goals, many of 
them realized the meagerness and pov- 
erty of their intellectual and cultural 
background ; many of them expressed a 
strong desire for service to children 
and their communities. They there- 
fore, planned and enthusiastically en- 
gaged in enriching experiences to at- 
tain the goals which they set for them- 
selves, 

Compensation for Meager Back- 
grounds. In their first quarter at 
Jacksen College, freshmen who had 
the same free double-periods during 
the week organized themselves into vis- 
iting teams, choosing as leader the most 
able person in the group. With a 
checklist in hand about twenty-five 
teams of five or six persons each toured 
the seven larger publie schools, the 
the Bethelhem Center, Y.W.C.A. and 
the other social agencies of the city of 
Jackson, During this quarter they 
tried various other means of compen- 
sating for their meager backgrounds. 
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For instance, by confering with the 
manager of a moving picture theatre, 
they arranged for a series of movies of 
psychological and cultural value. Rec- 
ognizing the gaps in their own elemen- 
tary schooling, they filled some of the 
gaps by analyzing the contribution that 
elementary textbooks furnished by the 
State Textbook Commission made to 
child growth and development. While 
the students examined readers and 
learned a little of reading as one of a 
child’s developmental tasks, they simu!- 
taneously developed reading speed and 
comprehension skills of their own. 
As an essential part of a course in 
Child Growth and Development, dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays the fresh- 
men in small home towns over Missis- 
sippi made case studies including anec- 
dotal records of little brothers, sisters, 
cousins, and neighbors; they studied 
environmental forees—similar to the 
ones that had affected them— as they 
now affected the children in their home 
communities. They also helped in 
schools, churches, and in 4H Clubs 
with children’s Christmas plays and 
programs. 

The Freshmen and the Conference 
on Education. In both the first and 
second quarters, freshmen had an op- 
portunity to act on their belief that in- 
telligence and thinking are promoted 
by enriching experiences, such as meet- 
ing and conversing with stimulating 
people of mature minds. During the 
preceding summer school, teachers of 
one, two, and three-teachers schools had 
shared in the preliminary planning of 
a Conference on Education with the 
theme Education for a Free Nation. 
They had set up a two-fold purpose for 
the conference; namely (1) to keep a 
college community abreast of current 
social, political and economic problems 


affecting education, thus having the 
college serve the state in adult educa- 
tion, and (2) to remedy certain short- 
comings of democratie living by edu- 
cating citizens in the essentials of de- 
mocracy. When the freshmen under- 
stood how these purposes harmonized 
with the goals they had previously set 
for themselves, they enthusiastically 
began working on the Conference on 
Education. On the basis of magazine 
and newspaper reading, they selected 
interesting and dynamic men whom 
they invited to speak at the conference. 
In group discussions they enlarged on 
the idea that the conference would em- 
phasize education as everybody’s busi- 
ness and that speakers with vigorous 
minds would discuss the role of labor, 
religion, government, philanthropy, 
and law in mobilizing education for 
the defense of democracy. Ignoring 
certain pessimists and cynics who said 
“those men and women are so busy and 
famous that your letters will not get i. 
beyond a secretary,” students helpe 
to compose and mail invitations ġọ pos- 
sible speakers of national promfnence. 
Even more valuable than many other 
experiences to the freshmen were the 
replies to these letters. As one stu- 
dent said “Who would have thought 
that very important people could be so 
simple and kindly and so interested in 
a small insignificant college of which 
they never heard before!” During the 
Conference on May 1 and 2—the stu- 
dents talked with men such as Clarence 
Faust of the Ford Foundation; Wil- 
liam Hastie of the United States Oir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; David Goitein 
of the Republic of Israel; James Evens 
of the United States Defense Depart- 
ment and Francis Russell, Director of 
Public Affairs, Department of State. 


All students, even the ones with most 
e 
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inadequate backgrounds from proba- 
tionary high schools and rural areas 
gained at the conference an awareness 
of contemporary problems and a mean- 
ingful and stimulating view of social 
changes and important issues in the 
American scene, 

Freshmen as Teachers Helpers. In 
the third quarter of the freshmen year, 
students acted as teacher’s-helpers in 
the public schools of Jackson, In all 
cases, in order to develop the initiative 
that would be so much needed by stu- 
dents in the later vacation-yolunteer 
work, students as much as possible 
were on their own in making contacts 
“and building good relations between 
themselves and their cooperating teach- 
ers. The teacher’s-helper program is 
seen most clearly through a report 
ymade to the community in the follow- 
ing news release: 

“The teachers of Jackson are very 
anxious to use community resources as 
ola contribution to school work. At Jack- 
son College are a number of young cit- 
izens f Jackson and of the State of 
Mississippi who are anxious to know 
the schools and to volunteer their sery- 
ices as any adults in the community 
should volunteer services to schools. 
“As teacher’s-helpers these young 
people are volunteering their services 
to the schools as well as to the other 
social agencies of Jackson. In a way 
the students’ work will be similar to 
the very popular nurses’ aides in hos- 
pitals throughout the country. As any 
competent adult in the city should do, 
the students offer their services in such 
little ways as helping to take the chil- 
dren on excursions, helping train chil- 
dren for plays, helping decorate the 
schoolrooms, helping to coach children 
who have been absent, and assisting the 
teacher in countless other ways. 
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“Anecdotal records, student diaries 
or logs, and observation notes by the 
instructor constitute the records of the 
work done by teacher’s-helpers. Only 
the gist of these records is transferred 
to the students’ cumulative folder in 
the psycho-educational clinic . . .” 

Because the teacher’s-helper pro- 
gram produced such a close relation be- 
tween the publie schools, their com- 
munities and the college students, the 
freshmen as teacher-citizens influenced 
the United States Air Force to send its 
Psychological Warfare Exhibit so that 
the children and adults of Jackson and 
the nearby county schools might sce it 
as they had seen the Freedom Train. 
In connection with speech classes, stu- 
dents went to every public-school class- 
room in the city and to many churches, 
to arouse enthusiasm for and an under- 
standing of the exhibit. Training in 
publie relations was very evident as 
freshmen planned news releases, radio 
spots, and the formal opening of the 
exhibit. 

Vacation-Volunteer Work. In the 
summer following the freshmen year, 
the freshmen themselves made con- 
tacts for, and carried on work in the 
social agencies of their own communi- 
ties. As with the teacher’s-helper 
work, the students kept logs of their 
experiences including also their activ- 
ities on regular summer jobs which 
most of the students from necessity 
held during each vacation. At the 
time of registration for sophomore 
work, the students submitted a self- 
evaluation and an agency-evaluation 
sheet. The College, in addition, wrote 
each individual supervisor a personal 
letter of thanks from the College and 
from the students for the agency co 
operation with the vacation-volunteer 
work program. The best description 
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of the vacation-volunteer work is in the 
following report issued to the commun- 
ity: 

“Vacation-volunteer field work is 
carried on by the student in his home 
community in the summer between the 
freshman and sophomore years as a 
test of his resourcefulness, initiative 
and ingenuity. As an important phase 
of the work the student makes his own 
arrangements for volunteer work. The 
supervisor of the agency in which the 
student does his work signs the form 
evaluating the students work. In 
September, after the student turns in 
his report, the Education Area writes 
to the agency supervisor thanking the 
agency for its cooperation and for the 
supervision which the agency has giv- 
en to the student. 

“The direct purpose of this citizen- 
ship project is to develop the teacher 
as a citizen through participation in 
cooperative services with other agen- 
cies. The indirect purpose is the in- 
service education of the college teach- 
ers who plan and administer the pro- 
gram, 

“One advantage of the project is 
that the student will maintain his con- 
tact with his home community instead 
of limiting his experiences tosthe city 
around the College. Another advan- 
tage is the habit that he, a teacher, will 
acquire of working with social work- 
ers and workers in other community 
agencies.” 

The work of the freshmen who after 
self-evaluation had planned for and 
carried on activities contributing to 
their growth and development as per- 
sons, citizens and teachers, constituted 
the first example of the way in which 
Jackson College made its seventy-fifth 
year not just a celebration, but the re- 
dedication of a teacher education pro- 
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gram to excellent college teaching, ex- 
emplifying principles equally suited to 
the college, secondary, and elementary 
schools. 
Distinguished Guests, Teachers and 
Students in a Literary Arts Festival 
A second example of using a college 
anniversary to enrich a teacher-educa- 
tion curriculum was the Literary Arts 


` Festival. The festival, probably the 


first of its kind for Negro artists, was 
a demonstration of cooperative group 
study, planning, action and evaluation 
by students, faculty and community. 
Although the Language Arts Area 
planned and sponsored the festival, all 
areas of instruction, and indeed the en- 
tire college community worked in it 
and for it. The theme of the Festival 
“Seventy-Five Years of Literature by 
Negroes in America” became a form of, 
core curriculum for several weeks be- 
fore the festival began. Writing news 
releases for the New York Times, The 
Nation, Nations School and other mage: 
azines and newspapers became exer- 
cises in composition. Studenty parti- 
cipated in workshops with Sterling 
Brown, Langston Hughes, Arna Bon- 
temp, Melvin Tolson, Robert Hayden, 
Owen Dodson, Carolyn Stewart, Era 
Belle Thompson and Mary Elizabeth 
Vroman as resource persons. Stu- 
dents developed social skills as they 
came into friendly informal contact 
with these well-known writers and 
other guests at teas, a book fair, and in 
the lounge-rooms of the dormitories. 
They learned dramatics as Owen Dod- 
son prepared them to present the Di- 
vine Comedy. They glimpsed the his- 
tory of Negro education as 400 of them 
including the college band, the glee 
club and the yerse-speaking choir pro- 
duced a pageant called “The Spirit of 
Jackson College” and presented it toa 


fy. 
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college-community audience from 

many parts of Mississippi and to alum- 

ni from Mississippi and other states. 
Workshop on Theory in Action 

A third example of using a college 
anniversary to enrich a teacher-educa- 
tion curriculum was found in the spe- 
cial 1952 summer workshop of in- 
service teachers who, like the fresh- 
men, sensed the challenge of the Sev- 
enty-fifth Anniversary year, These 
thirty teachers from seven schools in 
Jackson and from one-two-and-thres- 
teacher schools from twelve counties of 
Mississippi summarized their indivi- 
dual problems as follows: “Our prob- 
lems are tied up with speaking, listen- 
ing, reading and writing. We want 
to give our children the enriching ex- 
periences basic to the preceding com- 
munication arts, but, first, we ourselves 
want to enjoy more of these enriching 
experiences.” 

Group Dynamics. The teachers 
solved their problems not by words 
‘alone but by experiences which they 
carriét) on through group planning, 
‘discussion, and evaluation. They as- 
‘sumed complete responsibility for car- 
‘Tying on all the activities. For radio 
‘experiences they listened to and dis- 
cussed Best Plays, Meet the Press, Cal- 
vacade of Books and many other educa- 
‘tional programs, Wishing to use the 
radio more effectively in teaching they 
invited the local program directors of 
two radio networks to hold an informal 
discussion with them and plan with 
them for a more effective use of radio 
in their schools in 1952 and 1953, As 
a result of the discussion with the pro- 
gram directors the teachers were able 
not only to make an informal survey 
of the listening habits and preferences 
of a cross section of the children in 
seventeen counties, but they were able 
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also to learn from the program direc- 


tors more about the features of educa- 
tional and cultural value coming over 
two networks. In the College audi- 
torium the teachers participated in a 
recording of the College speech choir 
for subsequent broadcasting at a thirty- 
minute program. By the preceding 
radio activities, the participants took 
the first steps towards a radio-televi- 
sion workshop. Later through the suc- 
cessful use of group dynamics the 
workshop members provided enriching 
experiences for the entire College when 
they brought to the campus as the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary lecturers 
and discussion leaders such persons as 
Dean Donald Cottrell of the Ohio State 
University and Dean Guy Fowkles of 
the University of Wisconsin. 
Community-School Relationships. 
In order to live community-school re- 
lationships rather than just talk or 
study about them, the workshop parti- 
cipants secured the cooperation of the 
businessmen of Jackson who provided 
cars for them to tour the famous pio- 
neer post-road, the Natchez Trace, 
where rangers explained about the 
trees, shrubs, flowers and historical and 
archeological features. To study as- 
pects of social, political and economic 
problems in an urban area the work- 
shop members not only visited the Mis- 
sissippi Products Company, the Coca 
Cola Company and other industries of 
Jackson, but went into busses for a 
day’s field trip in New Orleans. With 
the assistance of two New Orleans 
public-school principals, a radio broad- 
caster, a Y.W.C.A. secretary, news- 
paper men and housing-authority di- 
rectors, the teachers made escorted 
tours to the International Mart, the 
Charity Hospital, slum areas, housing 
projects, radio stations, and French 
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and Latin Quarters. 

Arts and Crafts. The workshop 
participants had enriching experiences 
also in arts and crafts by organizing 
Each One, Teach One groups in which 
those having the “know how” in arts 
and crafts taught those lacking the 
“know how.” For consultants the 
workshop participants not only had re- 
presentatives from the Public Welfare 
Department and the Youth Court, but 
they used faculty consultants by a ra- 
ther unusual procedure; namely, visit- 
ing college teachers in art, music, folk 
dancing and speech in their classrooms 
and participating in the work of 
classes being instructed there if that 
class work was helpful on the work- 
shopers’ problems. The participants 
in the workshop also made use of the 
moving pictures as enriching experi- 
ences, not only seeing such commer- 
cial movies as “Death of a Salesman,” 
but seeing a number of films on the 
social, physical, moral and mental de- 


velopment of children and adults. 
During a recent work-conference of 
college supervisors, cooperating teach- 
ers and student teachers from all the 
student-teaching centers in the State, 
the participants evaluated the experi- 
ences of the entire college anniversary 
year in terms of curriculum goals. 
They pointed out the importance of 
the preceding three projects in the 
readiness program for student-teachers, 
especially in the contribution made to 
the social maturity of the prospective 
teachers. They agreed further that 
the three projects; namely work done 
by freshmen in the education area ; the 
Literary Arts Festival and the Work- 
shop on Theory in Action were typical 
of the efforts made by pre-service and 
in-service teachers and their college in- 


structors to make the Seventy-fifth An- ° 


niversary year a re-dedication to excel- 
lent college teaching about which the 
teachers could say not “I know, but I 
have experienced.” 
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A Bill of Rights for 3 
Sponsor Teachers 


A Suggested Statement of the Desirable Rights and Privileges of Sponsor Teachers 
Who Direct the Activities of Teacher Education Students in Cooperating Public (as 
well as Laboratory) Schools 


By L. O. ANDREWS 
Coordinator of Student Field Experience, Ohio State University 
Currently on leave to serve as Dean and Coordinator of 
Teacher Education and Higher Education of the Territorial College of 
Guam, Agana, Marianas Islands. 


NE of the primary ingredients 
needed to provide more compe- 
tent, more professional public 

school teachers in America is an in- 
creased supply of able teachers to di- 
rect the practical experiences of the 
young teachers-to-be. Each year col- 
leges and universities make more ex- 
” tensive use of the public schools for 
professional laboratory experiences in 
teacher education The number of 
teachers, who assist prospective teach- 
~ ers, grows by the thousands annually. 
Adequate means for the selection, 
preparation, compensation, recogni- 
tion and supervision of these teachers 
raises a whole host of problems press- 
ing for solution. 
Many terms have been used to desig- 
_ nate teachers who assist in this process, 
and several, such as “critic” teacher, 
have an unfortunate connotation. 
Probably the most commonly used term 
is “supervising” teacher, but this is 
easily confused with the college super- 
visor. (Here and there a new term is 
coming into use, the sponsor teacher. 
By definition a sponsor is a person who 
has faith in another person and is 
ready and able to back them up in their 
efforts to progress. 
We need thousands of competent 


sponsor teachers.) To secure an ade- ucation is a state function because — 


quate number, college staff members. 
and school administrators have a real 
responsibility to select good prospects 
and to assist them in their develop- 
ment. As an aid in charting the di“ 
mensions of our task and the conditions ~ 
under which such teachers should 
work, a Bill of Rights for Sponsor 
Teachers is presented here. It is 
hoped that through analysis and dis- 
eussion of such points we may arrive 
at a generally agreed upon description 
of the status, rights, and needs of spon- 
sor teachers. a 
` The development of this Bill of ~ 
Rights is predicated on these three bas- 
ie assumptions: 
1. Colleges and universities have 
the primary responsibility for direct: ~ 
ing the pre-crtification phases of ~ 
teacher education, but on the broad 
patterns which are developed by the 
profession at large. 
2. The facilities of public schools 4 
and other community agencies must be 
available to provide the professional 
laboratory experiences which are an 
essential part of any functional pro- ~ 
gram of teacher education. 3 
8. Providing adequate  labora- 
tories in publie schools for teacher ed- 1 
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teachers are being prepared for a pub- 
lic profession and education is a re- 
sponsbility of the state. The addi- 
tional cost of making good teacher ed- 
ucation laboratories out of minerun 
public schools should be borne by state 
treasuries and should not be a signifi- 
cantly large levy on college budgets. 
(A Bill of Rights for 
Sponsor Teachers) 

(1. The right to have a maximum, 
at any given time, of not over one or 
two college students for whom major 
supervisory responsibility is assumed.) 

Every teacher should take profes- 
sional pride in teaching for observers 
and in giving incidental guidance. 
Student teachers and regularly as- 
signed participants may be in the class- 
room for a full day, half day, or a per- 
iod or two. Regardless of the plan no 
sponsor teacher should ever have more 
than two such students at any given 
time. Adequate service can scareely 
be given to more than four or five stu- 
dents in a full day of four or five 
classes in high school or a full day with 
an elementary group. 

(2. The right to have time within 
the total school day for the scheduling 
of regular and individual conferences 
with teacher education students. ) 

The teacher’s day must include ade- 
quate time for lunch, brief rest periods, 
and a reasonable period of responsibil- 
ity before and after school. Confer- 
ences must not encroach on personal 
freedom but can be included occasion- 
ally during the period just before or 
after the school day as well as within 

_ it. Unreasonable encroachment on the 
teacher’s free time outside the total 
school day should not be required or 
even permitted. 

(3. The right to an adequate 
amount of considerate, constructive 
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supervision and assistance by some 
well-qualified college staff member.) 

This service should be available 
from time to time and on call. Aid 
should be given in planning the stu- 
dent’s work, evaluating his perform- 
ance, and in general toward the im- 
provement of instruction. The college 
staff member should have had experi- 
ence in teaching in the field being 
supervised, should be very understand- 
ing of the philosophy and point of view 
of the teacher, and very professional 
and tactful when discussing the school, 
its program, and the methods used by 
the teacher himself. 

(4. The right to consultant service 
from a person on the school staff who 
is conversant with the general prob- 
lems of teacher education and especi- 
ally with the laboratory phases of 
teacher education. ) i 

This is especially important when- 
ever a question arises as to the possible 
removal of a student. An administra- 


tor or other school staff member should & 


be ready to carry some responsibility 
in making important decisions, and 
should take a sympathetic and profes- 
sipnal interest in the whole relation- 
ship. 

(5: The right to a place for confer- 
ences, which is conducive to good pro- 
fessional relationships and which will 
promote student teacher growth.) 

Private offices may not always be 
available, but the school should see to 
it that these conferences do not have to 
take place in a classroom full of chil- 
dren, or under the prying eyes of other 
staff members. 

(6. The right to be consulted con- 
cerning any student placement prior to 
the final approval of that assignment. ) 

Placements should be made through - 
proper channels including principals, 

+ e 
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department heads, and teachers. The 
teacher should not ordinarily have the 
right to select the student, but must 
be given the right to reject the place- 
ment or to raise a question as to its 
wisdom on professional grounds. The 
student ordinarily should not be told 
the reason for the rejection of a place- 
ment and preferably should never 
know that a prior placement was con- 
sidered. Certainly student teachers 
have a right to be wanted by their 
sponsor teacher. 

(7. The right to receive detailed 
personal data concerning the student 
prior to his arrival.) 

The material supplied by the col- 
lege should be in answer to the ques- 
tion, “What would I like to know about 
my student teacher before he arrives ?” 

„ The right to receive information brings 
the obligation to treat the material in 
a strictly professional manner. Some 
sponsor teachers have the mistaken no- 
D tion that they do not wish to know any- 
"thing about their student teachers be- 
fore ethey arrive because they think 
they might become unduly prejudiced. 
To know the background of a student 
is to possess the information by which 
he can be oriented more quickly, and 
he can make an earlier and more suc- 
cessful contribution to the learning sit- 
uation, 

(8. The right to share in evaluat- 
ing the student’s progress, and to be 
consulted from time to time concern- 
ing the apparent effectiveness of the 
entire teacher education curriculum.) 

The responsibility for the final eval- 
uation of the student rests with the col- 
lege, but the sponsor teacher has a 
right to be heard. Under optimum 

_ conditions the sponsor teacher is a close 
partner with the college supervisor. 


D 


The minimum to be expected of a spon- 
sor teacher would be a brief report of 
his best judgment backed up by rat- 
ing, anecdotes, and other data. The 
sponsor teacher as the person closest to 
the actual work of the prospective 
teacher can often make very discrimin- 
ating judgments on which improve- 
ment of the total teacher education pro- 
gram may be built. 

(9. The right to an orientation to 
the over-all philosophy and character 
of modern teacher education. ) 

The sponsor teacher should receive 
information concerning the curriculum 
and content of courses which any group 
of students will have had prior to their 
arrival in the school. The student 
teacher, as any other learner, must be 
taken where he is. The sponsor teach- 
er has his security increased by knowl- 
edge—honest differenges of opinion are 
much easier to live with than lurking 
fears and suspicions. Differences in 
point of view and methodology are usu- 
ally much narrower than people imag- 
ine before they analyze them carefully 
and cooperatively. 

(10. The right to some kind of 
formal instruction covering the speci- 
fie responsibilities which are to be as- 
sumed in any sponsorship.) 

In addition to special preparation 
for major responsibilities the sponsor 
teacher should receive a concise state- 
ment of the general character of all 
minor laboratory experiences. Brief, 
readable materials are needed, and 
must be simple, direct and functional. 
A variety of descriptions as well as 
local handbooks are essential. The 
most common reaction of a teacher 
asked to sponsor a college student for 
the first time is, “Oh. I’m afraid I 
wouldn’t do a good job. I don’t have 
any idea of what would be expected of 
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me.” The materials used must satisfy 
this need and give real security. 

(11. The right to adequate recog- 
nition for professional services ren- 
dered.) 

Recognition should take into account 
the teacher’s status in the school com- 
munity as well as on the college cam- 
pus. Real imagination and ingenuity 
will bring about real solutions which 
will vary in different localities under 
different conditions. Much jealousy 
and friction can be avoided by sound 
recognition procedures. Fundamental 
to a solution is the fact that profession- 
al status and recognition is worth much 
more in the long run than the mere 
pittance offered as direct payment for 
the service to a student teacher. 

(12. The right to have professional 
services in teacher education computed 
as a part of the regular daily load, and 
equalized in relation to the total loads 
of other staff members. ) 

This is very difficult to achieve, but 
it is important to note that it is being 
done successfully in a few places. In 
building morale among sponsor teach- 
ers it is more important to make good 
on this right than on all the others. 
Again it will take plenty of creative 
imagination and leadership. 

(18. The right to certification for 
teacher education responsibilities when 
minimum standards of competency in 
this special field have been achieved.) 

Certification should be granted by 
the state after the joint recommenda- 
tion of the college and the local school. 
Demonstrated competence in this spe- 
cial area of supervision of students is 
the only sound basis on which this cer- 
tification can be made professional and 
highly prized. Two levels are prob- 
ably desirable, provisional recognition 
for those with minimum qualifications 
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who are given a chance to develop skill 
in this field and to demonstrate their 
ability, and professional recognition 
for those whose success is a matter of 
record. 

(14. The right to have service ren- 
dered for college students recognized 
by the state in computing the annual 
payment from the state treasury for 
any given school district.) 

Tf the assumption that the provision 
of laboratories for teacher education 
is a state function is accepted, it fol- 
lows then that the state should pay the 
costs as a part of state support for pub- 
lic education. Certainly a minimum 
program of sound modern education 
must be provided, and colleges should 
not be expected to supply funds to in- 
sure this minimum educational level. 
Direct payments to school boards 
should be made annually for every * 
fully certificated sponsor teacher, for 
every student teacher actually served, 


sand for administrative service in pro- c 


portion to the total number of students 
assigned for major experiences, Gen- 
erally speaking these funds shorffd not 
go direct to the teachers but rather 
should be used to improve the total 
school system and to adjust loads to 
include teacher education functions as 
a recognized part of teacher load. 
Many educators both in public 
schools and colleges will say that this 
bill of rights is too idealistic and can- 
not be attained in the next decade. 
This the author will admit, but must 
at the same time point out that we must 
chart a course for the improvement of 
the laboratory phase of teacher educa- 
tion. If the reader believes this list 
js fair and reasonable as a goal toward 
which to work we solicit his support in 
bringing this list of rights into com- 
mon practice in teacher education 
throughout America. e 


Extensive-Intensive 


Student Teaching: 


Which Is Most Effective? 


By TAFT B. BOTNER 


Director of Student Teaching and Placement 
Western Carolina Teachers College 


HE LENGTH of the daily as- 
signments to student teaching 
has greatly increased over the 

past few years. It has not been many 
years past that the typical student- 
teaching assignment was for one hour 
per day for a school quarter or semes- 
ter. It was deemed adequate if the 
student teacher had the opportunity 
to spend one hour per day in the school 
room. Often a small portion of this 
_ time was devoted to actual teaching by 
‘the student teacher. A fairly recent 
trend is toward an increased length of 
daily time for student teaching.* 


Is there evidence that an intensive: 


“program is better than extensive one? 
Merriman and Grim? in the T'wenty- 
Bighth Yearbook of the Association 
for Student Teaching (Evaluation of 
Student Teaching) reported the need 
for research and experimentation in 
this area of student teaching. 

In the hope that we might obtain 
some fairly objective evidence relative 
to this trend, an experiment was to 
have been set up to appraise the 
achievement of students having a one- 
hour-per-day assignment against those 
having longer student teaching assign- 
ments. This did not materialize, We 
do feel, however, that there is need for 
that type of experimentation. 


A study of student teaching in Ken- 
tucky made by the writer in 1950, an- 
alyzed the relationship of the length 
of the daily assignment to student 
teaching to the degree certain teaching 
experiences were provided student 
teachers. The directors of student 
teaching in the thirty institutions of 
higher education in Kentucky, offer- 
ing programs of student teaching, al- 
most unanimously favored a daily as- 
signment (hours spent in school per 
day) which would make possible in- 
tensive contacts with the total experi- 
ences of the teacher in the school and 
community. Supervising teachers also 
overwhelmingly favored a daily assign- 
ment calling for a minimum of four 
hours per day up to the full school 
day. Even though this point of view 
was generally accepted, programs of 
student teaching in line with this con- 
cept had not been unanimously adopted 
by teacher-education institutions in the 
state in 1950, There were programs 


ranging from one hour per day for | 


twelve weeks to the full school day for 
eighteen weeks. This situation made 
possible a comparative study of the re- 
lationship between the length of daily 
assignments and the adequacy in pro- 
viding certain student-teaching experi- 
ences, 


1 Merriman, Pearl and Grim, Paul R. “Needed Research and Experimentation in 
the Evaluation of Student Teaching.” Twenty-Highth Yearbook, The Association for 


Student Teaching, p. 137. 
2 Ibid. 
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There are two schools of thought 
concerning the length of student teach- 
ing assignments—those favoring the 
short daily assignment extended over a 
relatively long period of time which 
would allow for maturation on the part 
of the student teacher, and those who 
believe that a larger block of time each 
day, even if for a shorter period, would 
be more effective. The data which fol- 
low attempt to show the relative effec- 
tiveness of short and long daily assign- 
ments in student teaching in providing 
certain teaching experiences. The 
number of hours per day regardless 
to duration (number of weeks) is the 
basis of comparison. Evaluations 
were made by supervising teachers, 
student teachers, and in-service teach- 
ers; however, in this article only the 
data taken from the evaluations of the 
supervising teachers is shown, since 
there was almost complete agreement 
among the three groups. Table I 
shows the number of supervising teach- 
ers participating in the study and the 
number of hours per day student teach- 
ers were assigned to them for student 
teaching. The table also shows the 
same for student teachers and in- 
service teachers participating in the 
study—the source of information for 
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the above statement concerning the 
agreement of the three groups. 
The 199 responding supervising 


teachers (See Table 1) were asked to — 


indicate how adequately a selected 
number of teaching experiences were 
provided student teachers under their 
supervision. Ninety specific experi- 
ences relating to nine major teaching 
responsibilities were included in the 
questionnaire for their evaluations. 
They were asked to indicate for each 
specific experience whether it was: 
“A” adequately provided all student 
teachers; “B” provided to some extent 
but inadequately; and “O” not pro- 
vided. The following table shows the 
per cent of the responses of supervis- 
ing teachers which were of each type 
of evaluation. These data are shown* 
according to the length of the daily as- i 
signment and for the nine major areas 
of teaching, rather than for each of the 
ninety specific experiences. ; 
The figures which followg show 
graphically the valuations by the su- 
pervising teachers. The data for the 
profiles are taken from Table 2 and 
show the responses of the teachers hav- 
ing student teachers for the short and 
long daily assignments. 4 


Student Teachers, and In- 


Table 1. Number of Supervising Teachers, 
Service Teachers Who Devoted Various Number of Hours Per Day to Student. 
Teaching. 
n 
Number Hours per day devoted 
Participating to student teaching 
1-2 3 Hours— 
Hours Full Day 
Supervising Teachers 199* 119 80 
Student Teachers 285 193 92 
123 58 65 


In-Service Teachers 


* The 199 supervising teachers represented 69 
Kentucky in 1950. Each, of 
in the study by supervising teachers, 


ing student teachers in 
tutions. was represented 
in-service teachers. 


per cent of all teachers supervis- 
the thirty teacher-education insti- 
student teachers, and 
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Table 2. Per Cent of the Responses of 199 Supervising Teachers Indicating 
the Extent Certain Teaching Experiences are Provided Student Teachers. 


Hours Per Cent of Responses 
Areas of Teaching Experiences Per Day A B 

a. Child study 1—2 16.2 33.0 50.8 
3+ 31.4 36.0 32.6 
b. Planning pupil 1—2 39.7 35.6 24.7 
experiences ' 3+ 51.7 36.2 12.1 
c. Teaching techniques 1—2 45.5 33.6 20.9 
and methods 3+ 61,4 28.1 10.5 
d. Guiding pupils 1—2 20.4 29.0 50.6 
3+ 29.9 36.1 4.0 
e. Routine Classroom 1—2 31.5 22.7 45.8 
duties 3+ 45.3 7.0 27.7. 
f. Total school situation 1—2 11.4 19.2 69.4 
3+ 16.6 29.6 53.8 
g. Co-Curricular activities 1—2 9.5 15.9 74.6 
3+ 19.3 25.7 55.0 
h. Community relationships 1—2 9.6 17.7 72.7 
sf 3+ 11.8 24.8 63.4 
i. Professional growth 1—2 9.7 20.5 69.8 
3+ 13.7 23.2 63.1 
i TOTAL 1—2 25.3 26.3 48.4 
D 3+ 36.5 29.5 34.0 


A—Expgriences adequately provided all student teachers 
B—Experiences provided to some degree, but inadequately 
C—Experiences not provided student teachers 


The above profiles show that theré 
was for every area of teaching experi- 
ence studied a greater per cent of the 
responses indicating the experiences 
were adequately provided by the su- 
pervising teachers having student 
teachers for the longer daily assign- 
ments. Tt also reveals that the great- 
est superiority for the longer daily as- 
signments is for those types of experi- 
ences most adequately provided by su- 
pervising teachers having student 
teachers for the shorter daily assign- 
ments. The greatest superiority is 
for experiences dealing with teaching 
techniques and methods and the handl- 
ing of routine classroom duties. Lit- 


tle superiority was shown for those ex- 
periences dealing with community re- 
lationships and those contributing to 
professional growth. 

Figure 2 shows by profile graph both 
“A” and “B” responses (The percent 
of responses that indicated the experi- 
ences were provided either adequately 
or to some degree, even though inade- 
quately). The profiles show the re- 
sponses of the supervising teachers who 
had student teachers for short daily 
assignments and for those having stu- 
dent teachers for long daily assign- 
ments. 

Tt can be seen that most supervising 
teachers feel that they provide many 
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Figure 1. Per Cent of Responses of 199 Supervising Teachers Indicating that 
Nine Types of Student Teaching Experiences Were Adequately Provided Stu“ 


dent Teachers. 
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Areas of teaching experiences: 


a—Child study 

b—Planning pupil experiences 
e—Teaching techniques and methods 
d—Guiding pupils 

e—Routine classroom duties 
£—Total school situation 


of the teaching experiences studied in 
some manner; however, for four types 
of experiences—“f, g, h, and i’’—less 
than 50 per cent of the respofises in- 
dicated that these experiences were 
provided in any manner. The two 
profiles show that the supervising 
teachers having student teachers for 
long daily assignments provide these 
experiences to a greater degree than 
those having them for short daily as- 
signments. Approximately 20 per cent 
more of the responses of supervising 
teachers having students for the long 
daily assignments indicated the exper- 
iences studied were provided in some 
manner than did the responses of su- 


(Shown for Short and Long Daily Assignments) 


g—Co-curricular activities 

h—Community relationships 
j{—Professional growth 

j—ALL EXPERIENCES (Average) © 


pervising teachers having students for 
the short daily assignments. 


Summary of Findings 

Data contained in the tables and 
figures reveal the following concerning 
the relative effectiveness of the short 
and long daily assignment in student 
teaching in providing certain teaching 
experiences: 

i. The teaching experiences stud- 
ied were more adequately provided by 
supervising teachers having student 
teachers for long daily assignments. 
(Table 2 and Figures 1, 2) 

9. All the areas of teaching experi- 
ences studied were more adequately 
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Figure 2. Per Cent of the Responses of 199 Supervising Teachers Indicating 
„that Nine Types of Student Teaching Experiences Were Provided to Some 
Degree of Adequacy. (Shown for Short and Long Daily Assignments) 

Areas of teaching experiences: 
Per Cent 
100 


1-2 heurs per day 


a—Child study 

b—Planning pupil experiences 

c—Teaching techniques and methods 
§)y, d—Guiding pupils 

e—Routine classroom duties 


provided by supervising teachers hay- 
ing student teachers for the long daily 
assignments. (Table 2 and Figures 
1, 2) 

3. Experiences involving: plan- 
ning pupil experiences, techniques and 
methods of teaching, and the handling 
of routine classroom duties were most 
adequately provided by all supervising 
teachers. (Table 2 and Figure 1) 

4. Experiences involving; the to- 
tal school situation, co-curricular ac- 
tivities, community relationships, and 
those contributing to professional 
growth were least provided by super- 
vising teachers. (Table 2 and Figure 
1) 

5. Approximately 25 per cent of 
all the experiences studied were ade- 
quately provided by supervising teach- 


#—Total school situation 
g—Co-curricular activities 
h—Community relationships 
i—Professional growth 

j—ALL EXPERIENCES (Average) 


ers having student teachers for the 
shorter daily assignment and 36 per 
cent by those having student teachers 
for the longer daily assignment. 
(Table 2 and Figure 1) 

` 6. A little more than half of all the 
experiences studied were provided 
either adequately, or to some degree, 
by supervising teachers having student 
teachers for the shorter daily assign- 
ment, and approximately two-thirds 
by those having student teachers for 
the longer daily assignment. (Table 
2 and Figure 2) 

7. The longer daily assignment 
showed little superiority over the 
shorter daily assignment in stimulat- 
ing supervising teachers to provide 
student teachers with experiences in 


— 
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community relationships and those con- 
tributing to professional growth. (Ta- 
ble 2 and Figures 1 & 2; Experiences 
h & i) 

8. The longer daily assignment 
shows its greatest superiority over the 
shorter assignment for those types of 
experiences most adequately provided 
by the supervising teachers who had 
the student teachers for the shorter 
daily assignment. (Table 2 and Fig- 
ure 1, Experiences b, c, e) 

9. Supervising teachers who have 
student teachers for the longer daily 
assignments tend to provide more of 
the same type of experiences that are 
provided in the shorter daily assign- 
ments, rather than enriching the teach- 
ing experience of the student teacher. 
(Table 1 and Figure 1 & 2) 

Significance of Findings 

While this study indicates that 
more adequate teaching experiences 
were provided by those supervising 
teachers who had the student teachers 
for the longer daily assignments, it 
also emphasizes that “more time” alone 
will not guarantee effective student- 
teaching experiences. Daily assign- 


ments for more than one hour have 

been provided in most teacher-educa- 

tion institutions only recently. This’ 
being true, supervising teachers tend 

to continue to provide those experi- 

ences in student teaching that have 

been provided in the past. Improve- 

ment due to the longer daily assign- 

ments tend to be vertical rather than 

horizontal. 

Longer daily assignments, especi- 
ally full-time teaching, offer the great- 
est possibilities for the student teach- 
er to have the total experiences of the 
teacher in service. This study indi- 
cates that it does not necessarily fol- 
low. To assure that an enriched 
teaching experience will be provided, 
teacher-education institutions should 
set up programs of in-service and pre- — 
service training for supervising teach- + 
ers emphasizing the most effective util- 
ization of the time devoted to student 
teaching. Supervising teachers like 
any other teacher must be trained for¢ 
the job and when there is a change in 
the program those who are resp@ħsible 
for carrying it out must be familiar 
with the program and its possibilities. 
e 


Out of the Fog— 


Through Student Teaching 


By HELEN R. BECKER 


Associate Professor of Primary Education 
The University of Akron 


UPIL-TEACHER planning 
P sounds good to college students 
preparing to teach, but—just how 
does one go about it? Where does one 
begin ? How much pre-planning should 
the student teacher do? How does one 
make use of children’s interests? How 
does one find out what children really 
think, really want, really need? What 
should be the relationship between 
the teacher’s purpose and the children’s 
» purposes? How does one decide what 
activity is most valuable in furthering 
the growth of a group of children? 
How can one tell whether the program 
yp is as fruitful as it could be? 

The sponsoring, or co-operating 
teachtr, takes over where the college 
professor has left off, to help the stu- 
dent teacher understand the practical 
significance of the theory of needs, the 
relation of subject-matter to experi- 
ence, and the classification of content 
for practical use. Situations imme- 
diately within the experience of chil- 
dren are constantly presenting prob- 
lems out of which may come genuine 
learning. The teacher, however, must 
help pupils become aware of the exist- 
ence of problems and then provide 
conditions that will give each present 
experience worthwhile meaning. He 
must first consider the general pur- 


1 Educational Policies Commission. 
Democracy, pp. 45-47. Washington, D.C., N. 


poses of democratic education in rela- 
tion to the social setting in which these 
purposes are to function. These gen- 
eral purposes have been well stated by 
the Educational Policies Commission! 
and have been relegated too long to the 
academic classroom. The general pur- 
poses have been classified into four 
groups arising from the four major 
areas with which education is con- 
cerned: (1) “the objectives of self- 
realization,” which include the funda- 
mental tools of learning—the three 
R’s, health, recreation, and personal 
philosophy ; (2) “the objectives of hu- 
man relationships,” which relate to the 
immediate person-to-person contacts of 
the individual; (3) “the objectives of 
economic efficiency,” which stress the 
importance of education for providing 
the basis for comfort, safety and well- 
being; and, (4) “the objectives of civ- 
ic responsibility,” which embrace the 
activities of the educated citizen and 
his inter-group relations, 

The student-teacher must not only 
be aware of these broad objectives of 
education; he must be able also to re- 
late them to the immediate purposes 
of the children he teaches. Problems 
concerned with personal health (phys- 
ical and mental), with getting along 
with others, with finding out how to do 


The Purposes of Education in American 
E. A., 1938. 
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things, how and where other people 
live and why they do what they do, 
how to have fun and live comfortably, 
how and where to get the means to do 
these things—all of these are rich in 
learning opportunities, here and now. 
Also, each problem has the potentiality 
of extending the experience of the in- 
dividual immeasurably throughout 
life. As the student teacher comes to 
recognize these immediate problems of 
children as the potential curriculum, 
his concern ceases to be one for accept- 
ing any currently established course of 
study. He is now beginning to under- 
stand the reasons for the existence of 
each constituent ingredient as a special 
means of fulfilling the function of edu- 
cation. These are based upon and de- 
rived from knowledge of the particular 
factors in a given situation. They 
should be aimed to stimulate action 
within members of the group; they 
should lead to socially significant ex- 
periences and higher levels of achieve- 
ment; they should take care of indivi- 
dual differences in interests and capac- 
ities of the members of the group; and 
they should be achievable within the 
limits of available resources. 


The cooperating teacher must help 


the student teacher to be articulate as 
to his purposes for the childrtn. She 
must assist him in defining and stating 
his purposes specifically for each plan 
of work. It is only as the student 
teacher becomes articulate about his 
purposes that he can adequately meet 
the needs of children. - Only as he is 
helped to examine the problem content 
of experiences from the social and per- 
sonal point of view can the student 
teacher understand that in the process 
of resolving the situations of everyday 
living there come certain qualities, ac- 
tivities, motivations, and understand- 


ings with such intrinsic educational 
value to the individual pupil as to in- 
sure him the highest type of learning. 

When he has clearly defined his ob- 
jectives, the student teacher, with the 
help of his sponsoring teacher, must 
approach his work with children by 
utilizing the natural interests, pur- 
poses or motives he has observed in the 
on-going activities of the group, and 
set the stage for inquiries by manipul- 
ating the environment. His level of 
skill in observing children should by 
this time enable the student teacher to 
determine whether or not he has suc- 
cessfully estimated the degree of pupil 
interest in his setting: whether or not 
it invites action, whether or not it has 
possibilities to continue to motivate the 
group, whether or not it provides a 
varied range of learning activities in 
prospect, and whether or not it wilf 
contribute to the development of de- 
sirable social ‘skills and personal 
growth. 

The sponsoring teacher, in working 
cooperatively with the student-teacher, 
must clearly state the reasons fOr every 
teaching activity. In posing provoca- 
tive questions for reflective thinking 
about the pupils’ specifie problems, she 
will provide the student-teacher with 
fruitful assistance in his approach to 
a unit of experience. 

Cooperative teaching such as has 
been implied in this type of supervi- 
sion presupposes much cooperative 
planning between sponsoring and stu- 
dent teacher. Equally essential to his 
professional fulfillment is the student 
teacher’s ability to plan cooperatively 
with the pupils in a democratic pro- 
gram directed toward their growth. 
His first requirement in this activity 
is to build a background of information ~ 
and understanding of every possible 
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aspect of the unit of experience for 
himself. Then, as a member of the 
group—the sponsoring teacher acting 
as group leader—he should identify 
his purposes with the purposes of the 
group and share in common in the 
group planning. This helps the stu- 
dent immeasurably, both in his ability 
to participate freely with the group, 
and in his understanding of the pro- 
cess of discussing, accepting, or reject- 
ing suggestions in cooperative, parti- 
cipatory planning. The student teach- 
er should be so guided that in time he 
can assume the group leadership him- 
self, the sponsoring teacher gradually 
withdrawing her support, 

Having, in his planning activities, 
provided for a balanced division of 
labor including all. members of the 
group and all aspects of the activity, 
having assisted children in making ap- 
propriate choices of activities, having 
provided for group effort, and having 
get up standards of conduct for the 
Frou, the student-teacher should as- 
sume gọme of the responsibilities of 
guidance during the working session. 
Periodice re-planning will be necessary 
during the working session in order to, 
keep all individuals and groups en- 
‘gaged in worthwhile activities over a 
reasonable length of time. His guid- 
ance activities, in the first place, will 
consist of being an interested, partici- 
pating member of the group and of 
giving the necessary help and direction 
to the various activities, He will have 
to summarize the plans with the group 
to make them so definite and clear that 
each child will understand what his 
responsibilities are and will learn how 


_ to assume them. The student teacher 


will also have to anticipate and prevent 
difficulties that may arise, to foresee 
situations which may lead to disorder, 
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and to forestall them by establish 
regular routines. He will have to 
constant attention to the courtesies 
are socially desirable in group worl 
and develop proper attitudes towar 
group participation. 
He will be forced constantly to make 
decisions about his work—decisions 
volving comparison and diserimin: 
tion. By this process, his knowledge 
of values and relations will becom 
mentally formulated. His power 
arriving at wise decisions, on the bas: 
of indications and probabilities, ‘wi 
develop as, with his sponsoring teach: 
er as his mentor, he critically exam 
ines his planning and guidance activ. 
ities in the light of these questions: 
(1) Does this plan approach the 
objectives and the subject matter in 
terms of the pupil’s thinking? 
(2) Will it be usable in achieving 
the pupil’s purposes? 
(3) Is it appropriate to the level 
of the indwidual pupils? 
(4) Is it varied enough to take 
care of individual differences? 
(5) Will it lead to socially desirable 
ends? 
(6) Will it allow for wholesom 
social participation? 
(7) Will it provide ample and 
varied physical activity? 
(8) Will it fulfill intellectual and 
emotional needs? 4 
Thus, by entering cooperatively with 
his sponsoring teacher into activities 
which are appropriate to his profes- 
sion, the student teacher acquires @ 
functional knowledge of the whole 
course of action. It is in this aspec 
of development that he demonstrates 
the complete integration of the con- 
tent, processes, and techniques of learn- 
ing. By means of this functional ex- 
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perience, the student-teacher is being 
constantly presented with problems out 
of which develops a working body of 
knowledge about teaching activities. 
He comes to understand that the situa- 
tions immediately within the experi- 
ence of pupils are constantly present- 
ing problems out of which may come 
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genuine learning. Thus, by way of 
cooperative planning and cooperative 
teaching, our competent sponsoring 
teachers are leading prospective teach- 
ers, step by step, out of the fog of hazy 
educational theory toward the light of 
the best democratic teaching practices 
now recognized. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


God Save the Queen. By Allan A. Mi- 
chie. N. Y. William Sloane Associates. 
1953, $5.00, 


The number of books published to catch 
the coronation sales has been extremely 
great. Few, however, have such a lasting 
value as Allan Michie’s God Save the 
Queen. This volume is more than a graphic 
account of the solemnities of the Corona- 
tion, although it contains a full descrip- 
tion on this impressive rite. It is a com- 
prehensive account of a modern monarchy 
and how it works. Michie describes the 
intricate and formal routines by which 
the Royal Family lives and the domestic 
details of their various households. He 
explains why it is and how it is that the 
British maintain the ancient form of mon- 
archy, The author, an American journal- 
ist who has lived in England for a great 
while, writes in an engaging style —Wi- 
LIAM P, Sears, New York University. 


Elizabeth and Philip. By Geoffrey Boc- 
ca. N. Y. Henry Holt and Co. 1953. 
$3.50, 


This is an intimate picture of Britain’s 
young and beautiful Queen, her attractive 
husband, and their two lovely small chil- 
dren. A great deal of personal informa- 
tion is given by the author who has been 
a British newspaperman now free-lancing 
in this country WiLL1AM P. SEARS. 


The Coronation Service of Queen Eliza-. 
beth. By Edward C. Ratcliff. N. Y. The 
Cambridge University Press. 1953. $1.75. 


The actual text of the service used at 
the Queen’s Coronation, together with a 
history of the rite and notes on changes 
made since the Coronation of George VI, ig 
presented in this small volume, The book 
was compiled by a noted scholar of litur- 
gics and the ‘development of the Corona- 
tion rite from the earliest days through 
the centuries when the Liber Regalis walt’ 
the standard service book to the present 
will be of considerable interest @ Amer- 
icans who follow the ceremonies of the 
British royalty —WiLtIaM P, Swans, New 

eYork University. 


Go With the Sun. By Miriam Schlein, 
Ilustrated by Symeon Shimin. N. Y. 
William R. Scott Inc. 1952. $2.00. 


Little Peter saw the birds flying away 
one autumn day. They were going south, 
following the sun. Peter then saw ani- 
mals preparing in their own ways to take 
care of themselves during the winter. 
Peter realizes, too, that he has his own 
way of living through the winter and for 
him it is the best way. The book will ap- 
peal to very young readers. 


Improving Off-Campus 


Student Teaching 


(A Training Program for Supervising Teachers) 


By SAM P. WIGGINS 
Associate Professor of Education 
Agnes Scott College and Emory University 


HIS article describes an idea de- 
signed to improve off-campus 
student teaching which has been 

. put to work. Basic improvements in 
a teacher education program are re- 
sulting from it. The idea was devel- 
oped in a cooperative experiment in- 

- volving two liberal arts institutions, 
Agnes Scott College and Emory Uni- 
versity, four publie school systems in 
the area of Atlanta, Georgia, and the 
Division of Teacher Education of the 
wee Department of Education. The 

evelopment of this particular plan 
seems ¥Ynportant to recount because it 
has been one of a marked degree of 
Success and because it may carry some 
implications—both in its strength and» 
weaknesses—for other institutions, 

` Many words have been bandied 
about through the years concerning the 
relative values of student teaching ex- 
periences in a campus “laboratory” 
school as compared with a more “typie- 
al” off-campus publie school. Much 
“cither-or” thinking has resulted from 
this kind of dichotomy. In this is- 
sue, as in others, institutions have 
tended to do the apparently expedient 
thing and we educators have used our 
intellects to justify whatever practice 
our institutions were following. Thus 
teachers colleges have tended to main- 
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tain campus demonstration schools and 
laboratory schools over which they 
have maintained virtually complete 
control, while liberal arts institutions 
have relied solely on the use of off- 
campus public schools for providing 
“practice” in the art of teaching. Too 
few institutions of either variety have 
faced squarely the fact that the im- 
portant variables include the quality of 
teaching that the student teacher ob- 
serves, within and outside of the class- 
toom, and the nature of the supervi- 
sion she receives as she exercises the 
various leadership roles of a teacher, 

In 1948 the issue of laboratory vs. 
public school centers for student teach- 
ing was a live one in Georgia. At that 
time Agnes Scott and Emory were fol- 
lowing the customary pattern of liberal 
arts institutions with respect to student 
teaching, A student could elect a 
course in student teaching for either 
five or ten quarter hours. This meant 
from one and a half to three clock 
hours per day in a public school. In 
addition, one or two other college 
courses were always taken concurrent- 
ly. Student teaching was thus “sand- 
wiched” into this. schedule. A major 
consideration in the selection of super- 
vising teachers was the proximity to 
the college of the school in which stu- 
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dent teachers could work. Another 
factor was that of specific recommen- 
dation by schools principals. A third 
factor was the willingness of classroom 
teachers to supervise student teaching 
gratis, 

Thus student teachers found them- 
selves working under competent public 
school teachers and with relatively in- 
competent ones, sometimes in their 
special field of teaching competence— 
sometimes outside of it. A single co- 
ordinator from the college worked with 
as many as forty student teachers dur- 
ing a single quarter. A deplorable 
situation you say?. Yet many of the 
student teachers who did their work 
under these conditions have looked 
back on their student teaching experi- 
ences with considerable satisfaction. 
Some of them have referred to it as the 
high spot of all their professional train- 
ing, and as one of the most valuable 
experiences of their total college life. 
These, however, were the fortunate 
ones. In comparison with what it 
should have been, the student teaching 
situation was highly unsatisfactory. 
Some student teachers, unfortunately, 
were placed in situations where “prac- 
tice” teaching was of dubious or of lit- 
tle value. À 

It was in this setting that an idea 
took form. It was not a new idea in 
any dramatic sense. Nor was it the 
idea of any single individual. The 
entire Georgia Council on Teacher Ed- 
ucation had been concentrating on 
ways of improving student teaching 
programs throughout the state. On the 
local level Agnes Scott and Emory 
were grappling with the problem at 
close range. 

Although an idea may take form 
through cooperative study, persistent 
efforts of individuals are still essential 
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in giving it full opportunity for ex- 
pression. Such was the case in this 
instance. The individual who gave 
this idea shape and pushed coopera- 
tively for its expression was Dr, John 
A. Dotson, then director of the Divi- 
sion of Teacher education in the joint 
program of the two institutions. 

Though the efforts for testing the 
idea were complicated, the principal 
idea itself can be broken down into 
several simple statements. 

(1) No pre-service program can be 
any better than the student teaching 
phase of it. Theory without practice 
is lifeless. 

(2) An important variable in the 
student teaching program is the school 
in general, but the key factor is the 
supervising teacher. : © 

(3) A good supervising teacher 
must be a good classroom teacher, but 
that, in itself, is no guarantee of ef- 
fectiveness in supervising student@ 
teachers. 

(4) In the interest of a hig#qual- 
ity program, it would be a sound in- 
yestment for the colleges to select and 
fain supervising teachers for this pro- 
fessional service on a scholarship basis. 

(5) A high quality program in 
student teaching has to exist in sub- 
stantial quantity. A student teacher 
cannot get a full understanding of the 
nature of teaching except through a 
full time experience under good super- 
vision. One full quarter of uninter- 
rupted work is necessary to place 
teacher education on a sound footing. 

(6) The increase in time spent in 
student teaching in a liberal arts set- 
ting need not be in every case at the 
expense of general education nor of 
the student’s major field. The sub- 
traction can come through a reorganie 
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zation of the professional education se 
quence of courses, 

The central idea was that of select- 
ing good classroom teachers in the At- 
lanta area and facilitating graduate 
training for them by awarding full tui- 
tion scholarships. The training was 
designed to identify and meet the 
needs of the student teaching program. 
The plan was for Agnes Scott and Em- 
ory to share equally in the total ex- 
penses of the project throughout the 
years of its duration. 

A special Workshop for Supervising 
Teachers was planned for the summer 
of 1950. Prior to this workshop, 
which was five weeks in length, Dr. 
Florence Stratemeyer and Miss Doro- 
thy MeGeoch of Columbia University 
served as continuing consultants in 

*helping to plan the total program, 
They agreed to work together in direct- 
ing the 1950 workshop group which 
consisted of twenty-five teachers and 

D two principals, 

The bases for awarding scholarships 
to thee individuals were highly sub- 
jective in some respects. This was not 
a group of people of particularly out- 
standing achievement. It was a group 
of good classroom teachers who were 
professionally minded in wanting to 
become their best selves in teaching 
and in supervising student teachers, 
These were the factors given major 
consideration in the selections: 

(1) Willingness to take the job of 
supervising as a serious professional 
responsibility, 

(2) Effectiveness as a classroom 
teacher in terms of general factors 
generally agreed upon as constituting 
successful teaching. 

(3) Breadth of view of the func- 
tion of the public school. Ability to 
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think of a given teaching field as a 


` part of the total school curriculum, 


(4) Openmindedness, and recep- 
tivity to ideas of others, and a student 
of teaching. 

(5) Probability of continuing to 
supervise student teachers for at least 
3 to 5 years, 

(6) Teaching in a field in which 
the college program is likely to need 
supervisory services regularly, 

Nearly 100 teachers in the Atlanta 
area had supervised student teachers 
in this program between 1947 and 
1950. (The student teaching program 


had been discontinued during the years ~ 


of the war.) The 25 teachers were 
selected from among all of these teach- 
ers who wanted to continue in the pro- 
gram with no guarantee but with some 
hope of ultimate financial reward. 
The only action previously taken along 
this line was in the form of an annual 
dinner given by Agnes Scott and Em- 
ory in expression of appreciation for 
their work, The supervising teachers, 
school principals and superintendents 
and student teachers attended this din- 
ner for fellowship and for a brief pro- 
gram relating to student ‘teaching. 
(Two principals were invited to join 
the group because of their active co- 
operation in the program and because 
of the significant active and potential 
contributions of principals-in the pro- 
gram. ) 

Needless to say, these characteristics 
are difficult to objectify—even then, 
difficult to find in high degree. They 
seem to have served rather well, how- 
ever, in bringing together an unusually 
capable and promising group of teach- 
ers in the summer of 1950. 

Following the workshop three in- 


ternship courses for supervising teach- — 


ers were planned to run concurrently 


: 
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with their supervision of student teach- 
ers. The purpose of this internship 
program was to provide an organized 
plan for applying the principles of 
supervision developed in the work- 
shop group and for carrying out plans 
formulated there. In the internship, 
as in the workshop, supervising teach- 
ers were awarded full tuition scholar- 
ships. The internship program: was 
relatively unstructured, focusing upon 
problems of the present and problems 
in prospect. 

The cost of these scholarships was 
divided equally between Agnes Scott 
College and Emory University as 
originaly planned. Insofar as this 
writer has been able to determine, this 
is the first instance in teacher educa- 
tion in which an undergraduate insti- 
tution has participated in developing 
a planned program for its off-campus 
supervising teachers and the first case 
in which it has shared in financing 
such a program. It is probable that 
both Agnes Scott and Emory ventured 
into a project unique among liberal 
arts institutions. ` In any case the pro- 
ject points up the possibilities of im- 
proving teacher education in liberal 
arts ‘institutions without compromis- 
ing the basic values to which they are 
and ought to be committed. 

The workshop was a seven and onè- 
half quarter hour program and the in- 
ternship totaled seven and one-half 
quarter hours. The financial invest- 
ment per supervising teacher amounted 
to approximately one hundred eighty 
dollars. The results of the workshop 
in 1950, under the leadership of Miss 
McGeoch and Dr. Stratemeyer, and 


immediate results of the internship ex- 


periences in the year of 1950-51 made 
the fact apparent that the plan was 
sound in terms of improved classroom 
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teaching, of improved supervision, and 
of improved relationships between the 
colleges and the public schools. It was 
still necessary, however, for many stu- 
dent teachers to work with classroom 
teachers who had not had this training. 
Because of this condition summer 
workshops were held in 1951 and 1952, 
and subsequent internship courses are 
continuing on a full tuition scholar- 
ship basis. Thus two liberal arts in- 
stitutions have invested approximately 
ten thousand dollars in the education 
of their off-campus supervising teach- 
ers, 

The situation now is this: nearly 
fifty supervising teachers working in 
this program have completed a five 
week workshop in the supervision of 
student teaching. Nearly all of these 
have taken from one to three of the in- “ 
ternship courses, Virtually all of the 
student teachers are now being placed 
with these supervising teachers. In 
addition to the supervision of student © 
teaching the supervising teachers have 
helped increasingly in connectio with 
observations by college students in 
their pre-student teaching course work. 
One of the most important facts is that 
the supervising teachers who have com- 
pleted this program are at least as 
active now on a non-credit basis as they 
were when participating in the pro- 
gram for graduate credit. 

The college curriculum did not re- 
main unchanged while this program 
for supervising teachers was going into 
action. In.1950 the college curricu- 
Jum was revised to render it possible— 
to make it essential—for student teach- 
ing to be done on a full time basis ex- 
tending throughout one quarter. The 
five quarter bonus courses in student 
teaching was discontinued. A five 
quarter hour Seminar in Teaching was. 


made a co-requisite with the ten quar- 
ter hour course in student teaching. 
In this way there was no reduction in 
course requirements in students’ major 
fields. The seminar was arranged so 
as to provide for full time student 
teaching along with frequent indivi- 
dual and group conferences. The 
seminar had previously been a require- 
ment in the professional course se- 
quence so the total quarter hour re- 
quirements in professional education 
remained the same. 

During the period of this program 
other related developments have been 
important and still others are far along 
in the planning stage. 

I. In the summer of 1950, the 
University of Georgia offered a Work- 
shop for Supervising Teachers and 

® continued this offering in the summers 
of 1951 and 1952. Mercer University, 
also increasingly active in teacher edu. 
cation, offered a similar workshop in 

the summers of 1951 and 1952 and 
plans a third one in 1953. Similar 
plan§®for internships are being fol- 
lowed in these institutions, A salient 
point here is that no single institution 
started out with a plan which was 
“copied” by other institutions. In- 
stead, representatives of these institu- 
tions thought through general plans 
together as a part of the cooperative 
planning of the Georgia Council on 
Teacher Education. Action was then 
taken by each institution at appropri- 
ate times with reference to these gen- 
eral plans and with freedom to modify 
them as good judgment dictated. 

II. The State Department of Edu- 
cation has exerted an active leadership 
role in affairs relating to this program, 
Along with the plans for the workshop 
and internship courses and their inclu- 
Sion in a planned Master’s degree pro- 
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gram, the State Department has made 
provision for small payments to super- 
vising teachers for their services. Ac- 
cording to the present schedule, a 
teacher with the training deseribed 
above and a Master’s degree may re- 
ceive up to one hundred fifty dollars in 
one year for supervising one student 
teacher quarter, 

Although a marked improvement 
has been made in the teacher training 
program previously described, this is 
not the end of the story. An idea of 
this magnitude does not quickly term- 
inate when the early phases of its ex- 
pression yield this degree of success, 
The imperfections tend to be recog- 
nized and overcome., New ideas and 
plans seem to grow and more stimulus 
is given to translating them into some 
positive kind of action. This seems to 
be the case in Georgia. These three 
facts will serve to support and illus- 
trate this tendency. ; 

(1) A small inter-racial commit- 
tee of coordinators of student teaching 
in the state have agreed upon proposals 
for a similar training program, at At- 
lanta University, for Negro supervis- 
ing teachers in public schools. 

(2) Definite plans have been made 
for a state-wide workshop to be pro- 
vided at the University of Georgia in 
the summer of 1953. This workshop 
will be made available to supervising 
teachers cooperating with undergradu- 
ate colleges throughout Georgia. This 
includes teachers colleges, other state 
supported colleges, and private. and 
church supported liberal arts institu- 
tions. 

(3) The manner in which these 
plans are being formulated is indica- 
tive of a confidence in the value of the 
supervising teacher programs. The 
workshop at the University of Georgia 
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is being planned cooperatively by re- 
presentatives from each college in- 
volved, with the University serving a 
coordinating and follow-through fune- 
tion—to “work out the details.” In 
this way it is hoped that this workshop 
in the summer of 1953 will build upon 
the successes and profit from the mis- 
takes made in previous programs at 
Agnes Seott-Emory, Mercer University 
and the University of Georgia. Also, 
the workshop is being planned on a 
full tuition scholarship basis with each 
college sharing in the total expense of 
the project, 

(4) A fourth development in a 
still growing stage has been the organ- 
ization of a Georgia chapter of the na- 
tional Association for Student Teach- 
ing. Here again, the Agnes Scott- 
Emory group did not do nor wish to do 
the job as a separate group but, with a 
representative state organization, ex- 
ercised a pioneer type of leadership in 
its organization and early activities. 
It happened this way. The supervising 
teachers in the first workshop of 1950 
banded together on their own initiative 
to form a local supervising teacher’s 
club. Members of the workshops of 
1951 and 1952 joined this profession- 
al-social club, This was the gréup of 
professional people who moved forward 
to the formation of an active state 
chapter of the Association for Student 
Teaching, Working with them was a 
state group of coordinators of student 
teaching from the various colleges 
throughout Georgia. This state chap- 
ter served as host to an inter-racial re- 
gional meeting of the national Associa- 
tion for Student Teaching in Febru- 
ary, 1953. 

Before the reader draws any defi- 
nite conclusions from his reading thus 
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far two or three specific observations 
need to be made. 

The Agnes-Scott-Emory student 
teaching program has not reached the 
“Golden Age” by any means. Prob- 
lems range in individual cases from 
those of over-protection of student 
teachers on the one hand to occasional 
instances of unintended exploitation 
on the other. 

The persistent problems of the 
screening of student teachers and place- 
ment with supervising teachers are far 
from being solved. Just as there are 
many “mountain-top? experiences 
there are also headaches and even a 
few heartaches in the program. Even 
as this article is being written, current 
problems loom important in the wri- 
ter’s thinking. With them, however, 
are mingled thoughts of satisfaction 
with other excellent conditions which 
ean be traced directly to the develop- 
ing program described in this article. 

No mention has been made thus far © 
of formal agreements reached with the 
publie schools in this program. he 
matter of agreements is one of the in- 
teresting aspects of the program. Ade- 
quate channels of communication and 
general working agreements have been 
developed with full cooperation of the 
public schools, the state Department 
of Education and the two colleges. In 
all of these agreements no formal writ- 
ten “commitments” have been entered 
into which are considered binding by 
the schools or the colleges. Early in 
its development there was the feeling 
that such agreements would tend to 
impede the progress of cooperative ef- 
fort and stifle the spirit of mutual help 
that has obtained in inereasing degrees 
throughout recent years. 

The personnel in positions of leader- 
ship in the cooperating school systems, , 


without exception of any system, have 
worked with the colleges shoulder to 
shoulder in the total teacher education 
program. There has been no bargain- 
ing but rather a desire to be mutually 
helpful at the common task of develop- 
ing the best possible teachers, on pre- 
service and in-service levels, for the 
children and youth of the present and 
future. As would be expected many 


of the student teachers have been em- . 


ployed as teachers in school systems in 
the Atlanta area, 

In summarizing the results of the 
program for supervising teachers, evi- 
dence is available to support substan- 
tial progress in many areas, 

1. Teachers participating in this 
program are doing a better job as class- 
room teachers and as members of their 
professional staffs. 

2. Better supervision is apparent 
andthe improvement curve is still up- 
ward in many instances, For exam- 
ple, as these teachers have improved 
thet abilities to evaluate learning ex- 
periences their planning and evalua- 
tion conferences with student teachers 
have been increasingly helpful. > 

8. There is less and less need for 
formal agreements to be reached be- 

‘cause more common understandings 
have been developed. 

4. There is less overprotection and 
less exploitation as supervising teach- 
ers grasp implications of the striking 
fact that there are individual differ- 
ences among student teachers which 
need to be provided for in successful 
supervision. 


What Does This Story Mean? 


This has been a story of the crose- 
fertilization of ideas, It has been a 
» Story of how a group developed and 
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«operation of our colleagues—are 


carried out a plan subordinal 
vidual preferences of meang 
dure to a common purpose, It 
be presumptuous for an indi 
attempt an answer in any 
fashion as to the full meaning 
story. The story has different 
ings for each person who reads it 
does for those who had different | 
init, Three points do stand o 
ever, which seem to be especially 
portant, if 

I. Someone has to get an i 
started. Nothing is more sterile th 
a truly idle idea, Nothing is 
powerful than an idea put to wor 
small beginning, a large vision, 
group of people sharing it and wor 
ing boldly to make it a reality @ 
necessary ingredients in prog 
this nature, 

IT. We in teacher education mu 
get our own affairs in better ord 
We need to establish as clearly As 
can the major objectives we are work 
ing toward, and some likely wa 
accomplishing them. This is one 0 
the first steps in broadening 
strengthening college-wide coope 
We need to emphasize “better and 
ter” instead of “more and more.” 
the extent that we do this, all 
things—the respect and active — 


likely to be added unto us. 

III. There is a permanent 
for teacher education in liberal arts 
stitution. The issue of teachers 
leges vs. liberal arts colleges is irre 
vant as that concerning off-campus ` 
on-campus student teaching. Far mi 
significant variables have been 
gested in this report. No institui 
whether a liberal arts college 
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teachers college, merits a role in teach- 
er education unless it accepts the re- 
sponsibilities implied by assuming this 
role. No variety of good education, 
whether general, special, or profession- 
al is a slip-shod or static affair. It in- 
volves clarification of purposes, devis- 
ing appropriate plans for achieving 
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these * purposes, taking action upon 
these plans, and continuously evaluat- 
ing that action. As colleges come more 
and more to the point of taking all ma- 
jor aspects of their overall program 
seriously, projects such as the one de- 
scribed in this article will become com- 
monplace in teacher education. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


An Introduction to Statistics. By 
Charles E, Clark. New York. John Wiley 
and Sons. 1953. $4.25, 


An Introduction to Statistics by Profes- 
sor Charles E. Clark of Emory University 
has been prepared as a text for the cus- 
tomary one-semester course in statistics 
for students in liberal arts colleges. The 
concepts and procedures of statistics are 
presented without the usual stress on ma- 
thematics. A working knowledge of high 
school algebra should suffice as back- 
ground. Although statistical concepts are 
stressed, there are ample problems which 
can exercise the student's ability to deal 
with statistical computation—Wit11aM P, 
Sears, New York University. 


Encyclopedia of American History, 
Edited by Richard B. Morris, New York. 
Harper and Brothers, 1953. $6.00. 


The essential facts about American his- 
tory, culture, and economic deve! ent 
from Pre-Columbian times to the present 
are presented in this single-volume refer- 
ence book, That such a wealth of material 
could be contained in a single volume is 


truly amazing. That such a volume could ` 


be so highly readable is even more surpris- 
ing. There are three major sections in 
the volume: in the first section, “Basle 
Chronology,” the major political and mil- 
itary events, introduced by an account of 
explorations, settlements, and colonial and 
Revolutionary problems, are presented in 
sequence; in the second section, the non- 
political aspects of American life such as 
constitutional developments, expansion, 
and economic, scientific and cultural 


trends are set forth; in the final division, 
“Biographical Section,” data on three hun- 
dred notable Americans are given. This 
is a must for every school library where 
many copies will be in constant use by 
both teachers and pupils—Wuras P, 
Seans, Professor of Education. 


Mental Hygiene in Modern Living. By 
Barney Katz and George F, J. Lehner. 
New York. The Ronald Press. 1053, 
$4.50. 


“Katz and Lehner” will enjoy wide adop- 
tion throughout the country as a basic text 


for undergraduate courses In mental hy- € 


gione, personality guidance and adjust- 
ment, and personality development, his 
will be the case because this volume, 
from the pens of two clinical psychol- 
ogiats from California (one from the 
University of Southern California and the 
other from the Los Angeles wing of the 
University of California) jis a most com» 
prehensive one, one that is expecially well * 
organized for teaching purposes. ‘The ma- 
terial, which is up-to-date and always per- 
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By MARGARET LINDSEY 
Associate Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


N SOME colleges student teaching 
I is treated as a terminal activity. 
The very placement of it as a term- 
inal experience in the program implies 
to the student: Here is the supreme 
test! Here is your last chance! Tf you 
don’t succeed there, there is no other 
opportunity open to you. The pres- 
ent discussion is based on the premise 
that to treat student teaching as the 
finale of the pre-service program is to 
make a mistake. It is true that stu- 
dent teaching presents the student with 
an opportunity to demonstrate his abil- 
ity to do the job which is the goal of 
his preparation. It does offer him a 
chance to summarize, to generalize, to 
integrate, and to apply the pragmatic 
test to what he thinks he has learned. 
But if this is the sole purpose to be 
ach¥ved through a student teaching 
program, it falls far short of serving 
the student or the profession as it could 
and should. 5 
An equally significant purpose to be 
dealt with through student teaching is 
that of helping each student to iden- 
tify his strengths and weaknesses; to 
discover his needs for further experi- 
ence. A college should assume re- 
sponsibility for the achievement of 
this purpose, also. Tn this regard, the 
college has succeeded only when every 
effort has been made to provide oppor- 
tunity for each student to become a 
better teacher on the basis of his own 
needs as revealed through student 
teaching, 


Accepting this point of view gives 
rise to several problems in teacher ed- 
ucation: 1) When should student 


teaching come in the total sequence of ~ 


experiences? 2) By what means can 
a student and those working with him 
best identify his needs during student 
teaching? and 3) What opportunities 
should be available following student 
teaching for the student to become a 
better teacher ? 

At least a partial answer to the first 
question is indicated in the point of 
view expressed above. That is, if a 
student is to have help in gaining com- 


petencies in which he is found to be 


inadequate during student teaching 
and the college is to assume some re- 
sponsibility for providing this help, 
then the student teaching experience 
should not be the terminal activity in 
the pre-service education of the teach- 
er. In other words, it should not be 
placed in the final semester of the col- 
lege program. This is not to imply 
that all students should engage in stu- 
dent teaching during the second semes- 
ter of the junior year or the first se 
mester of the senior year. What is 
implied is that every student should 
have opportunity in his program after 
student teaching to select experiences 
he needs at that time. 

Perhaps it would be well here to 
mention that the exact placement of 
student teaching in a total program is 
a matter for individual consideration. 
Ideally, a program should be flexible 
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enough that any student could enter 
student teaching at the point when he 
is ready to profit most from that ex- 
perience. And this point will differ 
from one individual to another. Prac- 
tically, until the structure and organi- 
zation of curricula are revised to pro- 
vide adequately for individual differ- 
ences, most students will enter upon 
student teaching at about the same 
time in their program. Where this 
is necessary (justified or not) the stu- 
dent teaching program itself should be 
individualized. 

The second question, what are the 
best means of helping students to iden- 
tify their needs, has long been a prob- 
lem for study by teacher educators. It 
appears that there is much yet to be 
learned about how to help students at 
all levels and through all types of ex- 
periences to identify their needs. Cer- 
tainly complete and high quality cum- 
ulative records when well used make 
a real contribution to the solution of 
this problem. Well qualified person- 
nel guiding students makes a difference 
in the degree to which students are 
helped to engaged in valid self-apprais- 
al. Programs which include a variety 
of laboratory experiences offer more 
opportunity for self-evaluation than do 
those which are narrow and inffexible, 
Democratic procedures of planning 
and good human relationships open the 
gates for deeper and more significant 
study of individuals. Many projec- 
tive techniques, when used wisely by 
competent people, uncover information 
of value in understanding the strengths 
and weaknesses of student teachers. 
All these, and many other suggestions 
are proving to have merit in contribut- 
ing toward a student’s understanding 
of himself and staff understanding of 
the student. 
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The third question is the focus of 
this paper. What opportunities should 
be available following student teach- 
ing for the student to become a better 
teacher? One thing is sure: when a 
student teaching program is so permis- 
sive that real needs of students have 
a chance to emerge, such needs will 
vary greatly from one individual to 
the next. Consequently, the program 
following student teaching should in- 
clude a variety of possible experiences 
from which individual students may 
select with guidance those which best 
meet their needs. Probably the most 
important consideration for any col- 
lege staff is to see to it that the envi- 
ronment is rich in learning opportun- 
ity for each individual. This neces- 
sitates the availability of many differ- 
ent kinds of experiences and a good 
deal of freedom of choice by the stu- 
dent so that he may take advantage of 
those experiences which are of prom- 
ise to him. It assumes that each stu- 
dent is carefully guided by some staff 
member who knows him well ang can 
assist him in getting maximum benefit 
from each activity, ; 

eNeeds of students as revealed 
through student teaching may be of 
two major types: those which might be 
called positive, in that they call for 
opportunities to make further use of 
superior abilities or special interests, 
and those which might be called neg- 
ative, in that they call for experiences 
to help a student gain in competence 
in which he is found to be lacking. 
Unfortunately, colleges have for a long 
time given some attention to the latter 
type. Chiefly this attention has cen- 
tered in an opportunity (a require- 
ment) for the student to do additional 
student teaching. Asa matter of fact, 
this very common practice often is not 


» 


) 
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the best solution to problems a student 
has faced during the student teaching 
experience, though there are some stu- 
dents, of course, for whom it is good. 
Certainly the decision as to whether or 
not a student should be guided ‘into 
more student teaching is one that 
should be made on the basis of very 
careful analysis of his needs as re- 
vealed in his first student teaching ex- 
perience, _ 

But what of the students who reveal 
needs which are not likely to be met 
through more student teaching? For 
example, what about the student who 
comes to the end of the student teach- 
ing period with a very definite feeling 
that he needs more background infor- 
mation in a subject matter area? Tt 
is doubtful that engaging in more stu- 
dent teaching is going to help him meet 
his need. Rather, he may be encour- 
aged to enroll in a college course(s) 
where he can get the help he needs in 
clarifying or increasing his under- 
standing in a subject matter field. Or, 
he may be given individual guidance 
by taff member, with specialization 
in the subject matter area involved, in 
a series of activities designed to assist 
the student in becoming more secure 
in the subject. 

Then there are those students who 
are highly successful as student teach- 
ers. Sometimes, in addition to gen- 
eral success, a student, develops special 
interest in a particular activity with 
children or youth. Occasionally such 
a special interest or ability was dorm- 
ant until the time of student teaching. 
Perhaps such a student should, among 
other things, have opportunity to pur- 


‘sue his special interest with a group of 


learners. It is too bad when a pro- 


‘gram is so rigid that a student has no 


time or opportunity to follow up his 
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special interests as they develop 
his student teaching experience. 
A concentrated experience of fp 
time student teaching causes 
students to recognize more fully 
ever before a need for wider con 
in the total school situation. 
programs where much opportunit 
given for these contacts during stu 
teaching, students often express 4 
sire for more intimate associ 
with certain aspects of a school 
gram. It would seem that prov 
should be made for students to sa s 
this urge. Such provision might 
clude: 1) participation on a f 


ance, health, library; 4) participa 
in a child study program ; and 5) 
ance of co-curricular activities. 
Similarly, even though consid £ 
emphasis has been placed on commun 
ity study and school-community | 
tionships before and during stud 
teaching, some students, as a res 
working intensively with a group 
learners over a period of time, feel 
need to learn more about the role 
education in a community and 
lationship between the socio-econ 
status of community groups anı 
school program for children 
youth. When this need is ree 
by students and those working 
them, there should be opportuni 
through which students may gain 
understanding they are seeking, Su 
opportunities might include: 1) 
ducting a community survey wtih 
phasis upon the implications of dé 
collected for the school program 
participation in a community s€ 
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agency, such as the welfare council; 
and 3) analysis of the neighborhood 
backgrounds of a selected group of 
children. 

Often as a student teacher gains in- 
sight into the curriculum theory under- 
lying practices, the organization, the 
administration or the materials of in- 
struction in a given school situation, 
he becomes more aware of issues fac- 
ing educators. He observes differ- 
ences of opinion on basie issues. He 
begins to develop real concern for the 
precepts which dominate practices. 
Because his own convictions are not 
yet substantiated by his own experi- 
ence, he may become confused on the 
philosophy of education he thought he 
would ‘hold constant, Or because he 
sees in practice (or may be forced to 
practice) principles which differ mark- 
edly from those he has been taught in 
his college classes he is anxious to 
check his observations in a variety of 
other school situations. So, for some 
students plans should be made for con- 
tacts with several schools. Just spend- 
ing a few hours in each of several 
schools is not the answer to this need, 
however. Careful planning and pre- 
paration for and skillful guidance dur- 
ing observation or participation echools 
are necessary. Too, students engaged 
in this type of follow-up after student 
teaching need much help in analyzing 
situations, reflecting, and drawing 
generalizations. 

Only a few decades ago it was a com- 
mon belief that three types of profes- 
sional laboratory experiences should be 
had in logical sequence. First a pros- 
pective teacher should observe master 
teachers at work with children or 
youth; then he should participate, lit- 
tle by little increasing the amount of 
active participation; and finally he 
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should teach. Now it is recognized 
that there are levels of insight involved ` 
in observation; that what an individual 
actually sees in any situation depends 
upon the background he brings to that 
observation. This is why more and 
more emphasis is placed upon the qual- 
ity of guidance all students have dur- 
ing any observation experience, Also, 
this is why it is good to provide each 
student with some chance to observe 
after he has done his student teaching. 
At this point in his preparation for 
teaching, he brings a higher degree of 
insight as well as more specific pur- 
pose, and may be expected to gain more 
from observation than he was expected 
to gain before his student teaching ex- 
perience. The exact nature of the ob- 
servation experience following student 
teaching will differ among students, 
But most students will profit a great 
deal from planned observation of teach- 
ing after they themselves have experi- 
enced the role of the teacher in the © 
classroom. 

In some instances the neef re- 
vealed during student teaching do not 
call for more experiences in school sit- 
uftions, as such. Rather they suggest 
experiences which contribute to the 
general education of the student. Per- 
haps it is at this time that a student 
discovers he wants deeper and broader 
understanding of the culture in which 
he lives. Maybe he finds that he feels 
inadequate in dealing with social is- 
sues which are being discussed. He 
may realize a need for dipping into 
literature for personal satisfaction. It 


a 


may very well be that when a student 


has made such discoveries about him- 
self he is in a stage of readiness to pro- 
fit most from organized courses in 
these areas. It is unfortunate when 
the program is so designed that there < 
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is no freedom for him to choose to en- 
ter such courses at this point in his 
college career, 

Closely allied with those needs that 
suggest additional experiences in gen- 
eral education are those which are re- 
lated to personal development of the 
student. What some students need 
more than anything else at this time 
is attention to their physical and emo- 
tional welfare. What others need more 
than anything else is opportunity to 
increase their social skills. A host of 
experiences might be suggested to stu- 
dents who need help in personal-social 
development. Activities and respon- 
sibilities in residence halls; courses in 
physical development or social rela- 
tions; participation in selected out-of- 
class enterprises; travel; concerts ; 
guided reading; hobbies—these repre- 
sent only a few of the many opportun- 
ities which ought to be available for 
students to meet their personal needs 
following student teaching. 

Usually, as a student comes to the 
end OF his student teaching experience, 
he begins to realize more fully some 
problems regarding the process of en- 
tering the profession. He becomes 
concerned about opportunities for 
placement, about what impressions he 
will make during interviews for posi- 
tions, about the particular kind of sit- 
uation which would be best for his first 
teaching assignment, about how suc- 
cessful he will be in establishing him- 
self as a member of a school staff, or 
about how well he will be able to work 
with other adults in a professional sit- 
uation. He has a right to expect that 
his advisers will help him to deal with 
these immediate concerns. He may 
need opportunity to discuss such prob- 
lems with teachers in the field and with 

» school superintendents as well as with 
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his peers and instructors on the college 
campus. He may even need chances 
to practice skills related to these con- 
cerns, and to have understanding guid- 
ance of a staff member in appraising 
the degree of success he achieves, 

Whose responsibility is it to guide 
students in the selection of experiences 
following student teaching? Of course, 
there is no one answer to this question, 
However, it is reasonable to assume 
that a student should have the help of 
a staff member who knows him well 
and who has had some contact with 
the student teaching program, either 
through direct observation of the stu- 
dent in the classroom teaching situa- 
tion or through cooperative conferences 
with the student and those guiding his 
student teaching. Such a staff mem- 
ber might be a major adviser in a sub- 
ject matter department; a general ad- 
viser assigned the student at the be- 
ginning of his college program; an ad- 
viser in professional education who has 
worked with the student since his ex- 
pressed intention to teach; or a col- 
lege supervisor of student teaching 
who continues to be the adviser of the 
students whom he guided during their 
student teaching experience. The exact 
allocation of this responsibility does 
not seem to be important. What is 
important is that a college provide ade- 
quate qualified personnel, with time al- 
lotted in their programs, to learn to 
know students well and to offer as 
much guidance as each student needs 
when he needs it. 

To subscribe to a program which 
provides students opportunities to meet 
their varied needs following student 
teaching has implications for the en- 
tire pre-service education of teachers. 
Such a belief implies among other 
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things: 1) a total curriculum in which 
experiences in general education, in 
professional education, and in special- 
ization are spread over the four or five 
years of the college program; 2) a col- 
lege program which is responsive to the 
individual needs of students at every 
stage of their development; 3) a staff 
that is interested in and qualified to 
give adequate guidance to students in 
the selection, carrying out, and evalua- 
tion of experiences; and 4) adequate 
human and material resources readily 
available to students and staff. 

When a college staff has done all it 
can to help each student meet his needs 
in a program following student teach- 


The Junior Précis Practice Pad 


and 


The Senior Précis Practice Pad 


By PAUL W. LEHMANN 
Headmaster, The Dublin School 


These two publications provide definite 
instruction and plenty of drill material for 
Précis Writing throughout the four years of 
secondary school. The! Junior Pa 
signed for the beginner in précis writing in 
the earlier years of secondary school and 
for other than college preparatory i 
Simple précis writing is approached through 
a preliminary study of abstracting, yi ae 
phrasing, punctuation, vocabulary and sen- 
tence building. 


The Senior Précis Practice Pad, continues 
the work in the third and fourth year of 
secondary school and definitely prepares the 
student for college entrance examinations. 


Exercises are provided covering „both 
poetry and prose, many of the jblems 
eing taken from recent College Entrance 
Examination Board, New York State Re- 
gents, and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology entrance examinations. 


List Price: 75 cents, each pad 
THE PALMER COMPANY 


370 Atlantio Avenue Boston 10, Mass. 
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ing, it has begun to bridge the gap be- 
tween pre-service teacher education 
and the guidance of teachers in the 
field. But it has only begun. Follow- 
up of student teachers should extend 
through the period of placement and 
into the first few years of teaching in 
service, or until each student is well 
adjusted and doing the best job of 
which he is capable. The chances are 
that when a college assumes some re- 
sponsibility for careful guidance of 
each student based upon needs identi- 
fied during student teaching it is more 
likely to be concerned about the place- 
ment and follow up of students in the 
field. 


Mon Premier Cahier 


A Drill Book in First Year French 


By Immaculata M. Lavorgna, M. Ed. 
Vice Principal, Francis Parkman School, Boston 


This new drill book for forty exercises Pin 
year French is based upon representative 
ecourses of study and fitted to the needs of 
teachers and pupils, Each exercise concerns a 
single item of French grammar and contains 
sufficient material to meet the individual differ- 
ences of various classes, There are occasional 
cumulative pages upon previous drills, 


Price: 50 cents 
10% discount on class orders 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


370 Atlantic Avenue Boston 10, Mass. 
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By JOHN E. SANDS 
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OFF-CAMPUS STUDENT TEACHING : FINANCIAL 
ARRANGEMENTS AND CONTRACTS 


HE Third Yearbook of the 
American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education 

lists 243 teacher preparation institu- 
tions which hold Class “A” member- 
ship in the association. An addition- 
' al 177 institutions, not holding mem- 
bership in the AAOTE, but fully ac- 
credited by the five regional associa- 
tions are listed in their respective year- 
books. These 420 teacher training in- 
stitutions were screened to ascertain 
whether or not they had programs of 
off-campus student teaching utilizing 
public cooperating schools. Of the 
42@institutions sereened, 142 had pro- 
grams resembling off-campus student 
teaching, and 112 institutions fully 
completed a series of 11 questionnaires 
regarding their programs. One of the 
questionnaires was devoted to the fin- 
ancial arrangements existing between 
the teacher training institutions and 
the public cooperating schools, 

1. Do the teacher training institu- 
tions pay the public cooperating schools 
for student teaching privileges? Di- 
rectors of student teaching in 149 
teacher training institutions were 
asked to reply to the question of whe- 
ther or not the teacher preparation in- 
stitutions pay the public schools for 
the privilege of carrying on off-campus 
student teaching. One hundred and 


twelve directors reported. Of the 149 
directors answering the question, 68 
directors, or 60.7 per cent stated that 
they did pay for student teaching priv- 
ileges, 

2. What are the bases upon which 
payments are made? Of the 68 di- 
rectors who reported that their institu- 
tions paid the public cooperating 
schools for student teaching privileges, 
three directors, or 4.4 per cent, stated 
that payment for student teaching 
privileges was a flat rate to the Board 
of Education for the particular 00° 
operating school. In two cases, this 
flat rate payment to the Board of Ed- 
ucation was for $500 and in one case 
the flat rate payment was for $10,000, 
These instances quoted seem to be com- 
mensurate with the number of publie 
cooperating schools involved in the 
school system under one Board of Ed 
ucation and the number of student 
teachers accomodated. However, no 
attempt was made in this study to as- 
certain the ratio of number of student 
teachers to public cooperating schools, 
Thirty-six directors, or 52.8 per cent, 
stated that the basis for payment to 
the public cooperating school for stu- 
dent teaching privileges was determ- 
ined by means of a flat rate to the co 
operating supervising teacher per se- 
mester, regardless of the number of 


- 
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student teachers assigned to her. These 
flat rate payments to the cooperating 
supervisor range from $4.50 per week 
to $500 for the academic year. No 
attempt was made in this investigation 
to ascertain this inconsistency. Two 
directors, or 2.9 percent, stated that the 
basis for payment was a prorated 
schedule per student teacher to the 
Board of Education. One director re- 
ported that his institution paid the 
Board of Education $15 per student 
teacher per semester. The other di- 
rector reported that his institution paid 
the Board of Education $25 per stu- 
dent teacher per semester. Twenty- 
seven directors, or 40.1 per cent, stated 
that basis for payment to public co- 
operating schools for student teaching 
privileges was a prorated amount to 
the cooperating supervising teacher 
for every student teacher supervised. 
There was no maximum listed as to the 
number of student teachers one coop- 
erating supervising teacher could be 
reimbursed for. These payments 
ranged from $25 per semester per stu- 
dent teacher to $450 per student teach- 
er per semester. No director re- 
ported that basis for payment was 
made to the principal or superinten- 
dent of the cooperating public school 
on a prorated basis. This is pointed 
out at this time because it is men- 
tioned in the literature. These data 
are shown in Table 1. 
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3. What considerations other than 
salary are received by the cooperating 
supervising teacher for the supervision 
of student teaching? The cooperating 
supervising teachers were asked: “If 
you do not receive any financial con- 
sideration for the supervision of stu- 
dent teaching, please specify any other 
benefits or considerations you receive.” 
Forty-four cooperating supervisors, or 
39.3 per cent, stated that they did not 
receive any financial’ consideration for 
the supervision of student teaching. 
Of the 44 cooperating supervising 
teachers who did not receive financial 
returns, seven cooperating supervisors, 
or 15.9 per cent, had library privileges 
from the college. One cooperating 


supervisor reported tuition benefits. 


One cooperating supervising teacher 
stated she was on the college mailing 


list, and one cooperating supervisor re- 


ported that the sole benefit she received 
for supervising student teachers was 
being a member of the college’s “co- 
operative service.” She did not state 
the purpose of this organization, 


4. How many cooperating SMiper- : 


vising teachers have written contracts 
with the teacher training institution? 
Sixty-six cooperating supervisors, or 
58.9 per cent of those reporting, stated 
that they did not have a written con- 
tract with the college. 41.1 per cent 
of the cooperating supervising teachers 
stated that a written contract existed 


TABLE I 


Basis for Payment to the Public Cooperating Schools for Stu 


Privileges 


Basis for Payment 


Flat rate to Board of Education 


Flat rate to cooperating supervising teacher 


Payment prorated to Board of Education 


Payment prorated to cooperating supervisor 


Total 


dent Teaching 
Number of Directors Per Cent 
3 44 
36 52.8 
2 2.9 
27 ~ 401 
68 "400% 
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between themselves and the teacher 
training institution. Of the 46 co- 
operating supervisors who did have 
written contracts, 31 supervisors, or 


67.4 per cent, had a short term contract 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES PREREQUISITE FOR 
STUDENT TEACHING 


Efficient off-campus student teach- 
ing depends upon a number of factors 
Among these factors one may well con- 
sider the selective criteria utilized by 
the teacher training institutions for 
admission to the student teaching 
course, 

In this article an attempt is made to 
present a general picture of profession- 
al courses that are prerequisite for ad- 
mission to student teaching in the 112 
teacher training institutions repre- 
sented in this investigation. These 
112 institutions were screened from 
420 accredited teacher preparation in- 
stitutions because they carried on pro- 
grams of off-campus student teaching 
utilizing 
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of one and not more than two 
duration. Fifteen cooperating su 
visors, or 82.6 per cent, repo; 
ing long term contracts of five 
more, 


ADMISSION 4 


stitutions list professional co 
prerequisites to student teaching? 
institutions, or 91.7 per cent of 
represented in this study, listed 
tain professional courses prerequi: 
to student teaching. Two direc 


depended upon the curriculum, 
director reported that the state 
cription provided that certain def n 
professional courses be included ini 
teacher preparation program as 

requisite on the part of the students 
graduation and certification, althi 
he did not designate the time at 
they should be taught in the cur 


publie cooperating schools, 
As @result of these findings it is hoped 

` that some of the questions confronting 
those concerned with the selection of 
student teachers will have been an- 
swered. Many of these questions con- 
cern the number of teacher training in- 
stitutions listing professional courses 
as prerequisites for admission to stu- 
dent teaching, median number of se- 
mester hours in professional courses re- 
quired, specific courses in education 
and psychology required, the extent to 
which a minimum scholastic average was from 15-17 semester hours, 
in professional courses is required for prising three or four courses. 
admission to student teaching, and the 3. What Specific courses in edu 
minimum grade-point average in pro tion and psychology are prerequi 


fessional courses required for admis- for admission to student teaching? 
sion to student teaching, 


ueational Psychology was listed by í 
1. How many teacher training in- teacher training institutions, or 92.2 


lum. One director stated that j 
standing was required for admissio 
student teaching. 8.3 per cent of 
directors did not specify professio 
prerequisites for admission to stud 
teaching, i 

2. >What is median number of 
mester hours in professional cow 
prerequisite for admission. to s 
teaching? 

The median number of sem 
hours in professional courses prerequi- 
site for admission to student teach 


a 
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per cent, as prerequisite for admission 
to student teaching while “Methods of 
Teaching” was listed in 65 institu- 
tions, or 84.4 per cent. Sixty institu- 
tions, or 77.9 per cent, listed Princi- 
ples of Education as prerequisite for 
admission while 49 institutions, or 
63.3 per cent, stated that Adolescent 
Psychology was required. Sixteen in- 
stitutions, or 20.8 per cent listed ob- 
servation as a professional prerequisite 
while a combination of observation aad 
participation was listed by 14.0 per 
cent of the institutions. No attempt 
was made to determine if the observa- 
tion was directed toward particular 
children or extended periods of ob- 
servation within a particular subject 
matter field. Guidance was prere- 
quisite to student teaching in eight 
institutions, Mental Hygiene in eight 
institions, and School Administration 
in six teacher training institutions. 
Since the state prescription for the 
certification of teachers of academic 
subjects in most states is 12 se- 
mester hours of professional educa- 
tional in addition to a minimum of 
five semester hours in student teach- 
ing, it is apparent that a number of 
student teachers carry at least one 
other professional course concurrently 
with the student teaching coursee This 
information is given in Table 1. This 
table shows that there is a wide variety 
of practices in the matter of profession- 
al courses as prerequisites for admis- 
sion to student teaching. 

One director stated that his institu- 
tion required a professional course en- 
titled Pupil Activity Course of 200 
hours as a prerequisite for admission 
to student teaching. The activities 
prescribed depended upon the student’s 
interests and abilities. The types of 
activities characteristic of this course 
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TABLE I 
Specific Courses in Education and 
Psychology as Prerequisite to Student 
Teaching in 77 Cooperating 
Thstitutions 


Number of 


Name of Course Institutions Per Cent 


Educational Psychology 71 92.2: 
Methods of Teaching 65 84.4 © 
Principles of Education 60 77.9 
Adolescent Psychology 49 63.3 
Special Methods 37 48.1 
Educational Measure- 

ments 28 36.3 
Curriculum 23 29.9 
History of Education 20 26.0 
Observation 16 20.8 
Educational Sociology 13 16.9 
Observation and 

Participation 11 14.0 
Guidance 8 10.4 
Mental Hygiene 8 10.4 
Participation 8 10.4 g 
School Administration 6 7.8 
Pupil Participation Course 1 1.3 
Others 10 13.3 


are: (1) assisting in the extracurricu- © 
lar program; (2) attending depart- 
mental meetings and faculty meetffles; 
(3) participating in the social pro- 
gram of the school; (4) making wide 
obServations of pupils in the study 
halls, library, cafeteria, and group 
activities; and (5) participating in the 
audio-visual program and in the guid- 
ance program of the school. 

4. To what extent are minimum 
scholastic averages in professional 
courses required for admission to stu- 
dent teaching? Forty-nine of the 77 
teacher training institutions requiring 
professional courses as a prerequisite 
to student teaching also required a 
minimum scholastic average in profes- 
sional courses. This is 63.6 per cent 
of those reporting. Model minimum 
average was 1.0. 


e 


5 found in the 
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5. What is the minimum grade- 
point average in professional courses 
listed by teacher preparation institu- 
tions? Of the 49 teacher training in- 
stitutions that listed a minimum scho- 
lastie average in professional courses 
as prerequisite for admission to student 
teaching, three’institutions, or 6.1 per 


SCHOLASTIC PREREQUISITE FOR STUDENT TEACHERS. 


There is no general agreement 
among authorities in the field of stu- 
dent teaching concerning student teach- 
er selection. Some of the questions 
on which the authorities disagree are; 
(1) selection means elimination ; (2) 
the problem of selection of student 
teachers is not imminent in times of 
teacher shortage ; (3) the eriterion by 
which teaching success is judged is 
highly debatable; (4) the selection of 
student teachers on the basis of prog- 
nosis variables is still in the explora- 
tory state; (5) selection limits enroll- 
ment; and (6) there is no personality 
test yet applied that is a valid measure 
of the trait of personality commonly 
Successful teacher. There 
Was no attempt made in this investi- 
gation to ascertain the selection of stu- 
dent teachers as contrasted in state- 
Supported and © privately endowed 
teacher training institutions, In 1941 
a study of pre-sclection of teachers was 
made by Blyler.t She found in gen- 
eral, that state teachers colleges lag far. 
behind the large universities and non- 
state-supported colleges in the matter 
of pre-training selection. This may 
be partly due to financial reasons. In 
Some states it is understood that appro- 
priations are made by the legislatures 
according to the enrollments of the 
colleges. In such cases administrators 

1 Dorothea 


L. Blyler, “The Pre-Training Selection of Teachers,” Educational 
Administration an XXXIV (November, 1948), p. 275.0.” : 


d Supervision, 
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cent, required a minimum grade- 
average of 1.25 and one institutio 
quired a grade-point average of 
professional courses. 
tutions, or 83.6 per cent, requ 
minimum scholastic average of 1} 
professional courses as prerequisite 
admission to student teaching, 


would not think it wise to limit 
enrollment. In other places whe 
propriations are not adequate to 
ply the needs of the institutions, 
tion fees are heavily relied on, 
ited enrollments might greatly 
this fund. The belief is held by 
administrators that a state-supp 
institution is an extension of the 
lie school system, and, as such, no ¢ 
can be excluded if he is a high seh 
graduate. In the opinion of the 
er, every high school graduate is 
titled to the privilege of a higher 
cation, but not every high school g 
uate is entitled to the privilege of p 
coming a teacher, 4 
In this article an attempt is mi 
to present a general overview of th 
scholastic criteria utilized in of cal 
pus student teaching programs pr 
ticed by 112 teacher training insti 
tions. As a result of these finding: 
is hoped that some of the questions c0 
fronting those concerned with 
campus student teaching will have b 
answered. These questions conce 
(1) the extent to which teacher tra 


age in the student’s major field as a 
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prerequisite for admission to student 
teaching; (4) minimum scholastic 
average in the student’s minor field re- 
quired as a prerequisite for admission 
to student teaching; and (5) minimum 
scholastic average in English courses 
as a prerequisite for admission to stu- 
dent teaching. 

1. What is the minimum quartile, 
scholastically, the student must attain 
before being admitted to student teach- 
ing? The minimum quartile the stu- 
dent must attain before being admitted 
to student teaching was the lowest 
quartile in 22 teacher training institu- 
tions, or 26.2 per cent of those report- 
ing. Fifteen directors, or 15.7 per 
cent, stated that the prospective stu- 
dent teacher must be in the highest 
quartile as a prerequisite for admis- 
sion. Four of these institutions are in 
Maryland where the student teacher is 
required by law to be in the upper one- 
fifth of his class. Forty-seven direc- 
tors, of 55.1 per cent, stated that the 
student teacher must be in the third 
quartile before being admitted to stu- 
dent teaching, These data are given 
in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


The Minimum Scholastie Quartile the 
Student Must Attain Before Being 
Admitted to Student Teaching 


Number of 
Quartile Institutions Per Cent 
75-100 15 15.7 
50-74 47 55.1 
25-49 
0-24 22 26.2 
Total 84 100% 


2. What is the minimum scholas- 
tic average in the students major field 
required for admission to student 
teaching Forty-seven directors, or 
55.9 per cent of those practicing stu- 
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dent teaching selection, stated that 
their respective institutions required 
a minimum scholastic average in the 
student’s major field as a prerequisite 
for admission to student teaching. Of 
the 47 teacher training institutions 
utilizing this criterion, 40 institutions, 
or 85.1 per cent, required a minimum 
grade-point of 1.0 as the minimum 
scholastic average in the student’s ma- 
jor field. Four institutions required 
a grade-point average of 2.0, one insti- 
tutions required 1.5 average, and two 
institutions required a minimum 
grade- point average of 1.25 in the 
student’s major field as a prerequisite 
for admission to student teaching, 

3. What is the minimum scholastic 
average required in the student's minor 
field as a prerequisite for admission to 


student teaching? Twenty-eight teach- * 
er training institutions required a min- 
imum grade point average in the stu- 
dent’s minor field as a prerequisite for i 


admission to student teaching. The 
median grade-point average required 
was 1.0. A controversial issue™Still 
persists among educators as to whether 
or not it is plausible to require teacher 
trainees to meet highly selective cri- 
teria of an individual nature for ad- 
mission to student teaching. In the 
opinion of the writer, it is not logical 
to give too much consideration to the 
weighing of individual selective cri- 
teria. The total profile of all selee- 
tive criteria is the prime essential. 
Each candidate applying for admission 
to student teaching must be judged on 
his own individual merit, and no com- 
mon policy of selection or waivers can 
be adopted. 

4. What is the minimum scholastic 
average in English courses required for 
admission to student teaching? Sev- 
enty-two institutions, or 85.7 per cent e 


D 
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of those reporting, do not require a 
minimum scholastic average in Eng- 
lish courses as a prerequisite to student 
teaching. Of the 12 teacher prepara- 
tion institutions requiring an English 
scholastic average, one institution re- 
quired a minimum grade-point of 1.75 
and another institution required a min- 
imum grade-point of 1.25. Ten insti- 
tutions set the minimum at 1.0, No 
attempt was made to ascertain the 
number of students denied admission 
to student teaching because of mini- 
mum scholastic requirements. A num- 
ber of institutions required not only a 
scholastic point-average in major field, 
minor field, and English courses, but 
also a cumulative scholastic point- 
average for all courses taken by the 
Prospective teacher prior to the student 
teaching course, 

5. To what extent do teacher train- 
ing institutions select student teachers? 
Eighty-four teacher preparation insti- 
tutions, or 91.3 per cent of those 
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en directors, however, stated that the 


3 


studied, selected student teachers, Sey- 


y 


institutional charters of their respec- 


tive institutions prohibited them from 
selecting student teachers. These seven 
directors represented state-supported 
institutions, Even though some insti- 
tutions reported that student teacher 
selection was prohibited, there are 


some factors that operate automatically 


to prevent the weaker students from 
taking student teaching. The year in 
which the college course in student 
teaching is permitted would -be a po- 
tent factor in providing a select 
group. Approximately 75% of the 
institutions studied in this survey offer 
opportunity for student teaching at the 
end of the junior year or the entire 
senior year. This fact indicates that 
a student must have of necessity have 
a certain number of semester hours in 
the academic field before he teaches a 
subject. 


PHE NATURE AND EXTENT OF TESTS EMPLOYED IN THE 
SELECTION OF STUDEN T TEACHERS 


> 

Of the 112 teacher training insti- 
tutions represented in this study 91 
directors of student teaching fully an- 
swered the questionnaire on the nature 
and extent of tests employed in the se- 
lection of off-campus student teachers, 
These data do not include tests given 
upon college entrance, which is in it- 
self an indirect criterion for admission 
to student teaching, but include only 
those tests specifically employed by the 
directors of student teaching in de- 
termining admission to student teach- 
ing. Forty-five directors, or 49.4 per 
cent of those answering the question- 
naire on selective criteria for admis- 
sion to student teaching, reported that 
tests of some description were used in 


determining admission to student 
teaching. Forty-six directors, or 50.6 
per cent, reported that they utilized no 
tests for the specifie task of determin- 
ing admission to the student teaching 
program. 

Only four directors of student teach- 
ing, or 4.4 per cent, stated that the 
prospective student teacher was re- 
quired to take an examination on the 
subject or subjects to be taught before 
being allowed to teach those subjects. 
Eighty-seven directors, or 95.6 per 
cent, reported that the prospective stu- 


an examination on the subjects to be 
taught before teaching them. 


F 
f 


‘ 


l 


dent teachers were not required to take- 


Tests discussed in this article are: 
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(1) intelligence tests; (2) contemp- 
orary affairs tests; (3) interest inven- 
tories; (4) English usage tests; (5) 
scholastic aptitude tests; (6) teaching 
aptitude tests; (7) reading tests; (8) 
speech tests; (9) personality tests; 
(10) general culture tests; and (11) 
miscellaneous tests. 

Intelligence tests: Thirty directors 
of student teaching, or 66.6 per cent 
of those utilizing tests for the selection 
of student teachers, used intelligence 
tests. Thirteen directors reported 
that the intelligence test employed was 
the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination; five re- 
ported using the Otis Quick-Scoring 
Intelligence Test; two stated that they 
used the Ohio State Psychological Ex- 
amination; one used the California 
Test of Mental Maturity; one used the 
Wechler-Bellevue; and five directors 
stated they employed intelligence tests 
but did not specifically name the test 
used, 

Contemporary affairs: Twelve di- 
rectors of student teaching, or 26.6 per 
cent of those utilizing tests in the selec- 
tion of student teachers, reported using 
tests on contemporary affairs. The 
tests used were: (1) American Council 
on Education Contemporary Afairs 
for College Students in two institu- 
tions; (2) Cooperative General Cul- 
ture Test by two institutions; (3) Na- 
tional Sophomore Contemporary Af- 
fairs Test by one institution; (4) 
Stanford Adult Contemporary Affairs 
Test by one institution; (5) and the 
Columbia University Contemporary 
Affairs Test by one institution. Five 
directors stated that tests of contem- 
porary affairs were used but did not re- 
port the name of the test. 

Interest Inventories: Fifteen di- 
rectors, or 33.3 per cent of those util- 
izing tests in the selection of student 
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teachers, reported using interest in- 
ventories. The Kuder Preference 
Record was the most widely used, as 
reported by five directors.. Two di- 
rectors used the Bernreuter Personal- 
ity Inventory and one director con- 
structed his own non-standardized in- 
terest inventory. One director used 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory while 
another director used the California 
Interest Inventory. Five directors 
stated that they used interest inven- 
tories but did not report the specific in- 
ventory used. 

English usage tests: Twenty-two di- 
rectors of student teaching, or 48.8 per 
cent of those who reported that tests 
were used specifically for the selection 
of student teachers, stated that they 
used English usage tests. The Eng- 
lish tests utilized were: (1) five di- 
rectors reported use of the American 
Council on Education Cooperative 
English Test; (2) three directors used 
faculty-constructed, mnon-standardized 
English usage tests; (3) one director 
used the Iowa English test; (4) @ie 
director used the Stanford Adult Eng- 
lish Test; (5) one director utilized the 
Clapp-Young English series; (6) one 
director used the Kentucky English 
Test; and (7) 10 directors used Eng- 
lish usage tests but did not state the 
title of the tests. 

Scholastic aptitude tests: Only 11 
directors, or 24.4 per cent, stated that 
scholastic aptitude tests were used. 
Five directors reported the use of the 
American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination and one di- 
rector reported the use of the Ohio 
State Psychological Examination. 
Four directors reported that they util- 
ized scholastic aptitude tests but did 
not give the names of the tests used. 
One director stated the Graduate Rec- 
ord Examination was used as a scholas- 


” 
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tic aptitude test on the undergraduate 
level, 3 
Teaching aptitude tests: Five di- 
rectors reported the use of teaching 
aptitude tests in the selection of stu- 
dent teachers. This is only 10.2 per 
cent of those reporting the use of tests 
as a selective criterion. One director 
used the Kuder Preference Record and 
one director used the Moss Teaching 
Aptitude Examination. Two directors 
stated that teaching aptitude tests were 
used but failed to give the names of 
the tests. One director reported the 
use of the National Aptitude Tests; 
Inventory of Vocational Interests. 
Reading tests: The Iowa Silent 
Reading Test was the most widely used 
reading test reported by the 14 di- 
rectors of student teaching utilizing 
reading tests in the selection of student 
teachers, The American Council on 
Edueation Cooperative English Test 
was used by two directors, the Nelson- 
Denny English Test by one director, 
and the National Sophomore Reading 
a®] English Test was used by one di- 
rector. Six directors reported the use 
of reading tests as a selective criterion 
for admission to student teaching but 
did not give the name of the tests, 
Speech tests: Thirteen directors of 
student teaching, or 28,8 per cent of 
those reporting the use of tests for the 
specific purpose of determining admis- 
sion to student teaching, stated that 
Speech tests were used as selective eri- 
teria. The most general speech test 
was a clinieal analysis by the speech 
department. Five directors reported 
this procedure. One director reported 
that a speech test consisted of a screen- 
ing examination by the speech depart- 
ment, one director stated that he used 
a self-devised speech test, and one di- 
rector reported the use of recordings 
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before the Student Teaching Se 
ing Committee as a speech test, _ 
directors reported the use of ) 
tests in the selection of student fe 
ers but did not give the name or 
of the speech tests. 

Personality tests: The standa 
California Personality Test was 
ized by three. directors while 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personali 
ventory was used by two d 
One director reported the use o 
Bell Adjustment Inventory. i 
directors reported the use of perso 
ity tests but did not identify the te 
Nine directors of student teachin ; 
20.0 per cent of those reporting” 
use of tests as a selective criterion 
admission to the student teach 
course, stated that personality t 
were utilized. A 

General Culture tests: Of the ni 
directors reporting the use of genel 
culture tests as aidetermin ing facto} 
the selection of student teachers, fi 
directors reported the use of the A 
ican Council on Education Coop T 
tive General Culture Test. Three 
rectors stated that general culture ti 
were utilized but did not give the na 
of the particular test used. One" 
rector reported the use of the Nation 
Sophomore General Culture Test. — 

Miscellaneous tests: Two di ecto 
stated that a health test was used in fi 
Selection of student teachers. One t 
was Byrd’s Personal Health Inventor 
and the other was Shaw’s Health A 
titude Seale. One director used th 
California Progressive Achievement 
Tests and one director required the us 
of the Psychological Corporation) 
Personal Record as a prerequisite f 
admission to student teaching, 
director reported the use of the M 
Pure-Tone audiometer test. 


Summary of a Study of Professional Edu- 
cation in Selected Universities Beyond the 
Masters Degree and Not Leading # the 


? 
Doctor's Degree 
By JOHN O. GOODMAN 
Assistant Professor of Education, University of Connecticut 


HERE is a marked trend toward 
providing a program of profes- 
sional education beyond the 

Master’s degree and not leading to the 
Doctorate in whieh students may pur- 
sue a course of studies under the guid- 
ance of a faculty adviser or committee 
of advisers, 

Such a course is usually designated 
by a name borrowed from the type of 
academic recognition given at the com- 
pletion of the program of studies; such 
as, Program for Specialist’s Certifi- 
cate in , followed by the name of 
the specialty; School Administration, 
Tnstructional Supervision, Elementary 
School Teaching, ete. 

Twenty of the fifty-five institutions 
(37%) responding to the question- 
naire reported having some type of the 
program deseribed in this report and 
thirteen of the thirty-five institutions 
(37%) who do not now have such a 
program are seriously considering in- 
stituting a plan in the near future, It 
is significant that five of the twenty 
institutions reporting a program of 
studies beyond the Master’s and not 
leading to Doctor’s started such a plan 
this year (1951-1952), 

The program is quite new in insti- 
tutions providing professional courses 


in education; the oldest being seven- 
teen years and the mean period five 
years. 

A summary of current practices in 
programs of professional education be- 
yond the Master's degree and not lead- 
ing to the Doctor's degree found in this 
investigation is given below in the 
order in which items appeared on the 
questionnaire employed in this study. 


Number of universities ques- 

tioned 61 
Number responding 55 
Per cent responding ope 
Number who have such a pro- 


gram 
Percent of respondents report- 
you 


easton uale students beyond 
the Rca’ not leading to the 
Doctor’s degree?” 
Yes: 20 (37%) No. 35 (63%) 
2, Question: “Do you plan to in- 
stall such a program in the near fu- 
wit No: 18 (68%) 
Yes: 18 (87 o: 
Four of is dB who indicated 
they did not plan to install such a pro- 
gram in the near future are undecided 
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and are studying the plan for purposes 
of reporting to their faculties. 

3. Question: “What name do you 
use to designate this course of study?” 
Most usually the name used to desig- 
nate the program of studies beyond the 
Master’s and not leading to the Doe- 
torate is borrowed from the type of re- 
cognition given the finishing student. 
Two types of designation were used 
sufficiently often to suggest a pattern; 
viz: Program for Specialists Certifi- 
cate in —— (30%), and Master of 
Education Degree Program (25%). 
Two universities using the latter name 
call the program, The Advanced 
Master of Education Program. 

The names used to designate the 
course of study beyond the Master’s 
and not leading to the Doctorate are 
listed below with the names of the 
universities reporting such a program. 

1. University of Arkansas — Di- 
ploma of Advanced Study. 

2. University of Southern Califor- 
nia — Master of Education Degree. 

University of Denver — Master 
of Education Degree. 

4. University of Colorado — Spe- 
cialist’s Certificate in Administration 
& Supervision, or Counseling and 
Guidance. 

5. Florida State University — Ad- 
vanced Master of Education. 

6. University of Florida — Ad- 
vanced Post Graduate Certificate Pro- 
gram, 

7. University of Georgia — 6th 
Year Program for Administrators, In- 
structional Supervisors, Counselors, 
Elementary Teachers, or Secondary 
Teachers. 

8. University of Illinois — Ad- 
vanced Professional Study in Educa- 
tion, 
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9. Indiana University — 
tendent’s and High School P. 
Certificate. 

10. State University of Io 
Advanced Preparation Progra 
School Administration, i 

11. University of Kansas - 
cialist in Education Degree. 

12. University of Maine —] 
Master’s Certificate. 

13. Boston University — 
cate of Advanced Graduate Sp 
tion. 

14. Harvard University — 
Certificate of Advanced Study. 

15. University of Mississi 
Advanced Master of Arts. 

16. Syracuse University — 
ficate of Advanced Studies in 
istration, Guidance, ete. 

17. New York Universi 
Sixth-Year Program of Special 
Education. 

18. Temple University — Ha’ 
name for program as such. The 
tion of a program of advanced 
beyond the Master’s at Templ 
meet specific certificate requir 

19. George Peabody College 
Teachers — Master of Education, 

20. University of Wyomi 
Professional Diploma. 

4. Question: “Do you 
pre-entrance requirements for s 
in this program?” 

Yes: 19 (95%) No: 1 ( 

5. Pre-entrance requirements. 

The most usual requirement 
mission to a program of work D 
the Master’s and not leading to 
Doctor’s degree is the Master’s d 

seventeen or 85% of the insti 
report such an admissions i 
ment. Three institutions (15%) 
quire some kind of pre-entrance 
ination; one employs its own obje 
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examination, one uses Miller’s Anol- 
ogy, and one administers a battery of 
tests. Five (25%) of the universities 
require satisfactory pre-entrance teach- 
ing or other professional educational 
experience; four institutions (20%) 
have some type of scholarship require- 
ments ; one requires professional prom- 
ise; and one university requires intel- 
ligence, ability to write, culture, and 
knowledge of current events. 

The actual process of selection was 
not investigated in this study; how- 
ever, the process was described by some 
of the respondents; these are listed for 
the respective institutions together 
with the entrance requirements below. 

1. University of Arkansas 
Master’s degree with a major in Edu- 
cation, an objective entrance examina- 
tion. 

2. University of Southern Califor- 
nia — M, S. in Education from Uni- 
versity of Southern California or 
equivalent or Master’s degree from an- 
other accredited institution. 

3. University of Denver — Mast- 
er’s degree or equivalent. 

4. University of Colorado — Mast- 
er’s degree, appropriate experience, ap- 


propriate course preparation, superiors 


scholarship. : 

5. Florida State University — 
Master of Arts or Science or compar- 
able one year graduate degree, at least 
2 years’ experience, professional prom- 
ise. 

6. University of Florida — Mast- 
er’s degree and an over-all average of 
“O” in undergraduate work. 

T. University of Georgia — Mast- 
er’s degree, approval of special sereen- 
ing committee which requires candi- 
date to take a battery of tests, submit 
to an interview, ete. 

8. University of Illinois — Mast- 
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er’s degree, two or more years’ success-. 
ful experience in teaching or other pro- 
fessional work in education. 

9. Indiana University — Master’s 
degree. 

10. State University. of Iowa — 


- Not yet but under discussion. 


11. University of Kansas — Mast- 
er’s degree. 

12. University of Maine — Mast- 
er’s degree. 

13. Boston University — Good 
Ed. M. record; paid full-time teaching 
experience of at least one year with 
three years the usual minimum ; recom- 
mendations attesting to success of that 
experience and qualifications for ad- 
vanced responsibility; recommenda- 
tion of prospective faculty advisor; ap- 
proval of the doctorate committee. 

14, Harvard University — At 
least two years of teaching experience, 
honors work in previous study, and a 
Master’s degree. Also, satisfactory 
interviews with a member of the Ad- 
missions Committee as well as a pros- 
pective adviser. E 

15. University of Mississippi — 
Master’s degree with a major in edu- 
catjon. 

16. Syracuse University — Mast- 
er’s with a major in education, satis- 
factory academie record, satisfactory 
score on Miller’s Anology Test, letters 
of recommendation, and autobiogra- 
phy. 

17. New York University — In- 
telligence, ability to write, culture, and 
knowledge of current events. 

18. Temple University — No re- 
port. (State Department Certificate 
Program. ) j 

19. George Peabody College for 
Teachers — Master’s Degree. 

20. University of Wyoming — 
Master’s degree. 


» 
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6. Question: “Are students in 
this program assigned to an advisor or 
committee of advisers?” 

Yes: 20 (100%) No: 0 

7. Question: “Is some kind. of 
academic recognition awarded at the 
completion of the program?” 

Yes: 15 (75%) No: 5 (25%) 

Three of those who make no award 
are State Certificate programs, one is 
planning a type of award next year, 
and one makes no type of recognition 
except that students completing the 
program may request a letter from the 
university. 

8. Academic recognition awarded, 

Six (30%) of the universities re- 
porting work beyond the Master’s and 
not leading to the Doctor’s degree make 
no academic award; seven (35% ) 
award a certificate of some type; three 
(15%) award a Master of Education 
degree; two (10% award an Ad- 
vanced Master of Education degree ; 
one awards a Diploma in Education; 
and one a Specialist in Education de- 
g Of the six who make no award 
three are cooperating with the State 
Department of Education and a pro- 
fessional certificate is awarded by' the 
State Department following satisfac- 
tory completion of the certification re- 
quirements. 

The academic recognition made by 

-each institution reporting such a pro- 
gram of graduate studies is listed be- 
low. 


1. University of Arkansas — 
Names appear on commencement pro- 
gram in June; no other recognition 

given, 

2. University of Southern Califor- 
nia — Master of Education Degree. 

3. University of Denver — Mast- 
ers of Education degree, 
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4, University of Colorado — Pro- | 


fessional Certificate in  (Special- 
ty). 

5. Florida State University — Ad- 
vanced Master’s of Education, 

6. University of Florida — No 
award by the university; a State De 
partment Certificate (Advanced Post 
Graduate Certificate), 

7. University of Georgia — A let 
ter will be furnished on request; (no 
other award). 

8. University of Illinois — Ad 
vanced Certificate in Education. 

9. Indiana University No 
award by the university. A State De 
partment certificate (Superintendent's 
certificate, or High School Principal’s 
certificate). 

10. State University of Iowa iE 
None at present. They are making 
preparation for an award. 

11. University of Kansas — Spe 
cialist in Education degree. 

12. University of Maine — Post 
Master’s Certificate (Awarded at com- 
mencement). 


13. Boston University — The cer- 


tificate of Advanced Specialization. 


14. Harvard University — A cer 


tificate of Advanced Study. (Awarded 
by the faculty of the School of Edu- 
cation; not a degree). 

15. University of Mississippi — 
Advanced Master of Arts. i 

16. Syracuse University — Certi- 
ficate of Advanced Studies. 

17. New York University — Cer- 
tificate and Dean’s letter. 

18. Temple University — No 
åward by the university; a State De- 
partment Certificate (Various cate 


gories. Students are assigned an ad- 


viser). 
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19. George Peabody College for 
Teachers — Master of Education de- 
gree. 

20. University of Wyoming — 


Professional Diploma in Education. 

9. Question: What requirements 
must be satisfied in order to receive the 
recognition?” 

Number of semester hours range 
from 24 to 36, mena 80.03, 

Are there any required courses? 
Yes: 2 (12%) No: 15 (88%) 

The most usual practice is for an 
adviser or committee of advisers and 
the student to plana program desig- 
nated to fit the student’s objective and 
needs. Frequently there are a group 
of courses from which selection must 
be made to satisfy the requirements in 
a chosen specialty, but not a list of re- 
quired courses. 

10. Question: “May students 
transfer credit to be counted toward 
the completion of a six-year objec- 
tive?” 

Yes: 15 (75%) No: 5 (25%) 

11. Question: “Ts there any pa- 
per, specified study, or summary activ- 
ity required of students completing a 
six-year objective?” 

Yes: 10 (50%) No: 9 (45%). One 
did not respond to this question. 

12. Paper, specified study, or sum- 
mary activity required. 

There are seven institutions (35%) 
which require no type of written pro- 
ject or examination for completion of 
a six-year program not leading to the 
Doctor’s degree. Three of these insti- 
tutions are conducting a program be- 
yond the Master’s in coperation with 
State Departments of Education pri- 
marily designed to meet certification 
requirements. Three institutions re- 
quire both written and oral examina- 
tions, two require written examina- 
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tions only, and one only an oral; three 
require either a written project or a 
thesis, three specify only a project, 
and two only a thesis; one institution 
requires both a thesis and a written ex- 
amination. The requirements made 
by respective institutions are listed be- 
low. ; 

1. University of Arkansas — 
Written and oral examination, 

2. University of Southern Califor- 
nia — None. 

3. University of Denver — Thesis . 
or professional project. 

4. University of Colorado — Writ- 
ten and oral examination. 

5. Florida State University — 
Thesis or a study of an applied prob- 
lem in common school practice. 

6. University of Florida — Oral 
examination. 

7. University of Georgia — None. 

8. University of Illinois — None. 

9. Indiana University — None. 

10. State University of Iowa — 
Thesis type report either in 5th or 6th 
year. e 

11. University of Kansas — Final 
examination which must be partly oral 
and’may be entirely oral and a thesis. 

12, University of Maine — None. 

13. Boston University — Written 
examination. i 

14. Harvard Uhiversity — A spe- 
cial field examination based upon the 
courses in the candidate’s chosen spe- 
cialty and also upon his apprentice- 
ship. 

15. University of Mississippi — 
Report on field study or research. 

16. Syracuse University — Pro- 
ject in the nature of a field problem. 

17. New York University — 


None. 
18. Temple University — None. 
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19. George Peabody College for 
Teachers — Thesis or a project, 

20. University of Wyoming — A 
written document in connection with 
four semester hours of work in area of 


specialization. 
13. Question: For how many 
years has the program been in opera- 


tion?” 

The range is from 1 to 17 years, 
The oldest program was installed in 
1935. Only six of the institutions re- 
porting such a program have been fol- 
lowing it for more than five years, 
Fourteen such programs are less than 
five years old, and five of these are new 
this year. 

14. Question: “How many stu- 
dents have completed the requirements 
for this program?” 

The number of students who have 
completed the program of studies 

` prescribed as reported by the respon- 
dents is 390. Three institutions either 
did not have a record of the number or 
did not report the number so that the 
abe figure is below the actual total. 
Some institutions reported in round 
numbers; thus contributing further to 
the inaccuracy of this figure. 3 

15. Question: Has the number 
of students enrolling for the program 
tended to increase or decrease?” 

An increase is ‘reported by eleven 
universities ; five institutions with new 
Programs could not answer this ques- 
tion; one reported neither an increase 
nor a decrease; and three did not re- 
spond to the question. 

16. Question: “May students who 
have completed thi Program elect to 
enroll for a doctors degree and use 
the credits acquired under the 
described above toward the doctor’s de- 
gre é eo 
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Yes: 13 (76%) No:4 (24%) © 

One institution with a new program 
has not yet decided this point and two 
did not respond. 

17. Question: “Do you believe 
that this program has added to the ef- 
fectiveness of your college?” 

With one exception, persons re 
sponding for universities which now 
have a program of studies beyond the 


Master’s for students who do not in- 
tend to take the Doctor’s degree, be- 
lieve such a program adds to the ef. 


fectiveness of their colleges or schools 
of education, 

Some typical responses to this ques- 
tion are given below, 

“As applied to a superintendent of 
schools, it is possible for him to get an 
additional year of training in adminis- 


tration, thus (gaining) better prepara- 


tion for the job of administrator.” 
“The Advanced Certificate program 
has made it possible for the school to 


provide further in-service training to : 
many worthy and practical school peo- 
ple who probably should not be encour- 


aged to undertake doctorate study. 
Age, lack of time, and limited research 
ability tend to rule out persons in do- 
torate programs; whereas, certificate 
work can be done during summer ses- 
sions, ete. Certificate work has giv- 
en the faculty ample chance to observe 
prospective doctorate students before 
admitting them, too.” E 

“Yes. Very much. Tt is used pr 
marily by teachers who wish to qualify 
for supervision, administration, or 
special positions. The majority of the 
candidates are principals, superinten- 
dents of schools.” 

“We urge this program strongly for 
principals and superintendents ani 
others in responsible positions who are 
studying on a part-time basis. Such 
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people seldom complete doctorate 
study, remaining until death “all done 
but the thesis.” This program pro- 
vided a terminal program which gives 
a sense of completion. It has long 
been recognized in teacher salary 
scales. Certainly we would not think 
of dropping this program.” 

“Tf young, bright, vigorous men and 
women apply for this program, we al- 
ways inquire whether they might wish 
to apply for the doctorate. However, 
we do not suggest the program to peo- 
ple rejected for the doctorate. Such 
people must initiate their own appli- 
cation, and are often admitted. This 
is to prevent the impression that the 
C.A.G.S. is a depository for rejected 
doctorate candidates. It is simply a 
more sensible professional program for 
a middle-aged person who really does 
not need the doctor’s degree but does 
need further specialization for the posi- 
tion of responsibility. We expect this 
program to increase greatly and will 
seek ways to serve these people better. 
It is a permanent and highly desirable 
program.” 
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“Yes. Response has been excellent. 
It enables a student to systematically 
plan for 30 credits beyond the Mast- 
er’s.”” 

“The program has improved the 
quality of preparation for administra- 
tive certificates.” 

“I think it will meet a distinct 
need...” 

“We have found that this sixth year 
plan, though not a program of the 
University itself in the sense that a 
degree program is, still brings in to 
the University many students who con- 
tribute much from the field and who, 
in turn, gain much, we have reason to 
believe, from continued work. The 
increase in number of students alone 
tends to permit this institution to 
acquire facilities, services and person- 
nel which would otherwise not be avail- 
able normally in a smaller institution.” 

“Yes, it provides an incentive for 
many students to continue beyond the 
Master’s level without committing 
themselves to the more rigorous pro- 
gram of study required for the Dor 
tor’s degree.” 


-»{ DEPARTMENT OF BOOK REVIEWS 


WILLIAM P. SEARS, Jt., Book Review Editor 
School of Education, New York University 


New Problems in Reading and Writ- 
ing. Compiled and edited by Henry W. 
Sams, Waldo F. McNeir. New York. Pren- 
tice-Hall. 1953. $3.50. 


It is the belief of the authors of this 
book that a good way to improve stu- 
dents’ composition work is to give them 
readings that focus their attention, not on 
ideas and on subject matter alone, but also 
on structure, organization, and form. The 
bringing together of readings that are 
homogeneous in the double sense of sub- 
ject matter and form has, therefore, been 
the task of these authors. Each group of 
readings is followed by a section of writ- 
ing and study aids which highlights the 
form and substance of the readings and 
by a set of assignments of both short and 
long themes. The selections are well chos- 
en for the purposes the authors have in 
mind and the assignments appear to be 
ones that students will enjoy doing —Wun- 
LIAM P, SEARS. 


Modern Elementary Curriculum, By 
William B. Ragan. Problems and Pro- 
and Photo-Comments, by Celia Burns 
Stendler. New York. The Dryden Press, 
1953. $4.90. 


The major premise of this challeaging 
book is that education is concerned pri- 
marily with the improvement of living— 
that life must be better and richer both 
for children and adults in the community 
because of the kind of living that goes on 
in the elementary school. The program of 
the elementary school must, therefore, be 
geared to the realities and ideals of the 
culture and to the characteristics and 
needs of children. The book is one that 
will be used effectively as a basic text in 
teacher education and as a guide for 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Part One, which deals with curriculum 
foundations, includes chapters on reshap- 
ing the curriculum, the child and the cur- 
riculum, and educational objectives. The 


second part is on curriculum organizat 
and its three chapters cover organ 
learning experiences, organizing the ¢ 
for living and learning, and organizi 
the staff for curriculum improvem 
The following part deals with the 

culum areas and there are chapters on 
language arts, the social studies, arith | 
metic, science, health and physical edu j 
tion, and the arts and crafts. The fin a 
section deals with evaluating pupil pro 
gress and evaluating the program of 
elementary school. The book has be n 
very carefully organized and it presents | 
a sound and forward-looking approach 0 | 
the problems of education, The problems 

and projects are excellent and the phot 
comment are apt and telling—Pavt ZAN- 
KOwIcH, East Meadow Public Schools. 


Supervision as Human Relations, By 
John A. Bartky. Boston. D. C. Heath” 
and Co. 1953. $4.00. 


The Dean of the School of Education of 
Stanford University has prepared this” 
timely text on school supervision. Dra 
Bartky includes within the area of super- 
vision the dynamics personality within the 
teaching environment—the area of study 
which explores teachers’ needs and anni A 
and which investigates the technique $ 
redirecting or submerging these needs and | 
drivés whitch are antagonistic to good i i 
struction and the techniques for inducing 
and stimulating the needs and arives | 
which are conducive to improved teaching | 
behavior. Chapters cover such topics as 
the nature of supervision, the concept of | 
Supervision, the supervisor, the supervis. | 
ory incident, supervising the individual 
teacher, supervising teachers in groui 
supervision on the various school levels, 
the problem teacher, the inexperienced 3 
teacher, the unsatisfactory teacher, and 
the inservice education of teachers.—WE> I 
LIAM P., SEARS. 
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Great Issues z2 Music Education 


By LLOYD FREDERICK SUNDERMAN 


| re music education has 
come a long way during the past 
century. For a greater part of 
that century, the music teacher in the 
public schools was forced to demon- 
strate the need for music in the cul- 
tural development of childhood growth. 
The issues were not complex. 

The battle ery of the period 1835- 
1885 was for the validity of teaching 
vocal music to children in classes in 
the elementary schools. The success 
of the early experiments of vocal 
teaching catapulted with such enorm- 
ity into the early decades of the twen- 
tieth century, that there has mush- 
roomed whole new vistas of opportun- 
ity. The tremendous success of school 
music has brought with it problems 
which have found the teaching profes- 
sion often inarticulate in the determin- 
ation of their solution. Their ramifi- 
cations impinge a responsibility upon 
the professional educator. 

It is then fair to ask, “Just what are 
some of the great issues in American 
music education?’ Are there some 
problems which when set apart from 
other considerations, point up the spe- 
cifics which may become the GREAT- 
ER ISSUES for our study? We do 

` not propose to indicate all of them or 
the order of their importance when 
discussed. 


I 

Trained Music Educators vs. Pro- 
fesstonalization of Musical Art. One 
hundred years ago the dilemma in 
American public school musie was the 
need for trained teachers of vocal mu- 
sic. The early short course Institutes 
did much to provide training under 
the leadership of such men as Lowell 
Mason and George James Webb. 

A century later another dilemma 
existed in music education. It has 
been brought about by the vigorous 
development of collegiate music de- 
partments which have produced an un- 
limited supply of “degreed” põle 
out of all proportion to the need for 
their services in institutions of higher 
learfling; then too, there has been an 
overflowing of performers among the 
professional ranks. 

In the case of the trained music 
teacher, there has developed a need for 
his services, but not in proportion to 
the growth of some areas of the school 
population; the professional musician 
of the current decade finds the mechan- 
ical producers, and especially televi- 
sion applying the strangle hold of 
technocracy which has delimited the 
need for him; this too, is not in pro- 
portion to our population growth. 
Frozen music and the ease of its “de- 
frosting” have wrought havoc with the 
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concert opportunities for the trained 
musicians coming from foreign coun- 
tries, professional studios, and institu- 
tions of higher learning, 

The 1294 degree granting institu- 
tions of higher learning in 1950, 
churned out 501,616 degrees of which 
433,734 were bachelors; 58,219 mast- 
ers; and 6,663 were doctorates. Im- 
bedded in these figures are the normal 
expectancy of musie degrees which 
have become consonant with the growth 
of music in these degree granting in- 
stitutions, The above figures were 130 
per cent higher than those of 1940. 
We must ask, “Has there been a pro- 
portionate over all increase of need for 
trained professionals, teachers, con- 
certs, and music activities in keeping 
with these growth figures?” We must 
ask again, “Has there been a notice- 
able increase in the need for music 
teachers in our institutions of higher 
learning in 1950 which is 130 per cent 
higher than the requirements in 
1940? We know of many depart- 
miatal curtailments in 1951 which 
have been a turn about on the need for 
these “Degreed” professors of music in 
like institutions. It would seem?that 
we have gone blindly ahead on the as- 
Sumption that the important factor 
was the “degree equipment” of a can- 

didate regardless of his competency or 
the likelihood of him marketing his 
Service in the arts, 

Recent investigation has revealed 
one institution training a sufficient 
number of musicologists to supply the 
entire current needs of 1294 institu- 
tions until the year 2187 A. D. There 
is just a limited number of profession- 
al musicology chairs or such profes- 

_Sorships in institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Tt is just common sense to mul- 
tiply whatever seems to be reasonable 
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employment expectancy in a give 
category, by the member associates o 
the National Association of Schools, 
Music. E 
Recently, the writer heard a distin- | 
guished Dean of a School of Musie 
state, “I have two folders in my offi 
one is for applicants and the other for 
positions. The folder holding appli- | 
cations of those who are teachers of | 
theoretical subjects and applied musi | 
is full to overflowing ; the folder indie | 
ating vacancies in those fields is em P | 
ty.” | 
Integrity must characterize all who 
are responsible for the development of | 
music education programs. Students 
of distinguished talent should be per | 
mitted to pursue professional fields of 
endeavor. These trained people, how: 
ever must face reality. There exists | 
in America hosts of musically impow 
erished youth. These youth must first 
become part of a succession of genera- 
tions of those who will some day in 
creasingly demand and be willing 
pay for the art which our tra 
Americans are fully capable of proi ; 
ing. ae 
Misio educators must attune their | 
ears to the realists. Recently in Cleve | 
land, Ohio, Rudolph Bing, manage? 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
Stated that their organization would” 
have to close its doors unless they” 


1954. Imagine such a statement from} 
the manager of the only opera on | 
America (with a lengthy season E | 
Opera), actually pleading for a Pie i 
tance — the amount which is approzi | 
mately equivalent to one third the cost 7 
of a large bomber. ea 

Facts. can not be denied. The Me 
tropolitan has resorted to every form 
of appeal (even to the stopping of & 
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performance) in order to emphasize _ 


its plight. It would seem fair to main- 
tain that if the 156,000,000 Ameri- 
cans wanted such art, they would not 
have lacked in their enthusiasm last 
season by barely supporting half of the 
drive the Association conducted for 
maintenance. 

Music must become a pulsating vital 
need in the lives of Americans before 
we are in a position to say that thou- 
sands of performers are needed. Music 
educators must keep their eye focused 
on the major task, the musical educa- 
tion of the 200,000,000 who are ex- 
pected to be its citizens by the end of 
the present century. Such a popula- 
tion portends the task ahead. 

II 

Techniques For Teaching, What, 
When, How. ‘The past century has 
been characterized by the Pestalozzian 


approach to the teaching of vocal music - 


in our public schools; especially is this 
true of the teaching that was witnessed 
between the introduction of music into 
the schools of Massachusetts after 
1835 right down to 1900. The period 
of the “signs and then the sounds,” the 
“note by roate,” and the “mathematics 
of music,” had been propounded by 
Lowell Mason, and so well so, that its 
lasting permanency can be found in 
vocal teaching throughout the length 
and breadth of our county. Tt is only 
within the last two decades that “the 
child” instead of the “subject” began 
to be given moderate consideration in 
the process of learning music in our 
schools. 

The singing lesson of the past cen- 
tury has given way to some newer con- 
cepts of school music. The elementary 
school child today may experience 
within a semester’s learning a music 
program which has integrated within 


it, what this writer believes, will be- 
come a greater exploration of the 
child’s interest in music. This newer 
concept should incorporate song sing- 
ing, creative, recreative, listening, and 
fundamental basic rhythmie experi- 
ences which may be found in all forms 
of musical expression. Whereas, in 
the past it was believed that the teach- 


er understood what music was best for - 


the child, the newer approach is to ex- 
plore all child interests, hoping that 
through such exploration every child. 
will find some satisfaction through per- 
formance or understanding which will 
arouse his potential experiential in 
æsthetics and music. 

But there is still more to the What 
of teaching during the next half cen- 
tury. The perplexing problem of 
teaching music reading or reading 
readiness is still with us. It is still 
quite unsolyed. Shall it be rote sing- 
ing throughout the primary grades and 
note singing during the intermediate; 
do we even understand the necessity for 
note reading? What conclusive re- 
search have we that points a new gay ? 
Ts it more important to teach note read- 
ing by means of instrument study ? 


‘Are we convinced that the initial study _ 


of music should be under the tutelage 
of a private instructor, or experiment- 
ally are we convinced that it is usually 
better to offer the class method ap- 
proach to eliminate waste motion. 
Have we explored in this whole area 
of Techniques, just Who should be 
taught? What experimental evidence 
do we have that the methods we em- 
ploy in getting instructional results 
are effective? Do we understand what 
we mean by musical aptitude and tal- 
ent? The very nature of musician- 
ship demands expression through ere- 
ative performance; academic research 
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is very often not a characteristic of 
musicians. We have been woefully 
neglectful in the latter areas of aca- 
demic music pursuit. 

The over repetitive approach of 
teaching musical symbolisms as applied 
to some instrument study has deviated 
in some areas of instruction little from 
that of the nineteenth century. Mu- 
sical performance demands perfection 
and PERFECTION, REPETI- 
TION, and MORE PERFECTION 
have always characterized such instruc- 
tion, Not alone have we taught What 
and some How, but we have continued 
to teach music very often not fully 
cognizant of WHEN certain facets of 
instruction should be explored. 


II 


Greater Emphasis Upon Music 
Teacher Training Programs. One of 
the tragedies of the 20s ’80s and ’403 
of the current century has been the in- 
creasing emphasis upon developing 
Specialists (performers) in our con- 
servatories and institutions of higher 
to the metropoli- 


its standards. The 
error has been in the vision projected 
y some incompetent musical leaders, 
Tn the mad scramble to make “quick 
money” 
the import 


at the 
Teaching as 
a profession has not been too remunera- 
industry which has 
I p good salaries has been 
siphoning off and away from education 
promising teaching talent. Counting 
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heads in institutions of higher learn. 
ing will not ameliorate the grief en. 
countered by such overt weakni | 
Education and Society will of necessity 
have to reap the harvest of the prac 
tices which some leaders have been 
condoning. 

A nationwide poll of American pub 
lie opinion as to whether or not the | 
man on the street was satisfied with 
the results of American education, in- 
dicated that twenty-six per cent said f 
that education was not doing as good f 
a job today as formerly, This is a 
serious endictment. It must be kept! 
in mind that education has many se- 
vere critics. Not every one is com 
vinced that education is serving in the | 
manner which educators have pro | 
claimed is being done. There are 
many of us who are not satisfied with 
the selection of the candidates for 
teaching. hey 

Tt may be that the democratie prin- 
ciple of offering equal opportunity to 
all through the fifteenth and sixteenth 
year of life has propelled along with it 
weaknesses which are now becoming 
manifest in our educational programs; i 
educators have failed to make the ad- q 
justment which such programs de — 
mand. Society little understands what 
will he the economic cost of our demò- i 
cratie principle of equality for all. 
Fragmentized education has found our 
educational system less personalized 
than was expected. 

The teacher training programs of 
the latter half of this century must 
emphasize the importance of the indi- 
vidual and his relationship to the 
whole democratic order. Music must 
seek that relationship. These pro 
grams must be so designed that they 
will seek out the cultural interests 
(music) of the modern child in rela- 
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tionship to his ever changing environ- 
ment. 

In the past the teacher education 
programs of music departments have 
emphasized the proper conduct of per- 
forming organizations. The practice 
teacher of the future must more fully 
envision the total responsibility of the 
inservice music teacher to the entire 
music program. Such areas of under- 
standing as the educational integration 
of music into the curriculum must be 
applied to the over-all needs of our 
youth. This vision can only be con- 
ceived by directors of music training 
who have a philosophy in keeping with 
the tenets of this article. 

The greatest weakness has been the 
emphasis upon secondary school music 
education. Tomorrow there must be 
a totally integrated music program 
from the prenursery school level to 
that of the adult trainee in music. 
Practical participative courses in 
teacher training must be conceived 
which have a functional approach to 
music training. Too much already 
has been read about. There must be 
through the laboratory approach the 
opportunity of observing much and ac- 
tually teaching more music. But all 
of this must be planned for in an era 
of teacher shortages and even less op- 
portunity for teacher candidate selec- 
tivity. 

IV 


Greater Passion For Teaching Mu- 
sic To The Child. A passion for indi- 
viduality is a basie concept in a de- 
mocracy. Democracy in the classroom 
operates if there is the employment of 
those techniques which explore the in- 
terests of all children. Interests are 
aroused if the exploration is based on 
functional music activities. 


Too long we have been concerned 
with specific objectives. We have had 
a pattern by which all children were to 
be subjected to what music the teacher 
felt they needed. But these objectives 
were not necessarily concerned with all 
the children. Often this philosophy 
has been circumscribed by what the 
teacher felt she was capable of teach- 
ing. 

A classroom is a rare phenomenon 
of educational opportunity. It is a 
place where will be found a mozaic of 
abilities. Too long have we neglected 
the great challenge which the class- 
room represents. An artistic matria 
was not cut to fit every child. How 
foolhardy to attempt music teaching 
without a better understanding of chil- 
dren. Multiply the impulses, the in- 
terests, the home environments, the 
previous educational experiences, and 
the talents of some thirty-five children 
in a classroom and we begin to assay 
the momentous task the teacher of mu- 
sic assumes. 

It is only during the last two decades 
that we have begun to evaluate Gib in- 
dividual child in the classroom. But 
as yet it is just a new phrase in the 
educational verbiage which becomes 
jargon for many teachers. There must 
be an ever present passion to teach the 
child as we find him. Music must be 
so taught that it will become a con- 
sumptive passion based upon those ex- 
periences which the youth of America 
will demand as adults in living their 
tomorrows. We have just begun in 
recent years to understand what it 
means to teach music creatively; new 
media for the dissemination of its cul- 
tural message of the past, present, and 
future must be developed in light of 
an understanding of child needs. We 
must understand that the passion for 
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teaching the beautiful to children will 
evoke childlike responses which will 
aid the learning process, Love begets 
love; without it everything may fail, 
Remember, the child can be as easily 
convinced that he is as uncapable of 
success as is the grownup child—the 
adult. 

Tt is estimated that one out of eight 
children in America today does not live 
with his parents. In this area of 
broken homes where thousands of chil- 
dren go wanting for attention, affec- 
tion, opportunity, encouragement, and 
reassurance will be found the music 
teacher’s chance for bringing warmth 
into the sunlight of their young lives. 

Tf hatred can be instilled within 
young children it is also possible to 
arouse tendencies toward loveliness and 
appreciation for the beautiful, Eager- 
ness in learning is dependent upon 
ability and opportunity. The passion 
for teaching the child rather than chil- 
dren must become the paramount ob- 
jective of the twentieth century, 

& v 

Frustrated Professionalism. The 
task of the music teacher is often one 
of great frustration, The public 
school music teacher is frequently a 
disappointed (though poorly guided) 
concert artist aspirant, The daily 
struggle to teach the three B’s, often 
makes him wish that he had never at- 
tempted music. The really gifted or 
highly endowed musician becomes frus- 
trated because he argues, “What a sap 
Tve been for hiding my real talent in 
the schoolroom, when I’m daily teach- 
ing boys and girls (even college stu- 
dents) the understanding of the signa- 
ture of one flat and where middle © 
may be found.” He says, “I am 
good—only Society doesn’t appreciate 
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me.” If he be very idealistic he may 
become even more frustrated and ar 
gue, “How can I continue on tes hing | 
this stuff, when I used to play all the 
Beethoven Piano Concerti?” The : 
frustrated teacher is even more humil- | 
iated to find that the plumbers down 
the street are getting $3.60 per hour, 
while he, the gifted artist is teaching | 
Mrs. Jones’ daughter a piano lesson 
for $2.50. But the height of the in- 
dignity occurred when the music teach- } 
er applied for summer employment, "| 
and found that industry could use a 
typist or stenographer, but that play- 
ing a musical instrument just wasn’t 
marketable. Inevitable frustrations 
occur to all teachers, but the arts may | 
be the most frustrating of the commer 
cial and esthetic pursuits, 
The absorbed idealisms of the class- 
room became for the teacher as a wage © 
earner, often nothing but fictional real 
isms of that which he had dreamed, _ 
Thus the cantankered, unappreciated, 3 
and underpaid, may become the pro 
fessional intellectual neurotics of m= 9 
ern society, although they are the dis 1 
ciplined artisans of culture, The do 
cile intellectuals of today must fashion 
for themselves in the tomorrow, a re 
spected weal for healthful, moral, s0 
cial, ahd spiritual living. In many 
instances the professionals and those 
who have guided them have been — 
cloistered in ivory towers. 
A Spiritualizing Faith In Our Mis 
sion. Education has often been on the 
defensive, but especially so during the 
past decade. In music education the 
morale of the subject matter mission 
has been high, but the espirit de corps E 
of the purveyors of that mission w 
often been low. Music has the physic” z 
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al means to implement a program of 
creativity, but the great deterrent to 
success has been the weakening of the 
spiritualizing fibre of the teaching pro- 
fession, 

The cultural arts have suffered be- 
cause of the low ebb of American edu- 
cation; there is need for an upgrading 
of professional morale among educa- 
tors; overburdened teaching assign- 
ments have often resulted in futility 
and a series of exhaustive frustrations ; 
music as a way for happy living has 
been taught as the professional would 
use it and not as the laymen would be 
able to use it; much of the elementary 
school song literature was meaningless 
because the songs could not function 
in later living—songs must have per- 
manency and must have relevancy ; we 
are living in an era of vested interests 
and champions of vested interests 
unwittingly oppose progress—it is the 
status quo of selfish self-containment. 

The nineteenth century had some 
authoritarian objectives by which all 
school musie programs were adjudic- 
ated. ‘Today we stand at the cross- 
roads of decision as to what is the bet- 
ter way of providing musical oppor- 


tunities for the youth of tomorrow. 


We are living in an era which is a eri- 
ses of adjustments. Musie education 
must be guided by a corps of teachers 
who believe in the efficacy of teaching 
creative music to the youth of America. 


VII 


The Development of Leadership For 
Championing The Musical Arts. We 
are living in an era of dichotomy. The 
major quest of man today is relaxation 
—the net result being that we have 
more uneasy and neurotic people than 
ever before. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury we have been emphasizing the 


leadership principle in our educational 
institutions, yet today we find the stal- 
warts of industry stating that the 
greatest need is finding that leadership 


ability among men. People are avoid- 


ing responsibility; the quest for seren- 
ity is confused; yet, still it is the 
mania of the hour. 

Leadership for the musical arts cov- 
ers a multitude of areas which beget 
enthusiasm and support for music in 
all its forms. We are becoming con- 
vinced that we need a reevaluation of 
all theories and philosophies which de- 
termine the course of lay music educa- 
tion. Professionalism must be de- 


emphasized at the expense of amateur- ‘ 


ism if the youth and the adults of 
America are to become participative 
members in the enjoyment of the arts. 
It is vastly more important that peo- 
ple try their hand at music, Partici- 
pation-in music leads naturally to an 
understanding; great musical culture 
in America is dependent upon partici- 
pative experiences. s 

There also remain the educational 
and political units of county, stats, and 
the nation which must be made artio- 
ulate about the arts. If accreditment 
moans recognition in courses of study, 
then such legislation must be enacted 
that will importune all educational 
groups to recognize music as a subject 
worthy of equal recognition with other 
academic studies. 

Music education must find its right- 
ful place in the academic program of 
every child’s education. It must be 
designed for the emotional and intel- 
lectual growth of children. Beyond 
formalized education, there js another 
estimated forty million adults who cer- 
tainly will be available for initial or 
additional music education. But the 


a 
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education must be in relation to the 
enjoyment needs of adults, 
Professionalism is not the major ob- 
jective of music education. The suc- 
cess of tomorrow’s musical culture will 
in large part be dependent upon the all 
encompassing nature of its offering 
and the extent to which its consumes 
the interest of the Society it serves, 
The majority of the people want 
good schools. How can good schools 
exist without good leadership and good 
professional ethics? If the musical 
arts need financial support, then the 
Profession must provide leaders who 
will seek such support. We have 
learned in this country that where the 
pressure is, the budget among other 
aspects of legislation usually finds its 
protagonists; but leadership is re- 
quired—HEROIO LEADERSHIP. 
It is up to the music educators of 
America to sensitize the public as to 
just what constitutes a good music cur- 
riculum in our schools, Musie is a 


vital therapeutic for cultural develop- - 


ment. If the values of music cannot 
withstand objective criticism, then 
music education must admit that it is 
lost. 
Conclusion = 
America is a young nation. In the 
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realm of the cultural arts it is still 
infant. 
born in 1685, this 
formulated an indigenous art form of 
its own. 


opment of such great latent talent 
which has become sensitive and articul- 
ate. But this youthful greatness has 
been expressed because it became fune- 
tionally creative; creativity is the ma- 
gic word in evaluating a nation’s great- 
ness in the musical arts. We believe 
that we have indicated some of the 
GREATER ISSUES which must be 
solved during the remainder of the cen- 
tury. Their proper solution will re- 
sult in a great floodwater of onrushing 
artistic creativity which will give 
character and ennobled expression to 
America’s true potential in music. 


Education Through Music 


By HELEN HEFFERNAN 


Bditor’s Note: Helen Heffernan is one of the most articulate educators in the fielt 
of elementary education in America. Although she professes to speak only as a lay 
music educator, it is patent that she is sensitive to the important role music plays in the- 
physical and mental development of children. An Assistant Chief, Division of Instruc-- 
tion in Charge of Elementary Education, for the California State Department of Educa- 
tion, she has had ample opportunity to evaluate the beneficient effects which functional 
music programs have exerted upon the general education of elementary school children.. 
It is palpable that she is a champion of an ewperiential music program that is not 
fettered by stultifying teaching techniques. 


HE MODERN curriculum mak- 
er is thinking less and less in 
terms of discrete subject-matter 

fields and increasingly in terms of the 
types of experiences the school can 
provide to help each girl and boy at- 
tain optimum development. Educa- 
tion, in a society committed to demo- 
cratic ideals, must always be evaluated 
by the degree to which it has helped 
human beings to live in terms of these 
accepted principles. The ways-of-be- 
having which a child makes a part of 
himself are a composite of values— 
intellectual, social, emotional, and spi- 
ritual. Knowledge, attitudes, and 
skills are inextricably interwoven one 
with the other into the pattern of be- 
havior which characterizes the indivi- 
dual personality. 

The experiences in music whieh the 
school provides must contribute to 
these over-all values to justify inclu- 
sion in the educational program. From 
this point of view, music is really a 


mode of education. To certain chil- 
dren, music may well be the major 
avenue to the acquisition of their per- 
manent life values. To all children, 
musical experience may enhance daily 
living and deepen understanding if 
such experiences are developed con- 
sistently with effort consciously di- 
rected toward the realization of these 
basic outcomes. 

Current conditions in our world re- 
inforce the necessity of helping chil- 
dren to learn to live together harmoni- 
ously in friendly co-operation with 
each person contributing his best to the 
group effect, but with the group@eci- 
procally concerned about its support- 
ing role in creating conditions in which 
eadh individual can be and do his best. 
The music experiences of the school 
provide opportunity for each child to 
contribute in proportion to his talents 
to a group enterprise in which success, 
to a marked degree, depends upon the 
full utilization of all latent ability to 
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co-operate happily with others. Tech- 


nically-correct musical expression can 
no doubt be produced without a con- 
comitant of joy, but beautiful music 
which stirs the spirit of the performer 
and the listener must have a stirring 
emotional accompaniment in which an 
individual or group finds a medium 
through which to communicate 
thoughts and feelings, 

In the last half century, human be- 
ings have found themselves in a world 
which has shrunken amazingly because 
of the. application of science to com- 
munication and to transportation. Any 

place on the face of the earth is little 
more than a day from the nearest air- 
port. Any event which occurs any- 
where in the world can almost instant- 
ly be known to the rest of the world. 
Whether we like it or not, we are one 
world and survival depends upon our 
understanding of other cultures, Mu- 
sic transcends national boundaries. No 
iron curtain has ever been devised to 
filter out the means of universal com- 
munigation which musie provides. No 
lictator has been effective in prevent- 
ing the language of musie from speak- 
ing from heart to heart without the 
clumsy intermediary of words. 
Through music, children may come to 
deeper understanding of the diversity 
of cultures which has contributed so 
richly to our country’s greatness, They 
may come to know that human beings 
everywhere in the world seek to express 
emselyes in musie, They may come 
to feel a part of the moving stream of 
Civilization ag they realize that man at 
all times and in all cultures has been 
stirred to express himself aesthetically 

í of music. Thus, 

‘may music make its contribution in 
helping each child truly become one 
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Music occupies so int 
our social environment 
prone to accept is as we do ai 
shine and water and the be 
nature generally. Life 
ably enriched as human i 
sensitized through insight! 
ence. Windows on life, w 
music, can be opened throu 
organized musical experien 
children secure insight and l 
process of satisfying purposes 
children themselves can i 
put to use their gradually 
musical knowledge and skill 
The most important outcome 
sic experience in the elements 
however, is not the acquis 
knowledge or skill, valuabl 
are. The most important ou 
love of music. If the ch d 
love of music is preserved 
ated, he will put himself 
through the discipline of acqui 
sential knowledge and 
his individual inner drive. 6 
other hand, the child is discou 


i 
|] 


through clumsy handling of ea: 
sical experience in school, the 
on life called music, may be p rman 
ently closed for him. ; 
Fortunately, nature conspir 
education to make us a world of 
lovers. Young children are 
ly interested in music, in rh th 
creative use of sound. Educ 
does not need to instill an 
potential is already there. Th 
responsibility lies in creatin i 
vironment in which the child i 
to explore musical sound am 
movement. The great task of 
elementary school teacher is 
an environment fayorable to 
of development the school 
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promote. If education makes its full 
contribution to child development in 
music, it will be because teachers pro- 
vide opportunities for joyous experi- 
encing in singing, in using first simple 
tonal instruments and later more com- 
plex musical instruments, in experi- 
menting with sound-making materials 
of all kinds, in rhythmie expression, in 
listening and responding to music, in 
creating music through which the child 
can express what his experience has 
meant to him, 

To be sure, all children will not re- 
spond in the same way to music. Mu- 
sic fills a greater need for certain chil- 
dren than it does for others. This is 
equally true in other areas of develop- 
ment. In this connection, the teacher 
is on extremely dangerous ground. 
Here the guidance of the teacher must 
be unerring. No child needs to have 
his limitations impressed upon him by 
any adult. If our major concern is 
child development through music, 
teachers are more concerned with the 
process than with the musical product. 
Grade standards of musical expect- 
ancy are frustrating to children and 
teachers alike. Every child is differ- 
ent; everyone is a custom job. No 
two children are alike, musically or 
any other way. No more futile activ- 
ity can be engaged in by curriculum 
makers than the establishment of in- 
flexible grade standards. Teachers 
operating toward such goals are 
doomed inevitably to failure and re- 
sultant frustration. Our knowledge 
of individual variation should long 
since have convinced us of the futil- 
ity of trying to drive children down 
standardized roads to learning. 

The successful teacher of music in 
the elementary school is one who makes 
music a joyous experience for children. 


Children are encouraged to be active 
participants in music making. Music 
is not limited to a traditional twenty- 
minute period. Music is a joyous way _ 
to say “good morning” to each other 
in a group which will be working to- 
gether throughout the day. Music 
sets an emotional climate of happiness, 
co-operation, and friendship, Music 
is a happy way to say “good-bye” with 
its sustaining implication of meeting 
again to work and play and sing to- 
gether. Participation is the way to 
insight and appreciation. The day in 
a good elementary school is full of 
music—spontaneous singing during 
the noon intermission, a patriotic song 
or two in observance of a special day, 
a few minutes of singing to “let off 
steam” after concentrated effort on a 
difficult task. Here, readily at hand, 
the teacher has a means of individual « 
and group therapy. Feelings of suc- 
cess, security, happiness, belonging to 
a group which has purpose and fun in 
the achievement of their purposes, are a 
the wholesome outcomes of an ele- 
mentary school day woven on a lden 
warp of. music. 

The child becomes what he lives each 
diy. He can become only what his en- 
vironment permits him to become. If 
the adults in his environment speak 
correctly and precisely, his speech will 
be correct and precise. If they are 
interested in color and form in paint- 
ing, the child will develop deeper in- 
terest with each recurring experience. 
If poetry and fine literature are the 
pread of life to his teachers, the child’s 
appreciation of the beauty and mean- 
ing of words will grow. Children can 
only come to value what the adults 
with whom they have daily contact 
value. The teacher is the most im- 
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portant single element in the environ- 
ment the school provides, 

One of the great responsibilities fac- 
ing any society is to attract and hold 
as members of its teaching body, the 
highest quality of human beings the 
culture has been able to produce. It 
would be difficult to find a problem of 
greater significance currently confront- 
ing American life than this. The fact 
that the public is not aroused to the 
dire threat to our general welfare in 
the present shortage of teachers is a 
severe indictment of educational lead- 
ership. The people must become alert 
to the conditions which have made it 

` impossible to recruit a sufficient num- 
ber of the best of our young people 
into the teaching profession. At the 
present time we are totally unable to 
keep our classrooms staffed with per- 

© sons competent to guide children suc- 
cessfully in their intellectual and aes- 
‘thetic development. Low salaries paid 
teachers is by no means the major rea- 

© son for the shocking lag between de- 
mand and supply. Lack of apprecia- 
tion® the part of our society for the 
professional service of a skillful teach- 
er has made teaching singularly un- 
attractive to young people seeking’ a 
career in which to invest their lives. 
The Roman holiday of irresponsible 
criticism against schools, which has re- 
flected the frustration and insecurity of 
our times, has without doubt turned 
many able young people into careers 
which seemed to promise recognition 
and social status as well as more ade- 
quate material rewards, 

The educator interested in the cul- 
tural development of children must do 
his full part in encouraging the best- 
qualified young people to enter the pro- 
fession and at the same time he must 
exercise professional leadership in im- 
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proving conditions which will n 
teaching the most honored and at 
tive opportunity open to ini 
and idealistic young people. 
The guidance of children into 
richest and deepest experien: 
pends on the quality of the te 
Children need teachers who can sh 
them how to do things. Children 
teachers who have faith in childre 
ability to do things after they 
idea. In the classroom of such a 
er, a child said, “I have an idea. 
introduction to our song. May 
it for the class on our bells?” 
was a class in which children felt 
to be creative. 
A group of seven-year-olds lis 
to Dolls’ Cradle Song from the 
Suite by Bizet. The teacher 
“Would you like to hum the melo 
the lullaby as we play it again? Wi 
you like to listen for the rocking of 
cradle?” The children’s response 
the beauty of the music was expresse 
when they said, “Couldn’t we j 
ten and enjoy it? It is so beauti 
Perhaps we underestimate chil 
They do not always need even 1 
slightest semblance of extrinsic moti 
tion. Here, the teacher knew 
terials and created an environm' i 
which children could enter freely 
their musical heritage. The te: 
needed only to rejoice in her opp 
ity to share with children a eul 
treasure. 3 
The experience of teachers < 
ested in the effect of music on chi 
is full of stories like that of San 
Sandra, a ten-year-old, was an isol 
who seemed under considerable ter 
at home as well as at school. She 
came interested in the autoharp 
learned to play satisfying chords. 
time during the day she was perm 
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to go to the alcove where the autoharp 
was kept and played softly for her own 
enjoyment. At such times, she seemed 
to find emotional release; as she 
played, her facial expression and her 
entire body seemed relaxed. With a 
little individual guidance, she became 
quite skilled in her playing. Finally, 
she volunteered to play accompani- 
ments for group singing. The group 
was delighted with how much their en- 
joyment was enhanced by the accom- 
paniment. Gradually, Sandra found 
acceptance by her peers who were 
proud of her achievement. 

Tony was the proverbial fat boy in 
the seventh grade. For Tony, music 
became the avenue toward a better ad- 
justment to life. When the music 
teacher found Tony had a clear sopra- 
no voice of the bel canto quality, she 
taught him descants to sing as obligatos 
to the chorus and choir. No longer 
did Tony feel obliged to cast himself 
in the role of the class clown. He de- 
veloped self-respect and gained stature 
with his peers and teachers. As the 
other children sang Christmas carols, 
his beautiful descants carried high 
above and blended with the harmony of 
the others. His choir robe transformed 
him from the funny fat boy. When he 
walked down the aisle singing unac- 
companied the old Appalachian tune, 
I Wonder As I Wander, the shop teach- 
er said, “He has more guts than I ever 
had.” Tony had found his road to 
self-realization. 

_ The task of helping teachers to util- 
ize music effectively in the education of 
children is one shared by persons en- 


gaged in their pre-service professional _ 


education and in their continuous pro- 
fessional growth after their entrance 
into service in the classroom. ‘The 
teacher needs to understand the se- 


quence of the musical development of 
children and the relation of musical 
development to emotional and social 
adjustment. The teacher needs to un- 
derstand the place of music in the 
child’s experience as a link between 
home, school and community ; as a me- 
dium shared by school and church; as 
a way to build loyalty to democratic 
ideals and principles, and as a way to 
build understanding for humanity 
everywhere. 

The teacher needs to become increas- 
ingly uninhibited about his own music- 
al expression. The one creative ma- 
terial every human being has always 
at hand is himself. Even with a min- 
imum of initial skill, a teacher can de- 
velop effective use of his speaking 
voice, learn to express himself in bod- 
ily movements, learn to play a music- 
al instrument, to listen to music appre- 
ciatively and learn to read music. 

Because many teachers are in- 
hibited and lack confidence in their 
ability to guide the musical develop- 
ment of children, schools should ppro- 
vide consultant service in music. This 
does not mean a special teacher of mu- 
sic—a roundsman dropping into class 
after class on a twenty-minute tour of 
duty to fill a lack in the teacher’s pro- 
fessional preparation. The music con- 
sultant is one who works primarily 
with teachers rather than with children 
to provide on-the-job education. The 
music consultant helps teachers to use 
musical children in the classroom and 
musical resources in homes and in the 
community. The music consultant 
facilitates the musical development of 
teachers by providing opportunity for 
listening and participation. The mu- 
sic consultant helps teachers to relate 
music to the on-going dynamic process 
of education. 
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Music for every child is the aim of 
elementary education, Teachers, ad- 
ministrators, citizens should look well 
to the quality of musical experience 
being afforded children in our schools, 
Such a source of lifelong inspiration 
and pleasure should not be denied to 
children. The role of enlightenment 
which musie will play and the level of 
taste in musie which characterizes our 
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Society in the future is being deter- 
mined in the elementary school elass 


rooms today. Good teachers care about 
tomorrow. To tomorrow, they have — 


dedicated their lives, Teachers are 
never satisfied with past achievement 
but are ever seeking the ways and 
means for advancing the culture. Mu 
sie is an instrumentality immediately 
within our grasp. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Music in American Schools. By James 
L. Mursell, 1953 edition. New York: 
Silver Burdett Company, 1953. Pp. vi, 312. 
Illustrated. $3.30. 


Here is a new edition of a vital and 
readable contribution to music education. 
The text remains unchanged, but new pic- 
tures with captions closely related to the 
text make the book more attractive and 
more useful for teachers. The photo- 
graphs show music in action in the class- 
room and help to relate music to other 
School subjects. All phases of music activ- 
ity shown, such as singing, instrument 
playing, rhythmic activity, folk dancing, 
creative expression, and appreciation 
through listening, 


The Language of Music. 
Liepmann. New York, 
1953, 


Klaus Liepmann, Director and Associate 
Professor of Musie at the Massachusetts 
Tastitute of Technology, has written this 
guide to an understanding of music and 
musical works with 
reader and the student 
Liepmann turns directly to the music itself 
when he studies rhythm, melody, harmony, 


and tonality. Throughout the book there 
are hundreds of musical examples and each 
is integrated with the discussion of the 
text. Music lovers, teachers of music, and 
students in music appreciation courses 
will find the guide practical and enlighten- 
ing.—WrrraM P, Sears, Professor of Edu- 
cation, New York University. 


New Music Horizons. By McConathy, 
Morgan, Mursell, Bartholomew, Miessner, 
Birge, and Bray. 1953 edition. Grades 1 
to 6. Illustrated. New York: Silver 
Burdett Company, 1953. 


This enlarged edition of New Musie Hors 
izons retains all of the old materials, 
which have proved so popular, and includes 
many new songs and activities. The Pu 
pils’ Books, Grades 1 to 6, contain more 
folk sengs, more songs for part singing, 
and more original songs by modern com- 
posers. In the Teachers’ Books, formerly 
called “Accompaniment and Interpreta- 
tion Books,” there ate new teaching notes, 
chord symbols for the autoharp or other 
accompanying instruments, and new teach- 
ing aids for Correlation with the New Mu- 
sie Horizons records, 


Curriculum Enrichment or Inflation 


By HOWARD HANSON 


Editor's Note: Dr. Howard Hanson's 


of twentieth century music education. The breadti 
of his musicianship are paralleled by but few A 
School of Music, his philosophy of music education has permea 
tional and professional music; internationally he has give: 


through UNESCO to bring about a better 


a distinguished composer, conductor, educator, 
stintedly of his great talents for the cause of 
faculty for envisioning the far reaching implic 
development of The American Way of Life. 
he tackles educational problems is revealed 


address before members of the Eastern Di 
ference, which met in Buffalo, New York, 


OLLOWING closely upon the 
current political campaign with 
its “pointing with pride” and 

“Viewing with alarm” I am reminded 
of the story which I hope too many of 
you have not already heard of the man 
who was walking across Brooklyn 
Bridge and saw another man high on 
the bridge apparently preparing to take 
the final plunge. The first man re- 
monstrated with him at first to no 
avail but after a considerable amount 
of argument he finally persuaded him 
to come down off the bridge and come 
with him to a coffee house around the 
corner and talk over the problems 
which were forcing him to such a des- 
perate act. The man finally agreed, 
they went down to the coffee house and 
Spent an hour having coffee and donuts 
and discussing the problems of the 
world. After about another half 
hour’s discussion the two of them left 
the coffee house arm in arm, went back 
to the bridge and both jumped off. 

have no intention of viewing with 
alarm the present educational develop- 
ments in the United States. I feel 
that from the standpoint of democratic 
education the public schools and to per- 
haps a lesser extent the colleges and 


name is synonomous with the development 
h of his interests, and the stature 
As Director of Eastman 
ted the gamut of educa- 
n of himself unselfishly 
understanding of music among nations. As 
and administrator, he has given un- 
American music. He has the unusual 
ations that music has for the cultural 

The lucid and incise manner with which 
in this article which was the basis for his 
vision of the Music Educators National Con- 


mericans. 
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universities are doing a job of which 
we may be reasonably proud, This 
educational system, of ours is some- 
thing of a new adventure. It has 
weaknesses and obvious faults but in 
the main it is, I believe, rather effec- 
tive education for democracy. I do 
feel, however, that it is advantageous 
from time to time to stop and consider 
both the products of the education and 
the direction in which our educational 
philosophy is tending in an attempt to 
evaluate both its products andgits 
course. It is for this reason that I am 
particularly happy to have the oppor- 
tunity of setting down before you some 
thoughts on the problems of curricu- 
lum enrichment versus curriculum in- 
flation. 

There is no question but that we 
have in education as in economics to- 
day an inflated currency. We have 
more education and I suppose longer 
periods of education. Whether we are 
buying as much or more for our ed- 
ucational currency as we did in the 
past is, I believe, definitely open to 
question. There are certain obvious 
factors which lead to such an inflation 
or blowing up of the educational sys- 
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Se and it might be wise to examine 


ə 


each of them for a moment. 

In the first place it is perfectly ob- 
vious to all of us, especially to those of 
us who have passed the first half cen- 
tury that the first cause of educational 
inflation is the fact that there is so 
much more to learn. Since I was in 
high ‘school, studying history, there 
have been two major wars each with 
its history of battles, of causes and ef- 
fects, treaties and the like. The sci- 
ence which I'learned as a youth is not 
the same science that is taught today. 
If the student is to have even as com- 
plete a grasp of physics and chemistry 
as I had as a high school and college 
student—and I assure you that this 
grasp was not very complete—it is ne- 
cessary for him to know very much 
more today than I was Supposed to 
know in that dim past. This expan- 
sion of human knowledge is equally 
true in almost every field which one 
may care to consider. A well educated 
man today must obviously know much 
are are was required of the well 
educated man of fifty years ago. Sci- 
ence, however, has not provided us with 
an expandable day, nor yet an expand- 
able week, nor an expandable life-time 
in which to acquire this new informa- 
tion. It must still be acquired in the 
same old-fashioned twenty-four hour 
day and seven day week. This by it- 
self is sufficient to inflate the curricu- 
lum without other outside causes. 

There are other factors, however, 
which enter into the picture of educa- 
tional inflation, The second is the re- 
sult, I believe, of our supreme confi- 
dence in the contributions of educa- 
tion. Much as we criticize the pro- 
cesses of education in our country I 
believe that the average American has 
a profound faith that almost anything 
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can be accomplished through an expan- 
sion of the educational system. This 
belief in the possibility of correcting 
almost any human evil through educa- 
tion is, I believe, particularly strong in 
times of crisis, political, economie or _ 
moral. Such a tendency is, I believe, — 
increasingly powerful at the conclu- © 
sion of a great war, 
Does man seem not sufficiently to 
recognize his obligation to his fellow _ 
man in the field of international under- _ 
standing? This can be overcome by an 
additional unit of required study in 
geography and geo-politics. Does the 
student not understand clearly the 
values of his own democracy? This 
can be overcome by an additional 
course in American history. Does he 
not understand thoroughly his duty as 
a citizen? This can be overcome by 
an additional course in civics, Has 
the war shown that he is not sufficient- 
ly strong physically to undertake his 
obligations as a soldier? This can be 
overcome by additional years of physic- 
al training in high school. Does he 
not understand the complex structure 
of the world today, the impact of sci- 
ence upon man, the influence of na- 
tional cultures? Let this be overeome 
by survey courses in modern science 
and ailditional survey courses in the 
arts. Whether at the high school or 
the college level we seem to have indoc- 
trinated ourselves rather thoroughly 
with the theory that all of the ills of 
the world which beset mankind can be 
overcome if we have sufficient hours of 
credit established in the proper 
courses ! ; 
As experienced educators you will, 
of course, understand what I mean and 
will forgive me for laboring and be 
laboring the situation. It is obvious 
that education is of enormous import 
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ance in the task of liberating man from 
that ignorance which would shackle 
him. It is obvious, furthermore, that 
the courses of study which I have men- 
tioned are desirable and contribute, 
each in its own way, to the develop- 
ment and feeling of the human mind 
and body. It should be equally obvi- 
ous, however, that the piling of study 
upon study regardless of the powers of 
assimilation and of understanding of 
the student results not in enrichment 
but inflation. That the covering of 
more territory thus thoroughly is not 
an improvement but, in many cases, a 
deterioration, 

Since it is obviously impossible for 
the mind of man to embrace the sum 
total of human knowledge and since it 
is for this reason necessary that some 
choice be made, we, as professional ed- 
ucators, are apt to succumb to the third 
tendency which though not directly 
contributory to what I call curriculum 
inflation does contribute powerfully 
though indirectly. 

Since it is necessary for someone to 
make some choice from the rich fare 
of human knowledge which is spread 
before us we are forced, even against 
our will, to begin to codify, organize, 
differentiate regarding the matter of 
relative importance, until we come up 
with a “plan” of education which we 
certify to be the best for everyone! 
This we call a required curriculum. 
It existed in the trivium and quadri- 
vium of the ancients and has come 
down to the present day. Today it is 
apt to take the form of what is some- 
times referred to as the “core? of 
knowledge. The core of knowledge is 
what I tell you you must know in order 
to be properly educated and induces a 
Kind of an educational totalitarianism 
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in those who believe in the theory too 
strongly. 

For certainly the setting up of a re- 
quired curriculum, the stipulating by 
one person or a group of persons of 
what other persons must know and 
what they need not bother to know, is 
a task almost beyond the power of the 
human mind. I do not need to tell 
you as teachers that every individual 
student is made up of strange varie- 
ties of talents and abilities, of interests 
and loyalties, of likes and dislikes. 
There are some things which arouse 
his interest, which make him eager to 
use his energies so that he may perfect 
himself in that particular field of 
knowledge, Other pursuits leave him 
cold. The things that he likes to do 
he does happily, with confidence and 
with a constant flowering of his own 
personality. Other things he under-° 
takes apathetically, without joy or zeal. 
Truly, to decide what everyone must 
know is a Gargantuan task. 

I recall very well conducting in Ger- © 
many in 1933 just before Adolf Hitler 
became Chancellor of the Reich“Wei- 
mar Republic was enlightened, demo- 
cratic in their acceptance of the term 
aiid I would say at least culturally and 
educationally socialistic. I remember 
being taken by the Director of Cultural 
Affairs to the broadcasting station and 
being shown the programs of serious 
music which were being broadcast 
throughout Germany. In examining 
the programs I saw the high intellec- 
tual standard of the offerings and I 
was moved to ask the Director whether 
the radio listeners in Germany really 
enjoyed such a heavy musical fare. 
His reply was characteristic of his own 
attitude and the attitude of his state, 
“We do not give them what they want 
or like, we give them what is good for 
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them.” I believe that today many of 
us as educators are giving the student 
“what is good for him.” I only hope 
that we are sure that we know what is 
good for him, 

But the serious problem of educa- 
tional inflation I believe comes not in 
the primary or secondary school but in 
the college and primarily in the teach- 
ers college. For here we have had the 
good fortune to find out not only what 
is good for them but how teaching is 
taught! In certain isolated cases we 
have been so successful in our research 
that we have found how it is possible 
to teach a teacher to teach some- 
thing of which he knows nothing. This 
is done on the scientific theory that 
there is a technique of teaching, of 
communicating the thoughts of the in- 
structor to his student so effectively 

"that the subject matter communicated 
is of comparatively slight importance, 
Almost anything can be effectively 
‘communicated through this magic 

* channel. 

Speiking to a conference of teachers 
in Philadelphia last spring I told them 
about my visit to a university and men- 
tioned the fact that in looking over the 
Catalogue I found that they had a 
‘course in the history of plumbing, the 
‘principles of plumbing, the psychology 
-of plumbing, plumbing methodology, 
the practice of plumbing, the philoso- 
phy of plumbing, plumbing and the 
‘community, and finally, plumbing and 
the world community. The only difi- 
‘culty was that they never taught 
plumbing. 

T hope that you will forgive me for 
‘poking fun at these professional 
courses in education. I know that 
“many of them are valuable, but I do 
‘believe that here again faced with our 
old phobia of solving every problem by 
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the introduction of a new course, Ag 
the result of this philosophy, the cur- 
rieulum for the teacher is in danger of 
being inflated beyond all recognition 
and in certain cases inflated to such a 
degree that there is actually no time to 
consider the subject which is to be 
taught. The teacher who is able, in- 
terested, earnest and enthusiastic about 
his subject; who likes to spend count- 
less hours expanding and deepening the 
reservoir of his knowledge is actually 
—almost as if by design—kept from 
doing so, through the inflation of the 
educational curriculum. 

To some extent I believe that the 
arts suffer particularly from such in- 
flation. They can, if given an oppor- 
tunity, provide an enrichment of the 
experience of the student, a sensitiza- 
tion of that spirit and a deepening of 
his philosophy. Unfortunately it can- 
not be done quickly. Such experience 
takes time. It cannot be sprayed on. 
As in the custom of the old-fashioned 
Baptists there must be total immersion. 

I remember very well a conversation 
with my good friend, Carl Sandburg, 
many years ago. I wanted Mr, Sand- 
burg very badly to write the libretto 
for a composition which I had been 
asked to compose for the United Na- 
tions. ’ It seemed to me that Mr. Sand- 
burg was exactly the man to write the 
text and I endeavored to persuade him 
of this. He listened to me most sympa- 
thetically but declined. The reason for 
declining, he said, was because he was 
engaged on one of the last volumes of 
his monumental work on Abraham Lin- 
coln and he could not allow anything 
else to intrude upon that work. And 
then he made a remark to me whieh 
have never forgotten. He said, “When 
I undertake a work I must become 1m- 
mersed in it.” And when he said “imr 
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mersed” he said it with a Swedish s 
which gives off an awe-inspiring sound. 
He must become “immersed” in it. It 
has occurred to me again and again in 
my educational experience that in the 
arts if one is to profit from contact 
with them it is necessary to become 
immersed in them. Without such im- 
mersion the value is only superficial. 
I am sure this is true not only of 
the arts but of every subject which the 
mind of man ventures to undertake. A 
quick smattering, a swim through the 


„surface from one side of the pond to 


the other, does not make much impres- 
sion. That impression can be accom- 
plished only by a deep dive. 

I am especially reminded of this 
fact when I see from time to time 
through the development of a new idea 
that it is possible to derive enrich- 
ments from the arts without participa- 
tion in them. TI do not say that there 
is no value in the arts outside of the 
realm of participation. I am sure 
that many courses in the history, the- 
ory, the appreciation and the philoso- 
phy of the arts have value. But I do 
know from experience and from long 
observation that the profound experi- 
ence which the student acquires from 
an art comes in the final analysis only 
through participation. A student, for 
example, who sings with whatever kind 
of voice—good or bad—a great orato- 
rio under a devoted and inspired con- 
ductor undergoes a spiritual deepen- 
ing, an enrichment of his or her spiri- 
tual life which could not be accom- 
plished by hours of study of the history 
of the arts of that very composer. I 
recall so well many years ago serving 
as one of the conductors of the first 
great national high school orchestra in 
Chicago. The other conductors on 
that program, as I recall, were Dr. 


Frederick Stock then conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra and Dr. 
Joseph Maddy. After the concert was 
over I went behind the stage to con- 
gratulate the young players and I met 
a distinguished musicologist and I no- 
ticed that there were tears in his eyes- 
I said to him, “What is the matter” 
with you?” and he replied, “I can’t: 
help crying, it was so beautiful.” E 
did not need to ask the question for 
there were tears in my eyes as well for 
we had undergone together a great 
emotional experience. We had been in 
communion with great music, with the 
product of a great creative mind. We 
had not observed it, we had not 
analyzed it, we had not talked about it. 
We had lived it. We had been a part 
of it. Ithad now become a part of us. 
This is what I call educational and spi- 
ritual enrichment. It cannot be meas-* 
ured in terms of credit hours or course 
units. Those standards of measure- 
ment are necessary, but they are not 
the whole of education. © 
I would perhaps not feel so keenly 
about educational inflation if I fd not 
feel also very keenly that educational 
inflation is the enemy of educational 
énrichment. For it takes precious 
time, time in which the student might 
be immersed in a great subject, in @ 
great field, in a great experience. 
Sometimes I wish that we could under- 
take an experiment in centrifugal ed- 
ucation, in education which revolves 
about the student’s greatest personal 
interest and greatest talent and ability. 
Courses of study which would be no 
Jess broad than those of today but 
which would be built around the cap- 
acity and the genius of the individual. 
When it is possible to find those basic 
talents—and it is frequently easy to 
find them—it is equally possible to ex- 
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pand that interest so that a student be- 
ginning with a preoccupation in one 
field may through the deepening of his 
interest in that field be led into tan- 
gent and corollary fields until he has 
in essence embraced the whole man’s 
experience if that were physically pos- 
sible, You and I, I am sure, have 
seen it happen. We have seen students 
set on fire with their enthusiasm for 
one area of human knowledge. We 
have seen that enthusiasm take them to 
other fields, expand their horizons; 
their turning interest drawing to the 
center everything which would contri- 
bute to the fulfillment of their intellec- 
tual and spiritual desires. Such stu- 
dents are not casual though they are 
immersed in their subject, they are in- 
volved in a great educational adven- 
“ture, they are exploring the field of 
human knowledge not because they 
have to but because they want to. 
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Perhaps some day we shall cease try- 
ing to make stalks of corn from seeds 
of wheat. Perhaps some day we shall 
cease trying to grow apple trees from 
rose bushes. Perhaps some day we 
shall be less sure that we know “what 
is good for them” and devise an edu- 
cational plan whereby at least our most 
talented youngsters can develop freely 
and fully on the basis of the fulfillment 
of the talents with which the Lord in 
His wisdom has provided them. This, 
T believe, will be a happy day for edu-. 
cation, a day when we will no longer 
educate by pounding in, but rather by 
leading out, a drawing out in each stu- 
dent as an individual, the fullest devel- 
opment of his inherent powers. In 
that day we shall probably not know 
as much but we will know it better, our 
knowledge may not be broader but it 
will be deeper and richer. We will 
have been cleansed of inflation by the 
miracle of immersion. 
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The English Church and Nation. By 
R. H. Malden. N. Y. The Macmillan Co. 
1953. $5.00. 

R. H. Malden, formerly Dean of Wells, 
has written a very interesting survey of 
the English Church and its place in the 
developing English nation. There is a 
vigor and a freshness in this approach to 
a facet of contemporary culture. Ameri- 
can students will gain from this volume a 
knowledge of the Church of England and 
developments in that institution from the 
very beginnings. This story is projected 
against a carefully sketched background of 
English history —Witram P. Sears, 
York University. 
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The Collected Plays of W. B. Yeats. 
New York. The Macmillan Company. 1953. 
$5.00, 
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The place of William Butler Yeats H 
world literature is an assured one. This 
flower of the Celtic Renaissance was & 
poet, an essayist, and a playwright. All 
of Yeats’ plays, some twenty-six of them, 
are included in this one-volume edition of 
his dramatic works. Here are such well- 
known plays as The Countess Cathleen 
The Land of Heart’s Desire, Cathleen Ni 
Houlihan, On Baile’s Strand, and The 
Words Upon the Window Pane. Many of 
Yeats’ plays were featured at Dublin’s Ab- 
bey Theatre, which theatre owed so much 
of its glory to Yeats. WILLIAM P. SEARS, 
New York University. 


Music Education— 
Aesthetic Education 


By CHARLES LEONHARD 


Rditor’s Note: The phrase, music aesthetics, has somehow baffled many profes- 
sional music teachers, especially when they are called upon to divine an explanation 
of what they are talking about. To find @ writer who could make intelligible such 
discourse would always be dificult. Dr. Charles Leonhard, Associate Professor of 
Music, University of Illinois, has been especially interested in research which would 
help him interpret more meaningfully this subject. The discerning reader will find 
in this article a valid interpretation for the eficacy of teaching music in the public 
schools. Dr. Leonhard reveals that music aesthetics should be a concomitant out- 
growth of music study observing that a valid philosophy of music education must 
have its tenets supported by philosophical understandings. 


Tr IS a paradox of contemporary 
American music education that the 
esthetic value of music in the edu- 
cation of the human being is often 
minimized or ignored and other kinds 
of values of music receive major em- 
phasis. This is a paradox because 
the true and enduring worth of music 
and the real justification for the inclu- 
sion of music in the school curriculum 
lie in its unique and universal æsthetiċ 
appeal and its unique value as a means 
of expressing symbolically the life of 
fecling which cannot be expressed 
through language or any of the other 
media of human expression. Wagner 
stated this succinctly in his deserip- 
tion of the “orchestral language” by 
saying that it “expresses just what is 
unspeakable in verbal language and 
what. . . may therefore be called sim- 
ply the Unspeakable.” 

Evidence of the widespread disre- 
gard of the æsthetic value of music is 
observable in many aspects of the mu- 
sic education program. Many teachers 
use almost exclusively a mechanical 
and technical approach to music. This 
is especially true of the teaching of in- 


strumental musie where technic easily 
assumes paramount importance even 
though, when divorced from the ex- 
pressive and feelingful aspects of mu- 
sic, it has limited relevance. Like- 
wise, in the teaching of music appre- 
ciation many teachers use an excessive-o 
ly verbal approach. Discussions and 
study of composers, structure and his- 
torical data are of secondary import- 
ance when compared with the æsthe-o 
tic appeal of music itself and have lim- 
ited musical meaning unless tiay are 
based on prior expressive musical ex- 
perience and are constantly related to 
that experience. The preponderance 
of program music often found in ele- 
mentary and junior high school listen- 
ing programs and in beginning classes 
in music appreciation is in large meas- 
ure due to the false notion that extra- 
musical factors are necessary in order 
to interest the child or the adult begin- 
ning his listening experience. This 
practice has questionable merit and 
often results in restriction and limita- 
tion of the student’s musical taste and 
interest. 


1 Oper und Drama. See Gatz, MUSIK-AESTHETIE, p. 192. 
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The teaching of theory is notorious- 
ly mechanical and often bears little or 
no relationship to the expressive func- 
tion of the structural phenomena: en- 
countered. Modulation, for example, 
is often treated solely as a routine 
mechanical process with little regard 
for its authentic role in heightening 
the expressive content of music. Many 
of the ingenuous, but, often, futile at- 
tempts to correlate musie with other 
subjects likewise ignore the real value 
of music which lies in the beauty and 
appeal of music itself and not in spec- 
ious connection with other subject mat- 
ter, 

The state of thinking of many music 
educators concerning the value of mu- 
sic is, perhaps, best illustrated in the 
justify to adminis- 
patrons the place of 
the curriculum, Recent 


trators and school 
music in 


“statements of objectives for music edu- 


cation have much in common with 
those of Lowell Mason’s time, Such 
and tenuous claims as the 
development of health still appear as 
Stated, objectives, Objectives with non- 
musical and unæsthetic overtones pre- 
dominate in some recent statements, 
These inelude the development of the 
ability to participate in groups, the de- 
velopment of sound work habits and 
the like, Althongh it is probably true 
ic can make a contribution to 


and basing the 
case for music as a part of education 
in neglect and 
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values which accrue from experien 


ing musie for its own richly abundant 
beauty. : 

Briefly we have Pointed to evidence 
of the neglect of the esthetic value of 
music. A definition of esthetics, a 
short survey of certain theories in the 
area of musical wsthetics and an ap 
praisal of the teacher preparation pro- 
gram with regard to esthetics lead to 
a positive proposal for the correction | 
of the deficiencies previously cited, 

Aesthetics has been variously de 
fined, but one may well use the stand- 
ard definition as “that branch of phil- 
osophy dealing with the principles and 
effects of beauty.” When considered 
in the light of this definition, an æsthe 
tic musical experience is simply one 
in which a person responds to the aural 
beauty of music, 

Almost from the beginning of philo- 
sophical thinking, philosophers have 
been intrigued by the effect of music 
on the human being and have sought to 
determine the basis for it. The his 
tory of musical esthetics has been most 
eventful and many conflicting theories 
as to the significance of music have 
been posed. The belief that music 
arouses the emotions led Plato to de 
mand a strict censorship of musical 
modes and tunes to prevent his citizens 
from falling prey to degrading emo 
tions. The emotive-symptom theory 
of the significance of music has ab 
tracted many followers among philo- 
sophers, psychologists and musicians 
down to the present day. 

Kant, the worshiper of reason, was 
concerned with music and the other 
arts as cultural agencies and with their 
contributions to intellectual progress. 
He ranked music as the lowest and 
least useful of art forms. Helmholtz, 
Wundt, and other psychologists pro 
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ceeded on the assumption that music is 
a form of pleasurable sensation. Their 
experimentation led them to a theory 

. paged on the conception of art as the 
satisfaction of taste. 

Theories that music is a kind of lan- 
guage, pioneered by Schopenhauer, 
have attracted many adherents through 
the years. These theories range all the 
way from the naive conception of this 
“language” as onomatopoetie to the 
conception of music as a language for 
expression of the composer’s knowledge 
of human feeling. The former con- 
ception provides the basis for program 
music. The latter, a much more cred- 
ible and interesting theory, has been 
developed by the philosophers, Kret- 
schmar, Schweitzer and Pirro and by 
the composers, Schumann, Wagner, 
Liszt and Berlioz. 

A more recent and a worthwhile ap- 
proach to the significance of music is 
found in the work of the philosophers 
who concern themselves with the logic 
of symbolism. Langer in her book, 
Philosophy in a New Key, examines 
and develops the subject of symbolic 
logic most carefully and devotes an en- 
tire chapter to music. She holds that 
music has all the requisites of a true 
symbolism except an assigned connota- 
tion and that “musie at its highest, 
though clearly a symbolic form, is an 
unconsummated symbol.”? She fur- 
ther believes that what music reflects is 
the form and structure of feeling and 
not specific feelings, 

_ This brief survey of theories on the 
Significance of music is admittedly in- 
complete, omitting, as it does, refer- 
ence to the reflection of Dewey, Ed- 
man, Schoen, Riemann and many 
others. It does however, reveal some- 
thing of the scope and breadth of the 


development in the area of musical 
esthetics; and it gives a cue as to the 
necessity for the inclusion of study of 
æsthetics in the preparation of music 
educators. 

The failure of many music educators 
to emphasize the æsthetic value of mu- 
sic and the resulting over-emphasis on 
mechanical, technical, and extra-mu- 
sical aspects of music are almost sure- 
ly due in large measure to the inade- 
quacy of teacher preparation curricula | 
in helping teachers develop a sound 
background in æsthetics and a valid 
philosophy of music education. Even 
a cursory examination of undergradu- 
ate and masters degree programs in 
music education reveals a regrettable 
lack in this regard. As a result, mu- 
sic education students rarely attain 
familiarity with the writings of the 
great philosophers who have reflected ° 
upon the nature of the æsthetic experi- 
ence. Consequently, they must per- 
force fall back on a philosophy based 
on those areas of knowledge in which © 
they are more competent, the technical, 
mechanical, historical and ext¥i-mu- 
sical aspects of music. 

Systematic and consistent efforts to 
develop an wsthetically valid philoso- 
phy of music education are urgently 
needed at this time. All teachers de- 
velop a philosophy based upon their 
experience. If their experience is one- 
sided or incomplete, this fact can only 
be reflected in their philosophy. Like- 
wise, a one-sided philosophy results in 
one-sided practice. The interaction 
among the three—philosophy, experi- 
ence and practice—is inevitable. All 
music educators need a sound philoso- 
phical foundation in musical esthetics 
as a basis for developing valid pro- — 
grams of music education, valid teach- 


2 Langer, Susanne K., Philosophy in a New Key, p. 195- 
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ing procedures and a valid conception 
of the appropriate role of musical tech- 
nics in musie education. The efforts 
of individual teachers, teacher prepara- 


IO REASONS 


why more and more music educators 
are taking advantage of the 


GRETSCH-TILSON 


Music Talent Test 


to help them build bigger and 
better music departments 


1. The test greatly stimulates interest in music 
for both students and their parents. 

2, The test helps recruit new beginners...helps 
organize and maintain “second” bands. 

3, The test material is provided by your local 
Gretsch dealer* and the test is administered with 
his help. 

4. Test material is designed, prepared and tested 
by a MUSIC EDUCATOR, Lowell Mason Tilson, 
Dean of Music, Emeritus, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana, who proved its 
validity. ` 

5. The test is on phonograph records which sim- 
plifies administering the test and is not dependent 
upon the ability of person administering the test. 
6. The test includes pitch, time, intensity and 
tonal memory... with 25 problems in each section 
which gives students a fair chance to test their 
musical ability. 

7. Clear cise instructions are included in the 
recordings making it easier for the students taking 
test. 

8. The test is short...does not overtax student 


+..ten to five hundred students can be tested 


at one time in less than 25 minutes. 

9. Test is used in college methods classes as well 
as in test and measurement classes. Answers are 
easy to tabulate, 

10, The test is on State recommended lists as 
desirable material for music education and testing 
programs. 

*P. S. If you do not have a local Gretsch dealer or would 
like further information before contacting your local 
Gretsch dealer mail coupon below today, 


EE, 
Educational Dept. 
The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


60 Broadway 
Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 
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tion institutions and the profession as 
a whole need urgently to be pointed in 
this direction if music education is to 
hold secure the enviable position it has 
already attained and if it is to develop 
further toward making the rich and vi- 
tal contribution to the education of the 
human personality of which it is ulti- 
mately capable. 


NEW BOOKS for CHILDREN 


The Extra Hand. By Rene Prud’Hom- 
meaux. Illustrated by Raymond Abel. 
New York. The Viking Press. 1953. $2.50, 

Here is a lively story of magic and mys- 
tery that will hold the interest of young 
readers from the first page to the last, It 
all takes place during one summer vaca- 
tion. Johnny and Richard Knight found 
putting on a magic show an exciting ven- 
ture especially with the unpredictable Mr. 
Drayton and his daughter Belinda. Their 
second project was to find out who was us- 
ing the abandoned shed on the old Decker 
farm. These two enterprises gave the 
boys a hectic but memorable summer. 


Mr. O'Hara. Written and illustrated by 
Jack Weaver. New York. The Viking 
Press. 1953. $2.50. 


Mr. O’Hara owned the general store in 
Hickory Limb and he certainly had the 
Irish gift of gab. In the “Hot Air Cor- 
ner” of his store, he holds forth to the de- 
light of both old and young telling tall 
tales in his flowery way. It’s a marvel 
that oné person could be the hero of so 
many different kinds of adventures—but 
that’s Mr. O’Hara. Youngsters will enjoy 
this lovable character. 


The Good Ship Spider Queen. Written 
and illustrated by Eda and Richard Crist. 
Indianapolis. Bobbs- Merrill Company: 
1953. $2.50. 

Junior high school boys will enjoy this 
thrilling tale of adventure. When some 
one carelessly includes a jar containing 4 
huge mean-looking spider in Mrs. yen 
Trant’s grocery order, the action begins. 
There are deserted mills, a new canal 
barge, and what-have-you. It is all grand 
fun and packed with action. 


Human Relations and the 
Music Supervision 


By NEALE 


of the basic adminis 
of the music supervisor. 


learns,” is apparently the summum bonum 0. 


vision. 


ANY musie educators are at 
present concerned about the 
role of the music supervisor in 

the modern elementary school. Musie 
educators might well be concerned over 
this problem because it is without 
doubt one of the weakest links in the 
music education picture today. School 
administrators are often critical of mu- 
sic supervision because they feel that 
the music teacher does not understand 
the real purpose of music as a part of 
the elementary school curriculum. 
Further, these administrators often in- 
dicate that though the purpose of teach- 
ing music as a subject is today that of 
appreciation and understanding of mu- 
sic, the philosophy underlying much 
of the teaching of music, both in the 
past and in the present, seems to be 
that-each child is a potential producer 
of music. 

Other problems and issues have 
plagued the music supervisors. Due to 
increased enrollment in the elementary 
schools, the classroom teacher is play- 
ing a much more important role in the 
music program than ever before. The 
music supervisor is actually spending 
More time in planning and organizing 
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of Music Education, Ohio University is 
ct in the field of music education. He is 
e training and supervision. The edi- 
and practical aspects of Ameri- 
ive thinker in school music, 
e the refined thinking 
consideration some 
plement the work — 
t, “he who listens ` 


and less time in teaching boys and girls 
music. Thus, music supervisors are 
finding that they are confronted with 
the problem of guiding and directing 
a music program with the help of the 
classroom teacher. The “self con- 
tained class-room” has likewise caused. “ 
many music teachers no little concern. 
Generally, music teachers are con- 
cerned because they feel that their 
function as a teacher of music has been © 
usurped—that musie subject matter 
has “been sold down the river.” “It is 
not my purpose to uphold either side 
of this argument, because I believe that 
music supervision could serve a very 
worth-while function in the education 
of elementary school children. It is 
not a matter of, “should there be a mu~ 
sic supervisory program 1)? but rather, 
“what kind of a program” shall it be 
and how can it function in a more ef- 
fective manner? Someone must guide 
and direct the music experience of the 
boys and girls of America. The real 
purpose of this short article is to dis- 
cuss ways and means whereby a music 
supervisor might function in a manner 
that would make him an important 
part of the modern elementary school. 
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What is Democratic Music 
Supervision? 

Good music supervision must be of 
the sort that respects the personality 
of the teacher and her pupils and is of- 
fered and provided as a friendly advis- 
ory service rather than as an autocratic 
domination of the work of the teacher, 

The music supervisor must recognize 
that she is a part of the entire school 
program and that the school adminis- 
tration has provided supervisory serv- 

‘ices for the purpose of helping princi- 
pals and teachers and of bringing about 
a desirable co-ordination of the work 
of the elementary school system. Mu- 
sic supervisors should recognize that 
they will succeed in bringing about a 
healthy attitude toward musie on the 
part of elementary teachers and the 
pupils they teach only if they become 
“a part of the complete educational sys- 
tem. The music supervisor should be 
a part of a unified educational team 
that has developed certain basic aims 
and objectives toward which the whole 
school is working. This type of or- 
ganization should prevent the accept- 
ance and practice of widely different 
points of view by specialists in music, 
art and physical education, for in- 
stance. Furthermore a forum for dis- 
cussion among these specialists may be 
possible, and perhaps more intelligent 
decisions will be possible concerning 
the broad and general problems of edu- 
eation, 

How Should the Music Supervisor 

Work? 


The entire act of music supervision, 
which involves working with elemen. 
tary teachers, teaching children music 
and directing the many activities of an 
elementary music program is a com- 
plicated one. Its complexities have 
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caused many educators to lo 
in music supervision, partl 
music supervisors themselves 
ten-times been ineffective and 
cause the philosophy and 
often expressed by music 
have not always agreed with 
the elementary school program 
music supervisor is to be an @ 
part of the elementary school g 
have a thorough knowledge of 

elementary education and the 
that music has in this educat 
ture. 


program is in reality the ability 
democratic leadership to el 
teachers and administration in 
ganization and maintenance of 
fective environment in which ¢ 
may learn music. The whol 
of democratic leadership implies 
interdependent activities that 
mocratic leadership a reality. 
these interdependent activities 
man relations or the ability to 
fectively with individuals and g 
Human relations likewise inclu 
ability to guide and direct g 
working effectively together. 

Another interdependent aci 
group action. Group action is 


organization of the musie pro 
The music supervisor will achie 
purposes only to the extent 
elementary teachers bring about 
in the music program, due to ti 
united effort. a 
Still, another interdependent: 

ity that is a necessary part of 

music supervisor’s ability to 
the understanding of musical leari 
and fundamental principles by 1 

we describe the learning acti 
children and adolescents. Thi 
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many other factors which the compe- 
tent music supervisor either conscious- 
ly or unconsciously uses in guiding an 
effective elementary music program. 
No doubt each individual uses means 
and methods successfully that may not 
be as effective if used by other music 
teachers. However, all teachers must 
evaluate the effectiveness of their work 
and likewise supervision must include 
some kind of an evaluation program. 


. What is Leadership? 


The utopia in democratic leadership 
would be a leader who had both earned 
and deserved her position of leader- 
ship. Certainly all teachers are lead- 
ers, but the music supervisor must be 
a leader in the democratic sense of the 
term or the leadership will be ineffec- 
tive. The growing concept of super- 
vision is one that considers it a staff 
function—a special service provided by 
the school administration for the pur- 
pose of helping principals and teachers, 
and of bringing about a desirable co- 
ordination of the work of the elemen- 
tary school system. This type of su- 
pervision needs a supervisor who knows 
how to induce elementary teachers to 
help with the music program, even if 
the elementary teacher may be a rather 
inexperienced musician. Mést ele- 
mentary teachers are afraid of teach- 
ing children musie because of their 
past experiences with music. The 
development of a healthy attitude in 
the entire elementary staff toward the 
music program is one of the first duties 
of leadership of the musie supervisor. 

Effective music supervision implies 
that the music supervisor understands 
the democratie meaning of leadership, 
the fine art of human relations and the 
Secret of dealing with groups. Last 
and by no means least, the supervisor 


must understand the fine points of eval- 
uation. 


What Do We Mean By 
` Human Relations? 


These words express one of the most 
needed elements of a good supervisory 
program in the elementary music pro- 
gram. We need music teachers who 
understand and respect other people 
and who are sincerely interested in de- 
veloping a program that everyone con- 
cerned—parents, teachers and admin- 
istrators—have had a part in determin- 
ing its destiny. The best of music pro- 
grams is doomed to failure if they are 
imposed upon a group of other students 
and teachers who have not been: con- 
sulted. I suppose if there is one small 
piece of advice that all music teachers 
should know and understand, it might 
be summarized by the Golden Rule—* 
“Do Unto Others As You Would Have 
Them Do Unto You.” 

What are the solutions to the many 
problems that exist between one per-© 
son and another, one person and a 
group, or between groups? y do 
some music teachers succeed in devel- 
oping a fine elementary program and 
others fail? Why is there a spirit of 
helpfulness and friendliness among 
some teaching groups and not among 
others? Why are the students happy 
and interested in some classes and not 
in others? I suspect, if one might 
delve into the interaction of these vari- 
ous groups, the answers might be 
found. The fine elementary program 
was developed because students, and 
teachers understood each other and no 
one—not even the music supervisor 
was attempting to dominate the educa- 
tional scene. Ohildren and teachers 
were happy because there was a feeling 
of security that prevailed. The teach- 
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ers were secure in that they knew what 
to expect and the children were secure 
because they had never had any reason 
to think of the music period as a time 
when they would be made to feel in- 
secure, 

I do not believe that anyone expects 
teachers to be perfect, but teachers 
must learn that no one is quite as in- 
terested in their ideas as their own 
self. The music supervisor who wants 
the wholehearted support of the ele- 
mentary teachers will spend far more 
time listening than she will talking. 

A prospective music teacher once 
asked me, “Is there anything that will 
help me to influence elementary teach- 
ers to work with their boys and girls 
as well as with me in the organization 
of fine music experiences?” Her ques- 
tion expressed the anxiety of many 
young teachers on the whole problem 
of “how to get-along with other peo- 
ple” whose support you need very des- 
perately. The following rules are a 
“must” for good human relations: 

1. A good musie supervisor lives 
dem®racy. If all music teachers lived 
by this rule, everyone would be glad 
to help in the organization and the 
“carrying out” of a fine elementary 
‘music program. All teachers like a 


„voice in determining school policy, se- 


lecting text-books, and in developing 
courses of study. Teachers like to feel 
free to express themselves, 

2. A good music supervisor in- 
spires confidence, Elementary teach- 
ers like to present their problems can- 
-didly—admitting error if the situation 
warrants it—and receiving construc- 
tive suggestions. Further, most ele- 
mentary teachers expect an intellectual 
challenge from the music supervisor. 

3. A good music supervisor is rea- 
sonable. Never tell an elementary 
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teacher who is attempting to teach mw 
sic that her lesson is poor. Remember 
she is probably doing the very best she 
can. 

4. A good supervisor spends more 
time praising elementary teachers than 
she does criticizing their work. 

5. A good music supervisor knows 
that she often makes mistakes—eyen 
as the elementary teacher. 

6. A good music supervisor is a 
likeable human being. The key to 
good supervision is not to be sought 
only in the latest textbooks. It must 
also be found in the heart of the musio 
teacher. 
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Music for Every Child 


By LILLIAN BALDWIN 


Bditor’s Note: 
elusive to reveal. 


Music Appreciation, Ah! 
The author of this article, Lillian Baldwin has established for her- 


Thou art so dificult to explain and too 


self and the Public Schools of Cleveland, Ohio, a reputation for fine appreciation pro- 
grams which has penetrated into the far recesses of American educational life. In 
addition to her position as Supervisor of Music Appreciation for the Cleveland Public 
Schools, she is also Consultant in Music Education for the Cleveland Symphony Orches- 


tra. One of her distinctive publications 
Listeners. 
hensive library of recorded music entitled 


is a widely used text, Music For Young 


During September, 1953 there will appear her latest contribution, a compre- 


Musical Sound Books For Young Listeners. 


The library will consists of sixty 10” 18 rpm records divided into three sections, Blue, 


Crimson, and Green Books. 
tinctive recordings. 


HE MUSIC of Mozart, of Bee- 
thoven and Brahms, so fresh 
and satisfying through the 

years, poses this question, “Why are 
no such masterpieces being written in 
these days of superior musical training 
and opportunity? What is wrong 
with our composers? Perhaps the 
question should be, “What is wrong 
with our world?’ The answer, if 
there is one, is not the familiar story 
of the composer seldom appreciated in 
his own time. It is something more 
than our natural resistance to a new 
idiom—something which time cannot 
touch because it is inherent in the mu- 
sic itself. 

Matthew Arnold once defined great 
poetry as “Great thoughts, greatly ex- 
pressed” and in those four words told 
the secret of the arts. Great thoughts 
and emotions are of the spirit, great 
techniques of expression, of the intel- 
lect. Great music demands both. The 
fact that so many of our twentieth cen- 
tury composers have said nothing so 
superbly shows that they have lacked 
neither the urge to express nor the 
craftmanship. How well they could 
Say it, had they only more to say! 
Could it be that subconsciously they 


This Editor urges investigation of this new series of dis- 


feel themselves spokesman for a disil- 
lusioned age which is paying too dear- 
ly for its amazing material progress ? 
Even the wars which have dominated 
our time lack spirit. We laugh at the 
heroics, the old fashioned waves of 
feeling that once led men to die “madly 
upon the spears in martial ecstacy.”? 
Now it is rather a matter of selling 
the public with smart nomenclature 
and a thin disguise of sport—“Today’s 
score of migs shot down...” It has 
been a long time since the wars of “civ- 
ilized” countries have been fofght by 
the men who made them! 

Destruction may be efficiently im- 
personal, but never, creation. The 
composer cannot be a robot with a 
mechanical brain and heart. Beetho- 
ven may have had the answer to the 
plain man’s questioning of a Shostako- 
vitch symphony when he said, so sim- 
ply, of his own great music, “From 
the heart it came, to the heart it shall 

0.” 
It is true that compared with the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
ours has not been a period of great mu- 
sical creation. But it is equally true 
that the twentieth century may go 
down in history as the Golden Age of 
31 
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Appreciation. With good music now a 


possible part of everyday life, music 


has come into its own as a communica- 
tion. It is a communication of feelings 
the whole world shares in a language 
the whole world can understand. And 
because the receiving end of any com- 
munication is as important as the send- 
ing, attention now turns to the receiver 
of music, the listener, 

Appreciation of music is as old as 
music itself. Were this not true, the 
art of musie would scarcely have sur- 
vived. But music appreciation, as a 
particular area of study, belongs to our 
own times and much of its pioneering 
has been done in the public school of 
America. The mere placing of the 
word, appreciation, on a course of 
study does not change its meaning, 
Appreciation, from the Latin, appre- 
diare, means to value, not in the sense 
of a market value but of the value to 
the individual. Obviously, then, no 
one can teach appreciation. Yet how 

hard some fact-happy people have tried 
to make this intimate, personal experi- 
ence a musie toe the mark of tests 
and passing paper-work! When asked 
what then can we teachers do I am 
often reminded of this saying of a wise 
man, “That God is, we believe: what 

is we make the experience and we 
know.” TI cannot resist the parallel, 
“That music is, we believe: what mu- 
sic is we make the experience and we 
know.” To help the child make the 
experience so that he may know what 
music is—that is what we can do. Tt 
is a thrilling thought that no child is 
too unmusical or too remote to share 
the lovely quiet of the Happy Spirits, 
to dance merrily with Mendelssohn’s 
fairies or march with Sigurd, the 
Crusader! 


To appreciate music one must have 
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not only a sense of musical } 
also an awareness of the 
cause it. A catchy rhythm, a 
melody or harmony, an effecti: 
pattern, appealing mood or poe 
gestion—these are some of the 4 
tails we learn to listen for 
teacher, himself aware of these 
of interest, calls them to the att 
of his young companions w. 
otherwise miss them, There 
sure, self-made listeners, exce 
who have the added thrill of t 
plorer. But many who have 
their way to the complete joy o 
zart, many more who may never 
sigh for lost hours of pleasure and e 
today’s children who can grow w 
this beautiful experience, 
Music education’s ideal of 
for every child” not only includ 
features the child whose only I 
joy of music may be that of li 
He should never be allowed to feel 
he is “only a listener,” a discard 
the chorus or band. As a sm 
proudly said to me after a chil 
concert, “T guess us listeners are p 
important. If everybody was up 
on the stage a-playing who'd sit int 
seats and do the clapping!” “ 
right yon are,” I replied, “withou 
clapping, of good listeners the plé 
would be too discouraged to kee 
practicing. Even the composers n 
give up and, after awhile 
wouldn’t be any concerts. Good li 
ers are very important. They b 
something to a concert.” “Oh 
said another standing near, “And 
you know that we knew all abou 
pieces before we came? We read 
them in our books and we listen 
the records.” Then, fixing me wi 
candid gray eye he said, “Do the 
chestra men know as much as we 
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about the pieces?” To which I could 
only say, “Well, honestly, I don’t sup- 
pose they do, but let’s not say anything 
about that.” It’s a proud thing to be 
a good listener! 

Awareness of musical beauty, which 
might be called the active part of music 
appreciation, should also alert us to 
any clouds on its bright horizons. One 
cloud which should concern us far more 
than it does, is the indifference, even 
the neglect of quiet listening for the 
little child. It takes such patience and 
skill to keep his butterfly attention 
poised on a piece of music long enough 
to taste its nectar. And it certainly 
takes something better than the aver- 
age “Kiddie Record”—just about the 
cheapest of musical fare. In those 
early years, which psychologists call 
the “sensory period” the child begins 
to form the tastes and attitudes toward 
music which are to last a lifetime. It 
is then that no music is quite good 
enough for him! 

There are few things easier or pleas- 
anter than to set a group of kinder- 
garteners clapping and stepping to a 
lively tune. They like it, It satis- 
fies the restless muscles of growing 
bodies and it is jolly to be doing it 
with other children. There are many 
values in following the orderly pattern 
of a march or the musie’s suggestions 
for mimetic play in which the child be- 
comes the dancing fairy or the ereep- 
ing turtle. The child needs the rhy- 
thmie activity of music. 

But the young child also needs 
quiet—not the repressive, “he-still-or- 
I ll-spank-you” but the live, contented 
quiet of an occupied mind. T am con- 
vineed that the normal child enjoys his 
wn thoughts and fancies if given a 
chance to have them. One of the major 
Concerns of our child specialists is the 


serious over-stimulation of today’s 
youngsters whose senses are so con- 
stantly bombarded by a confusion of 
sights and sounds. Only think of the 
impact of today’s world on a baby’s 
sensibilities, the bewildering impres- 
sions which he must assimilate at high 
speed! Lucky little pioneer children, 
playing, unsupervised, by a quiet 
stream or dreaming by a cabin fireplace 
free from the noisy nonsense of com- 
mercial entertainment. So much loy- 
ing care is given to the young child, 
his food, his shots, his every physical 
need, while mentally and emotionally 
his diet is often a scandal. Fortunate- 
ly, he seems to be able to take a sur- 
prising amount of intellectual rough- 
age along with his inescapable “peck 
of dirt.” We cannot keep a child 
away from his own world. But we can _ 
and should provide a balance of emo- 
tional fare upon which a young mind 
and spirit can grow and adjust to its 
environment, 

Listening to music can contribute ii 
toward that live, contented quiet which 
every child needs. In this the schools 
can help. But unfortunately they too 
seem to be developing such a yen for 
publicity, for school pictures in the 
papers, for radio and TV programs 
that compete with the entertainment 
field, that they over-emphasize the 
things that show. The news photo- 
graper, playing the angle that kids 
must be cute, wants pictures of tiny 
children in band uniforms, complete 
with miniature drum majorette. He 
would have no interest in the same chil- 
dren listening to a lovely tune and, of 
course they couldn’t listen if he were 
around, with his flash bulbs! I have 
even heard teachers rationalize these 
show-off activities as “live participa- 
tion.” As if thinking, feeling and 
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imagining were not live participation ! 
In the whirl of our popular activity 
programs we would do well to recall 
the ancient precept, “Be still and 
know...” 

There is no poorer way to start a 
child’s musical experience than to let 
him think that he must do something 
conspicuous every time he hears a tune. 
If we are honestly trying to make him 
music-conscious, rather than self-con- 
scious, we must help him to realize 
that music invites us to do many, 
things. Sometimes a lively tune says, 
“Clap and step with me” and that is 
fun, Or a tune may say, “Sing with 
me” and how nice thats! And then, 
sometimes a tune says, “Be quiet now 
and listen to me. I can bring you 
pleasant thoughts and feelings and 
even make-believe pictures and stor- 
ies,” 

First, last and always the child and 
his teacher must remember that music 
is the special treat for the ear. In 
these days of beguiling video, educa- 
tion faces the grave danger of forget- 
ting@hat music is the sound art. “Mu- 
sic exists only as it is heard” and the 
eye can never substitute for the ear. 
One day, in a radio broadeast to third 
graders I had been telling how little 
Edward Grieg use to walk with his 
mother in the forest of Norway and 
listen to her stories of the forest fair- 


ies. It all seemed so real to the little 


boy that, as he watched the flickering 
shadows of the leaves, he fancied he 
saw the elves dancing. “Edward Grieg 
never forgot those fairy fancies,” I 
said, “and when he grew to be a man 
and a great composer, he put the elves 
and trolls into his music. Here is one 
of his pieces called, ‘Elfin Dance,’ 
Close your eyes and listen.” Then a 
lovely live flute ‘played “Elfin Dance.” 
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Almost with the last note, so tlie teach. 
er told me, an excited little voice cried | 
out, “Oh, I imaginationed myself the 
nicest little elf as I was sitting there 
on the log with little Edward Grieg!” 

Would he have “imaginationed him- 
self” a little elf if he had been watch- 
ing a troupe of Walt Disney cut-outs 
eapering to Grieg’s music, which would 
then have been merely incidental? Or 
would he have been so eager to take his 
green crayon and show us his little elf? 
I doubt it. To the child—to anybody 
—“close your eyes and listen” is an in- 
vitation to enter the world musie can 
create just for him. If it is a picture 
world, at least the picture is his own. 
The picture is still his own even if it 
is suggested by the composer's title or 
by a word sketch. It is surprising how 
soon children outgrow the picture 
stage and learn by happy experience 
that music serves us best when, for a 
moment, it lifts us above the visible 
world. How tragic it would be if edu- 
cation unwittingly betrayed the great 
sound art of music by trying to present 
it through the eye! 

Today’s wonderful audio-visual ma- 
chines are fine tools. They become 
teaching aides only when used with 
keen discrimination and understanding 
of the subject they serve. It is the 
good teacher, not the salesman, who 
knows that films and slides which serve 
science and the representative arts 8° 
admirably may be less valuable; eve? 
harmful in the presentation of musie 
which, in turn, depends on fine recor® 
ings to recreate musical sound. Not 
is it always well to combine sense ie 
pressions—not so long as there 8 
a thing as dispersed attention. a 
and listen” is imperative at the Tal 
road crossing but not in appreciation 
of the arts, 
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In Cleveland, music for young lis- 
teners with its conspicuous flowering 
in the Cleveland Orchestra’s concerts 
for children and young people, is an 
interesting story. I might have told 
that story with impressive figures and 
detail of organization, but those have 
already been documented for anyone 
who wants to know them. And I 
might have told it in the amusing and 
amazing incidents which are my treas- 
ure. I have chosen rather to tell of 
some of the thinking back of what we» 
have done. It has been the carefu} 
development of a single theme—the ut- 
most in music for children—woven 
into a pattern of the good will and 
good works of all of us, from the or- 
chestra conductor to the doormen and 
friendly policemen, from the school 
principal and teachers to Jerry’s dad 


_who wouldn’t think of going to a sym- 


phony concert himself but is proud 
that Jerry likes to go. 

Concerts for children are springing 
up all over the country, a heartening 
sign. But it is the concert idea that 
is really significant. I do not hesi- 
tate to tell kindergartners that in the 
beginning the word concert meant 
merely together. And since listening 
to music is one of the nicest things 
people can do together, music just 
seemed to take over the word, concert, 
for itself! Really all that you need to 
make a concert is good listeners and 
music. And whether the musie is 
made by a big symphony orchestra or 
the players and singers of your own 


town or school, by radio or by good re- 
cordings, it is still a concert when good 
listeners get together! 


Given enough enthusiastic promo- 
ters, it is comparatively easy and fine 
publicity to bring thousands of chil- 
dren to a concert hall. It is quite an- 
other matter to bring thousands of 
young listeners who know “all about 
the pieces,” whose concert manners are 
almost suspiciously good and who even 
confess to having given “dirty looks” 
to whisperers from another school—it’s 
always “another school!” Giving 
dirty looks is not part of our concert 
preparation. But, after all, who'd 
buy a ticket to hear “other kids whis- 
per?” I’m so often asked, “But how 
do you make them behave?” The true 
answer is that it’s the music makes 
them behave. But I seldom say it for, 
that involves us in the long discussion 
of what music can mean to a young lis- 
tener. 

Yes, it is true that today we have no, 
Mozarts. But we do have thousands 
of little boys like Peter who enged his 
concert letter with, “then everybody 
went home twice as happy as when 
they came;” thousands of young Aud- 
reys for whom, “as the orchestra begins 
to play a new world begins!” Who 
knows what masterpieces may yet come 
from Audrey’s “new world ?” And if 
not, what splendid compensation that 
our listening children can say with — 
little Rose Mary, “Music is part of 
ner ; 
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By THEODORE F. NORMANN 


Under the leadership of Theodore 
National Conference recently instituted an extensive nation-wide program of Graduate 
Study in Music Education. As Chairman of the Committee, making the study he has 
had the responsibility for focusing Conference. Members’ and educators’ attention on 
the importance of a need for establishing programs, 


Editor’s Note: 


Music Education 


Normann, the Music Educators 


standards, and criteria for evalu- 


ating graduate music work. His article surveys significant sign posts in the develop- 


ment of such work in institutions of higher learning. 


His scholarly treatment reveals 


his insight into the problems confronting these schools in the development of signifh 


cant graduate music programs, 
University of Washington, 
Music Educators National Conference. 


RADUATE study in the United 
States appears to be suffering 
today from what our forefathers 

used to call growing pains. No doubt 
,this is due in large measure to its youth 
and to the extreme rapidity of its 
growth. It is, in fact, only three gen- 
erations old, for the first full-fledged 
„graduate school was established at The 
Johns Hopkins University in 1876. 
The g@pumber of advanced degrees 
earned prior to 1900 however was neg- 
ligible and the present program of 
graduate study, in actual fact, may be 
said to haye developed since World 
War I. In 1918, 562 Ph.D. degrees 
were granted by all institutions. This 
had risen to 3,088 by 1940 and to well 
over 6,000 by 1950. 
It is important to realize that our 
first legitimate graduate schools devel- 
oped largely through the efforts of men 
in the physical sciences, Tt was they 
who, during the slow but steady in- 
crease prior to World War I, were 
largely responsible for establishing 
the framework for much of the pres- 
ent practice in graduate study with its 
emphasis preponderantly upon tech- 
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nical and scientific research. The hu- 
manities, the social sciences, profes 
sional education in the main, entered 
the lists after the basie pattern had 
been established. Indeed, profession- 
al education (including music educa- 
tion) achieved graduate standing and 
recognition little more than a genera- 
tion ago. Of necessity it conformed 
at first to the pattern already estab 
lished. But increasing restlessness with 
a program which placed primary em- 
phasis upon pure research led to the 
establishment of the M.Ed. and D.Ed. 
degrees on the theory that graduate 
study should become more meaning 
and practical to the prospective teach 
er. It is not yet clear, however, Whe 
ther in thus professing to depart from 
established tradition the educationists 
see clearly just what direction they 
should follow. In spite of the new 
degrees there would appear to be 20 
significant changes in stated require 
ments aside from the elimination of re 
quired reading knowledge of forelgt 
languages. 

Ta brie then, graduate study Wa 
and, to a large extent, still is concel¥! 
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to be a period of training in indepen- 
dent research with the student’s study 
eulminating in a thesis which shall be 
an original contribution to knowledge. 
This point of view is entirely sound 
with respect to the physical sciences. 
It may need some reinterpretation, 
however, when the humanities, for ex- 
ample, attempt to adjust to a graduate 
pattern originally designed for scien- 
tific fields. When a large English de- 
partment in a great metropolitan uni- 
versity offers not a single course in ere- 
ative writing on the graduate level one 
might well question whether, in thus 
interpreting a tradition of scholarly 
research, the department may not have 
lost sight of its major generating 
force. The fine arts are not basically 
sciences at all. They deal with the 
perception, understanding, and inter- 
pretation of feelings. In a sense they 
are not factual but imaginative, sym- 
bolic, illusory, depending in no small 
measure, upon sensitivity of percep- 
tion rather than the tabulation of data, 
the setting up of laboratory experi- 
ments, or the application of statistical 
formule. No one would deny that it 
is quite possible to apply the principle 
of research to the fine arts. The dan- 
ger lies in the application of an iden- 
tical academic formula to both art and 
science. Musicians will need to be- 
ware lest, like their colleagues in Eng- 
lish, they lose sight of the most signifi- 
cant elements in their own subject and 
become so involved in critical and edu- 
cational dialectic as to become side- 
tracked on an arid non-creative path 
that leads to stagnation. 

To tabulate, let us say, the number 
of different intervals in some obscure 
fourteenth century composition, to sur- 
Vey the salary levels of music instruc- 
tors in Paducah, Kentucky, may fulfill 
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academic regulations but can scarcely 
be musically significant; nor do such 
exercises reveal or challenge in any 
honest degree the musical capabilities 
of the student. If graduate study is 
to have as its principle objective the 
development of the ability to do inde- 
pendent research, then we must define 
research in a manner which will be 
conducive to the student’s own growth 
and development as a musician and as 
a teacher. This can only mean that 
he must somewhere be equipped with 
the understanding, intelligence, and 
sensitivity to think creatively and con- 
structively in music, that he be able to 


carry a significant idea through to & ` 


legitimate and defensible end, an& that 
he be eternally curious and inquiring 
about the nature of music itself. 

If we would tentatively accept this 
position, then we are faced with cer- 
tain other problems. One is the fact 
that the purposes of graduate study 
are in danger of being defeated by an 


unreasonably high regard for the value 


and importance of an advanced degree 
to the teacher. State departments of 
public instruction, boards of education, 
school administrative officers, colleges 
and universities—all tend to exert a 
continuous pressure toward the ac- 
quirement of graduate degrees regard- 
less of their pertinence or the fitness of 
the individual to pursue graduate 
studies. This pressure unquestion- 
ably has a worthy purpose but, up to 
the present time, there has been far too 
little concern as to whether the teacher- 
candidate is of graduate calibre. And 
there is likely not to be much, if any, 
inquiry made as to the nature of the 
degree itself. Degree letters per se 
have become an academic coin of the 
realm. They have become a medium 
of exchange or tenure, promotion, sal- 
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ary increments, new and better posi- 
tions. Altogether too many students 
follow programs in education in which 
only a fraction of their studies may 
deal with the subject matter they ex- 
pect to teach. There are a compara- 
tively large number of music educa- 
tors, possessors of master’s or doctor’s 
degrees, who in a very real sense have 
had little or no training in musie be- 
yond that of the baccalaureate degree. 
But it is not so much the individual 
as the system which deserves censure. 
It is a system that has, in a sense, 
grown out of the desire, invariably 
present in any type of bureaucratic 
control, to expand for the sake of ex- 
pansion without consistently keeping 
in mind, as in this case, a clear cut pic- 
ture of what graduate study means or 
whether the requisite staff and equip- 
ment are available. An example of this 
type of situation is found in one state 
university which lists among its gradu- 
ate courses such titles as Techniques 
°of the Band, Band Administration, 
Problgms of the Band, Band Materials, 
Band Arranging, Repair of Band In- 
struments, Teaching of Band Instru- 
ments, and Band. This wealth of sub- 
ject matter is balanced by one solitary 
graduate course in music theory; one 
in music history, And there is the 
young man who spoke up frankly at a 
music educators meeting to the effect 
that he was securing his master’s de- 
gree in the College of Education be- 
cause in his position as a music teacher 
he needed no further knowledge of mu- 
sic history, literature or composition ! 
It is this point of view which is re- 
sponsible for much of the confusion at- 
tendant on graduate study in music ed- 
ueation. The music educator, in com- 
mon with teachers of other subjects, 
is inclined to evaluate all education in 
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terms of its immediate practical appli- 
cation to a specific teaching situation, 
He is tempted to judge the value of an 
institution in terms of the variety and 
number of courses it offers of this na- 
ture. Departments of education have 
not been entirely guiltless on this 
count for, by and large, they have too 
frequently condoned listing graduate 
courses on the basis of attracting stu- 
dents rather than for their real and es- 
sential worth. Research done on the 
graduate level, as a consequence, too 
often reflects a series of mechanical 
operations rather than a development 
of significant understanding and the 
ability to think clearly and indepen- 
dently. 

How, it may well be asked, can an 
individual think independently or 
clearly without a background of the 
tools to think with. The undergradu- 
ate music education major is at some 
disadvantage in this regard. He may 
enter college with little or no previous 
musical background as contrasted with 
majors in piano, violin or musical 
composition. During his undergrad- 
uate years his efforts tend to be soat- 
tered in order to give him some modi- 
cum of preparation for the widely 
varied musical responsibilities he may 
be called upon to assume following 
graduation. Coupled with this is the 
tendency to demand an ever in 
ing proportion of hours in general oy 
professional education which, of ee 
sity, must be included at the expens 
of his musical development. As # 
graduate student there is a strong like- 
lihood that his undergraduate prepa 
tion, in terms of sheer musical i 
ing, may not be at all comparable ; 
that of majors in other branches © 
music. It would seem that somewhere 
these deficiencies will need to be Te- 
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medied if the student is to deal with 
music materials on a legitimate gradu- 
ate level. Practical utilitarian courses 
in school music materials, in tricks 
and devices of the trade, may have 
their values but they can in no way 
substitute for those basie disciplines 
which are conducive to the develop- 
ment of musical sensitivity, taste, and 
judgment. It may even be questioned 
to what degree the purely practical 
course falls within the definition of 
graduate study. 


These questions are but typical of 
many which press for attention. The 
recently appointed Committee on 
Graduate Study of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference has taken 
the position that the graduate program 
should be one that is calculated to de- 
velop a solidly grounded musician- 
teacher in so far as possible. The Com- 
mittee is in substantial agreement that 
the applicant for an advanced degree 


‘should be carefully screened with re- 


ference to his musical background and 
attainments and that any undergradu- 
ate deficiencies should be rectified pri- 
or to formal acceptance of the candi- 
date for an advanced degree. The 
graduate program should give adequate 
recognition and make sufficient, provi- 
sion for the development of the three 


fold basis upon which musicianship de- 
pends: 


1. A sufficiently thorough com- 
mand of the language of music to lead 
to an understanding and appreciation 
of the creative process in musical com- 
position, 

2. A basic understanding of the 
forms, styles, and literature of musie 
of all periods sufficient to indicate an 
active, critical and inquiring musical 
mind, 


3. Artistic attainment and per- 


formance in one or more performing 
media (instrumental or vocal), toge- 
ther with adequate ability to utilize 
the piano as a tool. 

Tt is the concensus of the Committee 
that in order to teach a subject one 
must know something about that sub- 
ject. This comes first and it should 
always be kept first in mind, profes- 
sional educationists notwithstanding. 
The program of studies in music edu- 
cation should be such as to provide for 
an understanding of the over-all pro- 
gram of music education in all its var- 
iety rather than focus upon technical 
aspects of a rather limited special area. 
Strictly professional courses should 
comprise not more than 25% to 30% 
of the curriculum content. The Com- 
mittee looks with considerable reserva- 
tion upon the increasing tendency to 
eliminate the requirement of a thesis 
for graduate degrees in Education. It 
believes that the thesis is an essential 
and a valuable educational require- 
ment, one that should further the stu- 
dent’s ability to make use of the ma- 
terials of music in a discriminative 
way, and indicate abilities to pursue 
an idea to a legitimate and logical end. 

The graduate program in music edu- 
cation, then, should be predicated upon 
the development of a sound and solid 
musicianship. It should expect a 
reasonable grasp and knowledge of 
American public education. It should 
help provide candidates with the tools 
needed to enable them to carry on ade- 
quately, on an independent basis, pro- 
jects in research or creative writing. 
Tt must provide experiences that will 
lead a graduate student to place a high 
value upon creative thinking, and orig- 
inal inquiry; and finally it should 
awaken an insatiable curiosity about 
music itself, its relation to human life | 
and human aspirations. 


Research zz Music Education 


By ALLEN P. BRITTON 


Hditor’s Note: Music teaching in America during the nineteenth century might be 
called the emancipation of a profession which for ninety years was primarily devoted 
to the teaching of music in our public schools. Prior to 1924 there were probably fewer 
than fifty earned doctorates of music education or the psychology of music in America, 
Dr. Allen Britton’s article fulfills a long felt need by this Editor for an adequate emposé 
of the purpose, direction, problems, ramifications, and scope of needed research in 
music education. Professor Britton is pre-eminently competent to discuss this en- 
grossing subject. In addition to being chairman of the Editorial Committee of the 
Journal of Research in Music Education, he is likewise a member of the Editorial 


Board of the Music Hducators Journal. 


Mr. Britton is currently associate professor 


of music education at the University of Michigan. 


N RECENT years, and especially 
since the end of World War II, 
the music education profession has 

found itself increasingly preoccupied 
witt the problem of research. Evi- 
dence of this preoccupation is to be 
found in numerous articles which have 
appeared in professional journals, most 
of which attempt to outline needed 
areas of research activity, in time set 
aside for discussion of pertinent re- 
lated issues at meetings of the Music 
Educators National Conference and 
the National Association of Music 
Teachers, and especially in certain 
publications of the first-named organ- 
ization. The Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Music Education (Chicago: 
MENO, 1949), edited by William S. 
Larson, and the newly established 
Journal of Research in Music Educa- 
tion, first issued last spring, represent 
the most elaborate efforts of the 
MENO. Abstracts of theses and dis- 
sertations have been regularly pub- 
lished in the Music Educators Journ- 
al and the MENC Research Council 
continues its valuable series of bulle- 
tins. 

Evidence of interest in research is 

not hard to find; the sources of this in- 
terest are more obscure. Real and 
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consciously defined needs of the pro 
fession have undoubtedly led to the 
formulation, completion, and eventual 
reporting of many research projects. 
A good many others appear to haye 
been devised mainly to satisfy require 
ments for academic degrees, and the 
nature of these requirements in turn 
often reflects the desire or seeming 
necessity of shaping academic musical 
activities in patterns developed in 
other fields rather than in pattems 
primarily designed to prepare better 
music teachers. 

Furthermore, music educators con 
tinue to reveal a basic uncertainty 1 
garding what research in music educa: 
tion really is and what might reason 
ably be expected from it. Aside from 
those who frankly confess their uncer 
tainty (probably a large majority), 
there exist two schools of opinion the 
members of which generally express 20 
uncertainty at all but whose divergent 
viewpoints have hitherto prevented the 
formulation of an intellectual frame, 
work within which research in mus 
education might proceed along unifi 
lines. 

To some, the term research means 
only “scientific” research, that 18, Te 
search employing quantitative fe 
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niques resembling those so successfully 
utilized in the physical sciences. Such 
research has eventuated in the produc- 
tion of numerous studies in compara- 
tive methodology, in the devising of a 
variety of aptitude and other tests, 
and, in recent bio-linguistie studies, in 
the re-evaluation of methods pertain- 
ing to the teaching of singing. Poten- 
tially valuable as many of these studies 
may be, they have been largely ignored 
by the practicing profession, much to 
the despair of the researchers. Fur- 
thermore, a feeling seems to be grow- 
ing that quantitative techniques have 
somehow let us down. The answers 
sought have not been found, or, if 
found, have not been recognized. It 
is certainly true that much quantita- 
tive research related to the problems 
of music education has been carried on 
within a very narrow intellectual 
framework, consisting for the most 
part of a few insights developed in 
genetic psychology as interpreted by 
those of the Gestalt school. 

To some, the term research means 
only historical research. The human- 
ists among us point out that music is 
more an art than a science and that the 
same may be said regarding the teach- 
ing of musie. Thus, according to this 
School of thought, music educatién may 
expect to reap greater benefits from 
the study of its history than from the 
quantitative analysis of its present 
structure. Few historical studies have 
been produced to date, but the num- 
ber is bound to increase, with the re- 
sult that the influence of this viewpoint 
will be greater than it has been in the 
past, 

Occupying a middle ground between 
the quantitative and the historical is 
4 type of research somewhat amor- 
Phous in nature. Often called “sur- 


vey” research, it eventuates in the pro- 
duction of “field studies,” which usu- 
ally consist of descriptions of practice 
or of programs of action; in the prepa- 
ration of college courses of study, new 
textbooks, and other materials of in- 
struction; in the analysis of available 
materials or currently operating teach- 
er training courses and curriculums; 
and in miscellaneous studies dealing 
with such matters as the competencies 
necessary for teaching certain aspects 
of music, average salaries, interest in- 
ventories, achievement tests, and so 
forth. Writers of such studies can- 
not be said to constitute a school and 
are typically rather modest concerning 
the contributions they have madè to 
the development and progress of music 
education. It is probable, however, 
that the majority of research studies 
in music education may be classified as 
of this type. 

Now, the question may fairly be 
asked, whether music educators should 
be required to choose among the three 
types of research mentioned, og. in- 
deed, to adopt any one method at all 
in studying the problems of their pro- 
fession? The answer is no. Any re- 
search, conducted by whatsoever me- 
thod, directed to the solution of any 
problem pertaining to-the teaching of 
music, so long as it is intelligently, 
honestly, and thoroughly prosecuted 
and reported, is valid research. As 
such, it cannot but prove of use to mu- 
sic educators in perfecting one or an- 
other aspect of philosophy or tech- 
nique. Our uncertainty concerning 
the possible value of much research al- 
ready completed, as well as what re- 
search in music education should be 
like in the first place, stems from our 
failure to develop an adequate frame 
of reference, a failure for which we 
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need not blame ourselves, since it seems 
to be in the nature of things that be- 
ginnings are inchoate. We must pro- 
ceed now to develop such a frame of 
reference, however, and we should 
probably do so with all possible dis- 
patch. That this framework cannot 
be a narrow one has already been sug- 
gested ; it must be wide as our problems 
themselves and must provide for the 
utilization of all legitimate tech- 
niques of study. It must, furthermore, 
take into consideration several special 
factors which complicate the whole is- 
sue and which seem to have been inad- 
equately understood in the past. 

1. In the first place, performing 
musicians and music teachers alike are 
notoriously innocent of well defined 
concepts concerning the nature of mu- 
sic itself. While possession of an sesthe- 
tic theory is perhaps a superfluous ac- 
complishment for a practitioner of any 
art, it is needed by one who hopes to 
interpret the meaning of an art and 
of the activities which are necessary 
to its practice and teaching—in short, 
to She who engages in research rela- 
tive to the art. Such wsthetic theory 
as is now to be found in educational 
writings seems to be derived either 
from the romantie notions of late- 
nineteenth century critics (excluding 
Hanslick) or from principles advanced 
by Gestalt psychologists, few of whom 
can claim any great competency in mu- 
sic itself. Both of these esthetic ap- 
proaches succeed in annoying musi- 
cians and estheticians alike, and nei- 
ther is capable of providing an ade- 
quate base for the interpretation of 
musical phenomena. Anyone who 
hopes to accomplish anything more 
than a superficial treatment of any 
musical problem must then equip him- 
self with an esthetic theory consistent 


with the known complexities of the art 
of music. 

2. And music is indeed a complex 
art. No other art compares with mu- 
sic in this regard. Consider for a mo- 
ment the intricacies of its notation, 
which all musicians must master; its 
theory; its diverse styles, forms, 
idioms, and functions; the numerous 
instruments necessary to perform it; 
the essentially social organizations 
(from duets to choruses and orches- 
tras) required in its production; the 
long years of effort demanded of any- 
one who wishes to attain even a mini- 
mum competence as one of its prac 
tioners, whether as an instrumental 
performer, a singer, a conductor, a 
theorist, or composer; the size of its 
literature. A  moment’s reflection 
upon these essential constituents is 
enough to point up the fact that re- 
search into its nature must pursue 4 
variety of paths and utilize as wide a 
variety of techniques as are available. 
Furthermore, music educators cannot 
restrict themselves to the problems of 
music alone, manifold as they are, but 
must relate these problems to those of 
education in general. The task 8 
great in scope and will always pr 
elude a narrow approach which, what 
ever the tidiness of its apparent unifi- 
cation, can never be trusted to produce 
truly meaningful insights. j 

3, Another special consideration 
relating to the problem of research 12 
music education, a consideration which 
is shared with other teaching fields, 
though perhaps not to the same extent, 
is that the immediate products of out 
researches do not constitute our PAi 
mate subject matter. Music edp 
tion itself exists only in the actual © 
uations where musical learning t 3 
place. It is a practice rather than 
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body of knowledge. Contrast this 
situation with that of history, for ex- 
ample. History consists of the com- 
plete corpus of historical writing, and 
the historian in writing a particular 
bit of history makes his ultimate con- 
tribution to history itself. Physies 
consists of the sum total of knowledge 
concerning the functioning of physical 
events. When Mr. Einstein publishes 
a new series of formulas, he has com- 
pleted his duty. That all derivations 
of history, physics, or other liberal 
arts and sciences may be related even- 
tually to practice does not put aside 
the fact that the subjects themselves 
consist of the knowledge about them. 
But a history of music education, or a 
new aptitude test, or a study of the 
types of programs played by high 
school bands, such studies as these are 
not music education; they are only 
commentaries upon it or devices de- 
signed to further it. Thus, one who 
pursues researches in music education 
is by the same token placing himself 
in a position once removed from his 
subject matter. Furthermore, prac- 
ticing music educators will not wait 
with a kind of breathless eagerness to 
learn the results of his labors as, let 
us say, the medical profession waits 
upon the results of the newest fabora- 
tory experiments. The art of teach- 
ig, and especially the art of teaching 
music, is learned by apprenticeship 
techniques and is practiced largely 
upon the basis of opinion, experience, 
and intuition. We cannot expect that 
research in music education will ever 
have the same function or importance 
as research in fields in which it is a 
virtual end in itself. We must not ex- 
pect too much from it, and we may find 
necessary the revision of our programs 
of graduate study in such a way as to 


emphasize research less for those who 
have little taste or aptitude for it. 

4. In the light of the above consid- 
eration, it becomes obvious that the 
question, “What research is needed in 
music education?’ must be supple- 
mented by the question, “What re- 
search can individual music educators 
pursue of most value to them person- 
ally?” For it is quite possible that 
the training of a body of music educa- 
tors familiar with the rigors of re- 
search techniques will prove of greater 
advantage to the profession as a whole 
than the research reports themselves. 
Music educators with scholarly and sci- 
entific training should find it easier to 
establish and maintain fruitful ém- 
munication with other members of the 
academic world of which we have so 
recently become a part. We have com- 
plained in the past that our non- 
musical colleagues fail to appreciate 
our motives as well as our actions. It 
is probable that the fault lies within 
ourselves, as Cassius once remarked, 
and that our own inability to express 
ourselves in terms intelligible to school 
administrators at all levels as well as 
scholars in other fields accounts for 
many of the difficulties now facing us. 
Furthermore, scholarly and scientific 
training should help us to develop the 
ability to survey our practices with ob- 
jectivity, so that we might not so easily 
fall intellectual prey to every new fad 
that comes along, whether of adminis- 
tration, methodology, or philosophy. 

5. Because of the complexity of 
our subject matter, we should encour- 
age music educators to engage in as 
wide a variety of research activities as 
possible. We need historians, psy- 
chologists, philosophers, statisticians, 
and experts of all kinds. But most of 
all, we need musicians. Our new in- 
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terest in research and our reasoned 
opinion that it promises much of value 
to our profession should not blind us 
to the fact that we are musicians first 
of all and that anything we may con- 
tribute to the world’s welfare can only 
result from our ability to teach music 
well. Our ability to teach music well 
depends directly upon our musician- 
ship, since no one has as yet devised a 
system whereby one can teach what he 
does not know. Insofar as possible, 
then, research in musie education 
should probably for the most part con- 
sist of specifically musical studies, due 
provision being made for ‘a certain 
amount of investigation into such an- 
cillary areas as average salaries, acous- 
tical properties of music rooms, inter- 
est inventories, and so forth. Topics 
should be chosen with the welfare of 
the researcher in mind, and their po- 
tential value should be judged in the 
light of such questions as these: Will 
the researcher make use of his musical 
judgment and sensitivity in making 
this investigation? Will this investi- 
gatfon be likely to develop a better un- 
derstanding, on the part of the investi- 
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gator, of music, the teaching of music, 
or of the function of music in our edu- 
cational system ? 


Research in music education prom | 


ises no quick cure for what ails us nor 
any splendid insights which will sud- 
denly enable us to overcome all difi- 
culties. What it does promise are the 
the rewards of careful, objective con- 
templation of our problems. Such 
contemplation may produce valuable 
information, but, perhaps more im- 
portant, will benefit those who engage 
in it by raising the standards of logic 
and of the validity of evidence which 
they in the future will apply to the 
problems of our profession. Further- 
more, a new body of scholars and sei- 
entists in music education should be 
better able to serve the interests of 
America’s children, musically speak- 
ing, insofar as these scholars can meet 
with other members of the educational 
world as intellectual equals and in s0 
doing can secure for music education 
the prestige and respect necessarily in- 
cident to obtaining intelligent support 


of our programs. 


Music Education for Tomorrow 


By LILLA BELLE PITTS 


Editor’s Note: Among the distinguished women in American Music Education, 


Lilla Belle Pitts, probably more than any 
ment of a functional music program fo 
must be a living ewperience. As an author 
education, 


Professor of Music Hducation at Teachers College, 
ilosophy of making 
blic school curriculum. No encomium would 


ing a tremendous influence upon the ph 
becoming just another activity in our pu 


be misplaced in its application to her sterling qualities of musicianship, 


and educational astuteness. 


OMORROW is an unbroken con- 
tinuity between yesterday and 
all of the days before. The 

source of future strength for music 
education, therefore, will be found in 
the sharing of our common past, in be- 
ing alive to the accomplishments and 
the problems of our common present, 
and in unified forward movement to- 
ward goals which we share in common 
with all education. 

In so doing, there could be no more 
hopeful an omen for music education 
of tomorrow than the vitality of music 
in American Education today. 

Music in our schools has grown 
swiftly, great changes have been made, 
we have reason to be proud. How- 
ever, the present diversity of offerings, 
the inereasing excellence in the qual- 
ity of teaching materials and tech- 
niques as well as improvements in all 
areas of musical performance did not 
Just happen. The energy, the vision 
and the will of hundreds of men and 
women have brought us to a point of 
time alive with expanded opportuni- 
ties. And the responsibility for re- 
Cognizing and interpreting signs which 
indicate new dimensions for music edu- 
cation is ours, here and now. Since 
this is an accepted fact, music educa- 
tors all over the country are collective- 
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other, has profoundly influenced the develop- 
r the school child. She believes that music 


of much literature in the field of music 


as Past-President of the Music Educators National Conference, and as a 


Columbia University, she is exert- 
“music live” rather than 


leadership, 


ly and individually taking stock of the 
situation. S 

In the past two decades alone, the 
striking contributions made by music 
education to the cultural life of this 
country have obligated workers in our 
particular field to take the initiative in 
experimenting with activities and pro- 
cedures that will make music an indis- 
pensible element in programs of gen- 
eral education. The general education 
movement is not new, but due to chang- 
ing social conditions and changes in 
educational philosophies it has gained 
anew momentum. An importang-fea- 
ture of this trend in relation to music 
education is the renewed emphasis on 
the significance of the arts in the hu- 
manities. The unifying power of #s- 
thetic and spiritual values in life and 
in education is being increasingly 
prized as the present tendency toward 
human devaluation and social disor- 
ganization persists. In whatever this 
country hopes to bring to pass in a 
troubled world the education of to- 
day’s children and young people is 
bound to play an important part. The 
resurgence of the general education 
movement is one of the outstanding 
evidences that ideas in every area of 
education are centering more and more 
on that toughest of all problems—man 
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himself, or human behavior. The ar- 
tistic, religious, spiritual and ethical 
values are all being summoned by gen- 
eral education as indispensible means 
for developing those forces of spirit 
which are essentially human. 

This point of view is really the cul- 
mination of a widening conception of 
the social-cultural function of the arts 
which has been evolving since the turn 
of this century. Briefly stated, it 
means that priority has shifted from 
the authority of the end product, or 
the work of art—in expert perform- 
ance, a perfected painting or poem—to 
the arts as a way of life, as an ap- 
proach to all human pursuits. 

Th other words, the expressive arts 
in general education are valued, first 
of all as a process of human enrich- 


, ment and growth which cannot be fully 


s 


realized from external sources only. 
All growth is considered creative, a de- 
velopmental process operating in vary- 
ing degrees and along many diverse 
lines. Creative activity is regarded 
alsqgs a human attribute, common to 
all people, one originating within the 
nature of an individual himself, and 
a capacity for growth that cannot flour- 
ish when cut off from the life-giving 
nourishment of direct participation in 
many kinds of expressive activity. 

When it is believed that the child, or 
person, who is learning is not only be- 
ing shaped by his cultural environ- 
ment, but that he, in turn, is capable 
of influencing for good or ill, the 
social-cultural conditions of his time, 
the human being becomes of prime im- 
portance in every phase and on levels 
of general education. 

This raises several questions which 
bear importantly on the future of mu- 
sic education. Are there valid psycho- 
logical and educational theories to go 
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on in planning programs of action that 
will project music into the stream ‘of 
life as it is lived day by day in both 
school and community? Can it be 
taken for granted that music, in com: 
mon with all of the most enduring ex- 
pressive satisfactions of life, springs 
from the very roots of human desires 
and needs, impulses and interests! 
Are we able to prove in actual life 
situations that music has the power to 
captivate, to entertain—and simultan- 
eously to educate—by revealing un- 
dreamed of depths of feeling and by 
opening up larger fields of knowledge 
and social cooperations ? 

We think that music education in 
many instances has offered conspicu- 
ous proof of these and other benefits 
to education. If this is true, it fol- 
lows that the necessity for broadening 
the base of music education is all the 
more urgent. 

In the light of these and other fav- 
orable circumstances, it seems reason- 
able to suppose that future develop 
ments in music education depend to 4 
large extent on how we, the trustees of 
a goodly heritage, assess and put into 
wider circulation the abiding and 
changeless values of music. 

There is no escaping the fact that 
the major challenge laid down before 
music education today, and in the 
years to come, is to prove that all 
phases of music in our schools can be 
planned, administered and taught with 
a maximum of public benefit. Im- 
plicit in this challenge also is a 1% 
minder of the basic fact that the ideas 
and values in music are without mean- 
ing unless these things are made to 
come alive in the everyday interests 
and affairs of ordinary as well as extra 
ordinary boys and girls. To many 
people, including educators, the huma! 
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and social values of music are not im- 
mediately apparent. These as well as 
the xsthetic qualities of music need to 
be interpreted in terms that are relev- 
ant and convincing to the feelings and 
thoughts of every kind of man, wo- 
man and child that there is. 

Our job, then, is to prove in word 
and in deed that music making is a 
common human tendency; that music 
is one of the most commonplace of all 
expressive acts; that music in all of 
its manifestations is an important, in- 
teresting and salutary aspect of com- 
munity life; and that music would not 
be accorded a commonplace in the lives 
of plain everyday people if this were 
not s0. 

All of these things and more are in- 
herent in the point of view held in the 
field of general as well as music edu- 
cation for at no point do these two ap- 
proaches to a common objective di- 
verge. The purposes of each are deep- 
ly embedded in the whole theory of 
American democracy, a theory in 
which individual responsibility is a 
sme qua non of cultural growth. In 
application, this presupposes that every 
boy and girl in this land will be pro- 
vided with common opportunities to 
become as wn-common in distinction 
and excellence as is humanly possible. 

Tn this wider vision of the arts we 
See music education merging into a 
broad and compelling movement in 
which each level and all areas of edu- 
cation are involved. It is a movement, 
moreover, in which music education is 
expected to play a leading role along 
With the other arts and the social sci- 
ences in quickening public interest in 
artistic creation and spiritual strength 
™m a world threatened by material pow- 


er and mechanized forces of destruc- 
tion. 


aT 


Why, with everything at hand to 
create more life, better life and longer 
life is the major preoccupation of our 
time the creation of still more power- 
ful instruments for destroying life? 

Despite this dismaying state of af- 
fairs, deep down in the hidden places 
of the human heart there is still a burn- 
ing desire for a world peopled with 
men of goodwill. Because, in the 
hearts of great groups of people—par- 
ents and teachers, children and young 
folks, the lowly and the mighty—hope 
refuses to die, this craving for good- 
will and peace will be realized eventu- 
ally. A movement of free people to- 
ward this greatly-to-be-desired end can 
gather and maintain force only through 
the concerted effort of millions of men 
and women and boys and girls from 
every part of the world and from every 
walk of life. 

In the manifold complexity of any 
widespread collective undertaking— 
involving physical, mental, moral, pol- 
itical and material power—those 
things which move people to choose 
between one course of action and an- 
other become crucially important. 
And hearts as well as minds determine 
choices. For a time, we heard a great 
deal about the battle for men’s minds 
in today’s struggle for world power. 
More recently, a rising crescendo of 
voices is reminding us of the suprem- 
acy of the heart’s wisdom over the log- 


ic of unscrupulous minds. Is it any’ 


wonder that the arts, those elaborations 
and projections of the human spirit, 
are being given a new range and mean- 
ing? Musie may indeed educate by 
becoming a value which influences be- 
havior and directs choices. 


There would be little disagreement 


in the ranks of music education.on the 


fundamental value of music in school’ 
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and society. Nor is it likely that our concern for the essential worth of the 
responsibility now, or in the future, pupils we teach. i 
to plan, administer and teach all phases Even though we stand at one of the 
of music for the maximum of public critical moments in history we are 
benefit would be questioned. fortified by the strength of a great 
However, roads leading to ultimate tradition. We are ready to accept 
objectives are many and diverse, so are change as a challenge to further sue 
opinions about which to choose and cess rather than as a threat to estab- 
how to get there—and rightly so. lished patterns. 
Finding a common basis of approach Modern educational thought has 
necessitates proper consideration of opened up new vistas of usefulness for 
conflicting interests, divergent view- music education and mass production 
points and major differences of opin- has provided newer and more power 
ion concerning current issues and ful means of exploration and diseovery 
problems. This entails serious study % ever-broadening social cultural 
on the part of all concerned. Confer- fronte. 3 A a 
ring together on issues of importance We, who are in music education to- 
aid tine when old lines arp fading and day, face tomorrow with a confidence 


; Š s born of faith in a great mission. In 
new are being drawn is no light mat- ¥ 
DRO ees a Gt gee onda tings the words of the late Thomas Sugrue, 


7 7 ; we are determined to keep alive in the 
ji eiere is one thing that we may count hearts of the boys and girls who will be 
on: the everpresent sense of mission the men and women of tomorrow “the 
in music educators will remain un- poetry of hope, the grace of goodwill, 


f changed. Central in our endeavors is and the music of faith.” 


<% 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Dance in Elementary Education, Ruth measure of originality. The teacheh 
Lovell Murray, Harper & Bros., New York, therefore, must have the ability to freè 
1953. children for creative endeavor. Such an 

This is another outstanding volume in *PPToach is in keeping with the broadest 
the Harper’s series of physical education ¢ducational aims. Specifically, the et 
and recreation textbooks. The author has thor approaches dance making trom the 
written it in such a way that the contri. Point of view of dance ideas, songs, WON 
butions of dance to total education are music and dance skills. 
immediately recognized. The philosophy The book is complete in terms of dance 
expressed regarding dance in the public descriptions, programs, skills of morale 
schools is a positive one. Considerable and rhythm, and aids to dance teaching: 
space is given in the text to the learning, In addition there are performance stand- 
selecting and teaching of dances. ards for dance skills and a chapter dear 

Especially meaningful is the section ing wtih the specific of accompaniment: 
dealing with the making of dances on the The book, although written for dance edu: 
elementary school level. Miss Murray ators, should prove stimulating and ê 
capitalizes on the fact that young children source of information to all who ' 
have an almost universal desire to create elementary education —Can E. W. 


and that almost all children have some State Teachers College, Oswego, New York 


Imaginative Thinking: 
Arts and Sciences 


A General Studies Course Proposal Based on a Study Made 
in 1952 While on a Fellowship from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 


By RICHARD B. BEAMAN 


Head, Art Department, 


N CONNECTICUT a student viv- 
idly pointed up a problem in the 
teaching of art “appreciation” 

which is prompting experimental ap- 
proaches to educational institutions 
from coast to coast. This student re- 
eeived an “A” on his final examina- 
tion in a course requiring a great deal 
of memorization of the slides used for 
illustrating the lectures. Afterwards 
the student rewrote his bluebook show- 
ing that in every case his identifica- 
tion has been made by reference to 
matters irrelevant to art. Thus the 
slide of a cathedral with a fingerprint 
in the lower right hand corner was re- 
called as Rheims. In another college 
students were reported adding tiny 
scratches to the records used in.exam- 
a two scratches for Brahms, 

Many teachers who have been using 
the lecture-slide and lecturelistening 
methods for years are disturbed by the 
great emphasis these courses place on 
memorization rather than on under- 
Standing. Students seem to be at a 
loss when faced with some example of 
art not yet explained to them. Their 
often faculty does not seem to be 

urtured by a teaching method which 
answers all the questions before they 
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are even asked. But most serious 
among other deficiencies is one of an- 
other order. The formal design factor 
in most of the arts involves non-verbal 
thinking which resists transfer to the 
students by lecture methods no matter 
how eloquent. 

For such reasons many art depart- 
ments have undertaken to add studio 
sections aimed at the general college 
student level which make enough parti- 
cipation possible in simple composi- 
tion problems to show the students 
what kind of thinking is invoed. 
Wesleyan (Conn.) undertook a most 
ambitious program along these lines 
in 1942. The University of Arkan- 
sas which now requires twelve units in 
the arts for graduation including stu- 
dio courses is another leader in this ex- 
perimental effort. A lively example 
in point to which the November, 1952, 
issue of EDUCATION was devoted is 
the summer school program at the 
State University Teachers College at 
Potsdam, New York. — ; 

A few of these college experiments 
try desperately (!) to integrate art his- 
tory lecture material with the studio 
work, Others frankly ignore the 
lectures, feeling that the real point of 
relevance lies not on subject matter lev- 
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els at all but rather on giving students 
some introduction to the kind of think- 
ing which underlies all the works of art 
discussed in the lectures regardless of 
period. A few colleges expect stu- 
dents to take studio work in three or 
four arts. Others have so far experi- 
mented with only one. In no case is 
the aim to create skills envisioned. 

Science and mathematics professors 
in a few colleges have been arriving at 
similar conclusions with respect to 
teaching the general student, feeling 
that he is typically taught at once too 
much and too little. There is a feel- 
ing that most elementary courses make 
sense only if the students go on to the 
more advanced courses because much 
of the content is included with the in- 
tention of providing basic preparation 
for the upper division courses a general 
student typically never takes. 

In the area of the sciences there is a 
further feeling that the laboratory 
courses with their problems and estab- 
lished procedures are too much like a 
cowe in cooking in which students 
merely follow recipes. Perhaps a stu- 
dent would actually learn more about 
how a scientist attacks a problem, how 
he thinks, if he, the student, had to 
work out his own solution to problems 
necessarily elementary. How this 
might be undertaken is suggested in 
tthe sample problem in physics de- 
scribed further on in this article. 

Some mathematicians have also felt 
that drilling students in existing sys- 
tems is all very well if your objective 
is to create skills in the handling of 
this tool. But again, the general stu- 
dent, the non-mathematics major, is 
probably never going to use the calcu- 
lus, for example. However, as an edu- 
cated man perhaps he ought to have 
some notion of how mathematical sys- 
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tems are brought about, the role of 
postulates, logic and imagination, in 
short, some notion of the kind of think- 
ing which goes into creative mathema- 
ties. 

Following a journey to a great many 
campuses scattered over the United 
States, we proposed at the University 
of Redlands to put many of these ideas 
together into one course devoted to 
showing freshmen several of the many 
kinds of thinking processes by actual 
elementary participation. 

If we compare the structure of hu 
man knowledge to that of a building, 
then this proposed course has more to 
do with design than with bricks and 
straw. If most college courses stress 
content, this one stresses method. The 
aim is frankly “appreciation” rather’ 
than the generation of skills. The sub- 
ject, how man characteristically relates 
factors of his experience into mean- 
ingful wholes has to be kept to the fore 
else the course does become a dilet- 
tante’s haven. 

As in many other colleges east and 
west ideas for courses of this kind 
arise from the strong feeling that gath- 
ering even mountains of bricks will 
never lead to any grasp of design; af 
that process of thinking which can 1% 
late materials into structure. It may 
be that the great bulk of content 
courses filling the curriculum WO 
be more meaningful if students 
orient the quantity of “facts” aroun 
some notion of the designing, the a 
thodology involved in the various dis 
ciplines. We assume that this 1 i 
that the thinking we refer to 18 eee 
times verbal and sometimes not, a 
that in any case the student will m 
insight faster by participation i 
hearing about it. While it is = 
that we cannot give him much labo 
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tory experience we feel that we can at 
Jeast set him on the track, so to speak. 
We hope to show him that there are 
several quite different ways of thinking 
each with advantages and limitations 
peculiar to itself. What we really 
mean will be best understood by scan- 
ning one or more of the actual class 
problems appended. 

This course, open to freshmen and 
sophomores, would meet for one class 
hour five days a week, four days in 
studio and laboratory and one on Fri- 
days for a round table discussion of 
questions arising in the other sessions. 
The faculty would be drawn from the 
visual arts, sculpture, poetry, mathe- 
matics, music, history and physics de- 
partments. Each individual faculty 
member would meet a section twice a 
week and then gather on Fridays with 
the entire class for the round table. At 
that time questions arising from the 
studio work would be open for explora- 
tion as a means of helping students in- 
terpret experiences gained. 

The first two weeks would be de- 
voted to a discussion with the whole 
class of general semantics in an effort 
to help the students become aware of 
verbal thinking as such, its nature and 
limitations. Then the students would 


be invited to choose two fields for their 


own laboratory experience. John 
Smith, for example, might select 
poetry and mathematics, taking one 
subject Mondays and Wednesdays and 
alternating the other on Tuesdays and 
Thursday. ‘This alteration is to en- 
Senee comparison between the two 
oi After seven weeks he would 
. 00se two more subjects and repeat 
eae thus gaining some 
Sa our by the end of the se- 


To those who feel that this can only 


produce dilettantes we can only say 
that we would agree if these separate 
areas of knowledge added together 
formed the content of the course. If 
that is what happens, the course fails. 
The content we intend, however, re- 
lates to METHODS of thinking, not 
results. Here at Redlands as at many 
colleges we are free to put the stress on 
methods because we already have gen- 
eral studies courses organized around 
the history of civilization. 

In an effort to bring these general 
notions into sharper focus some mem- 
bers of the faculty which hopes to teach 
the course worked out possible class 
problems which we append here. In 
each case we have tried to state the 
problem about as it would be given to 
the students. Then by way of answer- 
ing the general question of what we as 
staff would expect to gain from these 
problems in teaching, we list several 
questions which we anticipate might 
arise. The discussion of these forms 
the basis of the Friday round table ses- 
sions. In other words we are nein 
favor of experience alone without op- 
portunity for interpretation, 

To these particular sample problems 
we have added more questions than 
will ever come up in one day just by 
way of indicating the direction we 
hope to take. We hasten to add that 
we do not really expect to draw so 
much milk from any one cow! 

Physics 

A Sample Problem, the Pendulum, 
contributed by Dr. Albert Baez, Phy- 
sicist. Upon arrival in class the stu- 
dents will find that a string has been 
hung to which a weight is attached at 
the bottom. They will be told how 
Galileo once observed a swinging lamp 
in church. Using his pulse for a meas- 
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ure of time he began to time the swings 
to find out what change if any took 
place as the swings became shorter. 
The students will be invited to try the 
same experiment substituting a clock 
for their pulse and changing both the 
weight and then the length to see what 
differences develop in the timing of the 
swings, 

Tf there are ten students in this sec- 
tion, then there will probably be ten 
different answers owing to the clumsy 
measuring methods. Pressed for the 
one “true” answer these students may 
try adding all ten answers and dividing 
by ten to thus arrive at a statistical 
answer. They will be further asked to 
organize their figures in a simple time 
length graph of some sort. 

By reasoning backwards this graph 
may be used to determine what the 
time would be for a swing if such and 
such a length were to be used. The 
student would be encouraged to try 
this, perhaps to check the results if he 
were in any doubt, and then he would 
bezgsked how accurate he thought his 
results really were. We expect him 
to mention the discrepancies in meas- 
urements, to conclude that no really 
“true” answer can be derived from the 
graph, and hence to inquire by what 
better means the problem might be 
solved. 

After explaining a few possible me- 
thods the instructor will hasten to add 
that any laboratory method is subject 
to human error in practice as well as 
to a number of other qualifying condi- 
tions such as the effect of humidity 
and temperature on the instruments 
not to mention the impossibility by 
physical means of arriving at answers 
beyond six or seven decimal points. 
He would suggest that better results 
can be obtained by mathematical form- 
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ula and logic. This he may either de 
monstrate or else give the students 
enough information so that they can 
deduce the formula T=ayt from the 
laws of mechanics. Or he may use 
the technique of dimensional analysis 
to show that time is proportional to | 
1% g% which is implicit in the first 
equation given but yet obtained with- 
out the laws of mechanics. 


Possible Questions for Friday 
Round Table 


1.. We students used the statistical ` 
method to resolve differences in our 
answers but still we failed to arrive 
at a “true” answer so what good is the 
statistical method? (Students in the 
history section might join issue here.) 

2. Are the laws of science no better 
than statistical averages ? | 

3. Since logie and mathematics | 
seem to give much more accurate ai- | 
swers, why experiment at all? 

4, The answers we got seemed to | 
rest on a lot of assumptions or postul- 
lates with respect to both method 
measuring, always qualified in other | 
words. Is the “truth” some indepen 
dent Absolute waiting to be discov | 
or is it more like an approximation A 
ways hedged about with qualifications 

5. Some of us who are also in 08 
of the art sections fell to wondenits 
whether or not artists ever approach ^ 
problem the way we did with the P 
dulum progressing from the actual Si 
periment with concrete experienc? 
increasingly abstract relationships sul 
as our formula. Is there any pai 
development in the arts like this? f 

6. And what about postulates, 
artists have to worry about those t00 


Mathematics 
A Sample Problem, Symmetry; i 


5 


or necktie. 
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tributed by Dr. Lulu Bechtolsheim. 

/ The students will be asked to pick 
out some pattern involving symmetry 
such as they may find on wall paper, 
floor covering or perhaps on their dress 
The problem will be to 
analyze the whole concept of geometric 
symmetry. 

The student will find that the analy- 
sis is equivalent to investigating what 
one can do with the figure without ac- 
tually changing it essentially. To 
make such an investigation easier he 
will be given a sheet of tracing paper 
on which to make a copy of the pattern 
he chose and then another piece on 
which to recopy this so that he can hold 
one pattern in a fixed position while 
moving the other one around on it. 
The operations or “transformations” 
he performs, for example, will be to ro- 
tate the tracing around on the central 
axis until a repeat is formed. The 
number of possible rotations, transla- 
tions and reflections possible will de- 
pend on the nature of the pattern he 
selects, 

Among other things the student will 
find that the successive performance of 
two operations yields a third one and 
that this third will depend on the order 
of performance. Also he will discover 
that for every operation there is always 
a second one, its inverse which will 
undo it. Even the operation which 
consists of doing nothing at all with 
the pattern may be worth considering 
as “identity.” 

Mathematically these discoveries 
will lead the student into the heart of 
group theory, one of the most basic 
subjects of modern mathematics im- 
Portant in its own right and through 
its wide range of application in mathe- 
matics itself and in physics. 

The student will be led then into 


the construction of some of these ap- 
plications such as, for example, alge- 
bra and elementary geometry. 


Possible Question for Friday 
Round Table 

1. Students in the music, dance 
and poetry sections, sensing that sym- 
metry is very much a part of composi- 
tion in these arts, want to know if it is 
related to theme and variation, to 
rhythm as such, to melodie and choreo- 
graphic patterns, thus opening up a 
discussion of characteristics of sym- 
metry in which transformations, while 
changing the object in question, never- 
theless leave essential features quite 
unchanged. PY 

2. Mathematics seems to be a pure- 
ly mental construction. What bear- 
ing does it have on the “real”? world? 
Is not Euclidean geometry, for exam- 
ple, “true” in the sense that it corres- 
ponds to nature? 

3. Somebody in the physics section, 
recalling the symmetry of his time- 
length graph, wants to know what sym- 
metry is anyway. Answers to “this 
question lead to a functional defini- 
tion and thence to.a discussion of the 
difference between functional and sta- 
tic definitions, the difference between 
defining in behavior patterns and in 
properties. 

History 

A Problem for the Study of Method 
contributed by Dr. David Poston. 

To start with the class will be given 
a limited problem with readily avail- 
able sources so that the maximum time 
can be focused on method rather than 
on either content or search. Later on, © 
both to enlist full interest on the part 
of the student and also to emphasize 
the play of that interest on the find- 
ings, the students will be given a prob- 


è 
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lem of considerable controversial con- 
tent. A 

We might pose the following ques- 
tion: What was Washington’s attitude 
toward army deserters as expressed in 
his letters? (Well indexed volumes 
of these are available.) We would 
anticipate the answers of the students 
to be more or less the same while dif- 
fering in emphasis and that this differ- 
ence would have to be questioned. 

Further questions would come up 
with respect to Washington’s attitudes 
and his actions. The evidence needed 
for answering such questions would be 
most fragmentary so there would be 
gaps in information which would have 
to be filled in by means of imagination 
and logic. 

Since these students will already 


“have been introduced to general seman- 


ties we might raise another kind of 
problem related to the influence of me- 
thod on result. Most historic action is 
non-verbal in character. How much 
of it can be effectively recorded and 
henge effectively understood by writ- 
ing or by speech which are discursive 
and verbal? 

To explore this kind of question we 
might ask the students to examine the 
work of some painter like Renoir care- 
fully before writing down their de- 
scription of the work. Then they 
would be asked to look up what critics 
had to say about these paintings in the 
1870s, 1900s 1920s and in the 
1950’s. The comparison ought to be 
stimulating. 

Questions for Friday Round Table 

1. Why did we get different an- 
swers to that problem about Washing- 
ton’s attitude? 

2. After all don’t facts speak for 
themselves? If not then what is a 
“fact ?” 
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3. Some of us could not find any 
one attitude because as time went on 
Washington seemed to change his mind 
to some extent. Was the question it- 
self badly stated thus influencing the 
validity of the results? 

4. Is evidence ever any better than 
fragmentary ? 


5. We had to fill gaps in with what | 


was hardly better than logical guess 
ing. Is that comparable to what the 
physics students did when they used 
mathematics instead of laboratory pro- 
cedures ? 

6. Writing history seems to be a 
matter of taking available evidence and 
putting it together into a structure of 
relationships a thesis in short. In the 
section in visual arts we seemed to be 
just making a relational structure too. 
Ts there really any parallel here? 

Visual Arts 

An Experiment Already Tried with 
Fifty Sophomores. 7 

When the students enter they vill 
find hung a naturalistic seascape with 
a sailboat located right in the middle 
so that it with the reflection cuts the 


painting vertically in two while the. 


horizon cuts it horizontally so that the 
composition is little better than a spat 
division into four equal rectangles. 
The students will be asked to look at 
this painting a moment before writing 
down their casual reactions, these to 
kept for use later. 

By means of another painting of the 
same theme but more interesting ae 
position it will be pointed out to a 
students that there are composition 
values as well as subject matter ‘i 
peals, that whereas the first paint i 
achieved balance by most oo 
means the second one also is in eri 
brium but by assymetric; more richly 
developed means. 
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The students will then be provided 
with a rectangle of white paper, small 
ones of color, and an assortment of 
black strips varying around one eighth 
of an inch wide. They will be asked 
to try to arrange these so as to form 
an assymetrical balance without re- 
peating any dimensions between lines, 
thus keping the shapes from becoming 
too monotonous. 

The students will find that the num- 
ber of possible solutions is legion, that 
avoiding monotony is far from easy, 
that colors affect the balance and decid- 
edly create tensions of their own, de- 
pending on their relation to each other, 
the margins and the black lines. 

This problem in elementary compo- 
sition like all others which may be 
given purposely avoids any drawing 
which rests on copying skills for effect, 
thus setting at ease all those students 
who claim they “cannot even draw a 
straight line.” Attention is focussed 
on relating line, color, texture, space, 
form, the elements in short, so as to 
form an exciting whole, a unified struc- 
ture spiced with contrast. 

_ When the students meet in this sec- 
tion for the last time they will be asked 
again to study a given painting and to 
write down their off-hand comments. 
By comparing what they now ‘Write 
with the tenor of statements made at 
the beginning of the course, one can 
soon tell what sort of learning has 
taken place. The only time when we 
actually carried out this experiment 
S for seven class hour sessions we 

und that the early remarks were 
oriented Around the subject matter al- 
Eo Da while the later ones com- 
Weil eres ee values as 
Sea hat we concluded „that 

7 w sensitivity had been gained, 
Just enough perhaps to initiate a new 


direction in looking. More than that 
we hardly expect. So far from carry- 
ing the student all the way to Mecca 
we have to content ourselves with 
merely facing him around in the right 
direction. 


Questions for Friday Round Table 


1. In mathematics we knew when 
we were done but when is a composi- 
tion really finished? Isn’t there quite 
a difference between the two subjects 
at this point? 

2. Are there any practical applica- 
tions for this sort of exercise? 

3. Does a real artist ever start out 
with such confining limitations such 
as we used? Comparable to postul- 
ates? 

4. What has all this got to do with 
beauty anyway ? k 

5. All this juggling around of 
shapes and colors for the sake of better 
composition means that a painting 
based on this process would probably 
never in the world correspond to an 
actual sense unless by rarest chame. 
What, therefore, is the relation be- 
tween what the artist paints and what 
he sees? 

Some Frequent Objections Examined . 

Implicit in this whole proposal are 
blocks endangering the whole idea not 
least of which is the matter of expense. 
Any cooperatively taught course in- 
volving seven or eight faculty members 
is expensive unless a large number of 
students enroll. At least two or three 
lean years will have to be subsidized 
while the course appeal builds up a 
sufficient registration. 

Then assuming that the course is 
launched, on what basis can the stu- 
dents be graded? There are no texts 
to read, no lecture notes to memorize 
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and the students’ efforts in both arts 
and sciences will result in nothing 
worth framing or publishing. On the 
other hand there still remain two ways 
of grading the students. Each instruc- 
tor can base a grade on his assessment 
of student understanding at the close 
of each section. Since a student takes 
four sections he would have a final 
grade based on an average of these four 
section grades. Considerations in 
grade determination would be the de- 
gree of apparent interest and intelli- 
gence in participation. This system, 
while highly subjective like much col- 
lege grading, would at least yield a 
final grade based on four opinions 
rather than one. 

In addition one could arrange exam- 
inations based on Friday Round Table 
questions and selected section prob- 
Jems. Examples of art or verbal 
thinking such as an editorial could be 
presented for comment on the basis of 
which student understanding could be 
judged. 

‘o some minds blocks even more 
formidable relate to a certain non- 
absolutistic orientation towards truth 
and beauty. Evidently the laws of sci- 
ence are to be presented not as laws of 
nature herself but rather as provisional 
statements, as mere guides to further 
inquiry which are the best we have to- 
day but which will probably be 
changed sometime tomorrow. Neither 
is there any notion here of beauty with 
a capital B. Instead beauty also is pre- 
sented as a shifting concept, changing 
and developing with the times, wholly 
lacking in any absolute criteria by 
means of which its glories may be re- 
eognized once and for all! 

We feel that in the mid-twentieth 
century with all the “authorities” and 
“experts” speaking in confident tones 


from every radio, with totalitarian 
threats at home and abroad, perhaps 
students will do well to discover early 
in their college career both how shaky 
are the ramparts of human knowledge 
and at the same time how precise an 
instrument for human glory the mind 
can be once aware of its own strength 
and special nature. Thus armed the 
student can face the world highly cri- 
tical of most that is being said and 
done around him while at the same 
time feeling new reason for confidence 
in human accomplishment and poten 
tial. 

In this course proposal there alto 
seems to be a distressing scantiness of 
content. Are freshmen to get no bet 
ter grasp of physics than can be 
gleaned from such problems! To such 
questions we both point out that we 
have no intention of replacing the fam: 
liar content courses and we ask, is the 
kind of content envisioned here already | 
being taught in familiar existing 
courses? For example, does the ayer 
age physics or mathematics major eyer 
face such questions? We guess that 
he probably spends long hours acquit 
ing ability to use these subjects 48 tool 
without inquiring into their nature | 
and creative aspects. 

Finally E are those who feel that 

: rd all difer 
d sciences m 


we are going to disrega 
ences between the arts an 
favor of preaching loose generi a 
tions about their similarities. Wew | 
feel that these two areas develope i 
the human being will reveal ee l 
ties if only because the same 
mind paced both. And further 
we do reject the idea that the seien 
are analysis while the arts at? esp 
sion. ES | 
We expect that by requiring I 


student participation in four di 


'l 
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kinds of thought-fecling structures the 
students will at first be overwhelmed 
with the sharp differences. Students 
will probably comment, “Well, I get 
the point in music but what’s this all 
about in physics ?” 

Perhaps when the course is about 
three-quarters over he will begin to 
feel that he is not taking so many sep- 
arate disciplines but rather that he is 
engaged in a study of how the human 
mind works, that the different fields 
are merely different examples of the 
same general subject, that the “ele- 
ments” and kinds of logic used differ 
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sharply while all the areas involve 
large doses of highly imaginative 
thinking in the process of building re- 
lational structures resting on postul- 
ates whether the builder knows it or 
not. By the end of the course he will 
“set the point” in all four areas of his 
own experience or else he will have 
failed to understand the course as a 
whole. Now whether or not from 
these four he can begin to easily sense 
the direction of creative thinking in 
other arts and sciences we do not know. 
We hope he can. 2 
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Put the Camera to Work 


By CARL BENTON COMPTON 
North Texas State College, Denton Texas 


HATEVER else we may call 
this age of ours it certainly 
i might aptly be described as 
the age of photography. Although the 
possibility of focussing a fragment of 
nature onto a flat surface was demon- 
strated by Lionardo da Vinci in the 
fifteenth century, there was no means 
then available wherewith to fix that 
image and thus photography was not 
yet possible. When Daguerre made 
the fixed images which bore his name 
not much more than a century ago, the 
_ photograph as we know it was an actu- 
ality but it was then little more than a 
curiosity. Even in the time of Lin- 
coln or of the sinking of the battleship 
Maine, though excellent photographs 
were made, they had little circulation 
since methods had not been perfected 
to make it possible to print them in 
latge quantities cheaply. Only with 
the development of photo-mechanical 
engraving and other processes now used 
in printing did the tremendous world- 
wide coverage of news and other events 
become possible. The amount of pho- 
tography used today is enormous. 
Magazines composed almost entirely of 
photographs are legion and circulate in 
the millions of copies each week, 
Everywhere we turn we are confronted 
by photographs; we get many of our 
concepts today from pictures of actual 
events. Where formerly we were 
forced to depend on written or spoken 
description we may now see the actual 
places, people, and happenings not only 
in black and white but often in actual 
color. 


Along about the age of eleven or 
twelve when normally the boy is in the 
fifth or sixth grade, he often becomes 
intrigued by the camera. Many boys 
and some girls at this period take great 
delight in snapping camera shutters, 
more or less regardless of what may he 
in front of those shutters. We may 
take advantage of this interest to devel- 
op valuable educative procedures not 
only in the area of science but in such 
areas as social sciences, art, or evel 
health education, unlikely as this 
might seem at first glance. Since the 
study of optics actually is a part of 
physics, the relation of the camera to 
this science is immediately apparent. 
However, we may utilize the art of 
photography to make many other life 
areas interesting and to record oùt 
findings in these areas. 

Phe number of persons devoted y 
nature photography is sopia 
large and through the problems pos 
by such photography the devotee 
be led, of necessity, to a rather i 
ougli study of wild-life and its nt 
Recently a popular national maga 
carried a feature article concer 
man who, after a successful ar 
advertising, has retired to der at 
time to nature photography. This by 
has been so successful at this he ! 
that he is in demand as @ o 
“from Newfoundland to the Ga s 
Mexico” as the article stated. T 
interest in photograph may aa i 
used as a motivating factor m the stii? 
of science and can certainly add e 
ly to the interest of science classes: 
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The urge to photograph the “pic- 
turesque” or the unusual can be util- 
ized in developing picture stories 
pointing out the dangerous, the un- 
sightly, or the otherwise undesirable 
elements which exist in any commun- 
ity, thus pointing up the need for 
healthful conditions and sanitary im- 
provement to say nothing of the need 
for greater aesthetic qualities in the 
community. 

Actually, this has been done in at 
least one case with rather startling ef- 
fects. A teacher in a small town as a 
feature of his health education classes 
had his pupils photograph all of the 
health menaces which they could find. 
He had prepared a rough outline of the 
sort of thing which might be found and 
had assigned each of seven groups spe- 
cific menaces to look for. The pupils 
poked into the byways and crannies of 
the town and came forth with photo- 
graphs of the potentially or actually 
dangerous of which even the teacher 
hadn’t dreamed. These photographs 
were made into posters and were dis- 
played at an open-house at the school. 
One local businessman was so im- 
pressed that he wanted the posters dis- 
played in his store windows. There- 
fore, the teacher was persuaded to show 
the photographie posters for several 
days in this prominent downtown spot. 
The exhibition, titled “This is Your 
Town,” caused such consternation 
among the local citizens that a clean-up 
Campaign was started which eradicated 
nearly all of the health menaces which 
the children had photographed together 
with some which even the keen eyes of 
Youth had overlooked. Many people 
Gh were impelled, once they got 
eee civic improvement, to paint 
i. uses, tidy their yards, and 

e beautify their premises. It 
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cannot be guaranteed, of course, that 
all such school-activity programs will’ 
achieve this degree of success but it 
can be positively stated that the chil- 
dren themselves will be impressed as 
they could be in no other way perhaps. 

There are countless other areas in 
which the camera can furnish invalu- 
able assistance in recording fleeting 
moments or in preserving data for fu- 
ture reference. Through organized 
photography of the historic landmarks 
of his home region the pupil may be 
led easily into a deeper interest in the 
history of that region and in the social 
forces which have contributed to its 
present-day condition. Or, through a 
properly organized program, the pupil 
may come to realize the importance of 


the conservation of resources, natural 


and human. 
of the need for soil conservation as 
side-by-side comparison of photographs 
of a badly eroded field and a properly 
cared-for field. Contrasting photo- 
graphs of local “slums” and local 
“showplaces” can be powerful influ- 
ences for civic betterment. The Bm- 
era can be the most powerful propagan- 
da device ever invented; the school 
should use it to disseminate the desir- 
able propaganda. Already too many 
people have a vested interest in using 
the camera to favor their partisan, sub- 
versive purposes. ; 

The question of expense might at 
first seem to be a deterring factor in 
the initiation of a photo project in the 
school. A little investigation will dis- 
close, however, that photography need 
be no more expensive than any other 
hobby nor many normal school activi- 
ties. Moreover, the fact that photo- 
graphy requires a considerable amount 
of spare time to be spent in the most 
wholesome way possible, even if the 


Nothing is so impressive — 


@ 


@ 
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actual educative values were not con- 
sidered, would offset any slight expense 
involved. Actually, though, photo- 
graphy can be relatively inexpensive. 
Some nationally advertised developing 
concerns will develop a roll of film and 
print sixteen prints for forty cents. 
The chemicals needed to develop an 
ordinary roll of film cost only about 
fifteen cents and can be reused for sev- 
eral rolls. If the pupil learns to do his 
own developing, which though easy is 
more than half the fun of photography, 
each ordinary photographie print 
should cost no more than two cents. 
The camera itself need not be an ex- 
pensive instrument either; even prize- 
wining salon prints have been made 
with a common box camera. An ade- 
quate darkroom can be any unused 
closet or, in dire necessity, one can 
wait for. darkness and use the bath- 

< room. The need for ingenuity in these 
matters is excellent training for the 
youthful photographer anyway; he 
may someday need to make pictures 
under difficult and inconvenient condi- 
tions, 

The camera itself is, essentially, a 
simple scientific instrument which any 
normal child can master. Many per- 
sons, seeing the highly complex photo- 
graphic instruments used by experts 
and professionals may assume that a 
great deal of study is required to 
master photography. In a sense this 
is true. But it is one of the virtues of 
photography that its complexity is 
progressive—the child can make quite 
satisfactory pictures with the simplest 
equipment yet there is room for experi- 
mentation and development which can 
and does tax the abilities of the most 
highly trained professional and the re- 
search scientist. 
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As has been mentioned already, 
photography is today world-wide; itis 
actually an international language and 
its importance in modern life cannot 
be exaggerated. This brings to mind 
the possibilities of later-life occupation 
for the pupil. What his occupation is 
to be weighs heavily on the juvenile 
mind especially in the teens. An in- 
terest in photography in the elementary 
and secondary schools might well bea 
start toward an interesting and profit 
able profession for the young man or 
young woman, for in this profession we i 
find both the Margaret Bourke-Whites 
and the Alfred Eisenstadts. Inereas 
ingly as the camera comes into all of 
the uses where it can supplant or sup- 
plement less dramatic media, there will 
be need for more and more photo- 
graphers. The field of photography is | 
wide—there are opportunities in such” 
diverse areas as fashion photography 
and medical photography, archeology 
and sports. l 

It is not the actual techniques of 
picture-making in which we are chiet 
ly interested at the moment but tho 
“by-products” of this picture-making 
which will be found rich in educative 
experiences. Just for example, if W 
were to take as a subject “The Kinks 
of Work the People Do in Our To 
through photographing typical 
ments of each occupation the pup! 
would get a much more vivid and ihor 
ough idea of the life of his ont l 
than he would if he were “tangi ; 
about the occupations in & conservati 
traditional manner. E would 
be an excellent aid to guidance. 
a topic could obviously only w 4 
oughly covered in a quite sm “the | 
munity; in a larger commun i EEO 
subjects or areas would necessary i 
more limited in scope though they ® 
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not be more limited in educative 
values. 


Teachers in large city systems are 
sometimes amazed as well as amused at 
the naive misconceptions which their 
pupils have about country or small 
town life, while teachers in rural areas 
are equally surprised at the lack of 
knowledge on the part of their pupils 
of what the large city is really like. 
Some of the popular magazines are do- 
ing a great deal to dispel this ignorance 
but even their efforts are not quite suf- 
ficient. For this reason still another 
angle in the use of the camera might be 
the extension of the classroom over a 
wide area. If a “camera project” were 
organized pupils could probably ex- 
change their photographic experiences 
with pupils in other schools far dis- 
tant. The child might not be able to 
visit a distant city or interesting region 
but he could experience it through the 
“eyes” of the camera of a pupil in a 
school of that region. In fact, a pro- 
ject titled “Our Town” as seen through 
the eyes and cameras of school children 
would be a highly valuable and inform- 
ative document and one which might 
well be exchanged with schools in wide- 
ly separated regions. Such liaisons 
should not be too difficult to arrange 
and would be a source of great interest 
to members of both regional groups 
and might well be a means of promot- 
ing much-needed understanding be- 
tween such regions. 


i A more ambitious program inyoly- 
ing the camera and one which might be 
only practicable in the senior high 
School is the making of slides, film- 
strips, and even motion pictures. The 
author is a part-time archeologist and 
last year was engaged in excavating 
the remains of a Columbian mammoth, 


This activity proved to be of such in- 
terest to science and social science 
classes in the region that, together with 
a colleague who teaches Anthropology, 
he decided to make a series of color 
slides showing the progress of such an 
archeological project. The series com- 
prises some thirty sildes and, together 
with an accompanying text, is now be- 
ing used in several college classes. 
This series led to the making of two 
film-strips, one showing the sociolog- 
ical effects of the reservoir-building 
project of the federal and state gov- 
ernments, and another. showing the 
construction and features of a very 
modern elementary school building. 
Other such strips are projected ind, 
when completed, will be used as teach- 
ing materials in classes in the college, 
the laboratory school, and perhaps in 
some of the local publie schools. 

One high school in a city not too 
far distant produced a motion picture. 


One of the students had a 16mm mo , 


tion picture camera and the senior 
class contributed the funds neceggary 
to buy film. The speech teacher was 
the director and helped write the play 
using a standard home-talent play and 
reworking it to fit the local situation. 
‘As much of the action was taken out of 
doors as was possible because of the 
problem of lighting, and interiors were 
lighted with photoflood lights and 
makeshift equipment. If the results 
were not quite equal to the best efforts 
of Hollywood, the play when finished 
was viewed many times with perhaps 
more interest than is usually accorded 
to the Hollywood product. Whatever 
its shortcomings the pupils had made 
a moyie and they were the stars. 
Should this class ever have a reunion 
it is safe to wager that this film will 
be the highlight of the occasion. 
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Military classes and educational re- 
search have shown the values of visual 
education in many fields. A picture 
can teach where words cannot and this 
is very especially true in cases where 
bi-lingualism is a problem. Though 
likely this problem is not too wide- 
spread it is common enough that it 
cannot be ignored and it is one of the 
most vexing of minority educational 
difficulties. Many things can be shown 
to ithe eye which cannot with ease be 
verbalized. Since the dawn of civil- 
ization man has tended to objectivize 
his ideas and aspirations. The paint- 
ings of early man in the caves of Alti- 
ming and Lascaux and elsewhere, the 
tomb paintings of ancient Egypt, the 

- sculpture of the Greek, and the mural 
and altar paintings of the Middle Ages 
a are all, in a sense, visual education. 

While the camera cannot take the 

place of painting it can relieve that art 

of the sometimes onerous duties of 

ə routine illustration, leaving it free to 

pursue its proper function of aesthetic 
creation and decorative expression. 

Thus far the emphasis has been on 

the use of the camera by the pupils 

and this is right and proper for there 

is where the chief emphasis should be. 

There are, however, many uses for the 

camera in the school which lie within 

the province of the teacher and the ad- 
ministration. Leaving aside the well- 
known uses of photography in the 
school in the form of film-strips, slides, 
and motion pictures produced and dis- 
tributed commercially, the camera 
might be well used by the teacher to 
record certain aspects of the instruc- 
tional program. In art classes it would 
be of great value to have a collection 
of slides made from the best produe- 
tions of the students over a period of 
years. This would not only serve as a 
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check on instructional methods but 
would show changing pupil interests 
and could well be a very interesting 
way of securing desirable public rela- 
tions. Such slides should be in color, 
of course, but the making of color 
slides is not very difficult and nearly 
anyone with a fairly good camera and 
a little practice can make slides of pro- 
fessional quality since the color labora- 
tories process the film in nearly all 
cases anyway. 

Nearly all schools nowadays em- 
phasize the importance of field trips. 
Earlier the idea of “bringing the field 
trip into the classroom” by having the 
pupils make the photographs was pro- 
posed and this of course is the idea 
which is emphasized. Nevertheless, 
the teacher might well make a record 
of field trips taken. These might be 
shown later to refresh the memories of 
the pupils or, in many cases if the 
teacher has really covered the trip well 
photographically it might not be neces 
sary to return with another class to the 
same spot. The pictures could do 
nearly as well as the field trip and an 
other trip could be made to a different 
site. This would allow much mole 
coverage of educational materials with 
the same expenditure of time and 
money for field trips. 2 

There is a great mass of materials 
which would be very valuable for us 
in the classroom but which, because ¢ 
its size, unavailability, and the like x 
not used. Much of this material z 
available to photography and the a 
er might photograph such materia 
from books, magazines, or other ot 
and later use the photographs as i 
room aids. Maps, charts, and the; o 
can be photographed and made E 
slides which not only take up much 
storage space but can be pr] 
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that entire classes may see them rather 
than the few who can get around a 
small map or chart. 

One hears a great deal today about 
the failure of the school to teach geo- 
graphy adequately. Whether the school 
really has failed in this respect is a 
problem which is outside the scope of 
the present discussion. In many 
cases where apparent failure is en- 
countered in some school area it has 
been ithe result of faulty methods or 
improper motivation. The camera 
can come to the aid of geography on 
both counts and it may be used by both 
students and teacher. Geography, like 
charity, begins at home. If we become 
interested in geographical features 
which are near to us and familiar to 
us it is not nearly such a long journey 
to the ends of the earth. By photo- 
graphing various geographical features 
that we have available, we often devel- 
op an interest in a wider area. As an 
example of this, during the excavation 
of the mammoth previously mentioned, 
it became necessary to make certain 
Surveys of the geographical and geo- 
logical situation. For the first time 
most of the students learned of such 
things as flood plains, terraces, alluvial 
deposition, river scouring, and the 
like, They were pleased when, in 
other sites, they could recognize simil- 
ar geographical conditions. They 
learned to judge geological strata from 
the photographs taken in connection 
with the dig and became interested in 
photographing other such formations 
when they encountered them elsewhere 
with an idea of correlating the mam- 
oo site with the general geological 

Seographical structure of a wide 
area, 
wk piace which is advocated rather 
Y and which is practiced by some 


teachers is that of making a photo- ` 
graphic record of their summer travels 
and in effect taking the pupils on a 
tour when school begins again. The 
pupils are usually greatly interested in 
what teacher did and where she went 
during the summer months, especially 
if her travels carried her to strange or 
unusual places. 

One would naturally assume that 
any teacher going on any very extended 
trip would have the idea of making 
photographs of the unusual things en- 
countered so as to bring them back to 
her pupils. Some few actually do this, 
but it is amazing how many take no 
photographs at all. The author was 
formerly director of a summer school 
in Mexico, an extension of a college in 
the United States. More than half of 
the summer students in this school 
were teachers, chiefly art and Spanish 
teachers, yet in spite of the utmost 
prodding on the part of the director 
these teachers probably took less than 
two dozen photographs each. Yet, 
when they returned to their teachfsg 
positions, several of them sent back 
frantic appeals to the director of the 
school for photographie records of the 
school, the city, and the countryside 
where some of them had spent nearly 
three months without taking a dozen 
pictures. 

Probably the reason why more teach- 
ers do not make full photographic rec- 
ords of their trips is the fact that once 
started on tour one often tends to be- 
come very budget-conscious. People 
will spend several hundred dollars on 
travel expenses yet become alarmed 
when the photographic bill reaches five 
or.six. If one will plan deliberately 
to spend a rather large amount on 
photography and will carry out this 
plan, he will invariably find that his 
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collection of photographs is one of the 
most valuable things he acquired on the 
trip. Not only do these photographs 
recall vividly the experiences of the 
trip but if one is a teacher, they form 
an invaluable resource unit. 

Should any teacher heed the advice 
just given and determine to expend a 
goodly portion of the travel budget on 
photography, there is another bit of 
advice which might be given. Be 
sparing of the film in photographing 
famous landmarks or well-publicized 
features but use it lavishly in photo- 
graphing the commonplace and every- 
day objects and activities which one 
encounters in strange and distanct 
places. It is the everyday life and 
common activities which not only re- 
call the pleasures of the trip most viv- 
idly but which are the most educative. 
One can buy postcards by the dozen of 
Popocatapetl, the Alamo, Indepen- 
dence Hall, or the Taj Mahal. It is 
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very difficult to secure a picture of 
Mexican woman with her baby slung 
on her back wrapped in a rebozo while 
she tends the family cow and weavesa 
shirt for her husband on a waistloom 
tied to a convenient tree. The Church. 
of Taxco is picturesque—buy a post 
card showing it—but the woman ly 
the roadside is a symbol of a way of 
life—spend your film on such things 

Photography is likely here to stay, 
It is ubiquitous and it is educating 
yet unfortunately the school does nol 
exploit its possibilities fully enough 
It would add interest to education ani 
actually improve learning if included 
in the standard “school supplies” thers 
should be a camera and a supply of 
film. Then we might not only tell the 
pupils we could show them and they 
in turn would delight in showing us 
It might be highly diverting to see the 
world again through the eyes, and 
camera, of a child. 
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“so that the scarecrows can be 


taken out of Wisdom’s Gardens.” 


By CHARLES F. SCHULLER 
Director, Audio-Visual Center, Michigan State College 


WO SPEAKERS appeared be- 
fore a college luncheon club. 

The first spoke ably and at 
length on foreign trade, a subject on 
which he was clearly an expert. He 
described the work of his bureau of 
the government with facts, figures and 
anecdote. The subject was broad and 
time was limited but his thorough 
knowledge and genial manner carried 
it well. The audience was impressed. 
The second speaker was an Ameri- 
can consul from Brazil. His subject 
was the life of a native people in the 
back country of the Amazon, Like the 
first speaker he possessed expert knowl- 
edge on this topic. He chose, however, 
to speak but briefly, then showed a 
rather remarkable film which vividly 
ag these people enacting a tribal 
me contrast of the two presenta- 
ER ay partly in their topics — the 
+ emg principally about inanimate 
ings, the second about living people. 
te to most of the audience, 
nie pet) the subject of trade was far 
re significant than the life of a 
eS tribe in the Brazilian jung- 
his et a month after the meeting 
members of the club were still re- 


marking about the film they had seen. 
The subject of foreign trade had re- 
ceived little comment even on the day 
of the meeting. t 

How often we as teachers have ex- 
perienced something similar! One les- 
son is markedly successful. Another 
with equal or greater potential is un- 
satisfactory. Occasionally we know 
the reason, such as inadequate prepara- 
tion, the distraction of a warm spring 
day, or insufficient sleep the night be- 
fore. 7 e 
The Teachers Challenge: 

More often the answer is not so sim- 
ple. Teaching involves a complex of 
variables which, when properly con- 
trolled, activate one another positively 
in a kind of chain reaction in the mind 
of the learner. If we think of the 
teacher for a moment as the “control- 
ler” of the mental switchboards of his 
students, we sense something of the 
artistry required to throw the right 
switches at the right time on a score 
or more of switchboards. 

To make the situation even more 
complex, no two mental switchboards 
are quite alike, They vary widely in 
such respects as the number of circuits, 
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the nature and level of reactions, and 
the kinds of motivation to which they 
will respond. Moreover they vary in 


- one or more of these aspects from one 


day to the next. Educators refer to 
such variations as individual differ- 
ences. 

Among the individual differences of 
our pupils are those of voltage, am- 
peres, and ohms. Voltage is a meas- 
ure of potential, amperes measure of 
the flow of current and ohms the inevit- 
able resistance. Typical “ohms,” for 
example, are the warm spring day, the 
lack of sleep or the attractions of a boy 
or girl in a nearby seat. Voltage is a 
mepsure of the innate power to compre- 
hend and amperes a measure of the ex- 
tent to which this power flows. 


Some Keys to Interest: 


We note that some elements in the 
circuit are beyond our control as 
‘teachers. We cannot supply more volts 
than are already available from the 
mental generators of our pupils, nor 
camewe change the weather. We can, 
however, do something about getting 
those generators started and about 
helping them to function efficiently. 
We can, in short, do something about 
making our lessons both interesting 
and stimulating and thereby reduce the 
effects of distracting influences. As for 
the attractive young lady, it may be 
necessary to change her seat, 


Enthusiasm: 


There are many keys to interest. It 
would be convenient to conclude that 
the film on Brazilian natives alone 
created the difference between the ef- 
fectiveness of the two luncheon club 
presentations, but such a conclusion 
would be inadequate. One of the more 
interesting and stimulating classes of 
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the writer’s own graduate school ex 
perience was in educational statistics, 
a subject not ordinarily noted for its 
interest potential. The professor had 
a deep appreciation for the value of 
statistics and an enthusiasm which 
brought vitality and enjoyment to his 
teaching. He used no films—in 
deed there were none on his subject, 
but he was expert in sensing and anti- 
cipating the learning difficulties of his 
students. In short, he enabled us to 
succeed in spite of those difficulties um 
til a subject which had simply been 
difficult became challenging and inter 
esting. 


Knowledge: 


Interest in statistics increased with 
knowledge about statistics. Our pro 
fessor in his own unique way stimul- 
ated us to the point where interest be 
gan to regenerate itself. He did not 
at that point stop charging the mental 
circuits but each succeeding topic had 
a firmer foundation upon which to 
build. By the time the class took up 
correlation we were using the term 
“mean,” “median,” “standard devit 
tion” and “probable error” with assu 
ance. Our kindly professor well ney 
the value of success in developing M 
maintaining interest in his classes 


Methods: 


Another key to interest in bie 
lies in the appropriateness of meth 
and materials, We have had 4 Ber 
able opportunity to observe the alt 
rapid improvement in television r 
niques over a period of the past yom vil 
two. Crude in its infancy and A 
experiencing the growing palms ii 
early adolescence, this fabulous ™ 
um of communication is beginning 


an 
find some answers. Among these 
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swers is a better understanding of what 
materials and techniques are best 
suited to the achievement of desired 
results on television. 

Teachers would do well to observe 
with care the demonstrations of a Dr. 
Roy K. Marshall as he explains an 
automatic transmission or another in- 
tricate automotive mechanism. His 
demonstrations are classical in their 
calculated simplicity and arouse the 
yiewer’s interest through the ease with 
which he can follow and understand 
them. The technique incorporates a 
maximum of showing with just the 
necessary amount of verbal explana- 
tion. Quite appropriately the pictures 
and models are permitted to tell the 
story supported by, rather than in com- 
petition with the explanatory narra- 
tion. 

Anyone interested in the techniques 
of getting ideas across in a vivid, 
meaningful manner will likewise find 
Edward R. Murrow’s news telecasts 
well worth watching. Long a capable 
tadio news commentator with marked 
ability to create yivid word pictures, 
Murrow has quickly sensed the added 
Impact which comes from permitting 
his audience to see what he is talking 
about. Thus the bleak Korean land- 
Scape, the cold misery of a soldier in 
a arnt lines, the fury of hand-to- 

combat come alive on sequences 
a including environmental sound 

persed with pertinent comments. 
A well-executed television produc- 
oo. pistes the effectiveness of a 
ae of visualization, verbal 
The eae i environmental sound. 
Be of a skillful blending of 
hiha, o is an absorbing realism 
ev akes the viewer feel almost as 

re there in person. 
As teachers and adult educators ap- 
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ply their rich experience to education- 
al television they will find it a de- 
manding but challenging medium. 
One of the valuable outcomes of such 
experiences may well be to make the 
participants better teachers in their 
classrooms. All of the elements of 
good teaching in the classroom are re- 
quired plus the challenge of not hav- 
ing a captive audience. Kinescopes 
of such lessons may at first have a sob- 
ering and salutary effect on those of us 
who have given insufficient thought to 
our teaching techniques. One thing 
is certain, We will learn better when 
audio-visual materials are appropriate 
to our needs and we learn how to use 
them effectively. K 


New Tools of Learning: 


Research indicates that when in- « 
formation and ideas are effectively 
presented through visual as well as 
verbal media, both initial learning and 
retention are improved beyond what | 
occurs when the spoken and printed 
word alone are used. Does this gean 
that words are to be regarded as in- 
ferior means of communication? It 
does not. It does mean that words 
are not the only means of communica- 
tion available to us and that we need 
to give much greater attention than is 
now commonly given to the possibili- 
ties of effectively supplementing words 
with the powerful auditory and visual 
tools at our command. It is a prim- 
ary responsibility of the teacher at any 
level to make certain that the words 
are clearly and correctly understood. 

The story is told of an irate parent 
who complained bitterly to the school 
principal that a teacher had called her 
boy a “dirty elephant” in front of sev- 
eral of his classmates. Upon being 
called in by the principal the teacher 
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was greatly perplexed until she re- 
ealled having said to the youngster one 
day, “John, you are the most disturb- 
ing element in your class and you are 
going to have to do something about 
aber 
The writer vividly recalls an experi- 
ence as a junior high school principal 
when he had a difficult conference with 
the mother and father of a boy who was 
very hard of hearing and had a conse- 
quent speech deficiency. A letter had 
gone home to the parents requesting 
a conference in which it was tactfully 
suggested that the boy be sent for a 
time to a nearby state school which 
specialized in the education of deaf 
mutes, Unfortunately the local resi- 
dents had long referred to the institu- 
tion as a school for the “deaf and 
», dumb.” The father pounded the desk 
and, with his nose six inches from 
mine, exploded, “My boy may be deaf 
but he’s no dumber than the rest of 
the kids in his class!” Tt took some 
time to convince him that the boy’s 
megésality had not been questioned. 


Making Meanings Clear: 


To make meanings clear is the teach- 
er’s principal responsibility. To ac- 
complish this end the good teacher uses 
the tools which will help him and 
which will help the student. He uses 
words, of course, in discussion, read- 
ing and lecture. But he also uses still 
and motion pictures; graphs, charts, 
and diagrams; maps and globes; ob- 
jects, models and specimens; demon- 
strations, experiments, and field trips; 
records and magnetic recordings; ra- 
dio and television. In short he uses 
whatever available tools and devices 
will enable him more effectively to 
convey clear and vivid meanings to the 
minds of his students. 

The determination of which materi- 


als to use is governed primarily by the 
extent to which they can make a unique 
contribution to the lesson. One uses 
film on primitive people of the Ama 
zon when it does a better job than 
words alone or any other medium can 
do to present desired information and 
ideas in clear, interesting and readily 
comprehensible form. The various 
devices and media of communication 
are means rather than ends in them- 
selves. 


Democracy and Communication: 


In a democratic society we believe 
strongly in the equality of educational 
opportunity. To some of us this con- 
cept has meant the extension of the 
privilege of education to more and 
more people. To an increasing po 
portion of teachers at all levels it 
should mean, as well, that the charac- 
ter of instruction must be adapted to 
the needs of these greater numbers of 
students. ‘ 

The improvement of instruction has 
been of concern in formal education 
since before the Christian era begat: 
From Aristotle to Dewey the dangers 
of verbalism in teaching, of words 
without meaning, and of concepts ac 
quired through memorization rather 
than tlirough understanding hayek 
repeatedly and forcefully emphasiz . 

As a means of making learnmg = 
periences more real and more wis 
ing to his students, Comenius a 
1670) nearly 300 years ago sou 
the Orbis Pictus, one of the ae 
books in which pictures were US" s 
illustrate ideas. Pin the preface be 
very early children’s picture E on 
author explained its purpose 48 at 
tice witty children by pictures ie if 
the scarecrows can be taken ou 
Wisdom’s gardens.” 


Shortly after the advent of printing 
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and Gutenberg’s magnificent bible, a 
lesser known but equally important 
pible known as the Biblia Pauperum 
was printed about 1465. This re- 
markable work was filled with block 
print illustrations in wide margins 
around the text. These illustrations 
portrayed important events in the life 
of Christ and other biblical characters 
of the Old Testament. Of particular 
interest to the educator is the explana- 
tion of why the Biblia Pauperum was 
created. On the inscription beneath 
the volume in a great western museum 
appear the words: 

“The Biblia Pauperum was pub- 
lished for the benefit of the poor peo- 
ple and for those of the clergy who 
could not read.” 

Pestalozzi (1746-1827) and his stu- 
dent Froebel (1782-1852) influenced 
educational method in Germany and 
America toward greater use of objects 
specimens and the natural environ- 
ment in teaching. The German Phil- 
osopher Herbart (1776-1841) pro- 
claimed during the same period that 
new ideas could be learned only in 
terms of past experience. Nothing, 
he indicated, can be learned which is 
new to the student excepting in terms 
of his past experience. 9 

As one reads his educational history, 
he is impressed by the similarity in 
‘fundamental thinking about how peo- 
ple learn, from the time of the mediev- 
al guild system until today. The strict 
organization of the guilds into appren- 
tices, yeomen or journeymen, and 
Master craftsmen was based on the as- 
aon that a trade could best be 
ane through careful observation, 
a Ao and direct experience under 
ste a chful eye of the master. In 

essentials this varies but little from 
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Dewey’s principle that we “learn by 
doing.” 

Education in the medieval guilds 
was, however, purely economic in pur- 
pose. With the advent of the Indus- 
trial Revolution came new problems. 
Craftsmen learned, finally, that it did 
no good to smash Bessemer’s steel con- 
verter to preserve the old economy. A 
century of strife gradually educated 
both laborers and industrialists in 
England to the realities of a new soc- 
ial order. With the rapid increase in 
population in both England and Amer- 
ica came increasing demands for 
schools for all the children of all the 
people. è 

Tied in with the demands for broad- 
er educational opportunity was, on the 
one hand, the faith that education 
somehow could bring about a better 
life for the younger generation, and, 
on the other, the realization that dem- 
ocracy itself was dependent upon an 
electorate that could think as well as 
feel. 

The idea spread. Where thousands 
once went to elementary school in the 
United States there are now 25 mil- 
lions. Three out of four pupils of 
high school age are now in high school 
in the most populous sections of the 
country. And well over two millions 
of students are now in our higher in- 
stitutions of learning! The world has 
never seen anything like it. Neither, 
we might add, have the teachers. 

For again, we have come to realize, 
reluctantly perhaps, but none the less 
definitely that a new age is upon us. 
We may call it the Atomic Age, an- 
other Golden Age of Progress, or some- 
thing similar. As teachers and ad- 
ministrators we know that whatever 
else it may be, it is an unprecedented 
Age of Educacion, with unprecedented 
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demands and challenges to us as educa- 
tors. . 

Our pupils need to learn more than 
any generation in history has had to 
` learn. It has been said that the pro- 
gress in scientific knowledge during 
the past 50 years far surpasses the ac- 
cumulated knowledge of the preceding 
4000 years of recorded history. Nor 
are we allowed the alternative of tak- 
ing it or leaving it alone. For today 
what happens in a remote village in 
Burma or Thailand may well deter- 
mine whether tomorrow, as a nation, 
we and much of the rest of the world 
will be at war. 

The barriers of time and space 
whith once insulated us from world 
problems are no longer there. So we 
ourselves must learn so that we may 
_,, better teach our pupils to live at peace 
in a world which has shrunk to a very 
small world indeed. We cannot 
smash the jet engines or the atomic 
piles any more successfully than the 
English ironmakers could attack the 
Besggmer converter. 

e can only adjust ourselves to the 
times in which we live and try once 
again to establish that faith that in 
education of all the people lies the 


solution to our problems as individuals, 
as a nation, and as a world. To do this 
we must learn more efficiently how to 
bring important information and ideas 
to our pupils in vivid, realistic and 
meaningful forms. 

We need, in short, to make use of 
the many modern devices and media of 
communication at our command to ac 
complish the task. We need to ex 
amine and re-examine what we are 
teaching and why we are teaching it 
We need, further, to give our utmost 
skill to the methods whereby we try 
to teach what we have decided must be 
taught. 

We believe in our democracy and all 
that it implies. Our truly great con- 
tribution to that democracy may well _ 
be the day-to-day artistic skill with 
which we teach our pupils, In that 
high endeavor we can no longer rely 
alone on the teaching techniques and 
materials of yesteryear, but retaining 
those which are proved to be good — 
the keys of enthusiasm, knowledge, and 
a practical understanding of how pur 
pils learn — and ruthlessly discarding 
the rest, let us move forward with con 
fidence in our ability to meet the chal- 


lenge. 


Mass Media zn 


the Classroom 


By HAROLD HUSEBY : 
Head, Department of English, Lincoln High School, Seattle, Washington 


ee THOUGHT the students 
I showed unusual interest in our 
unit on newspapers.” “I 
haven’t time for such things! I can’t 
cover the course as it is.” So say 
teachers, each reflecting his own exper- 
ience and attitude. 

In a school system, the individual 
building is generally considered to be 
the most important for applying edu- 
cational policies. It is a center for 
organization, leadership, and pupil 
participation. Here it is that organ- 
ization and policies of the school sys- 
tem may be interpreted and adapted. 
Here, also, leadership may be per- 
sonal and practical because help is at 
hand daily to further the processes of 
formal education. In a building the 
teacher is considered the most impor- 
tant single factor in educating the 
young; he can, of course, be the most 
limiting or the most productive agent 
for inspiration, growth, and satisfying 
results, He is usually trying to do a 
conscientious job according to his phil- 
osophy of education, his vision, and 
his abilities. Though often tradi- 
tional in outlook and methods, he is 
generally responsive when made aware 
of new needs, new methods, and new 
materials. 

The average teacher knows too little 
about mass media of communication 
pa its implications for education. 
tae neh school in which there is to 
ae say utilization of mass media 
we msider the teacher as the key 

Sure and must provide answers to his 
questions, He may not be familiar 
73 


with the term mass media and may 
need discussion of its meaning or 
meanings. (As used here, mass me- 
dia include newspapers, magazines, 
comic books, motion pictures, radio, 
and television but not books in gen- 
eral.) He may ask why mass media 
are so important. One reply is that 
they are day by day and hour by hour 
relaying to millions and interpreting 
for many of them history on the march. 
They are providing for millions, y: 

and old, a large proportion of their 
leisuretime entertainment; they are 
affecting the buying habits and the 
home and social life of the majority of 
Americans. They are, perhaps, lim- 
iting and standardizing thinking and 
glorifying majority taste and prefer- 
ence; they are neglecting minority and 
individual interests. He may ask why 
mass media should be used in the Gass- 
room. They are legitimate for class- 
room use because students should know 


and use many kinds of new and fresh | 


materials, because current materials 
interest young people, because in some 
cases the quality is. high, and because 
it is important to develop a habit of 
using current sources and media with 
discrimination. 

The teacher may ask whether all 
mass media are not harmful or at least 
of low quality because they cater to 
such large numbers of people. He 
may assume, for instance, that all 
comic books reading is harmful and 
should be strongly discouraged by par- 
ents and teachers. Yet he may be ex- 
pressing an uninformed opinion or 
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prejudice. Studies show that the- 


normal child goes through a recog- 
nized series of phases in his comic book 
reading and that comic books often 
provide an adaptation mechanism and 
satisfy certain developmental needs. 
The high school boy who continues to 
read comic books avidly may be simply 
a case of retarded development. One 
study shows, furthermore, that direct 
attack by parents and educators on 
comic book reading had no effect what- 
ever on 90% of the children studied 
(12). Reading comics, choice of ra- 
dio and television programs, and 
choice of magazines seem to be most 
directly related to the general cultural 
level Of the child; the cultural level 
seems largely determined by home and 
school influences. The teacher needs to 
know the dangers and limitations as 
well as the potentialities of mass me- 
dia, but, above all, he needs to have 
wide and reliable information about 
them, 

A program for better use of mass 
mefa in a high school is possible for 
any group of teachers. Just where to 
begin and how to organize the program 
would, of course, depend upon local 
conditions such as the size of the 
school, its placement in an urban or 
rural setting, its faculty, its adminis- 
trative leadership, its budget, and its 
physical facilities. One school especi- 
ally if it be in a big city system, can 
depend upon full-time experts provid- 
ing leadership from a central source; 
at the other extreme, a small town or 
rural high school, one teacher, without 
special facilities or training but with 
vision and energy, may organize a 
fairly effective program. Whatever 
the local situation, however, it would 
seem that, among others, these con- 
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ditions should prevail or should be 
made to prevail: 

Teachers should understand some 
thing of the nature, scope, and influ- 
ence of mass media. 

They should understand the rela- 
tionship of mass media to currently 
accepted principles of education in a 
democratic society. 

They should understand current 
thinking in regard to objectives within 
their own fields and the relationship of 
mass media to those objectives. 

They should have mass media ma- 
terials and equipment readily avail- 
able. 

They should understand how to use 
mass media as tools to supplement es 
tablished classroom reading. 

Teachers need to know something of 
the nature, scope, and influence of mass 
media. To do so they must be aware 
of and must use some of the research 
which reveals facts not generally 
known. The nature of mass media is 
an outgrowth of our culture. Outs 8 
a country of mass production with its 
advantages and limitations. Mass 
media are a result of great concentra- 
tion of economic power; they are 
strongly related to and influenced by 
their use as means of merchandising 
many kinds of goods (9). They ar 
like chain groceries; mass price appe 
provides mass consumed products, but 
there are a few specialties that app 
to minorities or individual difference 
in taste and interest. Mass media a 
often in a monopoly position (10). 
They are periodic and therefore per 
sistent in their effects. They = 
mainly to mass taste in entertain 
and information (10). The ‘typi 
radio station, publishing organization 
or motion picture company is prima S 
ily a business venture, not at educ? 
tional venture. 
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The scope of mass media is truly 
staggering. Here are a few facts 
brought out by research studies to in- 
dicate the coverage of various media. 
Over 52 million copies of daily news- 
papers are printed in the United 
States (6). The American public 
have become so dependent upon news- 
papers that many people feel disturbed 
and “lost” without their daily papers 
(12). There are over 36,000 broad- 
casting programs a day in the United 
States (10). In some heavily popul- 
ated areas, there are more TV sets than 
bathtubs. Berelson is quoted (10) as 
indicating the impact of mass media 
on the adult population by the follow- 
ing findings: 

25-30% reads one or more books per 
month. 

45-50% sees a motion picture every 
two weeks or oftener. 

80-70% reads one or more maga- 
zines regularly, 

85-90% reads one or more news- 
papers, 


90-95% listens to radio fifteen min- 


utes or more daily. 

It is said that some children spend 
more time weekly viewing television 
than in attending school. 

Mass media exert tremendous influ- 
ence on readers, viewers, and listeners. 
Actual time spent with mass media 
has a double significance: there must 
be some positive effects from the end- 
less hours of reading comics, news- 
Papers, and popular magazines and 
from listening to radio and viewing 
TV; there must also be a loss or at 
least a different influence in regard to 
ie people would be doing otherwise. 
ee Instance, less time may be spent 
eg books, of high quality; or 

$s time, on the part of young people 
Particularly, may be taken for active 
Participation in beneficial sports, and 


social activities. A number of studies 
reveal the influence of mass media 
upon the individual boy or girl. There 
is danger of what may be considered 
a monopoly of ideas (6). Because 


_they cater to mass media, radio, tele- 


vision, and movie stories and programs 
are often stilted, trite, overly senti- 
mental, and sensational; yet there is 
some evidence to indicate that they can 
be used to improve taste and to stimul- 
ate book reading of approved quality 
(18). 

Teachers should understand the re- 
lationship of mass media to currently 
accepted principles of education in a 
democratic society. One of the newer 
restatements of the “cardinal princi- 
ples” of education is that of the Edu- 
cation Policies Commission which has 
listed Ten Imperative Needs of Youth. _ 
Somewhat condensed, they are as fol- ‘2 
lows (7): 

1. All youth need to develop sale- 
able skills. 

2. All youth need good health and © 
physical fitness. 

3. All youth need to understand 
the rights and duties of citizens of a 
democratic society. 

4, All youth need to understand 
the significance and conditions of suc- 
cessful family life. 

5. All youth need to understand 
consumer problems. 

6. All youth need to understand 
the methods and influence of science. 

7, All youth need to develop their 
capabilities to appreciate beauty in art 
and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to 
use their leisure time well. 

9. All youth need to develop re- 
spect for other persons, to develop 
ethical values, and to co-operate with 
others. i Sher deb AS 

10. All youth need to grow in abil- 


s$ 


"6 


ity to think, to express themselves, and 
to read and to listen with understand- 
ing. 
Cardinal principles of mass com- 
munication also exist. One statement 
of them is given here in adapted form 
(4): 

1. The importance and the neces- 
sity of mass communication should be 
freely and cordially accepted by all 
teachers, 

2. Schools of every character 
should help to make such communica- 
tion as efficient as possible and should 
direct it toward the betterment of 
mankind. 

3. Traditional ideas regarding ed- 
ucaion must be rearranged according- 
ly. 
4, Criteria of appreciation for en- 
tertainment and wise use of leisure, 


both legitimate functions of mass com- 


munication, should be set up. 

5. All messages coming through 
these communication modes must be 
evaluated by asking how they serve 
important verities and social needs, 
such as these: 

a. The individual must be guarded 
against the danger of being sub- 
merged in social monotony and 
uniformity, 

b. The greatest good of the great- 
est number must be kept in view. 

c. The needs and desires of minor- 
ities must be served. 

d. The dangers of mass hypnosis 
must be recognized and avoided. 

e. Commercialism must be kept 
within careful bounds. 

The teacher who understands the 
nature and influence of mass media 
will readily perceive that provision for 
meeting all, or certainly most, of the 
Imperative Needs can be implemented 
by selective use of these media. Al- 
most half the time spent by radio sta- 
tions is on musical programs; one half 
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the time given over to musi 
popular and dance music. 
teacher can find many ways 
izing on such musical progra 
yeloping music appreciatio: 
dents. A science teacher, kn 
value of demonstration, can 
ment textbook and oral exp 
with selected films closely 
his course. Moreover, mass m 
already accepted widely as vali 
teaching aids. Television has alt 
demonstrated its ability as a 
aid. New York City is pla 
use television in all future scho 
ings (17). Other cities, amor 
Minneapolis, Detroit, St. 
lanta, Cleveland, and San Di 
use of radio broadcasting for 
tional purposes (17). At 
city has made a study of t 
motion pictures at all levi 
school system (3). Several citi 
applied for channels so that 
have their own educational 
tions. Selective use of curr 
munication can aid in cal 
special principles of educati 
Teachers should understa: 
thinking in regard to objectives 
their own fields and the relatio 
of mass media to those objecti 
objectives of any field o: 
may be examined in the ligh 
edge of current materials. 
ample in the social studies 
are generally stated in term 
competence and co-operat 
At the same time there is 
ward the use of more vari 
equipment, such as those of 
newspapers, motion pic 
pamphlets (21). Among2 
objectives of social studies, 
ing can easily be related tos 
of mass communication: 
To acquire and to und 
concepts. 
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To understand the interdependence 
of people and nations. 

To become an intelligent consumer. 

To develop critical thinking. 

To uphold democracy. 

As a further example, objectives in 
the field of English or the Language 
Arts may be considered. Two basic 
and guiding principles of an English 
curriculum are that development of 
language power is an integral part of 
the total pattern of the child’s growth, 
and that language power must be de- 
veloped in the social situation in which 
it is used (4). In a unit of language 
arts, there is included in logical order 
the language cycle of impression, as- 
similation, and expression. In fol- 
lowing the cycle and in giving balanced 
attention to all aspects of it, the teach- 
er will consciously include the various 
aspects of language: observing, listen- 
ing, and reading in relation to impres- 
sion; thinking, reading, writing, and 
possibly speaking in relation to assim- 
ilation ; and speaking, listening, writ- 
ing, and reading in relation to expres- 
sion (8). Ten major goals can be 
cited for language arts experiences 
(4): youth should be helped to attain: 

1. Wholesome personal develop- 
ment, 

2. Dynamic and worthwhilé allegi- 
ances through heightened moral per- 
ception and a personal sense of values. 

8, Growing intellectual curiosity 
and capacity for critical thinking. 

4, Effective use of language in the 
daily affairs of life. 

‘i o Habitual and intelligent use of 
mass modes of communication. 
! 6. Growing personal interests and 
Mereasingly mature standards of en- 
Joyment. 
T. Effective habits of work. 


s Se Competent use of language and 
eading for vocational purposes. 


Kid 


9. Social sensitivity and effective 
participation in the group life. 

10. Faith in and allegiance to the 
basic values of a democratic society. 

Teachers should have current ma- 
terials and equipment readily avail- 
able. The teacher who recognizes the 
potentialities of mass media as tools 
to further recognized educational ob- 
jectives is ready to try out, to experi- 
ment, and to adapt whatever such ma- 
terials are available to him. A crucial 
factor in any building program for use 
of mass media is availability. Just as 
it is important that the student have 
successful experiences in his classroom 
activities, so it is equally important 
that the teacher have a feeling of ac- 
complishment in his use of mass media 
to supplement his usual methods. Fa- 
culty-room comment may be a decid- 
ing factor in a teacher's attitude to- 
ward attempts to use newer sources. 
Obviously, favorable comment is high- 
ly desirable! Some teachers have 
been known to complain, and rightly, 
that they cannot take time to play.far 
enough ahead for recent materials that 
may not be available at the proper 
time. Applications for films from a 
central distributing pointin a city 
system, for instance, may have to be 
made too far in advance of actual class- 
room showing, delivery may be de- 
layed, and a suitable place for showing 
the film may not be available at the 
right time. . A program for using 
mass media in any high school must 
inevitably be geared to the availability 
of materials, ~ 

One solution to the usual difficulties 
encountered is to plan a building-mit 
repository for films, magazines, slides, 
tape recordings, and such equipment as 
is necessary. It is possible that the 
school library can become the all- 
building center for the storage and dis- 
tribution of mass media materials and 
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equipment for the use of all teachers 
and departments. Although in many 
cases school libraries are already in- 
adequate for the full and efficient use 
of traditional materials, alert librari- 
ans are already planning the expansion 
of their services. Administrators need 
to be aware of the need for such ex- 
panded services in the planning of new 
buildings and the redistribution of 
available space even in advance of 
teacher demand. Availablity will in- 
erease the demand. 

Naturally, the building up of a 
school-unit for such purposes must be 
a long and gradual process, just as was 
the provision of books and reference 
facAities for the library. That means 
selection of materials and equipment 
at the beginning on a basis of greatest 

p need and most frequent real or poten- 
tial usefulness. A study of current 
practices in other schools; an examina- 
tion of catalogs, articles in educational 
magazines, and printed studies of the 
problem; inter-school visitation; at- 
tenggnce at summer workshops; and 
in-service courses on a local or regional 
basis — these are only a few of the 
possibilities for making possible a wise 
selection and efficient use of limited 
materials and equipment. Nor need 

- the usual budgetary restrictions prove 
insuperable obstacles. In addition to 
regular budgetary provision, the in- 
genuity of teachers, department heads, 
and principals can account for financ- 
ing a moderate amount of materials 
and equipment. Students, commun- 
ity service clubs, and PTA’s can often 
be more easily interested in the provi- 
sion of mass media equipment that in 
the provision of an adequate supply of 
books for the school library! 

Once a beginning has been made 
and a library of such teaching aids has 


been established, means must be pro- 
eel) 2s) cetera ion etal She nee 


room, Certain classrooms will haye 
to be provided with electrical outlets, 
room-darkening blinds, and other phys- 
ical equipment; a schedule or arrange- 
ment for exchange of classrooms for 
use of the special facilities must be 
worked out. Entire classes need not 
be moved back and forth between two 
classrooms within a given period for 
the showing of a twenty minute film; 
it is probbaly better to exchange class- 
rooms for the full period. 

One of the knotty problems in a 
building program is that of allocating 
the use of certain material to a given 
subject, teacher, or grade level. Should 
a film on soil erosion, excellent for use 
in a unit study of natural resources, be 
shown by a teacher of science, social 
studies, or language arts? At what 
grade level should it be shown ? Should 
its use be limited to one department or 
should teachers in all departments be 
allowed to show the film? Here is & 
problem often not even attacked, much 
less solved. No arbitrary solution can 
be suggested here, but it is safe to say 
that the problem should be considered 
and not evaded. Too often pup 
viewing a film have commented, “Aw, 
we've had that stuff before!” In gem 
eral, a solution to this problem ig tied 
up with the broader problem of alloca 
tion and sequence in all related an 
sometimes overlapping subject E 
and must be approached as a bron 
curriculum problem. Leadership ra 
vided by the principal, departmen 
heads, curriculum co-ordinator, and/or 
teacher committees must attack | : 
problem with intelligence, open mim ; 
edness, and tact. A starting POW 
might well be the student wo 
What experiences, learnings, an Ti J 
are to be provided him during his mer 


exposed to the important j 
< a without SaNi 


S Qe Pe 
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omissions or wasteful repetitions? 
Here is a problem to tax the talents of 
the most energetic and sincere educa- 
tors. As a minimum essential, it 
would seem, a person or small group 
should be given responsibility and time 
to work out a scope and sequence pro- 
gram for the school, with provision for 
the use and distribution of mass media 
material included with other teaching 
aids. 

Teachers should understand how to 
use mass media as tools to supplement 
established classroom teaching. There 
is a danger of gadgetism in American 
life, and the use of mass media aids 
and equipment may be no exception. 
Isolated uses of mass media as ends in 
themselves are not effective and have 
contributed to some of the criticism 
that has been made. Radio or film 
should not be used merely for enter- 
tainment “because the kids like it” or 
as a means of occupying the attention 
of pupils while teacher catches up on 
paper work! On the other hand, 
studies indicate that mass media can be 
used effectually to impart information 
and, to a more limited degree, to in- 
fluence attitudes (10). 

The unit system of teaching, wide- 
spread in high schools in many subject 
areas and classrooms, permits éffective 
use of mass media materials as aids 
m a normal classroom process. Al- 
though there are many types of learn- 
Ing units, many of them are character- 
ized by such steps as the following 

A planning stage, in which a topic 
or problem is selected and goals or ex- 
pected outcomes are set up. 
aa ne, or working stage, in 
w iscussion and research activ- 
ities are carried on. 

A culminating phase, in which re- 


sults are presented, considered, and 
evaluated, 


The wise teacher will bring and util- 
ize a variety of sources, materials, and 
other aids, among them the kinds of 
mass media that will most effectively 
aid students in carrying out the goals 
and in achieving the outcomes set up 
for the unit study. Thus, in a unit on 
Propaganda, statements on the same 
topic received through various mass 
media may be compared and analyzed 
for merits and weaknesses. In a unit 
on American Folklore, motion pictures 
and magazines can perhaps be most ef- 
fectively utilized. 

Although throughout the entire 
school program use of current ma- 
terials is enriching and enlivening, the 
study of specialized media and their 
techniques as such is probably best re- 
served for the senior high school level. 
In the upper elementary-school grade 
levels, participation is more practical, : 
and the actual preparation of ma- 
terials for radio, television, news- 
papers, and magazines offers excellent 
opportunities for creative expression. 
In the senior high school, a unjt in 
which a mass medium is directly ex- 
perienced, analyzed, and evaluated can 
be very helpful to students in promot- 
ing research with primary sources, in 
developing critical thinking, and in 
encouraging development of the kind 
of taste that applies judgment for ma- 
terial not yet established. Many 
sources are available giving detailed 
procedures for units on radio, motion 
pictures, newspapers, and magazines 
(3, 5, 6, 14, 16, 20, 22). oe 

Another approach to mass media is 
that of their occupational aspects. A 
yery large number of people are em- 
ployed both directly and indirectly in 
the manufacturing, producing, and dis- 
tributing phases of the industries that 
turn out stories, plays, news stories, 
programs, films, and equipment for 
making and distributing the products. 
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Upperclassmen in high school may 
well consider the occupational oppor- 
tunities in mass communication as well 
as in other fields. 

Whether the classroom procedure be 
termed a unit or an activity or some- 
thing else, effective use of visual and 
auditory mass media depends upon: 

An open minded, experimental, yet 
critical attitude on the part of the 
teacher. 

Careful selection of material as a 
tool in carrying out established prac- 
tices. 

Preparation, viewing or listening, | 
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ing of a presentation through a mass 
medium. 

A combination of visual presentation 
with face-to-face. presentation for 
greater effectiveness. 

Evaluation of results in terms of 
actual effects upon student learning 
and behavior. 

Aware of its dangers and limitations 
as well as of its great possibilities, 
alert to the need for perspective in 
keeping them as aids not ends in them- 
selyes, any teacher in any school can, 
to some degree, utilize certain kinds of 
mass media for the improvement of 


then follow-up, orally and/or in writ-“&teaching and learning. 
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Periodical Reading Courses: Their Place 


and Function in American Education 
By EARL L, VANCE 


Chairman, Department of Journalism, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


OR OVER twenty years I have 

been teaching current periodical 

reading. During much of this 
time I also have taught conventional 
courses in “literature.” Throughout 
this period, all signs we teachers have 
to appraise the effect of our work on 
student minds have underlined strong- 
ly the value of the current periodical 
reading courses, 

I have been puzzled, therefore, to 
understand why more teachers and 
schools have not come to see the very 
great possibilities of such courses. As 
I have come more and more to realize 
that personal and public opinion, and 
hence social action, are in great meas- 
ure merely the synthesizing of current 
reading — that what we call “opinion” 
is but an expression of what we have 
been led to believe the facts are— I 
have been troubled as well as puzzled. 
For T have known in general what the 
American people are reading and I 
have known how little schools and col- 
leges are doing to improve the situa- 
tion. 

; EU importance of periodical read- 
ng habits derives from several related 
considerations. First, is the fact that 
most of the reading adults do is period- 
= te — newspapers, magazines, 
i eee in that order, De- 

es show that more than 95 
Per cent of adults read newspapers, 75 
Per cent read magazines, and only 50 
Per cent ever read books (1). More- 
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over, studies have shown that adults 
spend from two to four times as much 
time reading newspapers. and maga- 
zines as reading books (2). “These 
publications” (newspapers and maga- 
zines), says L. L. LaBrant, “colorful, 
exciting, inexpensive and constantly in 
evidence, surround the pupil before he 
enters high school and are a part of. his 
daily scene. Whatever the value 
placed on these publications the prob- 
lem they offer to the teacher is acute. 


Even the scholarly adult finds selection ~ 


difficult . . . The school cannot ignore 
the time and attention demanded by 
the various agencies of news and com- 
ment” (3). The very quantity of 
periodical reading, coupled with the 
fact that it will very largely detei%zine 
how people will think, vote, and act on 
current issues throughout life places 
on education a heavy responsibility. 

Moreover, in the tremendous in- 
crease in reading materials in recent 
decades, newspapers and. magazines 
have gained more than their propor- 
tionate share; the trend is toward an 
ever larger emphasis on periodical 
reading. Many studies show that both 
young people and adults tend more 
and more to read the short, easily 
available materials found in magazines 
rather than the longer books. 

The fact that periodicals are uni- 
versally read suggest they might serve 
as a powerful agency of individual 
and social enlightment. But they 


r 
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may just as well serve as a blinding 
and misleading agency. As in other 
types of reading matter, the quality of 
magazine. articles varies from the 
scholarly and authentic to the blatant- 
ly and the consciously false. And a 
fact that should be arresting to educa- 
tors, especially to those in literature 
and the social sciences, is that in gen- 
eral the more reliable and authentic 
the material in a given magazine the 
smaller its circulation (4). It can be 
put down almost as a law, indeed, that 
the better the quality of a magazine — 
if we apply the same tests we normally 
apply to reading matter — the smaller 
its circulation. 

She exact facts as to what periodic- 
als America reads are fortunately eas- 
ily available. They are found in the 
annual Ayers Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals, which gives 
latest circulation figures for virtually 
every publication in America. The 
general picture has also been shown in 
® several independent studies. In 1940 
a survey showed story magazines had 
a combined circulation of 625,000,000, 
a figure that would be much larger to- 
day (5). By comparison all of the 
so-called “quality” magazines in the 
country, even with a liberal interpreta- 
tion of the term, would fall far short 
of a million, 

Other studies of what Americans 
read add up to the same general pic- 
ture: millions read the “slicks,” the 
picture magazines, the story magazines, 
the women’s magazines, and the Read- 
ers Digest; the thoughtful, carefully 
written, and carefully edited journals 
dealing with significant social topics 
number their readers in the thousands 
or even the hundreds. 

With slight modification, we find 
high school pupils reading exactly the 
same publications as their elders. In 
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replies from 17,338 pupils in high 
schools in every state as to what maga 
zines they preferred W. C. Fells found 
(1987) the top ten to be the Reader's 
Digest, Life, American Magazine, 
Time, Good Housekeeping, Popilar 
Mechanics The Literary Digest, Col- 
liers, Popular Science, and National 
Geographic (6). 

In an earlier survey, R. S. Kimball 
found high school pupils had “a pitiful 
acquaintance” with magazines which 
are universally recognized as the most 
reliable from the standpoint of litera- 
ture, such as Harper’s or the Atlantic 
Monthly (7). Numerous other studies 
have corroborated these results. 

Since little is being done in high 

“schools to remedy the situation it is 
not surprising that when students 
come to college we find them, generally 
speaking, reading about what they read 
when they entered high school. And 
since little is being done in colleges to 
remedy the situation it is not surpris 
ing to find the periodical reading of 
college graduates, generally speaking, 
not significantly different from that of 
non-graduates. In one of the more 
comprehensive studies of college grad: 
uates, made at the University 0 
Minnesota, it was found, for example, 
that two-thirds read books, fourfis 

read magazines, and nine-tenths real 
newspapers — closely paralleling te 
findings in other studies of the Al | 
population generally (8). And me 
magazines were those most wide 

by the population generally. Co a 

produced no apparent change in p° 

iodical reading tastes. k 

Another relevant fact n to do with 
why we read what we read. We 

Shat we like but do we know how W° 

came to like it? Hona read” 
tastes and habits formed 
Doubtless most of us if asked WH 
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we prefer the sort of reading we do 
would give about the same reply re- 
ceived when a similar question was put 
to a group of adults: “I am just made 
that way” (9). But the facts seem to 
be otherwise. Gray and Munroe in a 
detailed study of the reading habits of 
100 adults in Hyde Park, Chicago, 
found that the subjects themselves gave 
early family interest or influence as 
the chief factor in determining their 
later reading taste and habits. This 
applies to all three types of reading; 
but there was considerable difference 
in the degree to which it was true of 
the three types.- Family influence was 
given by almost all— 98 per cent — 
as the main determinant of their news- 
paper reading tastes and habits, almost 
none mentioning the school as having 
had anything to do with it. In maga- 
zine reading 84 gave family interest as 
an important determinant and 28 per 
cent also mentioned the influence of 
the schools. In book reading family 
influence is mentioned by 80 per cent 
but school influence there is mentioned 
by 60 per cent. Very significantly 
only 22 per cent said they felt there 
had been any change in their magazine 
reading habit since childhood, and even 
these attributed any change, not to 
educational influence, but to ineidental 
circumstances, such as more time or 
opportunity, which affected the quanti- 
ty of their reading (10). 

Especially significant for our pres- 
ent purposes are the findings as to the 
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period of life when the subjects felt 
the greatest development of their read- 
ing taste and habits took place. These 
findings may be seen in the table be- 
low (11): 

The above figures speak loudly for 


themselves. On the one hand, we have _ 


the apparent fact that reading tastes 
and habits are formed mainly in school 
years; on the other, the fact that 
schools themselves have little to do with 
it so far as periodical reading habits 
are concerned. 

At the same time there is a parallel 
fact adding a hopeful note: schools do 
materially influence tastes in book 
reading. To quote one study: “One 
of the most extensive studies ofe the 
reading interests of high school pupils 
indicated that teachers definitely in- 
fluence the choice of books their pu- 
pils read outside of school but not their 
choice of periodical literature.” (12). 

The most vital fact of all is that 
what one reads, particularly what he 
reads about current affairs, directly 
affects social action. In the vergna- 
ture of affairs current seading (eth 
listening) must largely be the perman- 
ent guide and source of his action. No 
student ean be told in advance what 
will be the manifold issues he will con- 
front in life, or the salient facts with 
reference to them. He must discover 
these things for himself at the moment 
of action. Social action will thus al- 
ways depend on getting accurate and 
adequate current information. What 
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84 
one will think and hence do will be 
determined in large part by what he 
reads —and of course, hears. “The 
character of adult reading,” it has been 
said, “may be a matter of far greater 
importance to a democratie society 
than the percentage of illiteracy, since 
reading may either enlighten or con- 
fuse... To the degree that the average 
reader is informed about current 
events and about values of real import- 
ance to society, we are protected 
against the designs of unscrupulous 
minorities” (13). 

A line of investigation initiated by 
Waples and Tyler provides a hopeful 
wedge for education. In gist, what 
they think they have found is that peo- 
ple actually do not read about the 
_things that interest them — that is not 

) primarily or mainly or necessarily 
(14), What the study did was to make 
a list of about one thousand topics 
in which they were most interested, 
the persons being representative of 

different educational, occupational, 
and,class levels. The results showed 
‘that adult members of society of all 
classes and educational levels are in- 
terested in reading about significant 
social issues. But they revealed a wide 
discrepancy between what people want 
to read about and what they do read. 

The conclusion was that what peo- 
ple actually read about is determined 
in large measure not by interest but 
by accessibility and readability in com- 
bination. “These studies,” says An- 
derson “of what people really want to 
read especially in contrast with what 
they actually read, suggests that their 
reading behavior would be consider- 
ably improved were suitable materials 
available to them.” 

A very impotrant reason why peo- 
ple do not read publications they do 
not read is that they simply do not 
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‘disseminating information 


know about them. This 
high school and college gr 
only a slightly less extent th 
graduates. Like everyone | 
only sources of current inf 
most of them know are those : 
ly displayed in barber shops, 
offices, magazine stands and 
places. 

The extent of the igno 
American college students al 
rent periodicals of the better s 
scarcely be believed by anyone 
made no effort to find out. 
made such an effort with hum 
students whom I believe are 
T can report that the typical A 
college senior cannot tell you 
Nation, the New Republ 
The Atlantic Monthly looks 
what sorts of things are to 
in them but what they look 
ically. He has never read 
article from Harper’s Magaz 
Atlantic Monthly, The A 
view, the Yale Review, the 
Quarterly Review or any si 
rate journal. What is mo 
all the rest of his life he n 
read a single article from any 
journals. He does not know 4 
will know what sorts of inform 
could get from them. 

If this is so, schools surely 
lecting a duty here, the mo 
mental of all educational | 


sources of information. 7 
young people to go through 
college for 16 years withon! 
as acquainting them with t 
sources of current informa: 
excusable. s 
Taken together the fore 
tell their own story. The am 
character of current periodi 
ing is an educational and sot 
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omenon of first importance. Present 
tastes and habits of adults and students 
leave much to be desired. Schools 
can influence reading habits but are 
not significantly influencing periodical 
reading habits. Obvious conclusion: 
schools need to give some real atten- 
tion to this area. 

This conclusion has been urged by 
several discerning educators who have 
given attention to this subject. They 
seem to be of one mind in urging its 
importance. Here are typical state- 
ments somewhat abbreviated in some 
instances but without changing the 
emphasis or essence: 

Danielson: “Schools should provide 
for the systematic reading of periodic- 
als and for the development of an ap- 
preciation of magazine literature that 
will carry over into the home” (15). 

Gray and Munroe: “It is unfortun- 
ate that secondary schools have made 
so little provision in the past for read- 
ing magazines under conditions that 
lead to the development of desirable 
standards and tastes. The period from 
12 to 16 is a critical period in the de- 
velopment of desirable reading inter- 
ests that persist. Children and young 
people are not receiving adequate di- 
rection with respect to newspaper and 
magazine reading. e 

“To what source shall we trace 
these conditions? One agency stands 
out most clearly — the character of the 
educative process which has failed to 
develop effective reading habits” (16). 
pee “More reading of current 
twat presenting analyses of social 
a. aba forces is imperative if 
tet atic institutions are to continue. 
Ea must be gained on inter- 
R E economie problems, 
ea a ong n employment, 

Anderson: “What are schools now 


doing and what can they do to raise 
magazine reading tastes and to estab- 
lish permanent interests in the better 
periodicals? Henderson asked 2,088 
junior and senior high school pupils 
to answer this question: ‘Who asks you 
to read magazines? Of this number 
1007 replied that no one guided them 
in their reading. An educated citizen 
must be intelligent about the important 
social issues which confront society. 
How can students be stimulated to ac- 
quire permanent reading interests on 
these issues?” (18). 

These excerpts from those who have 
studied periodical reading habits show 
remarkable unanimity. They urge 
the importance of this area of educa- 
tion and support their conclusions 
with studies haying highly relevant 
implications and giving hopeful leads ., 
to teachers and educators. Why has 
their counsel been so little heeded? 
Why is so little still being done in 
schools and colleges to improve period- 
ical reading habits? * 

I mention two basie reasons. ale 
first is traditional. The past, the 
mastery of settled fact, still is widely 
regarded as the province of education: 
Events in flux, things not even yet 
born, like next month’s magazine art- 
icle, schools have not considered their 
business. 

As a natural consequence, we have 
developed no techniques for dealing 
with the present. Teachers are slaves 
to textbooks and current reading can’t 
be put in a textbook. Teachers who 
see the great need in this area must 
pioneer in finding their own materials 
and techniques. 

For somewhat more than 20 years 
now the author has been pioneering in 
this field at the college level. This 
doubtless represents more experience 
in teaching current periodical reading 
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than anyone else in America has ac- 
quired and perhaps entitles me to speak 
briefly ex cathedra. 

While my experience has been at 
the college level, it has been mainly 
with freshmen and the difference be- 
tween a high school senior and a college 
freshman is not too great. Obviously 
the problem of choosing reading ap- 
propriate to the maturity level of the 
student will vary with the grade, but 
I think most of the results I have ob- 
served have significance for secondary 
education. 

In a word, what I have done is 
choose what are fairly generally con- 
sidered among educated persons to be 
the shest general magazines and had 
students read them— regularly and 
extensively. I emphasize the last two 


„words. If the aim is to create read- 


a 


ing habits there must be considerable 
and there must be regular reading. 
And there must also be reading over a 
considerable period of time. 

For this reason, I run my course 
throggh a full year. Ideally I think 
it should run through two years. The 
idea must be abandoned that a hit and 
miss assignment now and then in a 
good magazine can significantly influ- 
ence reading habit, when the steady 
diet week in and week out continues 
from a thousand news stands intended 
for the uncultivated and undiscrimin- 
ating taste. 

I also emphasize that the reading 
chosen — at whatever maturity level 
— must be the best available for that 
level. Since all periodical reading 
material is controlled to greater or 
lesser extent by commercial considera- 
tions, even the best available will often 
be dishearteningly mediocre but the 
task of a teacher, I take it, is to lead 
the student to prefer the good over the 
bad, the better over the good. 
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I hope this shocks no edu 
pretenses of grand imparti 
literature teacher makes no 
conceal that he asks students 
some things rather than others 
he thinks they are more worth re 
— i.e. they are “better.” j 

In literature teachers have h 
hesitancy in choosing what tl 
sider best and asking students 
it. But when it comes to curr 
iodical reading we have assumi 
that there is no better or wo 
we could not know what it is, ¢ 
educationally it is a matter of 
portance. If everybody in 
grows up to read a Hearst ne 
a pulp magazine, and Liberty. 
and colleges for the most pari 
acted as if that is all right wi 
They have simply paid no att 
the matter. The result we 
corded earlier in this paper. 

The truth is that teachers im 
subject must constantly make v 
judgments. How could music 
ciation be cultivated without 
choice as to what is better an 
worse? In any subject, the 
choice of a textbook or the mi 
an assignment represents a value J 
ment, -ORUN 

Choosing values among prese 
newspapers or magazines, it i 
presents additional problems 
schools cannot evade the issue 
are to undertake to cultiva 
reading habits. 

At the college level I h 
Harpers and the Atlantic 
mainly. I use them because 
varied, non-technical, intell 
written and fairly author 
that is, they are “good.” 
is no doubt in my own mind 
ing six articles a week — our 
from these journals has in 
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nearly every student done two things 
the course is intended to do: improyed 
reading taste and habits, and greatly 
stimulated interest in and knowledge 
of current affairs. This I cannot re- 
port, from any formal investigation. 
I can only give the reader a great 
abundance of “impressionistic” evi- 
dence for whatever it may be worth — 
evidence got from observing students’ 
later careers, letters, personal contacts, 
and from learning in countless other 
ways that they actually were continu- 
ing to do and prefer “better” reading. 

Since I have never taught at the 
secondary level, I shall not presume to 
suggest the reading appropriate to this 
level except to say that my experience 
with college freshmen suggests that 
Harpers and the Atlantic would not 
prove too “mature” for the better stu- 
dents, at least, among high school sen- 
iors, 

The materials and techniques appro- 
priate to each grade level will best be 
worked out by each teacher for himself. 
Tam convinced this will be done when 


the need in this area is sufficiently 
understood. | When we realize how 
vitally periodical reading habits will 
determine the student’s thinking, vot- 
ing, acting, and every aspect of his be- 
havior throughout life, well find a 
suitable methodology to deal with the 
task. 

In a word, what is needed but large- 
ly is missing in American education is 
a forthright study of this day in his- 
tory. This is what a good course, in 
current periodical reading or rather a 
course in reading good periodicals 
would be, It would be a study of the 
ever-moving now, to discover what we 
know, what we don’t know, and what 
we need to know as a basis for*this 
day’s action. Tt would provide exper- 
jence in following a moving culture. 
It would serve to launch the young® 
person into the stream of his culture 
and to provide him with a method of 
keeping abreast of it. And almost in- 
cidentally it would develop the kind of © 


reading habits we want. 
& 
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The Science Telecast 


By BESS BARG 
Radio-Television Assistant, Philadelphia Public Schools 


HE IMPACT of recent scienti- 
fie developments and discoveries 
upon the daily life of every in- 

dividual, upon the standards of com- 
munities, upon the very future of civ- 
ilization makes science more than an 
accumulation of facts, more than a 
method of investigation. Science is a 
dynamic social force. 

Television offerings in out-of-school 
hours reflect the unprecedented inter- 
est in science. The popularity of pro- 

«grams like “The John Hopkins Tele- 
vision Review,” “Mr. Wizard,” and 
“The Nature of Things” reflect public 
interest. Popularity polls of chil- 

» dren’s interests rate them high, as well, 
Though we are concerned in this art- 
icleagrith the in-school listening pro- 
gram, the science teacher must not 
minimize the value of these offerings 
to the classroom activities. 

Educators throughout the country 
have been experimenting with the tele- 
vision programs designed for in-school 
listening in a variety of curriculum 

areas. In this article we 


The Place shall be concerned pri- 
of the marily with its value to 
Teacher: the teacher of science. 


Many of the comments, 
however, are applicable to all educa- 
tional programs, 

It might be well to clarify at the 
very beginning the nature of the class- 
room television program. It is a 
teaching aid which if used with wis- 


in the Classa 


dom and discretion can enrich 
plement the work of the ¢ 
At no time can it take the pla 
teacher. Like all other teachin 
the television lesson is merely § 
a power tool—in the teach 
And like all other tools, its 
ness is dependent upon the 
sensitivity of the hand and by 
guides it. 
The implications are obvio 
teacher who uses television m 
as a doctor uses the newest 
of medical science — with 
purpose, discretion and skill, 
responsible experimentation 9 
uation. The teacher is the gu 
telligence without whom the ¢ 
television program loses its 
ness, a 
In many ways the television 
gram can enrich the activiti 
science classroom. It is more 
audio-visual aid. Tt adds to 
of sight and sound the uniq 
ties of timeliness and reality. ” 
developed to an astonishing de 
techniques of the personal ap 
“man-to-man” relationship thi 
a warm flow 0 
thy between 
er and the 
The guest scientist appea 
television screen in the cla 
sharing his talents and € 
with the students. His im 
them, at that very moment, 


Advantages: 
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in his every movement, his every word. 
He’s alive and real and his concerns 
at the moment are their concerns, 
Their emotions as well as their minds 
are stirred. 

There’s romance in television. It’s 
new, it excites the imagination. It is 
associated in the child’s mind with 
pleasurable experiences. The science 
program produced with skill and 
imagination is a magic carpet. The 
student who is stirred via television by 
the “flights of fancy” of the Wright 
Brothers, of Newton, of Fulton, may 
take courage and dare his own “flights 
of fancy.” It is possible that some 
moment during a telecast may mark 
the moment of inspiration, the moment 
of the release of the creative energies 
of a potential scientist, 

No teacher, however learned, can be 
an expert in all areas of science nor be 
aware of every new scientific develop- 
ment in this era of rapid-fire scientific 
productivity. The science expert in 
his television visit to the classroom 
brings stimulating up-to-date news and 
views about recent discoveries, theories 
and research projects and their social 
implications, 

Facts and skills learned in the 
classroom are reinforced when demon- 
strated in another medium. The pres- 
tige value of the television guest, if he 

» an authority in some specialized 
Area of science, helps the learning pro- 
cess, 

The research scientist from the lab- 
oratories of an industrial plant in the 
community who visits the classroom, 
via television, to explain the science 
behind a new safety device on a house- 
om appliance helps to relate cold facts 
4 the personal concerns of the stu- 
nai The weather man who takes 
es rom his busy day to explain the 

errelationships of astronomy, geo- 


89 
graphy, and physics that contributed to 
the recent flood disasters in Holland 
and England helps to make subject 
matter come alive. 

Every teacher recognizes the dual 
nature of the scientific development of 
the past century. This knowledge 
highlights the urgency of a program 
of responsible action mutually shared 
by the scientist, the educator, the legis- 
lator, the citizen. The science teacher 
is an important member of this team, 
Scientists have demonstrated their 
eagerness to work with educators. 
Through the medium of the television 
program they become co-workers with 
the classroom teacher. 

In sharing the telecast in the élass- 
room, pupils and teacher have the op- 
portunity to react as fellow partici- 
pants to mutual benefits and mutuale 
perils, From such experiences may 
develop bonds of understanding, Such 
experiences, pleasantly shared, may 
help to release inhibiting emotional 
tension and to break down frustrating 
intellectual barriers. cs 

Adults in the community are inter- 
ested in the work of the classroom. 
Unfortunately, too often, the stereo- 
type of the classroom in the minds of 
many adults, is one of “stuffy” dogma- 
tism and discipline. The TV pro- 
gram has inestimable public relations 
value. Tt gives the parents a glimpse 
behind the scenes; it gives them a 
of contact with the teacher. and with 
the youngsters; it has educational 
value for the adult in the living-room 
as it has for the student in the class- 
room; it helps to break down destruc- 
tive stereotypes; it helps parents to 
understand their schools and modern 
methods of instruction. ial 

The television visit of a scientist in 
the classroom often creates an aware 
ness and appreciation of the work of 
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other scientists and significant science 
developments throughout the world. 
Information in other media of com- 
munication, the newspaper, the maga- 
zine, the radio, take on new meaning. 
This awareness cannot fail to enrich 
the understandings and value of the 
classroom work, 

Museums, historical societies, libra- 
ries, research laboratories, colleges, 
and other public service agencies gra- 
ciously dust off their choicest treasures 
so that they may be telegenic. The 
television program brings these treas- 
ures right into the classroom. When 
the guest scientist brings out of hiding 
the very wind tunnel and experimental 
mattrials used by the Wright Brothers, 
it’s a thrill for the students. 

However small the community, it 

includes a storehouse of human re- 
sources as well. Busy scientists and 
experts who could never visit all the 
science classrooms of a community in 

> Person can and will (as has been de- 
monstrated in Philadelphia) share 
theigy talent snd experiences with the 
student via television. 

The teacher’s search for new ma- 
terials, for variety in techniques, for 
escape from the perils of dogmatic 
teaching, for the re-vitalization of his 
energies and enthusiasm, is continu- 
ous. In many ways the television pro- 
gram may help to regenerate his ener- 
gies, his interests, his skills. 

The demonstration of the newest 
methods by master teachers and ex- 
perts in specialized areas of science 
and industry, the illustrative materials 
shared by museum and other public 
service agencies, the invitation to ex- 
plore the rich resources of community 
agencies, the stimulation of inspired 

scientists, the use of a combination of 
audio-visual aids, the suggestions for 
continued research and classroom activ- 
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ity which come into the classroom via 
television, all these may be a source 
of recreation to the science teacher, 
Inherent in every science lesson, 
whatever the area, is the relationshi 
to human progress and welfare, This 
relationship directs the interjection of 
seience with other curricular areas, 
When an astronomer brings to the 
classroom during his television visit 
some of the latest information about 
space ships and space stations, the stu- 
dents are immediately interested in 
such things as the possibility of the ex 
istence of life on other planets. In 
these days of speculation about the fly- 
ing saucer and the atomic bomb which 
have excited so much public interest 
and apprehension, the student’s curios- 
ity often centers about the internation- 
al, indeed the interplanetary, implica- 
tions of these scientific developments. 
A recent Philadelphia school tele- 
cast featuring interesting facts about 
shells revealed a close association be 
tween the creatures which inhabit 
shells and the health of the ancient 
Egyptians, the problems of the pirates, 
the food supply of the Japanese sol 
diers, the clothing of kings and queens; 
and the building of bridges. 3 
Telecasts highlighting the scienco 


behind the weather, the automobile, the 


jet plane, the camera, the air condi- 
tioner, the latest methods of scientifi 
farming, to note but a few, have w 
vital significance unless related iy r 
people whom they affect. It is throug 
the interplay of the social studies a 
of science instruction that socially de- 
sirable behavior may be develope®: , 
Tn the last analysis, the fact a 
that the television program is mere m 
tool in the teacher’s kit. Tt cam aoe 
replace the teacher. Articles 2 i 
the school telecast will be er 
revised again and again in the he 


; helpful. 
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further experimentation, but the teach- 
er of science must decide for himself 
through practical experience with the 
medium, just how valuable a resource 
the television program will be in his 
classroom. 

For many communities whose teach- 
ers have been deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to utilize the 
science telecast in the 
classroom, the recent 
allocation by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission of 242 channels for 
education presents a hopeful picture. 

Others, like Philadelphia, have been 
more fortunate, for commercial sta- 
tions have been most generous in pro- 
viding time, facilities and technical 
assistance to the schools. However, 
even the teachers in these communities 
find themselves faced with many prob- 
lems. 3 

Each school, elementary or second- 
ary, has its tyrant, the bell schedule. 
Often teachers who have been eager to 
utilize these program offerings have 
found themselves stymied by the al- 
most insurmountable problems posed 
by these schedules. The word “almost” 
has been used advisedly, for, motivated 
by interest and respect for the telecast, 
many teachers and administrators 
Pe made adjustments in their sched- 

es. 

In some schools recess periods have 
> readjusted, in others teachers 
na ee among themselves to re- 

ge their schedule of classes to 
make program time available to those 
who have been interested in specific 
programs. 
te sets are expensive and 
schools are faced with budget 
ieee In Philadelphia, as in many 
Sch if aa: the Home and 
ool Associations have been most 
They have provided sets for 


Limitations: 


many schools. In some areas parents 
have opened their living-rooms and 
their television sets to the children of 
neighboring schools. 

In many neighborhoods, schools are 
overcrowded and need every available 
square inch of space to house the stu- 
dents. The television set available, 
its placement in the school presents a 
problem. As a result of these condi- 
tions sets have been connected in audi- 
toriums, libraries, and other areas of 
the school building where viewing con- 
ditions have been far from ideal. Poor 
physical and environmental conditions 
and faulty reception can spoil even the 
best program. These are problems 
which face the teacher and the adin- 
istrator. 

In addition to administrative and 
budget problems the teacher has ex- 
pressed concern about other factors 
that limit the use of the school tele- 
cast. Tt is true that the nature of the 
television program does not permit the 
careful préviewing that is possible in 
the use of other audio-visual gids. 
Nevertheless, it is possible for the 
teacher to secure television schedules 
which include information about topic, 
content, format, talent and time. In 
many areas teachers’ manuals include 
suggestions for preparation and follow- 
up activities, as well. With this in- 
formation, the teacher is not com- 
pletely “in the dark” and can make 
adequate preparation for the telecast. 

The “sit-and-takeit” aspect of the 
television lesson criticized by some 
teachers is offset, at least in part, by 
the fascination of the live program and 
the dynamics of good teaching. For 
a group that is carefully prepared, 
physically, emotionally and intellectu- 
ally for the program, there is an in- 
trinsic “give-and-take” quality on 
every television program. The class- 
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room teacher can minimize the dangers 
of the passive reception. 

Since every classroom is not work- 
ing in the same area of science at the 
same time, the programs presented do 
not always meet the immediate needs 
of every teacher. Herein lies a prob- 
lem which only the classroom teacher 
can resolve. Upon him rests the deci- 
sion for program selection and pur- 


Each teacher must decide how 
much the break in the current class 
activity will enrich the classroom work 
and benefit his class. The teacher’s 
purpose in showing the program may 
be one of many. He may see in the 
telétast the possibilities for review of 
material already presented in the 
classroom, for highlighting inter-rela- 
tionships of subject matter with cur- 
rent affairs, for vocational guidance, 
for stimulating an interest in a new 
science unit and for meeting new per- 


» Sonalities. 


A similar concern is expressed by 
teaghers who feel that in their sched- 
ules, already overcrowded with 
“musts,” there is no time for the tele- 
vision program. Here again, the 
teacher is faced with the problem of 
the budgets — time budgets, interest 
budgets, energy budgets. In his efforts 
to realize the objectives of science edu- 
cation, the teacher has found through 
the years that other audio-visual aids 
have helped him to make the most of 
these budgets. Television offers him 
another, a dynamic aid. Can he 
afford to overlook its potentialities? 
“Quo vadis” is as much 
the concern of the pro- 
ducer of the telecast as 
it is of the classroom teacher, 

The producer of the science pro- 
gram for in-school listening must be 
concerned with objectives —the ob- 


Objectives: 
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jectives of science education, as well ag 
the objectives of good production, 

The objectives of education are 
stated clearly in the Fourth-Siath 
Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. They in- 
elude: 

(1) Providing opportunities for 
growth in the functional understand- 
ings of facts. 

(2) Providing for development of 
functional concepts. 

(3) Providing for growth in the 
functional understandings of princi- 
ples. 

(4) Providing opportunity for 
growth in basic skills. 

(5) Providing opportunity for 
growth of skill in the use of elements 
of scientific method. 

(6) Providing for growth in the 
development of scientific attitudes. 

(7) Providing for growth im the 
development of appreciation. — 

(8) Providing for growth im the 
development of interests. 

The criteria noted below which wet 
employed in formulating these objec 
tives apply with equal significance to 
the television program: 

(1) The objectives should be prat 
tical for the classroom teacher. 

(2) ` The objectives should be psy 
chologically sound. 

(3) The objectives should be po% 
sible of attainment under reasonaby 
favorable conditions and to a measi® 
able degree. T 

(4) The objectives should be wi 
versal in a democratie society. Aa 

(5) The objective should indion l 
directly or by clear implication © 
relationship of classroom activity 
desired changes in human behavior. 4 

Production objectives are oe 
cern of the producer of the im a 
listening program, in the planning 


i 
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well as the post-mortem stage of pro 
duction, he asks himself the following 
questions : 

(1) Is the program interesting and 
enjoyable ? 

(2) Is the topic or content and 
yocabulary of the program within the 
understanding of the students for 
whom it is designed ? 

(3) Does the program accomplish 
its purpose ? 

(4) Does the program appeal to 
youngsters ? 

(5) Is the performer in sympathy 
with the students toward whom the 
program is beamed ? 

(6) Is the material presented on 
the program authentic? 

(7) Is the program consistent with 
democratic ideals? 

(8) Did the program help to 
broaden the students’ outlook on sci- 
ence as a social force ? 

(9) Did the program offer oppor- 
tunities and suggestions for individual 
and group activity ? 

(10) Did the program challenge 
the critical thinking of the students? 

$ (11) Was the presentation objec- 
tive? 

(12) Did the program meet the 
needs of the students? 

(18) Was the program paced slow- 
ly enough so that the students could 
follow it with ease? 

(14) Did the program help to ac- 
quaint the adult viewers with the work 
of the schools? 

(15) _ Were the teaching techniques 
used on the program sound and ef- 
fective? : 

(16) Did the program open ave- 
nues of contact between producer and 
Classroom viewers, so that comments 
and suggestions might be exchanged ? 

(17) Did the program introduce 
available community resources that 


might contribute to the viewers’ devel- 
opment and pleasure? : 

(18) Did the program help to in- 
spire an appreciation for scientific 
habits of thought? 

(19) Did the program enrich the 
classroom activities ? 

(20) Did the program help to in- 
spire attitudes, habits and apprecia- 
tions consistent with the objectives of 
science education ? 

(21) Did the program help to 
make the student aware of his respon- 
sibilities as a member of his group-of- 
society ? 

Tt is obvious that no one program 
can meet so great a challenge but in an 
overview of a series of science jele- 
casts should reveal the producer’s con- 
cern and conscious efforts to meet these 
objectives. This is no easy assign- 
ment. Lynn Poole, producer of the © 
popular Johns Hopkins Television Sci- 
ence Review, has noted that the tech- 
niques that have contributed to the 
success of the Science Review are 
Time, Thought, Tempo, Theater, Title 
and Talent. bs 

Effective utilization in any class- 
room of a telecast takes time, thought 

and theater, too, as well 
Utilization: as the: talents of the crea- 


tive teacher, It takes 
time: 
(1) To review scheduled television 
offerings. 


(2) To select programs that meet 
the needs and interests of the students. 

(3) To arrange all the adminis- 
trative details well in advance of the 
telecast. 

(4) To check the physical condi- 
tions of the room so that students may 
view the program under conditions 
that are both comfortable and health- 


ful. 
(8) To check the equipment in ad- 


s 
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vance so that everything is in working 
order for the telecast. 

(6) Tomake time in the classroom 
schedule for a “warm-up” period for 
the students. The physical and men- 
tal readiness of the students is impor- 
tant to the success of the program. 

(7) Tomake sure that the students 
understand the purposes of the pro- 
gram. 

(8) To prepare the students for 
the telecast in preparatory activities 
which may include information about 
the television guest, a recall of inform- 
ation about the subject, questions the 
students hope will be answered. 

It takes thought: 

41) To decide whether a program 
might make a contribution to the stu- 
dents as a review, as an exploratory 
device, as an introduction to a new 
unit of work, as a supplement to cur- 
rent activities. 

(2) To channel the reactions of 
the students into constructive activities 
and attitudes. 

£) To develop habits of critical 
listening, observation and thought. 

(4) To capitalize on the oppor- 
tunities of child study. 

(5) To interpret and evaluate the 
effectiveness of the telecast. 

(6) To share the reactions and 
evaluations of the teacher and of the 
class with the producer. 

And of course, a bit of theater is an 
essential ingredient of all classroom 
fare. Flexibility and variety of ap- 
proach to the telecast and to follow-up 
activities enhance their value to teach- 
er and students alike. 

It is possible that contrary to the ex- 
pectations of the teacher, the reactions 
of the students to this program may be 
“lukewarm.” It is well for the 


teacher to remember that forced inter- ` 


est may create an antagonistic mind 
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set to both the subject matter and the 
medium. 

Some programs may stimulate the 
interest of only a few individuals in 
the group and inspire independent re- 
search. In fact, in some classrooms, 
the television schedule is available to 
the students. The entire group indi- 
cates an interest in some of the pro- 
grams. Individuals who indicate a 
personal interest in others are permit 
ted to view the program of their choice 
and to carry on independent activities 
under the guidance of the teacher. In 
sharing these experiences with the 
group both the student and the class 
are benefited. 

New and shiny as it is, the telecast 
designed for in-school listening has de 
monstrated its dynamic 
potential. The remarks 
of Bill and John who 
were sailing the ocean for the first- 
time might apply to the classroom. tele- 
vision program. Bill and John were 
in mid-ocean. They were out on deck 
leaning on the rail. Everywhere they 
looked they saw water, mountains 0 
water in perpetual motion. Said Bill j 
to John,, “Gee, ain’t it big!” “Hn, 
answered John, “you ain’t seen Ka 
thin’, there’s lots more underneath. 

Time and the combined efforts af 
the great educational team that is && 
perimenting with this newest and mo 
Promising educational tool will fini 
out what’s underneath. f 

To the science teacher, to all teach- 
ers and educators, Governor Earl War 
ren of California issues & challenge? 

“Science has placed at the dispo 
of the people a device the education’ 
potentialities of which appea? to at 
tremendous. It may be that we i] 
coming to grips with the richest mi 
portunity in history, to make avai 
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to every person all the cultural re- 
sources that have been painstakingly 
formed and assembled throughout the 
centuries. If such is the case, then 
the manner in which our generation 
uses such an opportunity—for our- 
selves and for those who will follow us 


— can be a measure of whether we are 
worthy of being the spiritual heart 
of Jefferson, who regarded education 
as ‘the resource most to be relied upon 
for ameliorating the condition, pro- 
moting the virtue and advancing the 
happiness of man.’ ” 
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By KURT R. SCHOENOFF 
Superintendent of Schools, Sauk County, Wisconsin 


VISITOR to any school in 
Sauk County, Wisconsin 
would see and hear evidence 
of the use of newspapers, 

“We are having an election this 
afternoon,” said a farm boy as he ran 
to play ball. “I know how I am going 
to vote,” said Sue Anthony, “but I’m 
not going to tell.” Maybe they voted 
like their parents or perhaps it was the 
newspapers that influenced them. For 
a period of six weeks previous to the 
election the seventh and eighth grade 
pupils of Harrisburg School read every 

article they could find on the candi- 
dates, listened to the radio, visited the 
polling places, studied about the quali- 
fications of a voter, and even went so 
afar as to duplicate a polling place in 
the school room. This election really 
meamsomething. They knew what it 
was all about. The newspaper pro- 
vided the information and motivation. 

In another school the children in the 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
were putting on a dramatization of the 
United Nations. The parents were 
invited to listen. It is true that the 
spectators didn’t have a set of ear 
phones to hear the plea given by a girl 
representing Arabia but they didn’t 
need one as she was speaking in Eng- 
lish, Every article found in the paper 
on the U.N. was read and kept for fu- 
ture reference. Tape recordings, 
movies, film strips, posters, charts, and 
books were used to obtain all the in- 
formation possible to put on the de- 
monstration and at the same time, gain 
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an insight as to the value of this or 
ganization. 

In still another school a papier 
maché model of a highway was being 
constructed to try and figure out how 
the slaughter on our highways could be 
eliminated, In’an editorial the pupils 
read that over 37,000 people were 
killed in 1952 and something just 
ought to be done. Highway police 
were called in to talk to the class on 
safety measures. Field trips were 
made to study road signs and visit 
areas where accidents had occurred. 


A large scrapbook of clippings relating _ 


to all accidents in the vicinity was kept 
as a class project. A spot map was 
also made. Students analyzed each ac- 
cident from the standpoint of preven: 
tion. 

These projects growing out of the 
newspaper in the classroom provided 2 
natural situation for the development 
of attitudes. While it is difficult to 


measure growth in dependability, 0 


operation, open mindedness, sharing; 
ete. changes were observed and 1% 
ported. For example, while every Pu 


pil had copies of textbooks there were 


only a few copies of newspapers Er 
able. Cooperative planning and shal 
ing were necessary in order that every 


member of the class would have an oP 


portunity to use the paper. 
Need for Study of the Newspaper 


In urban and rural America the 


e most vital me 


i th 
newspaper is one of wise 


dia for the promulgation of kn 


How zhe Teachers of Sauk County Used © | 
the Newspaper as a Tool of Learning — 
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and it is also a potent factor in formul- 
ating public opinion. 

Tt is because of, and as a result of, 
public opinion that many of our major 
policies and local, state and national 
issues are instituted and put into ac- 
tion. . Intelligent reading of news- 
papers will prevent the growth of an 
irresponsible, undependable press. 

It is our job as educators to teach 
the youth of today how to read the 
papers critically. 

In the United States the business of 
communicating news is an enormous 
enterprise. There are approximately 
9000 daily newspapers and over 500 
Sunday newspapers, with a combined 
circulation of over 52 million copies. 
In addition, more than 10,000 news- 
papers are published weekly or semi- 
weekly. To this giant network add 
some 1400 periodical magazines — 
many of them news magazines — with 
a combined circulation of about 140 
million copies. 

Because the newspaper does play a 
major part in everyday living and be- 
cause many teachers are not cognizant 
of the value of the newspaper in the 
classroom, a program of action was in- 
stituted in Sauk County to make better 
use of this easily available tool of learn- 
ing. j 

A leading paper in Wisconsin, The 
Milwaukee Journal, provided each ru- 
ral and multiple room school (118) 
with a daily paper, including the Sun- 
day edition; other papers were used in 
addition, Announcements as to plans 
for conducting the experiment were 
made at the Fall Teachers Meeting. 
nes decided by Superintent-Teacher 

anning that the most effective ap- 
proach was to set-up teacher work- 
ae The first workshops to be held 
= October, the second to be held in 

ovember and the third to be held in 


April, —a total of 36 workshops. The 
purpose of the first was to plan, the 
second to exchange ideas and the third 
to evaluate. Approximately 175 ele- 
mentary teachers participated in the 
program, 

Workshop for Preliminary Planning 


Reasons for reading the paper, 
factors that alter the news, habits that 
are important to acquire, and stand- 
ards for judgement of a newspaper 
were cooperatively discussed at the first 
series of workshops. The assumption 
that children are no longer just 
“school pupils,” but junior citizens and 
as such they must have current source 
materials that touch the life of their 
communities, their state and the na- 
tion was accepted by the group. It 
was hoped that as a result of the news- 
paper experiment the boys and girls 
of Sauk County would realize an opti- 
mum fusion of the four major objec- 
tives of education: Self Realization, 
Human Realtionship, Economic Effi-e 
ciency, and Civic Responsibility. 

Exchange of Ideas 

At the second series of workshops 
the teachers enthusiastically told about 
projects that were being carried on in 
their schools. 

They indicated that in carrying out 
the projects it was necessary to teach 
the art of interpreting graphics, use 
of special terminology, and word us- 
age. The skills of communication 
reading, writing, speaking and listen- 
ing took on new meaning because pu- 
pils had a rich background of informa- 
tion from which to draw. It was more 


‘interesting for the pupils to discuss 


and write about the siege of Korea in 
1953 than the siege of Troy in 1200 
B. ©. Other skills were needed in 
locating places on maps and globes, 
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evaluating radio news reports and 
headlines. Pupils learned how to 
select and organize materials which 
were put in scrapbooks and files for 
ready reference and for future use. 
While the newspaper provided many 
opportunities for group work there was 
also provision for individual initiative. 

In the discussion teachers pointed 
out that the newspaper provided source 
material in all areas of the curriculum. 
For example, in the field of science, 
pupils found accounts of the latest sci- 
ence discoveries, many of which were 
pictorially illustrated. 

There are many craft ideas in the 
newspaper which appeal to pupils of 
different ages and abilities. While 
articles may be copied there is provi- 
sion for initiative in the selection of 
mediums to be used as well as in the 

interpretation of the idea. 

The average person may think that 
the newspaper has little value in the 
primary grades. Primary teachers, 

ehowever, have discovered that it can be 
a useful tool. Long before children 
can ftually read the daily paper they 
see pictures which arouse their curios- 
ity. In school they have an opportun- 
ity to show their pictures, talk about 
them and have the teacher read the cap- 
tions or items. After discussing the 
pictures and stories in the newspaper 
they make up their own stories in the 
form of reading charts. 

In a unit of work on “telling time” 
primary pupils use pictures and facts 
from the newspaper to show use of 
number concepts in real life situations. 
The newspaper contains much mater- 
ial which, if properly handled, can 
make arithmetic meaningful. 


Evaluation 


At the third series of workshops the 
teachers discussed this general prob- 
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lem: Was the newspaper an effectiye 
tool in the learning experience of chil- 
dren in my school? If so, How? Why? 
Where? When? 


To help teachers organize their 
thinking questions such as the follow- 
ing were asked: 

1. Did the newspaper supplement 
the textbook and other materials in the 
school ? 

2. Did it serve a special and 
unique purpose all its own or is there 
another tool that could be used more 
effectively ? 

3. Did it stimulate pupils to make 
more effective use of other aids in 
learning? (Maps, films, excursions, 
ete.) 

4. Did it make provision for indi- 
vidual differences? 

5. Was it useful in developing cer- 
tain skills? 

6. Were the activities growing out 
of the newspaper correlated with the 
regular curriculum ? 

7. How did you, as teacher, grow 
in-service as a result of the use of the 
newspaper in your school? = 

8. Do you plan to have a daily 
and weekly paper in your school next 
year? om 

These, were the points upon which 
there was general agreement. - News- 
papers: : 

1. Provide vicarious ee 
which make learning more smeaningh : 

2. Bring the textbook up-to-date 
through daily addition of new mater 
ials. 

3. Provide material to meet ie 
needs and interest of pupils with d 
ferent abilities. 

4. Provide a rich background fot 
oral and written expression. ee 

5. Develop study skills such 
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organizing, scanning, interviewing, 
comparing, contrasting, selecting, eval- 
uating, ete. 

6. Stimulate more effective use of 
other tools; radio, tackboard, maps, 
globes, charts, posters, references, film 
strips, films, textbooks, ete. 

7. May create natural situations 
which promote the development of atti- 
tudes such as sharing, tolerance, good 
sportsmanship, ete. 


Pupils also had an opportunity to 
express in writing their reaction to 
the use of the newspaper in the class- 
room, Over 100 letters were received. 
The following is a typical example: 

“In our school we studied from the 
paper each day. We each selected a 
topic that we were interested in and 
made a scrapbook from newspaper 
clippings. We sometimes wrote com- 
positions about topics pertaining ‘to 
the subject we were interested in. We 
drew pictures and diagrams whenever 
possible. We also had discussions 
after radio programs about what we 
had read in the paper. 

We think we have benefited by the 
paper in these ways: 


1... We understand world affairs 
more thoroughly than we did before. 


2. We learned to use reference 
books to get more information about 
newspaper articles. 

3. We learned of preventions, 
cures and care of diseases. 

‘4, We found out how important 
cooperation is. 

5. We learned how to arrange and 
organize our scrapbook attractively. 

6. We learned about good citizen- 
ship of Americans. 

7. We learned to read more than 
just pictures, 

8. We learned that some papers 
vary in their ideas. 

9. You should have more than one 
paper in the school, because you should 
not base your opinion on one, paper 
only, 

Everyone in our school has bene- 


fited from the paper. We would like 
very much to have it again next year. i 


Conclusion 


The experiment in Sauk County 
showed that the newspaper is a valt- 
able tool of learning, and should be in- 
cluded among the materials tobe pro- 
vided for use in the classroom. As 
one teacher remarked, “How did we 
ever get along without a daily news- 
paper in previous years.” 
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The Humanities, the Mass M 
and the High School 


By PATRICK D. HAZARD 
East Lansing (Mich.) High School 


E MIGHT as well face it. 

The mass age is here. As- 

sembly lines, stadiums, the 
communication wonders of TV, radio, 
and film—these are the symbols of 
our culture: a mass culture, for better 
or worse. At least my wife’s strategy 
of refusing to buy a TV set didn’t 
work.» My son sees Captain Video at 
the neighbors anyway and zooms to 
the dinner table nightly to refuel for 
is flight into space. And I tell my- 
self now that I should have known bet- 
ter. You just can’t stave off the com- 
munications revolution, nor industrial- 
ization nor atomic energy, by burrow- 
fhg deeper into the collected works of 
T. S. Eliot. It is insufficient to dream 
about garden-belt cities, peaceful uses 
of atomic energy, or an omnipresent 
“Omnibus” on TV ; it is insufficient to 
dread the thought of grimy steel towns, 
more Hiroshimas, or Uncle Miltie. 
Drawing on the powerful resources of 
the humanities, we must use intelli- 
gence, imagination, and patience to 
make what we dread more like what 
we dream. In short, as specialists in 
the humanities, we must stop talking 
about the mass climate of American 
civilization, and do something about it. 
By now we are all familiar with the 
cultural paradox of our times. Radio 
makes it possible to beam the best into 
everyman’s parlor — but the best is too 
often the tail on a kite of soap operas 
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and murder mysteries. TV’ 
could add sense to sight and 
the nation’s living room; 
Arthur Godfrey would move 
give someone else a chance at 
ture tube. Films can cong 
and time for drama and 
though now time is usually me 
by the blast of six-shooters and 
by bosoms. The rotary press 
the world with sense or with n 
At first sight, this outlook is 
bleak one. But the theme of 
per is optimism, an optimism 
and tempered by, observation, 

Mass communication techni 
tify optimism, because th 
available to all the classics of th 
and present. Anyone who | 
can own copies of the great 
through inexpensive editio; 
Harper’s Modern Classics, Ti 
ern Library, and Regnery an 
hart paperbounds. Doubleda 
cent venture, Anchor Books, 
tempt to reprint outstanding 
novels, philosophy, history, 4 
cism. The paperback publis 
recently made a field day for 
of contemporary literature 
printing of Discovery qd 
Voices: American Writing 
(2), Stories of Sudden T 
Stories in the Modern Mam 
Fifty Great Short Stories ( 
Hundred Modern Poems 
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three volumes of the semi-annual, New 
World Writing (6). The publication 
of these volumes of quality writing 
marks a new confidence in the taste of 
the American reader. In the words of 
the editor of Discovery, these experi- 
ments aim to give mass distribution to 
literature “of a kind hitherto excluded 
from general circulation because of the 
low esteem in which the American 
reader has been held.” It ought to be 
mentioned here that some of the best 
short fiction being written in America 
is published in the women’s fashion 
magazines like Mademoiselle and 
Harper’s Bazaar. Life duplicated the 
feat of publishing Hemingway’s Old 
Man and the Sea, with the publication 
in July, 1953 of James Michener’s 
The Bridges at Toko-Ri. There is 
more quality at the corner drug store 
nowadays than even the conscientious 
reader can consume. 

The visual arts also benefit from 
techniques of mass production and dis- 
tribution. For example, within the 
last year, Life has published features 
on Ingres, Tamayo, Rouault, and many 
others. Each week Time prints a color 
reproduction with explanatory text. 
Art News and The American Artist 
are special journals that make color re- 
productions available. The recent 
paperback, Seven Arts, (2) is a collec- 
tion of original essays which provide 

an exciting opportunity to read valu- 
able and provocative articles by the 
foremost leaders in the world of paint- 
ing, sculpture, music, literature, dance, 
ae and architecture.” This paper- 
contains forty-eight pages of black 

and white reproductions of sculpture, 
eae photography, and paint- 
eae conscious, and highly suc- 
cesstul, popularization of classic paint- 
ings is the Metropolitan Miniature (7) 


series. Each volume in the series con- 
tains twenty-four post card size repro- 
ductions to be mounted in an album 
with text. For each six volumes, the 
subscriber receives an attractive file, © 
Recent themes include “Children in 
Art,” “Six Centuries of Flower Paint- 
ing,” “Three American Water Color- 
ists,” “Goya,” “Great European’ Por- 
traits,’ “The Story of Christ,” and 
“Japanese Prints.” Art Treasures of 
the World (8) recently launched an 
even more ambitious program. Here 
the formula of distribution is a port- 
folio of sixteen color reproductions 
each mounted on 11” x 15” matting 
paper ready for framing. An eminent 
critic has described the qualitygof re- 
production as “miraculous.” Van 
Gogh, Rembrandt, Picasso, Madiglia- 
ni, Cezanne, Gauguin, El Greco, Toys 
louse, Lautree and others are sched- 
uled for publication in this new ven- 
ture. Added features are analyses of 
each painting and a separate “Art Ap- 
preciation Course” prepared by an oul 
standing art educator. The Likgary of 
Great Painters (9) contains ten 8" x 
40” color reproductions, numerous 
black and whites, and descriptive text. 
Most recent additions to this series are 
Rembrandt, Botticelli, and Flower 
Painting. Pocket Books thas also pub- 
lished art books that deserve a wide 
audience. Famous French Painters, 
Pocket Book of Great Drawings, Pock- 
et Book of Old Masters, Famous Art- 
ists and Their Models, Gods and God- 
esses in Art and Legend, Pocket Book 
of Greek Art, and Pocket History of 
American Painting, are titles in print. 
Tecnics have also aided music. Ra- 
dio and mass produced recordings are 
at least partly responsible for the sur- 


prising maturity of American taste 1m 
music, The great interest in classical 


music has been used as an argument 
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that Americans, if given the chance, 
will support the best in all the arts. A 
class discussion of the schedule of the 
local radio station might over a period 
- of time make more students aware of 
the opportunities of listening to serious 
music, The same is true of records. 
The Varsity and Royale labels are just 
two that distribute LP classical music 
at fantastically low prices. Several 
New York mail order houses (10) also 
sell records at considerable savings. 
The American Recording Society dis- 
tributes the best in American music, 
book of the month club style. For 
appetites whetted by exposure to clas- 
sical music, a paperback, Aaron Cop- 
land’sy What to Listen For in Music 
(6), could provide deeper insight. In- 
deed, in literature, in art, in music, 
ye are faced with an embarrassment 
of riches. Potentially all can partici- 
pate in a culture, which, for reasons of 
limited leisure and income, was pre- 
viously limited to an elite. The 
féacher in mass education can help 
make this potential audience a real one. 
Strategies of cooperation in building 
mass audiences for distributors of clas- 
sic art are limited only by the resource- 
fulness of individual teachers. Iron- 
` ically, supply outruns demand. 

For the fact of the matter is that 
while what we can bring to the average 
American is limitless, what he wants 
is often very limited. Between the 
idea and the reality falls the shadow 
of mass culture. Edgar Guest crowds 
out Wordsworth; Cecil B. DeMille is 
preferred to Shakespeare; Johnny Ray 
outshouts even Beethoven. Can we, in 
a word, be optimistic about weaning a 
mass audience from mass culture? 
This, at any rate, is the way the prob- 
lem is usually stated. I would like 
to suggest that this is a wrong way 
of stating the problem. More people, 
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numerically, enjoy Shakespeace than 
ever before. The same is even more 
true of great art and music. But our 
mass culture has produced people with 
little contact with these great works of 
art. To say that they do not appreci- 
ate some art, however, is a great mis- 
take. Their arts are those of film, ra- 
dio, TV, mass print and other products 
of a technological society. I feel that 
we ought to teach them to appreciate 
and desire the best in the popular arts, 
Raising the level of taste in the popu 
lar arts couldn’t help but increase in 
the process, audiences for classical eul- 
ture. Before we succumb to despair 
about the future prospects of classical 
art, let us consider this possibility fur- 
ther. 

The movies are one of the great art 
forms of the twentieth century, yet less 
than fifty colleges offer courses in the 
appreciation of films. And the movies 
don’t deserve such a cold shoulder. 
Hollywood, which we have come to re 
gard with a fishy eye, has recently pro- 
duced Come Back Little Sheba, High 
Noon, Detective Story, Streetcar 
Named Desire, Death of a Salesman, 
and the brilliant cartoons of Stephen 
Bosustow’s UPA. Even double fes- 
tures are no longer suspect, when The 
Bride Conies to Yellow Sky and The 
Secret Sharer form a twin bill. What 
would happen to the level of popular 
taste, if high school students saw am 
criticized films of this quality. , Films 
in Review (11) and the movie eriti 
cism in Time, Newsweek, Saturday 
Review, The New Yorker and the bet- 
ter newspapers provide the teacher 
with models for developing standards. 

The same is true of radio and 
These magazines also commen 
their current fare weekly (13). 
Journal of the Association for Bduce 
tion by Radio (12) is another source 
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that the teacher could use in guiding 
the listening and viewing of his stu- 
dents. Frequent class discussions of 
these popular arts are a natural for 
developing standards in art, for the 
students have experience in these pop- 
ular arts that they can easily share. 
‘And learning to tell the difference be- 
tween the excellent and mediocre, the 
challenging and the slick, in popular 
art develops standards that prepare the 
more mature for participation in clas- 
sical culture. 

Another phase of common experi- 
ence that could help raise the level of 
popular taste, if openly discussed and 
evaluated in class, is art found in the 
products of mass technology. Clothes, 
houses and their furnishings, quality 
packaging and advertising (of which 
there is a heartening increase), cars— 
all these appurtenances of everyday 
living provide the average American 


- with a basis in experience for develop- 


ing taste. For example, in Minnea- 
polis for some years now, the Walker 
Art Center (14) has featured an 
everyday art gallery, because, in the 
opinion of one of their supporters, 


“. : . aj 
for the ordinary housewife, it is more, 


important that she be able to recognize 
beauty and usefulness in ac well de- 
signed pressure cooker than that she be 
able to identify a Van Gogh.” Per- 
haps our high school programs in the 
humanities suffer from too highbrow a 
concept of art. If we would broaden 
art to include’ well made articles of use 
in contemporary living, we would find 
that our students have a rich basis of 
experience in the arts. But as yet 
that experience is uncritical. 
_ To see what I mean, pick up a mass 
circulation magazine and look at the 
The better ads — Braniff air- 
e, Continental Can, DeBeers Dia- 


monds — are, of course, quality art in 
themselves. The student certainly 
should have an opportunity to learn in 
school how to recognize and appreciate 
this quality. But especially look at 
the ads for durable consumer goods, 
clothes, and other articles of use. Here 
is a museum, actually, of contempor- 
ary living. Expert craftsmanship and 
design, exciting color, and the promise 
of function are abundantly evident. Tt - 
is ironic that we have been anxious 
that our students be aware of the art 
riches of previous ages, and yet have 
seldom given a thought to making them 
sensitive to the brilliant panorama of 
contemporary design. Even more rich 
as recorders and formers of popular 
taste are the magazines devoted to 
graceful living. Just to refresh my 
memory, I recently surveyed the town, 
library and a corner drug store for 
magazines of this sort. Here are some 
of the magazines that I found lavish 
reporters of the very best in contempor- 
ary architecture, interior decoration, 
and related arts: House and Gaden: 
A Guide to the Arts of Living, House ` 
Beautiful: The Magazine Dedicated to 
the Business of Better Living, House 
and Home, Better Homes and Gardens 
and Good Housekeeping. Each of the 
supermarket chains sells a monthly 
magazine which counsels the American 
in better living. Indeed the enormous 
vogue of these self-help manuals in 
the useful arts is a clue to the teacher 
of the humanities. They indicate ‘a 
desire to know and appreciate the best. 
This desire could be a powerful stimul- 
as if directed, by the imaginative 
teacher, toward the total program 1m 
the humanities. 

The writer’s reasons for optimism 
are perhaps now apparent. Mass pro- 
duction and distribution make classical 
art potentially available to all. All 
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Americans now have sufficient money 
and leisure to participate in some 
forms of classical culture. This great 
potential in the humanities is due to 
the social and economic changes of 
mass technology. Also, within the 
popular culture of TV, radio, film, and 
mass print there are hopeful signs of 
maturity. Perhaps I have suggested, 
the best strategy for increasing an 
audience for the classics is to empha- 
size and publicize quality wherever it 
appears in popular art. Let me use a 
musical example. If Igor Stravinsky 
has been impressed enough by progres- 
sive jazz to write music for Woody 
Herman’s dance band, then we high 
school teachers might well let our stu- 
dents discuss Stan Kenton, Dizzy Gil- 
lespie, and other innovators, By 
bringing popular art under serious 
classroom discussion, both popular art 
and the classics ultimately will benefit. 
For what is trivial in popular art is 
thereby distinguished from what is 

valid artistically. And demonstrating 
that popular art has its limitations, 
the f€acher is in an excellent position 
to broaden the student’s horizons to 
include the classics. By giving Stan 
Kenton his limited say, we may more 
easily explain the significance of 
Beethoven and Debussy. It is a com- 
monplace in pedagogical theory that 
you start at the level of maturity and 
understanding of the student. It is 
curious that few have seen that the 
corollary for the humanities must be 
to start with popular culture. 

For since the high school too is a 
mass media, its culture (in the broad- 
est sense) is inevitably a popular cul- 
ture. But because it is a mass media, 
because it shares with TV, radio, film, 
and mass print a mass audience, it is 
in a position to raise the popular taste, 
The school can do this by developing 
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an appreciation for the best in popular 
art and a curiosity about the classics, 
Indeed we can be heartened by the fact 
that in the modern American high 
school (and increasingly in colleges) 
we have a countervailing force to the 
economic tendencies of the mass media 
to the slick, the sentimental, and the 
sensational. But the school will bea 
countervailing force only if we overt 
ly try to develop taste for the best in 
popular art. This is why I feel we 
do the humanities a grave disservice 
if we either ignore popular culture, or, 
worse still, show it nothing but scorn. 
Tn conclusion, this discussion may 
be served by making explicit several 
assumptions. To meet the challenge 
of popular culture, we must broaden 
the concept of the humanities as taught 
in the high school. Literature has 
been the humanities in the high school, 
but for purely accidental reasons. 


Cheap printing preceded color repro- . 


duction and recordings, so that at first 
in mass education, only fiction, poetty; 
and drama were readily available 
These conditions no longer exist. New 
painting, music, and the minor arts 
are equally available. This is not the 
only change needed, however, in our 
concept of the humanities. The very 
technology that has made the great 
classics in all the arts accessible to 5 
has also fostered unique art forms: 
TY, radio, journalism, and mass Pr 
duced consumer goods. The tradi- 
tional role of the humanities is to 1 
troduce the student to the art of iH 
society. Therefore the humanities, 
feel, ought to consider their ma p 
as that of sensitizing their studeni 
the best in this popular culture, 2 i 
whenever possible, showing the T 
vance of this quality to the great om 
sical tradition. 


{ 
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The high school teacher then, the 
manager of a mass media, has a new 
challenge. If he can raise the level of 
taste in popular art, he will not only 
reinforce mature tendencies in the pop- 
ular culture, but he will also necessar- 
ily develop larger audiences for the 
classics: Shakespeare, Faukner, Bee- 
thoven, what have you. By deempha- 
sizing the classics, except for the most 
mature, and by concentrating on the 
popular arts, we will, I feel, do great- 
est justice to both the classics and pop- 
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ular art. Once again, let me say, our 
problem is an embrassment of riches. 
Supply, both in the classics and the bet- 
ter popular art, outruns demand. Will 
the teacher of the humanities help to 
create the demand for a supply our ma- 
chinery has made possible? Whether 
America’s new frontiers of leisure will 
be filled with opiates or sources of com- 
munity strength depends in large meas- 
ure on how effective we make our most 
valuable mass media — the American 
high school. 
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How Schools Can Teach Discrimination 
Through Audio-Visual Analysis 


By KENNETH V. LOTTICK 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon 


FEW months ago Moscow 
A printed a photograph identify- 
ing Gov. Thomas Dewey as “a 
known anti-religious leader.” This 
caption, of course, was a lie but the 
photo was not faked. The devilment 
inherent in such a situation (and the 
same technique has been used in Amer- 
ican elections) suggests the necessity 
for a positive approach to the develop- 
ment of critical attitudes toward pro- 
paganda and the attempt to mold pub- 
lic opinion through the audio-visual 
«p sensations. 

In the case cited the solution was 
simple. The Russian propagandists 
had secured a picture made when 

y Dewey visited the West Coast during 
the 1948 presidential campaign. He 
had gpeen photographed when being 
greeted by the “Cavemen” of Grants 
Pass, Oregon. Indeed he was so re- 
ceived. In this western municipality, 
home of a group of imaginative and 
enterprising young men who choose to 
play such a role in serio-comic identi- 
fication of their area of the state, this 
ceremony is customary. The “Cave- 
men” also participate, much to the 
amusement and enjoyment of the 
crowd, in Portland’s Festival of the 
Roses. 

Dressed in prehistorie clothing and 
flourishing jawbones the cohort pre- 
sents an awesome as well as a rib-tickl- 
ing appearance. While all of this is 
in the best American Chamber of Com- 
merce tradition, the Russians saw the 


performance differently. In fact quite 
a bit differently. Their comments, 
designed for the proletariat, read: 

“In the U. S. the power of the 
church is synonymous with the power 
of Wall Street; the down-trodden 
masses are forced to sustain the 
wealthy priests and hierarchy in king- 
ly splendor while they themselves are 
forced to scrape the garbage pails be 
hind the churches . . . 

Recently a group of peasants have 
formed a new organization to return to 
the old, pre-church days. They say 
that return to the prehistorie era is 
better than the present conditions . . « 

This caveman organization is mak- 
ing him (Dewey) an honorary mem 
ber... 

While the group’s anti-religious cam- 
paign is noteworthy, their appearance 
can only bear out the savage and bat 
baric character of the Americans 98% 
whole.” 

How many we 


re fooled by all this 


probably never will be known. How 
ever, pictures, photographs, i 


all other audio and visual me 
such opportunities for misrepresent 
tion and/or exaggeration whether n 
played in Moscow or on Main Street, 
Tt is time to foster the development © 
attitudes of discrimination as they 1% 
late to the audio-visual impression 
which assail us on every side. Onia 
judgment is necessary for the Pi 
utilization of television, radio, the ae 
tent and continuity of photoplays 
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strips, photographs and all other such 
sensory media. Moreover, such a judg- 
ment may not be gained automatically 
but must arise out of a process of using 
discrimination standards and behaving 
critically. 

This necessity for the creation of 
individual judgments was noted by 
Plato more than 2000 years ago. His 
“cavemen,” it will be recalled, were 
hardly of the frolicsome type of those 
of Grants Pass, Oregon. Chained in 
some subterranean cavern, their minds 
were attuned only to their shadows on 
the wall. Indeed, such was the at- 
tachment to these idols that anyone at- 
tempting to dissuade them of their 
errors was promptly put to death. 

Nevertheless, it is not necessary to 
go back to Plato or even to point in 
derision to the Russians. Within the 
past few months certain American- 
distributed films have offered as terri- 
fying examples. One of the most 
glaring of these was The Desert Fox. 
This film, while openly perverting his- 
tory, was the most sinister in that it 
attacked what standards of discrimina- 
tion have been developed in theatre 
audiences up till now. It combined in 
unholy matrimony good documentary 
materials with pretended semi-docu- 
mentary sequences which served to tie 
the “story” together. Thus, although 
individual shots may have represented 
some sort of truth, the result was utter- 
ly fantastic. It was, moreover, even 
more diabolical than the usual jumbl- 
Ing of Hollywood history in that the 
Sages offered only innocent 
e is for such reasons, especially, 

nat a course, or exercises in, audio- 
oe discrimination ought to be of- 
aie Otherwise we may become as 
fa 3 ee oats or Moscow’s pro- 
. Such study preferably should 
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be offered on the secondary school level 
but certainly in the general education 
courses of the lower college. 

The very reasons why Desert Fox or 
any other of the same breed, although 
good “escapist” feature stuff, can be 
totally and unequivocally pad are the 
same in reverse to those which make 
mandatory courses in auditory and vis- 
ual discrimination. First, Desert Fox 
audiences “educated” to appreciate and 
place dependability on the document- 
ary film received a rude shock as they 
witnessed the perversion of the tech- 
nique and even actual materials filmed 
in World War II. Many may not 
even then have realized how they were 
being duped. This was not the case, 
for instance, in The House on 2nd 
Street, a frank psuedo-documentary. 
Realism here was used as a tool — 3, 
dramatic one it is true — but the audi- 
ence recognized this touch and were 
not fooled by it. 

Thus, Desert Fou, our example, at- 
tacked the standards built up since the® 
advent of the documentary film — in 
fact since the birth of the film industry 
itself; viewers had learned to accept 
certain combinations of material and 
sequence as “true,” some as spurious, 
and others as having only entertain- 
ment value. While there was no pos 
sibility of the crowds viewing Desert 
Fox falling into the panic of Orson 
Welles’ victims of 1938, there is a par 
rallel. Men from Mars were credible 
that October night because the pre- 
sentation was couched in the manner 
through which people were accustomed 
to receive their “truth.” Naturally, 
they acted accordingly. 4 

But on to a second conclusion, which 
js even more devilish than one based 
on the standards alone. While tech- 
nique and method are violently as- 
saulted in the first instance, there 18 
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also the question of ideology. Oppor- 
tunities within the audio-visual field 
for attitude building and opinion form- 
ing or for the production of action 
based on these vectors have already 
been suggested. Such a conclusion is 
too well known to be a subject for 
argument. 

However, in Desert Fox we were 
asked to accept as true what patently 
was not; one of Hitler’s “great lies.” 
Yet this writer cannot completely con- 
demn only one film for this. It may 
pe, nevertheless, the beginning of a ey- 
cle, and truth will be the eventual cas- 
ualty. That such a blunting of the 
opportunity for discernment will work 
havoe with the tools of education goes 
without saying. It can even reduce 
the level of American thought to that 
of a proletariat or of Plato’s cave- 

“dwellers. 

Such an eventuality cannot but 
mean the death of all critical judg- 
ment and quite possibly the stereotyp- 

®ing, although abandonment in such a 
contingency would be preferable, of 
radio and visual images for classroom 
or for public use. Thus, the develop- 
ment of such critical functions as those 
alluded to earlier cannot but be agreed 
to. Such training may well become 
the salvation of the republic. 

Yet there are some who would not 
agree with our thesis. “H. H.”, pre- 
sumably Henry Hart, Editor, Films in 
Review has this to say about Desert 
Fox and its ideological message: 

“History abounds with instances of 
a defeated enemy becoming the victor’s 
darling the moment he has been de- 
feated, and of an ally in a victory 
thereupon becoming the new enemy. 
Such. switches never confuse the know- 

ing who engineer them. But they do 
confuse honest men; intellectuals, and 

the masses — until the new propagan- 
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da disintegrates the old delusions and 
systemizes the new ones.” (October, 
1951, pp. 49-50). 

The threat to truth implied here by 
“H. H.” should be readily apparent to 
all who are engaged in education or 
attitude-building activities. 

Now to suggest the beginning of a 
method of teaching discrimination in 
the classroom. Quite pertinent to the 
future of class activity in this direction 
is the news that Films, Incorporated 
(Encyclopedia Britannica) is embark- 
ing on a program designed to bring 
feature films of merit to the classroom, 
That there are great possibilities here, 
although the motion picture represents 
only one of the media around which 
standards of judgment must be built, 
is undeniable. Bringing feature films 
to the classroom can surpass the use of 
“educational” films for the purposes 
indicated for several reasons. Com- 
mercial producers have unlimited 
funds; they can command the best re- 
search ; they can take years in produc- 
tion if necessary. Under wise teachers 
classes can view How Green Was My 
Valley, a great drama of despair and 
hope in the Welsh coal fields, and Dick- 
ens’ Tale of Two Cities, an epic of 
“Jiberty” run riot in the French revolu- 
tion. Anachronisms and exaggerationg 
will be detected and their presence may 
even enhance the quality of the disi 
cussion — which can lead to the devel- 
opment of standards, values, and ori 
tical reactions for use in other situa 
tions and for adult life. : 

Motives and facets of personality; 
e. g., in Disraeli or Conquest (the z 
and fall of Napoleon Bonaparte) WE 
be explored and understood. And this 
will not be too difficult if the conven 
tions and practices that have been T 
rived at by producers over 2 period 0 
years can be maintained. These have 
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heen apperceived and accepted by cine- 
ma goers during the last half century. 
They have begun to reflect the worth of 
a code and the quality of a tradition. 
Tt is hard to see how Desert Fox, with 
its flouting of this heritage, can fit into 
this framework. Nevertheless, could 
it be shown as a terrifying example of 
the insidiousness of propaganda ?— 
that is, of course, after standards had 
been properly developed in the videors. 

Dr. William Lewin, editor of the 
Audio-Visual Guide, in a letter to the 
writer, recently wrote: 

‘What we need is a rather compre- 
hensive attack on the whole movie 
problem (and I am sure that he in- 
cluded in this thinking radio and tele- 
vision as well), including the respon- 
sibility of the schools for doing a con- 
structive job. As Dr. Johnson pointed 
out in the 18th century, the laws of 
drama are given by its patrons. It is 
hard for Hollywood (or any purveyor 
of audio-visual sensory materials) to 
rise above the level of its audience, 
even though some people in the studios 
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are well able to provide superior films 
(or recordings. )”” 

Both Dr. Lewin and this author feel 
that there is an immediate need for the 
teaching of film (and other sensory me- 
dia) discrimination in schools and 
colleges. It is all part of the growing 
problem of teaching critical apprecia- 
tion of mass communication. Lewin 
has written a series of photoplay study 
guides which can be had for as little 
as ten or fifteen cents each ; this writer 
hopes to bring the problem closer out 
into the spotlight for a more thorough 
discussion of ways and means for ac- 
complishing an essential objective. 

The danger inherent in misappro- 
priation of the truth under the guise of 
“information” or “history” in a civil- 
ization so dependent upon mass com- 
munication as the American is both ap, 
palling and sobering. Let the schools 
accept this their new duty with a will- 
ingness to pioneer and experiment to 
the end that a new generation with 
more critical standards than that of® 
the older and more gullible ope has 3 
been raised up. ii 
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Notes on the Opaque Projector, 
Mass Media, and Group Technic 


By WILLIAM BAKER 


Director, Writing Improvement Service i 
Michigan State College, East Lansing j 


N TEACHING students to evalu- 
ate magazines and newspapers, 
some members of the Communica- 

tion Skills Department at Michigan 
State College have found an instruc- 
tional device which might prove valu- 
able to other teachers of communica- 
tion; it is the opaque projector. 

Actually, this machine is helpful in 

teaclting four of the skills of commun- 
ication: reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening. An article on the ef- 
®fectiveness of the opaque projector in 
teaching writing, by Dr. Donald J. 
Lloyd, appeared in the American 
Scholar (Summer, 1952), and an ar- 
aticle on the use of the projector to 
teach the four communication skills, 
by tl author, appeared in the Basic 
College Newsletter (Michigan State 
College, January, 1953). The pres- 
ent article will consider the machine as 
an aid in presenting material from 
newspapers and magazines, 

The opaque projector is a rela- 
tively simple machine that is easy to 
use in the classroom. By a series of 
lights and mirrors it projects a magni- 
fied image on a wall or screen of any- 
thing that is placed in the “jaw” of 
the instrument. Although it is sim- 
ple to operate after a trial session or 
two, there are drawbacks to using the 
projector that might as well be ad- 
mitted at the beginning. The students 

„are unable to take notes in a room 
darkened with special ‘‘black out” 
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shades, and they suffer the el 
heat and poor ventilation f 
strong lights of the machine 
closed windows. Furthermore, 
teachers have difficulty with 
chine itself. The “jaw” s 
sticks upside down. It is eas; 
derstand why the novice loses 
posure, turns on the li c 
devilish devices and the Machi 
in general, and reverts to hi 
and true” lecture methods. Bul 
the teacher becomes proficient as 
jectionist, the advantages of usit 
instrument far outweight the 
vantages, and the author speaks: 
the experience of weekly sessi 
the projector in a dozen or so 
classrooms over a number of yi 

The projector can be a sensi 
flexible instructional device. A 
of material can be presented: 
terial which the text or syllabu 
not provide: pictures, grap! 
grams, cartoons, newspaper 
sheets from a workbook, or m 
covers and advertisements. 
best feature is that it makes tht 
its own audience, and the audien 
concentrate on a single copy 9 
work to be presented. When the wo 
is read aloud the teacher can be 
that everyone will finish the 
together. 

One unit of our Commu 
Skills course deals with pe 
techniques used in magazine £ 


MASS MEDIA AND GROUP TECHNIQUE 


tisements and in teaching this unit, 
the opaque projector and group tech- 
niques go hand in hand. When the 
students all work together on an analy- 
sis of a magazine advertisement which 
has been enlarged in front of them by 
the opaque projector, they see that the 
process of bringing twenty-five or 
thirty minds to bear on one topic will 
produce a sharper and fuller analysis 
than one mind (even though it be the 
teacher’s) working alone. In other 
words, the opaque projector provides 
an excellent opportunity for group 
dynamics to operate. And if we are 
to listen to our colleagues in psychol- 
ogy who haye investigated group dy- 
namics we ought to be willing to think 
about their conclusions: that solutions 
arrived at by successful group inter- 
communication are usually different 
from and more effective than any of 
those proposed at the beginning by any 
one individual, even the most brilliant 
among them ; in addition, decisions ar- 
rived at by groups have a more lasting 
effect. How better to get groups to 
operate to produce a decisive erticism 
of magazine advertisements than to 
allow them to concentrate as a group 
on one single image and thus, one 
single problem. 

Here, as in many colleges? the stu- 
dents are all provided with a copy of 
Harper’s Magazine or The Atlantic but 
more than one magazine is needed for 
4 really effective appraisal of that me- 
dia, In solving this problem, the 
os. Projector is helpful. The 
thin eae clip several different 
ae Tom magazines to illustrate 
PARN a New Yorker cartoons, 
ao. ae may be compared to those 
ie A a urday Evening Post, or the 

rtisements in Better Homes and 
at may be compared to those in 

Tue Confessions, After the class has 
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analyzed a few advertisements as a 
group, it is instructive (and often 
amusing) to present an ad with the 
written material cut out, letting the 
students provide their own slogans and 
catch lines, in other words letting them 
advance to the “front line” of persua- 
sive techniques, trying their skill 
against professionals and comparing 
their “copy” with the original at the 
end of the session, 

Another unit of our Communication 
Skills course is an evaluation of news- 
papers. All our students are provided 
with the same day’s copies of the New 
York Times, the Chicago Tribune, and 
a tabloid, and these papers are com- 
pared and evaluated. But, as wag the 
case with the magazines, a study of a 
few newspapers does not give a com- 
plete picture of different types of news 
treatment. Using the opaque pro- 
jector, these three papers may be sup- 
plemented with four or five others for 
that day, say papers from the South 
and West, from Britain, and from the 
CIO, the Wall Street Journal, ang, Ne- 
gro groups. A comparison of edi- 
torials for example, is best made at 
first hand, not when the teacher reads 
them aloud, imparting, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, an attitude toward the edi- 
torial which is either favorable or un- 
favorable. It would be very difficult 
to provide enough copies of these pa- 
pers for all of the students yet each 
student can read silently and compare 
selections from the various papers 
without a predetermined prejudice 
when they are presented on the opaque 
projector. 

Tt should be emphasized that the 
opaque projector does not take the 
place of the teacher. At first students 
are likely to take a passive “movie 
theater” attitude. The teacher must 
be alert to the “sense” of the class- 
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room and urge.as much student parti- 
cipation as possible. The projector 
will motivate; it is up to the teacher 
to catch this motivation at its peak 
and turn it into effective student eri- 
ticisms and evaluations. 

The opaque projector is one means 
of achieving some of the aims set forth 
in teaching the mass media; while 
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there is nothing magic about it it is 
possible that others, using it in per 
haps different ways, will also find it 
valuable. One final point: the device 
is not something to be toyed with, tried 
out once or twice or used now and 
then, but a device to be used flexibly 
as the changing tone and temper of the 
class makes its use desirable. 


. 
: 
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Practical Procedure żin 


Teaching M 


By EARL L 


agazine Reading 


. VANCE 


Chairman, Department of Journalism 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


ROCEDURE in the Magazine 
Reading Course, as conducted at 
Florida State University, is sim- 

plicity itself. Students are told their 
part in the course is to read the articles 
as assigned — that and almost nothing 
else. They are told the rate of reading 
is two articles each class day. They 
are given a mimeographed list of ar- 
ticles published in recent years, 
grouped under 18 headings: General, 
The Contemporary Scene, Contempor- 
ary Types, Contemporary Attitudes, 
Contemporary Education, Contempor- 
ary Social Problems, Men and Wo- 
men, Contemporary Medical Practice, 
Press and Propaganda, Contemporary 
Economic Problems, Contemporary 
Government, International, War and 
Peace, Contemporary Scientific 
Views, Contemporary Moral and Eth- 
ical Views, Contemporary Expression, 
and Miscellaneous. $: 
Students are then asked to submit 
a list of articles they have read at the 
end of each two weeks, stating in a 
Single clause the thesis of each article 
read. This and nothing more—for, as 
oy emphasized in the course, 
© purpose of the course is reading, 
not writing, not reading about reading, 
a ae oe At nee read- 
Š s fairly substantia ts 
are kept to a minni EN 
Ow we are ready for the first as- 
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signment of about 20-25 articles from 
the mimeographed list, intended to be 
completed in about six weeks, together 
with a dozen or so strictly current ar- 
ticles which will be assigned from week 
to week from the current Harper's 
Magazine and The Atlantic Monthly, 
to which all students subscribe. Stu- 
dents may read articles on the mitheo- 
graphed list (which necessarily must 
be done in the bound volumes in the 
library) in any order they choose, but“ 
the strictly current articles are to he 
read within the week assigned. 

The latter often constitute the basis 
for class discussion, but students are 
encouraged to bring up for discussion 
any article that has pricked theiffeur- 
iosity or stimulated their thinking. 
Other students who may not yet have 
read that particular article are often 
stimulated to read it with greater in- 
terest by reason of the discussion. 

No effort is made to present an or- 
ganized body of subject matter or to 
create final concepts on the subjects 
discussed. The purpose is provocative 
and stimulating reading on current 
topics. ; Kal 

When the six-weeks unit of work is 
completed a test is given and a new 
unit assigned, Thus there are three 
tests during the semester, all objective 
and all designed to test grasp of the 
jdea or argument rather than fact re- 


tention, so far as possible. 
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Perhaps a few samples of the sorts 
of articles read will give a fair idea of 
what the course undertakes to do. Take 
the unit on Education. There is an 
article by Milton Mayer entitled “So- 
crates Crosses the Delaware” (Har- 
per’s, June, ’39), an explanation and 
discussion of the St. Johns Great 
Books plan of education. Alexander 
Meiklejohn’s “Teachers and Contro- 
versial Questions” (Harper’s, June 
’38) argues that teachers must deal 
with controversial questions in the 
classroom in order to educate. Beale’s 
“Forces that Control the Schools” 
(Harper’s, Oct. ’84) deals with the 
question of pressures put on schools by 
varjous interested groups. “Too Much 
Football,” Atlantic Monthly, Oct. 
’51), a recent article by a former 
Michigan All-American star, is a 
criticism of Big-time football from the 
standpoint of one who has been very 
much a part of it. 

Tn the unit on Social Problems there 
is an article entitled “The Truth about 
Race” by Henry P. Fairchild (Har- 
pers, Oct. °44), the sociologist, in 
which he summarizes what is known 
about racial differences with particu- 
lar reference to the question of whether 
some races are superior to others. 
“Too Many People” (Harper’s, Feb. 
*48) deals with the world population 
problem. “The Colorline in Frater- 
nities” (Atlantic Monthly, Tune ’49) 
tells what happened after a New Eng- 
land college fraternity pledged a Ne- 
gro. 

_ The unit on Men and Women has an 
article entitled “A Career Woman Re- 
grets” (Forum, June 88), dealing 
with the important problem of the con- 
flict between family life and career for 
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women. “Intelligent Husbands. Want- 
ed” (Forum, October ’37) is a protest 
by an American woman of the poor 
quality, from an intellectual point of 
view, available in the husband market, 
“Can Divorce Be Successful” (Ham 
pers Feb. ’38) is a serious examina- 
tion of the divorce question by a wo- 
man who has been through a divorce. 

On the general subject of polities 
and government there is an article by 
Senator Paul Douglas on “What It 
Costs to Run,” (Atlantic Monthly, 
Aug. ’52), one by Gordon Harrison 
entitled “Can Eisenhower Save the 
G. O. P.?” (Harpers, Jan. 752), one 
by Blair Bolles on “Corruption in 
Washington” (Harpers, Jan. 752), 
and one by Elmer Davis entitled “The 
Orusade Against Acheson” (Harpers, 
Mar. ’51). 

Many considerations enter the choice 
of an article for the list. It must he 
interesting. It must deal with the 
problem it treats in a responsible and 
competent way. It may present any 
point of view so long as it 18 competent 
ly written. Often there will be a 
ticles presenting diametrically one 
points of view on the same subje! 
The- type of article sought, i 
everything else, is one that will stimu 
late interest in the topic discussed ani 
cause further reading. 

The class periods are devoted to 
discussion of the articles—their a 
tent, implications, possible fallaci! ‘ 
and general import. Once students a 
the taste of good, serious, current r : 
; ; J1 momen 
ing there will never be a du wi 
in the class discussions. Students Ae 
initiate the topics often and catty a 
ward the discussion with V180 
serious purpose. 


Effectiveness of Film Strips 
in Teaching Economics 


By ANTHONY STAMPOLIS* 
Professor of Economic Communications, Boston University, Boston 


PART I—THE EXPERIMENT 


Statement of Problem 


ESEARCH has shown that (au- 
dio-) visual aids are generally 
equal in effectiveness to standard 
classroom techniques in teaching aca- 
demic material. Some areas appear 
to be better taught through the medium 
of visual aids, particularly those areas 
where no vicarious experience would 
otherwise be had by the subject. In 
many instances, however, visual aids 
are used in conjunction with standard 
classroom techniques. The problem 
that arises is whether there is signifi- 
cant added learning when visual aids 
are added to standard techniques. 
Common sense experience suggests 
that when film strips are added to a 
lecture, they should produce more 
learning than would occur under usual 
teaching conditions. Also, it is usually 
assumed that film strips indueé interest 
in students and produce added motiva- 
tion for learning. J 
These assumptions were studied in 
an exploratory project at Boston Uni- 
versity, using the McGraw-Hill film 
strips in introductory economies. The 
major hypothesis tested was that: 
ile a film strip is added as a 
sual aid to a lecture, an increase in 
earning will occur. 


iat 
to the ee study was financed by the 


A secondary hypothesis was that: 

When a film strip is added as a vis- 
ual aid to a lecture, an increase in 
psychological satisfaction will occur. 


Research Design 


In general, the experiment was 80 
designed as to present equated student 
groups with certain material ing the 
area of economic concepts, The groups 
used in the experiment were regular 
students at the Boston University «. 
School of Public Relations and Com- 
munications, The class was listed 
alphabetically, and alternate names 
chosen to form two random groups. q 
(Analysis of the groups for sex, age, 
and prior college performance inticat- 
ed they might be considered equated.) 

The decision to use two groups was 
based upon two considerations. First, 
the alternation of experience was at- 
tempted to create adequate controls 
within the groups. “Second, the class- 
room situation, size of group, and in- 
tegration of the experiment into the 
regular academic program made it 
necessary to keep at a minimum the 
number of groups. 

The experiment was conducted in a 


-series of four phases. Tt was repeated 


during the semester following its origi- 
nal application. Each experimental 
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group in either semester was exposed 
to two film strip presentations, and 
two lectures without film strip. In 
both cases the lectures were identical. 
Since the experiment demanded 
simultaneous presentation of material 
to both groups, it was necessary to use 
two instructors—the regular course in- 
structor was used in both series, In- 
structors alternated techniques and 
groups within a series, and subjects 
and techniques between the two series. 
The design was developed to contri- 
bute maximum controls despite the ab- 
sence of a control group. The combi- 
nation of the two series yields three 
over-all degrees of freedom. It was 
theorized that any superiority of one 
group, any significant superiority of 
teaching ability of one instructor, or 
@ any such factor incidental to the ex- 
perimental hypothesis might be elimi- 
nated or held constant, or that its ap- 
pearance would be detectable. 
The design of the experiment is pre- 
sented below: 
the close of each instructional 
period, subjects were examined for ma- 
terial learned in that period. A com- 
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parison of group figures for each test 
was made, comparing performance for 
the group experiencing only the lecture 
with performance of the group exper 
iencing the film strip in addition to 
the lecture. At the completion of the 
experimental period, a series of four 
instructional experiences, subjects were 
given a questionnaire to answer, the 
purpose of which was to obtain indica- 
tions of attitudes toward the film strip. 


Results 


An overall comparison of the test 
scores of the group indicated that film 
strip presentation students did mot 
score significantly higher on the tests 
when compared with the groups whieh 
had experienced only the lecture, The 
hypothesis that “when a film strip is 
added as a visual aid to a lecture, at 
increase in learning will occur” was 
not supported by the experimental 
findings. 

Questionnaire results indicated that 
only about half the respondents enjoy- 
ed and felt the film strips helped m 
learning. The hypothesis that “when 
a film strip is added as a visual aid to 


Experiment A Film I Film IT Film II = Film WV 
Film Lecture Film Lecture 
Group I Instructor Instructor Instructor Instructor 
oo o CRON 
Lecture Film Lecture Film 
Group II Instructor Instructor Instructor Instructor 
ee A ee 
Experiment B $ 
Lecture Film Lecture _ Film 
Group III Instructor Instructor Instructor _—Instructo™ 
A Bee B2 A 
Film Lecture Film Tern i 
Group IV Tnstructor Instructor Instructor Instructor : i 
A B? A 


* Instructor B was unable 
structor (R2) waa anhetitntn d 


to participate in Experiment B, 


so a third = 
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a lecture, an increase in psychological 

satisfaction will occur” was not sup- 

ported by the experimental findings. 
However, one specific film (“Busi- 


ness Cycles”) seemed to produce a defi- 


nite increase in learning which could 
not be attributed to chance. Also, 
most respondents indicated they en- 
joyed that film more than any of the 
others. This specific finding supports 
the hypothesized relationship between 
psychological satisfaction and learning 
from film strips. 

The finding of no significant differ- 
ence in all but one of the learning ex- 
periences can be interpreted that, in 
general, there was no significant addi- 
tional knowledge of the particular sub- 
ject presented gained by the film strip 
group in comparison to that gained by 
the non-film strip group. Three ad 
hoc hypotheses are possible: 

„1. The film strips used were of no 
significant value in addition to the lec- 
ture as presented. 

2. Distraction of subjects caused 
by divided attention or unfamiliarity 
with the film strip method of instruc- 
tion caused subjects to lose some points 
which “non-film strip” subjects were 
able to absorb. This would allow for 
positive contributions by the film strip, 
but which might have been counteract- 
ed by negative aspects of distraction. 

3. Technique of administration 
was poor to the point of negating the 
Positive value of film strips. 
aS findings for the film strip, 

business Cycles,” which showed sig- 
piicant difference favoring it in the 
oes and a trend in both series, 
ities e epenn of the above hy- 
ee Survey of students was 
E z which every respondent felt 
: e best film strip had been the one 


$ its . 
or “Business Cycles.” There seems 


~ aes to attribute ithe results on 
s film strip, therefore, to any cause 


except that the strip actually pro- 
duced an inerease in learning. 

Students, however, had an addition- 
al learning experience following the 
one cited. Had the failure of the film 
strip group to perform better on the 
learning test been due either to faulty 
techniques or to distraction, it must be 
assumed that their performance on this 
next experience would be in respect to 
these factors. But, subjects were be- 
coming more familiar with film strips 
and with the techniques of absorbing 
data from them. On the other hand, 
the physical conditions of presentation 
were held absolutely constant. If the 
film strips were of equal value, the 
conclusion would be that studentspex- 
posed to the last film strip would have 
performed as well or better than the 
non-film group as was the case in the « 
“Business Cycles” experience. Such, 
however, was not the result. 

Thus, the only hypothesis which can 
be validated is that, with the one excep- ¢ 
tion of the “Business Cycles” film 
strip, the film strips utilized mage no 
significant addition to learning over 
that gained in the lecture alone. 

The implications of the above are 
that film strips, or any audio-visual 
media, do not of necessity appreciably 
increase learning beyond that absorb- 
ed through a lecture. This might re- 
fer even to such a situation as the in- 
effectual use of the blackboard by an 
instructor. Basically, the necessity 18 
that the film strip (visual aid) be cap- 
able of adding to learning, and that, it 
be utilized in such a manner that its 
positive effects may be realized. 

This experiment also points out the 
possibility, though by no means statis- 
tically demonstrable, that the prefer- 
ence of subjects for one instructor, and 
negative attitude toward another, may — 
tend to influence the amount of learn- 
ing when they are instructed by one 
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of such persons, At any rate, experi- 
mental results suggest that the stu- 
dents’ perception of the instructor who 
presents the film is a crucial variable. 
However, a statistically demonstrable 
fact is that an overwhelming prefer- 
ence for a certain person, or a high re- 
sentment of a certain person, does in 
no way influence performance to the 
degree that the strength of preference 
or resentment might indicate. 

Two factors are involved: attitude 
toward the subject, and knowledge ac- 
quired. On the one hand, it seems 
valid to state that knowledge acquired 
is relatively independent of attitude 
toward the person instructing, although 
sony effect may exist. On the other 
hand, the acceptance-rejection of the 
instructor has a great bearing on the 
æ attitude of the individual toward the 
material he is absorbing. This atti- 
tude, as noted above, has not the same 
effect on the amount of learning, Fur- 
ther research on this question is neces- 
sary. 

This experiment did support some 
generally accepted concepts; the fol- 
lowing are restatements of these con- 
cepts: 

a. The mere addition of a visual 
aid to a learning situation does not pro- 
duce a significant increase in acquired 
information. 

b. Certain concepts are not pre- 
sented better by the existing visual 
aids than by the lecture method alone. 

¢. Skillful use of lecture and black- 
board by a qualified instructor can defi- 
nitely equal a film strip accompanied 
by the same lecture in the presentation 
of material in certain areas of know- 
ledge. 

d. The producer of a visual aid 
must create it in such a way as to be 
an additional learning experience, not 
merely a recreation of textual concepts. 

e. Utilization of visual aids de 
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mands analysis prior to its use to show 
applicability of material, clarity, and 
possession of proper facilities and per- 
sonnel to administer the medium. 

This study pointed out areas which 
would bear further study, with results 
which seem to be of value both academ- 
ically and industrially, The following 
three points are presented as the more 
salient of those which arose during the 
course of the experiment. 

1. What is the effect had upon the 
actual amount learned by a subject by 
the degree of rapport with the instruc 
tor? Or, what effect will the accept 
ance-rejection of the instructor have 
upon the subject’s attitude toward ma- 
terial being learned? p 

2. What are the factors that limit 
the adaptability of a subject for pre 
sentation with film strips? Are there 
areas which cannot be at all treated 
through this medium ? 

3. What are the visual aids tech 
niques best suited to assist in commu- 
nicating economic concepts? 

The failure of the film strips to pt 
duce generally significant increase ‘i 
learning indicates that substantia 
funds are allocated to inefficient mr 
structional methods. As far as eoo 
nomic communications are concern 
the inherent difficulty of the material, 
necessitates additional research om Ae 
timum film production. It wig a 
suggested that film strips be pret a 
on relevant audiences before t 
general distribution. 

PART IT 
Survey of Literature 


The experiment was accompanied W 
an analysis of much of the exis 
material bearing on the use of Me. 
and to some extent audio-visual, ) 
ching aids. The research indict 


good general coverage in aspects in ke 


ing on method of use, values g? 


: 
: 
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and comparison with other methods. 
The following statements by Dale (4) 
provide a general survey: 

The following claims for properly 
used audio-visual materials in the tea- 
ching situation are supported by re- 
search evidence: 

1. They supply a concrete basis 
for conceptual thinking and hence re- 
duce meaningless work responses of 


_ students. 


2. They have a high degree of in- 
terest for students. 

3. They supply the necessary basis 
for developmental learning and hence 
make learning more permanent. 

4. They offer a reality of exper- 
ience which stimulates self-activity on 
the part of pupils. 

5. They develop a continuity of 
thought; this is especially true of mo- 
tion pictures. 

6. They contribute to growth of 
meaning and hence to vocabulary de- 
velopment. 

7. They provide experiences not 
easily secured by other materials and 
contribute to the efficiency, depth, and 
variety of learning. : f 

Tn an analysis of industrial use of 
training films (much of which is di- 
ah applicable to film strips as well), 

ale summarizes the conclusions of 
Brooker (4): 
an Training films will work effect- 
y, and Yet, their present success is 

ased on partial use. 

a a do not yet know very much 

sa is e techniques of communication 
ms, especially for educational 

purposes, i 

Se are not good in and of 

ae ves. Films are good only if 

a well made and well used. Ov- 

3 Imism is cautioned against. 

4 N patterns completely remov- 
TA the theatrical tradition of film 
‘uction must be developed if we are 
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z make films that are truly education- 
al. 

5. There is a serious need for pro- 
fessional courses in visual education so 
that future producers will understand 
the medium in which they work, the 
process of education, and the educa- 
tional system that sets the require- 
ments for their product. 

6. Instructional films can be pro- 
duced in great numbers but not with 
mass production techniques. Films 
of any type are a form of artistry. 
~ 4, A better understanding of the 
way students learn from films is need- 
ed. There was evidence that students, 
in viewing films, thought they knew 
more than they did, and, on the other 
hand, they learned some things on a 
nonverbal level that they could not ex- 
press. This paradox needs investiga- 
tion. 

Finally work has been done speci- 
fically applying to suitability of mater- 
jal for visual aid adaptation. Buck- 
ingham reports (3): : 

In considering the illustratiqn of 
any part of the subject a careful inves- 
tigation should be made to determine: 

4. Whether or not the subject may 
be given effective visual treatment by 
the medium proposed. 

2. The type of approach and meth- 
od of subject matter treatment to be 
followed. 

3. A strict delimitation of the sub- 
ject matter to be covered. 

Editorial treatment of film mater- 
ial used in teaching is of great impor- 
tance. The factors that must be taken 
into account in the editorial operation 
are enumerated by Buckingham. He 
states (3): 

The approach to the topic and meth- 
od of presentation of the subject mat- 
ter must be decided upon in complete 
detail as a part of the editorial opera- 
tion. There are several possible alter- 
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natives from which a choice may be 
made concerning these two important 
matters, but in any case decisions must 
be reached with certain definite factors 
in mind, `A few of these factors are: 

a. The subject matter and scope 
of the visual aid. 

b. The grade level in which the 
subject is dealt with by the school cur- 
riculum. 

c. The extent to which other teach- 
ing tools (exclusive of the text) are 
already used in the specific topics and 
the need for correlation with those 
tools. 

d. The amount of time ordinarily 
available for a study of the subject 
matter. 

e. The probable qualifications and 
willingness of the teacher to introduce, 
motivate, and direct discussion of the 
subject matter. 

f. Possible controversial matters 
upon which prejudice may be encount- 

d ered. 


& The possible provision for an 
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objective test to refer to both the tex} 
and to the visual material, 

The conclusions indicated by the 
works cited above, and generally 
throughout the field, is that the focus 


is sharply on the problem of when and 


how to use visual aids, and the consid- 
erations involved in their preparation 
A statement of the realization result 
ant from experimentation is given by 
Arnspiger (1): 

1. The film must present a unified 
experience. 

2. The experience must be present 
ed in a framework of children’s inter 
ests and needs. 

3. It must be significant experience 
which takes into account the broader 
objective of education. 

4. Due regard must be given to 
the unique characteristics of the film 
as a medium of communication. 

The film is the first easily available 
device by which a unified, dynamic, 
comprehensive, significant experience 
can be brought into the classroom from 
any part of the world. 
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CHOOL LIBRARIANS and 
teachers all agree that students 
must be taught how to use the 
library. The problem, however, is to 
decide which method of instruction 
should be used: group or individual? 
Both methods have been tried, and both 
have ‘been successful and both have 
been unsuccessful. Some librarians, in- 
deed, have sought to evade a decision 
by employing a combination of the two. 
Perhaps neither method will ever prove 
satisfactory in all situations. And yet, 
recognizing the need for instruction in 
the use of the library, the subject must 
be taught somehow. It may be well, 
therefore, before adopting one method 
or the other, or both, to consider them 
carefully. But no matter which me- 
thod is finally used the most important 
thing 1s to remember that library in- 
struction must never be given jin a 
no It must never be taught in 
: ae oe library is a 
teach the ident k eae a a panei 
Ea Seales use tlfat tool. 
EFE ne many things 
Soros an t can be given 
A hers sf and to many more 
By “epee instruction. 
5 a e ibrarian can in- 
oy eae pula will have had 
the a 2a truction in the use of 
itself peli x ee method also lends 
ms, ean = use of visual aids: 
ce Ae arts, over-sized catalog 
probably the = a large school it is 
ae mly method by which the 
reach all students. 


Library Instruction in a Vacu 
By CHASE DANE 


Associate Professor of Library Science 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Penna. 
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But group instruction also has many 
things which do not recommend it. It 
is often difficult to give group instruc- 
tion and still make it meaningful. To 
do this the librarian and the teacher 
must work together very closely, And 
in a large school, where group instruc- 
tion has its greatest value, this is usu- 
ally a difficult problem in itself. Such 
cooperation frequently has to be im- 
posed by the administration, and ge 
quires very careful planning. Much 
of the effectiveness of group instruc- 
tion is lost if even only a few teachers q 
fail to follow up with more detailed 
instruction or application in the class- 
room. And group instruction makes 
it difficult to repeat material. One e y 
student, if properly motivated, will o 
gladly listen to a second lesson Ongthe = 
same subject if he did not learn the | 
first one thoroughly. But many stu- 
dents, no matter how carefully motiv- 
ated, will not willingly listen to two 
lessons on the same topic. ipa 

Too often, too, group instruction 18 
not related to a project. A lesson in 
the use of the card catalog will not be 
remembered if students do not feel that 
they need to know how to use it, But 
if a lesson in the use of the card cata- 
log is given in connection with a term 
paper in a history class, then the stu- 
dents will understand why they have 
to learn that lesson. And the lesson 
will, of course, be remembered mu 
longer. When, however, stud 
learn how to use the Read 
but have no need to use 1% 4 
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months, they will have to be taught 
that lesson all over again. 

One further weakness of this me- 
thod lies in the fact that it cannot be 
easily carried to completion by one per- 
son. As has already been pointed out, 
group instruction, if it is to be effec- 
tive, must be followed up by applica- 
tion in the classroom. For if it is not 
so followed up it simply becomes in- 
struction in a vacuum. But this means 
that the librarian who gives the in- 
struction cannot also see that it is ap- 
plied correctly. Thus the librarian has 
very little opportunity to judge the ef- 
fectiveness of her lessons in how to use 
the library. Such a method also makes 
it glifficult for the librarian to see how 
her lessons can be improved if they are 
unsatisfactory. 

But individual instruction likewise 
has it advantages and disadvantages. 
Perhaps the greatest value of this me- 
thod is that instruction in the use of 
the library is given when the student 
needs it most. The student who must 
compile a bibliography comes to the li- 
brary for help and receives the instruc- 
tion which will aid him most. This 
kind of learning is thoroughly motiv- 
ated. And lessons taught in this way 
will usually be remembered for a long 
time. By this method also the libra- 
rian does not waste time imparting 
knowledge which will never be used. 
When a large group of students is 
taught how to use the library the prob- 
lem always arises of how much these 
students should be taught. The needs 
of all students are not the same and 
this multiplicity of needs cannot be 
solved by group instruction. Indivi- 
dual needs, however, can be met by in- 
dividual instruction. By this method, 
therefore, the librarian does not teach 
too little to some students and too much 
to others. Each student receives only 
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the instruction which he needs at the 
time. 

Another important benefit of indiyi- 
dual instruction is that it allows stu- 
dents to proceed at their own pace, 
The fast learner is not held back by the 
slow learner. Also, this method makes 
it possible to repeat lessons for some 
students without boring, and without 
taking the time of other students who 
have already learned the lesson. And 
finally, but not necessarily individual 
instruction is apt to be more thorough 
than group instruction. Lessons so 
taught can be made more concentrated; 
more information can be imparted in 
less time. 

Individual instruction, however, also 
has its drawbacks. This method makes | 
it very difficult to cover all students; 
indeed, all students will not receive in- 
struction unless they ask for it or u- 
less some kind of a program is estab- 
lished to see that they receive it, Per 
haps a more important drawback is the 
fact that not all students will be ready | 
at the same time to begin work on 4 
project. Thus when a bibliography of 
magazine articles is required for a scr 
ence class not all students in the clasi 
will be trained to carry out the assay 
ment. If only a few have not bem 
trained they can, of course, be trained 
at the last minute by the librarian. 
But if, on the other hand, a great ma i 

i 


students lack such training, this yill 
obviously not be possible. In such 4 
case the librarian will have to ret 
group instruction or the science tea a 
will have to postpone the asigna 
until all students have received thé 
necessary training. 
Neither method, e 
pletely satisfactory. A comb n 
of the two does, however, have ° a 
advantages, Group instruction ™ al 
it possible for the librarian to gê 


therefore, is com 


ee À 
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students a certain basic training — a 
training which will benefit all students 
whether they are preparing for col- 
lege, for business, for trade, or for 
agriculture. And individual instruc- 
tion can then be given only to students 
who did not learn the basic lesson tho- 
roughly, or who need more advanced 
and specialized training. In this way 
the librarian can take advantage of the 
chief values of each method. In this 
way, too, she can avoid most of the 
weaknesses of each method. 

But regardless of which method is 
finally adopted the librarian must not 
neglect the use of repetition. For to 
be effective lessons in the use of the 
library must be repeated frequently. 
This repetition must, of course, be 
varied as much as possible to avoid 
monotony. For if the lessons become 
monotonous they will lose their effec- 
tiveness no matter how often they are 
repeated, Also, if the lessons become 
monotonous they may lead to a grow- 
ing dislike of the library — and thus 
work against the very thing the libra- 
nian is trying to achieve. To avoid 
this error it may be wise for the li- 
brarian to grade the lessons in such a 
way that while material is repeated it 
is always presented on a more advanced 
level. . 

Furthermore, to achieve the greatest 
geg, the program of library instruc- 
10m must not overlook the necessity for 
eee between teacher and libra- 
hes All work must be planned in ad- 
tha oe that when students come to 
oe oa for instruction they will 
ats, ee oo that which is then pre- 
e fe em. This means that a 
e = first be set up in the 
tithe a a will involve problems 
this oe ae library. Moreover, 
iia biblion whether it is a term paper 

graphy, must be important 
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because of its relation to subject mat- 
ter as well as because it provides a rea- 
son for learning how to use the library. 
A project must not be adopted simply 
because it requires the use of library 
materials. When a project results 
from this kind of cooperation between 
teacher and librarian it will be mutu- 
ally beneficial to both. The teacher 
and the librarian will have an equal 
desire to complete the project success- 
fully; and the student cannot but ben- 
efit as a result of this. 

But in addition to cooperation be- 
tween teacher and librarian there must 
also be cooperation between the libra- 
rians of the several schools within a 
system. The junior high school libra- 
rian must know what instruction in 
the use of the library has been given 
by the elementary school librarian. 
She must know this in order to avoid 
useless repetition; and in order to 
build on the knowledge which the stu- 
dents have already received. Ina like 
manner the high school librarian must 
know what has been done by the jior 
high school librarian, and for the same 
reasons. For only in this way can li- 
brary instruction be truly helpful to 
the student. 

T£ possible, this cooperation between 
librarians should include the public li- 
prarian. The public library has many 
resources not available in the school li- 
brary; and the public librarian is, of 
course, best fitted to give instruction 
in the use of these materials. The over 
all program of library instruction 
should, indeed, include visits to the 
public library. And during these 
visits simple group instruction can be 
given in the use of the special materi- 
als in the library. Individual we 
struction can be given at any time 
when students go to the public library 
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for help on special projects. And fin- 
ally, the public library can continue, 
informally, the lessons in the use of 
books which were begun in the school 
library. There is really no good reason 
why library instruction should stop 
when students leave school. Perhaps 
one reason for the great difference in 
the quantitative use of the library be- 
tween people in school and people out 
of school is that there is no program for 
eontinued library instruction. Greater 
cooperation -among all librarians, 
school and public, may do something to 
contribute to the-improvement of this 
unfortunate situation. 

In conclusion it should be pointed 
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all the factors invol 


out again that di e 


struction. In one 
struction may be the o 
tion to this difficult 
other school the best : 
combination of the 

deciding on the adopti 


sidered carefully. 


ingfulness of the i 
Library int mu 


as soon as “it is given. ` 
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in which it is now too 0 
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WILLIAM P. SEARS, Jr., Book Review Editor 


School of Education, New York University _ 


Modern Drama. By Martin Lamm. 
Translated by K. Elliott. N. Y. Philoso- 
phical Library, 1953. $6.00. 


The late Professor Lamm of Stockholm 
surveyed modern drama in this study 
which is a splendid memorial to his schol- 
orship, In an introduction, some of the 
antecedents of modern drama are identi- 
fied. The first chapter discusses the work 
of Scribe and Hebbel who stood on the 
threshold of modern drama. In the twen- 
ty succeeding chapters the author dis- 
cusses those outstanding dramatists from 
Ibsen to O'Neill. There are chapters on 
Strindberg, Chekhov, Hauptmann, Shaw, 
Galsworthy, Pirandello, and the Irish dra- 
matists. In a work so inclusive, the dis- 
cussions are necessarily brief—WILLIAM 
P. Sears, New York University. 


Letters of Sherwood Anderson. Se- 
lected and edited, with an introduction 
and notes, by Howard Mumford Jones. In 
association with Walter B. Rideout. Bos- 
ton. Little, Brown and Company. 1953. 
$6.00, 

When Sherwood Anderson published 
Winesburg, Ohio and Poor White in the 
1920’s, America hailed a great new writer 
in the increasing number of literary fig- 
ures who were creating a native Hterature 
of considerable strength. Anderson cour- 
4geously gave up his career in advertising 
and turned to literature. He greatly ad- 
mired such literary critics as Waldo Frank 
and Van Wyck Brooks. In this collection 
of letters, the problems which beset An- 
Gerson become real and understandable. 
oa fag first successes, and especially 
He es publication of Dark Laughter, 
an à y best seller, Anderson’s star began 
Rane e in a firmament made brilliant by 
TA n that saw his light in the early 
ites any of these letters were ad- 

Sed to Frank and Brooks and in them 


‘Anderson is sincere in seeking the ground 
and goal of an American literature— 
Wirm P. Sears, New York University. 


Creative and Mental Growth, Revised 
edition. By Viktor Lowenfeld. New York. 
The Macmillan Co. 1953. $5.00. 


This is a secon. eattion of Professor 
Lowenfeld’s mature and scholarly study of 
the creative and mental growth of chil- 
dren. Addressed primarily to teachers of 
art, the book will give understanding and 
knowledge to all who approach the learn- 
ing process over the numerous avenues of 
creative activity. Those teachers who are 
interested in the free growth of our chil- 
dren will find much in these pages that 
will challenge them and, at the same time, 
encourage them in seeking new ways to 
assist youngsters to develop their person- 
alities in relation to their environment and 
to those with whom they play and live— 
W. P. S. 


A Hundred Years of Educationg, By 


A. D. C. Peterson. N. Y. The Macmillan ; 


Company. 1953. $3.25. 

A. D. ©. Peterson is headmaster of 
Adam’s Grammar School, Newport, Salop, 
in England. In this yolume, which is one 
of a series dealing with England’s social, 
cultural, and economic history over the 
past century, Mr. Peterson traces develop- 
ments in primary and secondary educa- 
tion, universities, technical education, wo- 
men’s education, adult education, and edu- 
cational psychology. The author uses the 
approach of comparative education and 
parallels developments 
contemporary SNR: 

he U. S. A. such topics 
re pase si system, a raed 

i 4 corpora! 
tetlen cee Time will interest 
this side of the water—Wmr 
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Basic Principles of Supervision. By 
Harold P. Adams and Frank G. Dickey. 
New York. American Book Co. 1953. 
$3.75. 


The authors of this basic text in super- 
vision had three groups in mind as they 
prepared their material—undergraduate 
students in education who require an un- 
derstanding of the nature, meaning, and 
techniques of supervision; graduate stu- 
dents who are preparing for supervisory 
positions; and supervisors in service who 
require a manual or handbook to guide 
them in their daily tasks. Throughout 
the volume the central theme is the belief 
that effective supervision is based upon 
the ability of the supervisor to assist 
teachers in identifying and analyzing their 
problems. Another concept continually 
stressed is that, there are certain skills 
anjl competencies which all supervisors 
must haye if they are to be effective in 
improving instruction on whatever grade 
level they work or in which ever field they 
specialize. The volume is essentially a 
practical one with excellent examples of 
supervision in action frequently given.— 
WILIAM P, SEARS. r 


The Student Teacher in the Secondary 

School. By Paul R. Grim and John U. Mi- 

is. New York. Prentice-Hall. 1953. 
$4.75. 


The aim of this book is to assist stu- 
dent teachers in guiding the learning of 


youth. The authors speak directly to the 


student teachers and suggest first steps 
for them to take in order that they may do 
their work effectively and wisely. The 
volume was written with the cooperation 
of many persons, all of whom are familiar 
with the various aspects of student teach- 
ing and public secondary education —Wu- 
LIAM P. Sears, New York University. 


An Introduction to Elementary Educa- 
tion. By C. V. Millard and Alfred J. Hug- 
gett. New York. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1953. $4.75. 


The beginning student in elementary ed- 
ucation will find this very readable text 
one that provides an insight into the pur- 
poses and meaning of the teaching pro- 
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~ $3.00. 


fession. The book presents an analysis of 
the things a teacher may encounter in 
schools, with children, and in communities, 
Social and cultural backgrounds of educa- 
tion are given and the profession of teach- 
ings is honestly examined. The volume 
concludes with a section on teacher qualifi- 
cations and opportunities. WILLIAM P, 
SEARS. 


The Art of Children. By Richard Ott, 
Preface by Herbert Read. New York, 
Pantheon Books. 1952, $6.50. 


This is a portfolio of pictures made by 
children of a new generation at-the Ameri- 
can House in Munich, Bavaria, Seventeen 
full-color plates and a number of plates in 
black and white constitute this collection 
of imaginative and skillfully-made_pic- 
tures. ` The introduction is by the teacher 
of these children, Richard Ott, while a pre- 
face has been included by Herbert Read. 
The pictures are strong and colorful and 
American teachers and psychologists will 
want to study these individualistic pro- 
ductions.—PAUL ZANKOWICH, Teacher, East 
Meadow Pub. Schools. 


Art and Beauty. By Maurice De Wulf, 
St. Louis: B. Herder Co. 1950. 213 pages 


Most persons realize the difference be- 
tween the ability to enjoy art and the 
ability to criticize art, but not all know 
just what is art and what makes a certain 
work an artistic worky The present vol 
ume considers art in the light of its basit 
principlés. Enlightening chapters ee 
both the genesis and the nature of wor! 
of art. Others present: interesting alee 
sions of artistic emotion and artistic pur 
pose. Sociological æsthetics as mI a 
humanist esthetics are given vivid n f 
ment. Before completing the book the 
reader will be treated to the author's a 
insight into the metaphysical prob na 
and the psychological problems invo! 
in thirteenth century art as We. 
medieval and Greek æsthetics. This heel 
is highly recommended not only to te E 
ers of art but also to all teachers in Hi 
eral who are interested in assisting ae 
pupils to a greater appreciation of all 
contact in art and beauty.—S. 
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Quackery in the Public Schools. By 
Albert Lynd. Boston, Little, Brown. 1953. 
$3.50. 


One of America’s chief sports now is to 
take pot shots at our public schools and 
at the institutions which prepare teachers 
for these schools. Albert Lynd, a parent, 
a former college teacher, and member of 
his local board of education, looks with a 
yery critical eye at some of the things 
that are happening in our middle and 
elementary schools. Things are not as they 
should be, according to Mr. Lynd who is 
a self-declared staunch friend of public 
education. Public education he fears, has 
been taken over by the “Educationists,” a 
group of superprofessionals who, without 
the support of the public, are remaking 
the schools according to their own pat- 
terns. In this book, a forthright attack 
is made upon schools of education and 
upon the methods used to infuse the public 
schools with philosophies unknown to 
parents and the public. To be sure, a lot 
of fun can be poked at some of the silly 
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and immature programs in some teachers 
education institutions and at some of the 
argot developed by some professors of 
education. In fact Mr. Lynd is rather 
tame when he attacks this flank of the 
educationists’ phalanx. More biting and 
incisive chapters could be written using 
the vocabulary of the catalogs of schools 
of education to point out some of the 
patent idiosyncrasies of the educationists 
and their vagaries. However Lynd fails 
to point out that sound educators are striv- 
ing hard and usually without the kettle- 
drums , of publicity ing to develop 
wholesome teachers competently prepared 
to work with children and young people 
to the end that our coming generations 
will afford our country the wisdom that 
must be exercised in a happy prosperous, 
and ethical society. Unfortunately, the 
book is somewhat repetitious and oftery a 
point is belabored to the edge i, AER 
However, teachers and all school people 
will get a kick out of it—Wuram P, 
SEARS. ` 
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Reviewed by PAUL ZANKOWICH 
East Meadow Public Schools 
On-Military Leave k = 


ony and Beezus. By Beverly Cleary. 
lustrated by Louis Darling. New York. 


ae Morrow and Co. 1952. 192 pages. 


i Many will remember Mrs. Cleary’s earl- 
Be best seller, Henry Huggins. Henry re- 
Ppears in this second delightful novel 


for 9-12 
OTR. yearolds—Cromia SATTELY, 
Ticonderoga, By Clifford N. Geary. 


New Yı 3 
sate: ork. David McKay Company. 1953. 


A evident from the reading of this 
ford EN of old Fort “Ti” that Clif- 
ths ver Ty knows the Ticonderoga coun- 
dates rn and that he is steeped in its 
gic fort istory. The story of this strate- 
a ae aa the role it played in the days 
grannies ench and Indian troubles is 

cally told in colorful pictures and 


in a. lively text. The story carries on 
through the days of the American Revolu- 
tion down to the present when the old 
fort is being reconstructed. Boys and 
girls from 9 to 12 will enjoy this fine story 
and gain an insight into an interesting 
and inspiring phase of our heritage. 


mda 
No School on Friday. A Story of Saudi 


Arabia. By Clarice Pont. Pictures by 
Mary Stevens. New York. David McKay 
Company. 1953. $2.75. 


Three lucky American children haye the 
opportunity to spend a whole year in 
Saudi Arabia. They leave their home in 
California and join their father who is 
stationed in Arabia and who works for an 


oil company. Together with their parents, 
time in living the 


they have an amazing 
culture of this exotic land. 
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The Last Mammoth. By Manly Wade 
Wellman. New York. Holiday House. 
1953. $2.50. 


Sam Ward, living on the fringe of a 
Carolina settlement, was a young and very 
adventuresome fellow. When a Cherokee 
messenger from over the mountains 


brought the report that a hairy beast with ` 


great tusks and a long trunk was destroy- 
ing his village, the settlers scoffed. Sam, 
however, was interested and returned with 
the Cherokee. He saw the mammoth. Al- 
though the tale is one of pure fiction, some 
scientists insist that a few North Ameri- 
can mammoths survived until the time of 
the first white man. Manly Wellman pro- 
vides a good story and an authentic pic- 
ture of pioneer and Indian life. 


Wild Things,for Lively Youngsters, 
Woitten and illustrated by T. J. S. Row- 
land London. Cassell and Co. 1953. 
7/6. 


The Lively Youngsters Series, published 
by Cassell and Co. of London (51 Russell 
Square) is an especially attractive series 
of books for children. Wild Things for 
Lively Youngsters, the eighth book in this 
series, will appeal to those who love the 
countryside, whether old or young. The 
gives vivid descriptions of many of 

the trees, flowers, insects, fish, birds, and 
mammals that have made their homies and 
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adapted their lives to suit their different 


surroundings. The volume is profusely jl. | 


lustrated with clear, effective sketches, 


Spring in the Air. By Nancy Paschal, 
Ilustrated by Sarah Knight. New York, 
The Viking Press. 1953. $2.50, 


Sudie Emerson came home from college 
firm in her determination to become a 
landscape architect. Eventually she tri- 
umphed over all the obstacles set in her 
way by her family and friends. Only 
Sudie’s mother believed in the young girl's 
ability and sincerity. When Sudie began 
to work for Warren Eads, she discovered 
that there was a great deal more to vota- 
tional success than merely knowing the 
fundamentals of her profession, She had 
to learn to work kindly and imaginatively 
with people. This is a story of gracious 
living in a Southern town and the loveli- 
ness of fine gardens pervades a story that 


girls will like. : | 


Spike. The Story of a Whitetail Deer 
By Robert McClung. New York. bier 
Morrow and Co. 1952. 64 pages: $2.00. 


Spike is wobbly on his feet when we first 


meet him, but he grows in strength, wis 
dom and experience during his first year 
of life. Youngsters aged 7-9 will enjoy 
this story of the first year of life 
whitetail deer—Crcm1a SATTELY, 0. T3 
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Trends in Western Thought: 


Plato, Idealist 


By R. ANDREW MACKIE 


Hunter College, New York City 


Plato, like the other mediators, had a vision new in the world, of building a society 
on the basis not of what has been, but on the basis of what ought to be. His ideals, 


however, were never realized, but 
thought. $ 


LATO was a “blue blood.” He 
“gould trace his descent from 
Solon and away back to Codrus.” 

So he belonged to the class that was 
‘well born.” He was an aristocrat, 
and being an aristocrat he was a con- 
servative. He was a man of real abil- 
ity; he was very serious; he smiled but 
never laughed; he had a sense of hu- 
mor, but was often rather melancholy. 
He had few friends, but many ad- 
mirers. 

Plato had the idea of the “true;” 
and the idea of the “good” which mas- 
tered his conscience; and the idea of 
the “beautiful” which mastered his 
imagination.” z 

The truths that Plato upheld may 
have been inspired by the Hebrews 
a he traveled in eastern countries. 
ae his ideas, no doubt, came from 
oo „who had been his teacher. 
ae e aristocrats had tried to “draw 
= rates into a wicked plot; while the 

emocrats had sentenced him to death 
oie charge of impiety.”* With 
1g in mind, Plato “became a political 


Pewee 


Robert Ulich. 


they remained a great force in the progress of 


refugee in his own country.” He con- 
tended that there was an urgent need 
to establish the bases of truth for a 
wave of scepticism had swept over the 
people of Athens due partly to thee 
Sophists who held that moral teachings 
are matters of caprice or prevailing 
conventions. We find in Plato’s Gor- 
gias the view expressed that the ‘good’ 
is that which happens to please and 
‘right’ is whatever someone happens to 
have the power of enforcing. But Pla- 
to is Spposed'to this theory which some 
Sophists’ upheld. Plato thought that 
the ‘good’ had meaning independent 
of what anyone’s opinion of it happens 
to be and that this meaning is deter- 
mined by the nature of what is most 


real in the universe. 


Plato said that “man” is not the 
measure of all things; he held that 
there is knowledge that has universal 
validity. “This knowledge consists of 
supersensuous ideas after which pheno- 
menal existences are patterned.” 
Plato held that the highest good is not 
pleasure, but man’s most perfect like- 


ee H. Hough, Meaning of Human Experience, p. 222. 
atrick J. McCormick, History of Education, P- 121. 


Philip R. V. Curoe, History of Education, p- 28. 
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ness to God. God is good or absolute 
Justice and we can resemble him only 
in justice. But there will never be 
perfect justice; there will always re- 
main something which is antagonistic 
to good. 

Since evils will not pass away and 
since there is no place for them among 
the gods in heaven, they must hover 
around the mortal nature of this earth- 
ly sphere. All we can do is to strive 
for virtue. The final good is justice 
which may be realized in-the ideal 
State where all work together for the 
good of everybody. Justice is the ce- 
ment that holds society together and 
can only exist if all classes cooperate : 
where the rulers govern, where the 
soliliers protect, and where the workers 
produce, . 

Tn his book The Republic he throws 
light on what he considers an ideal 
state and explains his pedagogic philo- 
sophy, He held that education is a 
branch of statecraft and the best means 
of upholding the political institutions, 
Plato had a twofold belief: 

: virtue in the individual 

2nd: justice in the government 

Virtue is health of mentality; with- 
out virtue there is nothing but disease ; 
nothing but deformity. Shall we be 
told that life is worth living when the 
very essence of the vital principle is 
corrupted and undetermined? He said 
there would be justice in the state 
when each man worked in those posi- 


Elements 
Virtue 1 Intellect 
in 2 Passions 
Man ‘L3 Appetites 
Justice 1 Rulers 
in 2 Soldiers 
State 8 Artisans 


5 Patrick J. McCormick, 


1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
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tions for which he is best fitted. Hy | 
asserted that “each individual shoud 
devote his life to doing that which by i 
nature he is best fitted to do, that iy 

to accomplishing his own particular 

good in life. Thus he will attain to | 
that which is the highest for himself 
and accomplish the most for society,” 
From this there follows a basic princi- 
ple that it is the function of education 
to determine what each individual is 
most fitted by nature to do, and then to 
prepare him for this service. He | 
wanted to improve society by develop 
ing personality. He would thus re 
solye the conflict between the early and | 
later Greek aspirations. 

Plato believed in the tri-part soul: 
intellect, passions, and appetites which 
must be developed harmoniously. He 
held that the individual had these ie 
culties: “The intellect, whose virtue is 
prudence; the passions, whose virtue ls { 
fortitude; the appetites, whose virtue 
is temperance. Therefore, when 1m 
the life of the individual the intellect 
restrains the passions, rules absolutely 
the desires, and thus controls mi 
when the passions serve as an ally o 
the intellect; when the desires rendo 
absolute obedience, — then the es 
appropriate to each are atten ap 
justice is maintained in the life 
indiyidual.” 

: rage ideal state there must be three : 
classes :° 


Functions Virtues 
Control 1 Wisdom 
Defense 2 Courage 
Support 3 Temperance 
Control 1 Wisdom 
Defense 2 Honor | 
Support 3 Productivity 


History of Education, p. 121. 


TRENDS IN WESTERN THOUGHT 


4, Rulers: Those who serve best as 
statesmen ; 

9. Warriors: Those who serve best 
as soldiers ; 

3. Workers: Those who serve best 
as workers in industry. 

1. The rulers have ability to do 
genuine thinking ; 

9, The warriors have courage to do 
the fighting ; 

3. The workers are obedient and 
produce for all classes in society. 

The rulers are to govern; their vir- 
tues are control and wisdom and jus- 
tice, The warriors are for defence — 
their virtues are honor and courage and 
fortitude. The workers are for sup- 
port; their virtues are obedience and 
temperance and productivity. He be- 
lieved in class distinctions and held 
that each class should be educated ac- 
cording to his station in life. Plato 
held that boys and girls are entitled to 
the same education. He thus pro- 
vided one of the earliest defenses of 
woman’s education. 

3 Plato thought of education as the 
process of guiding children.” 

From birth to seven years of age the 
child must play and have plenty of 
physical exercise. He shall hear fairy 
tales and selections from the põets, but 
careful censorship must be placed on 
everything presented to him. Great 
care is to be taken that nothing mean 
or vile shall be shown children; then 
environments shall be beautiful and en- 
oe tho simple. Suitable play- 
ae are to be provided, precautions 

€n against fear of darkness, and by 
gentleness combined with firmness a 
ma spirit is to be produced. Beauty 
a oen body are to be harmoni- 

i y united. “Education is to be com- 
eT as the child belongs to the 

and not to the parent. Man be- 
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longs to.the State,-and the main pur- 
pose of education is to fit him to serve 
the state. He taught that it is the aim 
of education to bring all of the powers 
of man into harmonious cooperation.” 

From seven to twelve the child is 
developed both mentally and physic- 
ally. All boys and girls would receive 
as much education as was given in the 
Palestra and the Didiscalewm. The 
first, stressed physical exercises; the 
second, emphasized music which in- 
cluded all subjects which came under 
the patronage of the Muses. Plato 
held that both schools were needed for 
he avered that youth had to have “gym- 
nasties for the body and musie for the 
soul.” In regard to the effects of mu- 
sie Plato said: “‘They (the musie 
teachers) make rhythm and harmony œ 
familiar to the souls of boys, that they 
may grow more gentle, and graceful, 
and harmonious, and so be of service ~ 
both in words and deeds; for the whole » 
life of man stands in need of grace and 
harmony’ ”. = 

“At twenty years of age a final selec- 
tion determined who was to be the sol- 
dier and who the philosopher . . . 

‘Higher education is divided into 
two phases, — scientific. and philoso- 
phic. 

“The scientific period extends over 
the years from twenty to thirty and in- 
cludes the subjects later called the 
Quadrivium: Music, arithmetic, Bees 
metry, and astronomy, which was part 
of advanced education for a 1000 
The four subjects of the Seven 


years. s e 
Liberal Arts: music, arithmetic, geo 
metry and astronomy were to be 


studied not for practical reasons but 
pecause it was held that they would de- 
velop a general capacity for abstract 
thought.® As a rule, Plato did not 


8 Patrick McCormick, History of Education, P- 123. 
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stress the value of content of studies, 
but rather the value of “discipline.” It 
seems that he wag the theorist who 
started the doctrine of “formal disci- 
pline” that hard subjects will develop 
mental power which can be utilized in 
studying dissimilar work or activities 
or experiences, 

At thirty another selection of those 
able to continue their education for 
five years more he thought should be 
made. These were the philosophers 
who were to devote most of their time 
to a study of dialectic and metaphysics, 

harrow as some 


But Plato was not 

would have us beMeve for when he held 

that the cag” stone of education was 
- Aidcetic he meant more than giving 


training in logical discussion. He had 

3 in mind the Socratic Dialectic, It was 
a soarch oof the whole truth. Plato 
was not wakeptic and he opposed the 
sophists and, like Boeken ke was will- 
ing to die for the truth which he 

< t was eternal. He must have 
had the sophists in mind when ho as- 
sorti that theorists are always lying 
to bodily pleasures and natural inter- 
sts. 


Plato aimed to show “how the ‘good 
might be lived”! He believed 
teach virtue, but he found to 
know the nature of 
tho world. Alfred Taylor 
Plato's main underlying 


jipu 


l 


Vdman. $ 
5. Brubacher, A History of the Problems of Education, p. 3. 


scale of good. The “good” ry 


consisted in a study of 
could be essential in the oot 
life, “The reason why men f 
felicity is that they mistake 
good for real”... If a man eve ke 
with assurance what absolute goa 
he would in practice never parsa 3 
thing else. In this sense “all 
is knowledge.” 

Plato held that the good citizens 

the one who had his capacities da 
oped harmoniously.* Plato stra 
the “good” as the goal of all life) 
all learning. He seemed to think 
knowledge is not merely huma 
divine. He must have had ip 
what we call “The Real” and “Ti 
Teal.” 

Plato holds that the longing for 
supreme good was to be found only) 
a few. To him this vision of eter 
truth was a function of a spesial 
sixth sensoa “sense for ideas” « 
The people with a sixth sem 
capacity to search not merely 
we have but also for what we ski 
have. Tt must be stressed that F 
held that just a few people have) 
sixth sense—a sense for id 
these people should be rulers, 
elite must be the rulers — the elite) 
those gifted with love of truth asii 
tue and beauty. They should ba fsi 
educated. They on 
direct society by taking a 
courses in ethics and dialeetie 
philosophy. 

He believed that man should 
knowledge, but he contended & 
“knowledge alone docs not lead to 
action or earthly happiness, nots 
if it be knowledge of all the sab% 
one could study, but only if it iski 


 — 
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| 


alg of the “good” (due to wisdom) 
oe “evil” (due to ignorance), 

Plato lectured to very select stu- 
dents on God, lifo, the state, the future, 
immortality, and responsibility. 

Plato held that Eros or Love was 
the son of Plenty and Poverty and 
ereates in man the desire for the good, 
for the beautiful, and for immortality, 
He held that tho highest good consists 


not in 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Steady Successfully. By Norris Ely Or- 
ert, Tastrated by Barbara Dridgman, 
K.Y. Whittlesey House, 1953, $1.50. 

A prection! little book indeed is this key 
te better study habits by Norris Ely Or 
wheori, Head of the English Department 
Di the Loomis School, Windsor, Connecti- 
4. The hints contained in the volume 
are terse and to the point and should 
Mreatly benefit students and all who want 
© Mody effectively —W.P.8, 


Improving (he Bupervision of Instruo- 

Wen. Ny Harold Spears, N.Y. Prentice- 
1983, 84.75, 

Any book from the pen of Harold Spears 
M bowed to be competently organized and 
“wetelly done. This one is no exception. 
M le a down-to-earth applicationsof the 
Wolu view of supervision that Includes 
fhe three tlosely related services of super- 
Wales of tnetruction, curriculum planning, 
O08 leservice training. In the writing of 
ie veteme, Dr. Spears visited each of the 
Mi Mates and acquainted himself with 
We 180 diferent echool aystema, The re- 
WH be, ne might well be expected, a timely 
AMi a very practical treatise of supervision 
© satani ahoo! situations —Wauam P, 
Bien, New York University, 


"The 


Junior High School: Today and 
Temerrew. Dy Gertrude Noar. N. Y. 
Denise Mal 1933, 94.75. 


The operation of the modern junior 
MGS shoot is described in considerable de 


in this new text whieh te we 
sane eer en 
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By ©. R. 
Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University, England 


PINION in Britain takes it to 
O be a fundamental article of 
faith that universities must be 
independent and autonomous and that 
university scholars must be free to ex- 
press openly the findings of their 
scholarship or research. Even in times 
of emergency or national difficulty the 
- gypat weight of public opinion expects 
the universities to remain the homes of 
free research and objective judgement, 
taking as little account as the human 
mind can of ephemeral emotions and 
prejudices, hopes and fears, If active 
faith in this academic freedom should 
ever fail, it would mean that there had 
come about deep and significant 
chenges in the British way of life. 


Tt is as well for United Kingdom ` 


universities that’ this 
lished in tradition. Tt has been said 
that in this matter the universities as 
a whole owe a great deal to Oxford and 
_ Cambridge, with the great part that 
they have played in English history ; 
just as in their turn Oxford and Cam- 
bridge owe much to the Scottish and 
the modern universities for the broad 
understanding of the universities and 
the benevolent feelings towards them 
_ Which have spread so widely in recent 
years. Whether or not this is so, there 
is everywhere deep conviction that 
without universities civilization is not 
secure; if they lost their character and 
Vocation, the next generation could not 


is so well estab- 
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be truly educated 
take its responsibilities, 
Government Gra 
The acceptance of suc h 
more important today bec 
20th century it is hardi, 
universities to maini 
without financial suppo: 
ments. At the present 
Kingdom Governmen 
£20 ($56) million a 
tenance of universiti 
giving large grants tor 
and other capital need: 
There has always been 
desire in Britain to find 
once ensuring that an: 
is economically and eff 
and of leaving the uni 
determine their own 
their own appointments, : 
manage their own affai 
generally agreed that 
found. The Goyernm 
grants available not th 
istry of Education, wl 
sponsibility for the con 
sities, but directly tl 
ury; and the Treasury hi 
a University Grants Co: 
vise about the allocation 
tion of grants, and indes 
ters affecting the univel 
Committee consists of pers 
for their close knowledge 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM OF BRITAIN’S UNIVERSITIES 


versities and of university life — the 
majority are representatives of the 
universities themselves — and in the 
allocation of the grants made available 
by the Government its advice is always 
taken. 

Sir Arthur Trueman, who has been 
Chairman of the Committee since 
1949, was formerly Professor of Geo 
logy at Glasgow University. Sir 
David Hughes Parry, the Vice-Chair- 
man, has been Director of the Univer- 
sity of London Institute of Advanced 
Legal Studies since 1947, and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University from 
1945 to 1948. Other members include 
Sir Charles Darwin, Professor J. W. 
Cook (Regius Professor of Chemistry, 
University of Glasgow since 1939), 
Sir Murray Stephen (an ex-President 
of the Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders in Scotland) and Mrs. 
Mary Stocks, (formerly Principal of 
Westfield College, University of Lon- 
don), 


Frequent Discussions 


The Grants Committee is in close 
touch with individual universities, and 
there are frequent discussions both of 
important issues and of matters of pro- 
cedure between the Grants Committee 
and the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals, which speaks inform- 
ally for the universities. Very great 
changes have come to the universities 
since World War II and it can be said 
with some confidence that the inform- 
al workings of this system have enabled 
Government and universities to under- 
stand one another without cross- 
e or even serious delays. Cer- 
in S IEE is a satisfying conviction 
T ritain’s academic world that the 

lversities are still very much them- 


selves, independent and free as they 
used to be and as they ought to be. 

The secret without doubt lies in the 
fact that the persons who make up the 
universities and the persons who make 
up Parliament and the Civil Service 
hold as broad principles of faith the 
same opinions. The universities rec- 
ognize that the Government has the 
duty of surveying the needs of the na- 
tion for higher education and for fun- 
damental research, and of seeing that 
these needs are, in the universities 
taken as a whole, fully met; they also 
recognize that British governments are 
likely to continue to show traditional 
good sense and judgment in their deal- 
ings with universities. } 

On their part, British governments 
recognize that the universities, though 
very much living members of the fel- q 
lowship of universities throughout the 
free world, are also very much part of 
the British community, and that the 
pressure of opinion within them will € 
always lead them to do their utmost to 


_ meet the needs of the country. 


There is therefore a very strong will 
on the part of everybody concerned to 
do in the best way possible what every- 
body, or almost everybody, knows has 
to be done; and the universities, 
though they owe s0 much to support 
from government funds, have been 
able, and are able, to make their poli- 
cies and to maintain themselves in 
their own ways. University teachers 
can devote their energies to their own 
original work of scholarship or Te 
search, and the education of the next 
generation to play its part in the F 
predictable world a generation ah 
is committed, in very large measure 
and by common consent, to their 
hands. - 


The State and the Individi > 


By H. WILSON HARRIS 
Editor of “The Spectator,” London, from 1932-1958 


HE ideal relationship between 
5 B the State and the individual, it 
may be postulated, is one in 
which the individual has the fullest 
freedom to live his own life as he 
chooses, provided he so eomports him- 
self as to cause no injury or annoyance 
to his neighbor; and the State makes 
such provision for his welfare as he 
cannot easily make, or may not trouble 
to make, for himself, 

It is further an essential part of the 
ideal relationship that the State shall 
be controlled by the whole body of in- 
» dividuals that comprise it. Any demo- 
cratic country chooses its masters, It 
may choose them for a fixed period, as 
in the United States of America, or 
with the option of changing them be- 
fore the end of the fixed period, as in 
Britgin. 

There is room for considerable dif- 
ference of opinion about the limits to 
be set to the State’s interference with 
the individual for the benefit of the 
individual. Taxation is a serious in- 
terference with the citizen’s control 
over his own income. But taxes are 
obviously essential, and the individual 
Tecognizes and accepts that, provided 
that he and his fellows remain in ulti- 
mate control, through the representa- 
tive system, of the way the money the 
State needs is raised, and the way it is 
spent. 


Accepted Restrictions 


i That raises difficult questions. Pro- 
vision by the State for the basic neces- 


sities of the individual is accepted doe l 
trine in most democratic countries tò | 
day. But how far is State aid to bẹ | 
forced on individuals who may not 
need it or may dislike paying for it! 
Take old age pensions. Provision for 
the individual’s old age is of the fit | 
importance, and a great many indivi 
duals are not thrifty enough, or hav 
not the means, to make that provision 
for themselves. Hence, in many demo- 
cratic countries there is a compulsory 
levy, either open or disguised, on every 
citizen in order that the state may 
be able to pay either to every indivi- 
dual alike or to every individual i 
who needs it, enough to keep him from 
want in his old age. So with national 
insurance against sickness or unem- | 
ployment. In so far as the lay Ae 
these purposes is compulsory, it p a 
ly involves some curtailment of indivi 
dual liberty. For if a man is a 
pelled to pay he loses the freedom n 
to pay. PAi 
ERS such cases the question ® 
where tò set the limit to the 7 
tion of an agreed principle, It is 00 
in all cases totalitarian States that ie 
tail freedom most. In Britain, fore% , 
ample, drunkenness has been held ae 
so great an evil that establishm' : 
where alcoholic liquor is sold pe 
lowed to keep open only for ce n 
fixed periods in the day. That Ry 
have been more reasonable in the m 
than it is today, when people are m : 
temperate, but it no doubt a ae 
community from a good deal o: 
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pleasantness, and the community, 
which could, if it united for that pur- 
pose, get it all changed, is quite con- 
tent to leave things as they are. 

‘A considerable restriction on indivi- 
dual liberty — on the right to buy a 
glass of beer, wine and spirits at any 
time you like — is accepted because 
on the whole it benefits society. To- 
talitarian States do not trouble about 
this kind of restriction. On the other 
hand, while in any country bad farm- 
ing must be corrected, if need be, by 
compulsion, it is only in totalitarian 
countries that the individual is driven 
into collective farms. 


Essential Freedoms 


Above all things, the individual 
must resist every attempt of the State 
to fetter or discipline or regulate his 
mind. He must be free, so long as he 
refrains from grossly offensive forms 
of expression, to say what he likes, to 
write what he likes, to read what he 
likes, to listen to other people saying 
what they like. The worst feature of 
totalitarian States is their denial of 
these freedoms. The Press is not 
merely muzzled; that would be bad 
enough; it is dragooned. Tt is told 
what it must say, and the paper that 
rebels is suppressed. e 

Here, too, it is admittedly a question 
of Where limits to the application of a 
principle are to be set. Can the Press 
in war-time be allowed to print news 
that may help the enemy? The obvi- 
ous answer is that that would be carry- 
the freedom of the Press altogether 
: far. Newspapers must be pre- 

ented from injuring the country’s 
E Yet in Britain in both World 
eee and World War II there was 
Ths mpulsory censorship of the Press. 

papers were trusted to exclude 


from their columns anything that 
could harm the national interest. They 
did not abuse that freedom. 

Tf there is to be freedom of the mind 
there must be freedom in education 
in all its stages, from the primary 
school to the university, and sometimes 
beyond. Every child is entitled to be 
educated, and in most countries the 
best way to ensure that is for the State 
itself to provide up to a certain age an 
education that is universal, compulsory 
and free. It must be compulsory, þe- 
cause this is a sphere in which parents 
are particularly apt to disregard their 
duty to their children. But because 
education is universal, it need. not be 
stereotyped. It is not essential that 
all children should have precisely®the 
same form of education. Experiment 
in such fields is very much to be deg 
sired. The individual should be free 
to choose the nature of his child’s edu; 
cation, as long as it reaches a certain 
standard. 


Pursuit of Truth 


In the higher ranges of edudition, 
particularly in seientifie research, the 
individual must be free to prosecute 
his pursuit of truth wherever it may 
lead him. There was once an attempt 
to fetter scientists because their discov- 
eries conflicted with the prevalent in- 
terpretation of the. Bible. In Russia 
there has been fantastic insistence on 
scientists conforming in their teaching 
and writing to the particular political 
theories to which the Government 18 
committed. The State thus suppresses 
individuality utterly. 

It is in that region, where freedom 
of the mind and tyranny over the mind 
clash, that the sharpest line of division 
between totalitarianism and what 18 
known as western civilization is drawn. 
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Tt is on freedom of mind, freedom for 
a man to say what he thinks, that de- 
mocracy, which lives by a constant con- 
flict of opinion, and by decisions taken 
after reasoned argument, is based. 
Under a representative system the indi- 
vidual supports the State as a neces- 
sary instrument for his own welfare, 
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But in the last resort he, acting wit 
all other individuals like-minded vit 
him, is the master, and the State is the 
servant. That is the true guarantee of 
freedom, and the more the totalitarian 
States are studied the more precious | 
that freedom is seen to be for those who 
possess it. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Parental Rights in American Educa- 
tional Law: Their Bases and Imple- 
mentation. By Bernard F. Loughery. 
Washington, D. C.: Cath. University of 
America Press, 1952, Pp. 243 + xii. 
$3.75. 


» Because of the prevalence of conflicting 
views of the rights of parents in the edu- 
gation of their children, this practical 
study based on the facts of American edu- 
cational law will prove a welcome volume. 

The author has spared no effort to trace 


ery’s unbiased Presentation—S, M. Asa- 
TORA. 


hensive treatment of child development. 


In each area of development, the pattern 
of maturation is traced in terms of the 
environmental influences that may either 
retard or further natural growth. A list 
of selected references is given at the end 
of each chapter, as is also a set of objec- 
tive-type questions. For the busy student 
who wants material for a rapid review of 
the whole field of child psychology, this 
book fills a definite need.—S. M, AMATORA. 


The Virtue of Humility. By S. Carlson. 
Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown Co, 1952. Pp. 
144 + xiii. 


In every century, in all ages, the he 
great educators, the truly great states 
men, the truly great leaders have beet 
men and women who were truly humble. 
The same is true of the real and een 
leaders of today. All who have given : 
some thought, and have had some ea 
ence with the “little man who bcs 
somebody” and the man who is t 

at in his field of endeavor, Ý 
this virtue of humility in the latter. eat 
tor Carlson’s clear exposition of ee 
tue of humility will help the ve 
teacher, the would-be leader, the ee 
great, to understand what it really meal” 
to be humble.—S. M. AMATORA. 


The Tractate of Education 


by John Milton, 16 


By M. G. MASON 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England 


NIQUE, even in an age of re- 
markable thinkers, John Milton 
has been acclaimed as the “one 

Great Puritan Poet,” and as the “God- 
gifted organ-voice of England.” An 
ardent republican, an extreme puritan 
and an intense lover of freedom, Mil- 
ton felt: compelled to advance, by his 
writings, the cause he held so dear(1). 
In these tracts, written with conviction 
and sincerity, his ethical and religious 
creeds were developed. Liberty, 
achieved through religious discipline, 
through education, was the alpha and 
omega of his beliefs. 

Beneath the stress and turmoil of the 
Long Parliament and the confusion of 
the Civil Wars in England, there lay 
an unmistakable impulse for education 
reform. Outstanding in the promotion 
of this reform was Samuel Hartlib. 
From his correspondence and discus- 
sions with J. A. Comenius, , William 
Petty and John Dury, it ean be seen 
that Hartlib envisaged a compulsory 
and comprehensive system of State ed- 
ucation, With this end in view he 
Sought the advice of all who were in- 
terested in educational reform. It was 
ee to the persuasions of Hart- 
1b that Milton set down his ideas on 
education : 

“ ? 
S Mr. Hartlib, you have a gen- 
de = in writing, as your desire 
et z that which at several times I 

iscoursed with you concerning 


the best and noblest way of education” 
(2). 

It is probable that the “best and no- 
blest way” was intended for an intel- 
lectual élite, for it is clear, from the 
emphasis on classics and science and 
from the absence of Milton’s views on 
popular education — which he ex- 
pressed in “The Ready and Easy Way 
to Establish a Free Commonwealth,” 
1660— that the scheme proposed a 
highly selective type of education. 
Furthermore, Hartlib’s use of the “no 
ble,” and that of the author of “Some 
Proposals towards the Advancement of 
Learning,” in which it was suggested «(* 
that of the several types of schools that 
should be founded the “Noble sddools, 
for such as are capable of the best 
breeding” were to train those who 
would take public office, support this 
view (3). J 

Denis Saurat’s claim that Milton. 
wrote on education because “owing en- 
tirely to circumstances, he had been 
brought to act as preceptor to a few 
friends’ children,” (4) fails to take 
into account the fact that the Tractate 
was written at the request of Hartlib 
and that Milton also published a Latin 
Grammar. That the Tractate was not . 
merely an offspring of circumstance 
can be seen in Milton’s “Defensio Se- 
cunda” where it is explained that his 
writings including «Of Education,” 


were written for the cause (5). The 
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Tractate was largely propaganda, for 
Milton considered that “the Reform- 
ing of education,” was, “one of the 
greatest and noblest designs that can be 
thought on, and for the want whereof 
the nation perishes” (6). 

Milton’s greatest contribution to ed- 
ucation was his conception of the aim 
and purpose of learning. It is of in- 
terest to note that he took great care 
to express the aim in two ways, al- 
though it should be mentioned that 
Milton himself did not regard his aims 
as dual. These two aspects of a single 
aim place Milton on the threshold of 
the post-Renaissance period. E. M. W. 
Tillyard goes so far as to say that the 
Tratate, perhaps more than any other 
prose writing of Milton, is a “docu- 
ment of the Renaissance” (7). As a 
humanist Milton looked back to the 
cultural traditions and learning of an- 
cient Greece and as a reformer he 
sought the simplicity and purity of the 
2 early Christian Church. The “Funda- 
mentalist” view that “the end of learn- 
ing %s to repair the ruins of our first 
parents (the Fall) by regaining to 
know God aright, and out of that 
knowledge to love him, to imitate him, 
to be like him,” reads strangely to the 
modern ear (8). Yet “to know God 
aright” is the spiritual call, which, in 
an interesting passage reminiscent of 
Plato, he then translated into more 
concrete terms. One way to Godliness 
was, he stated, through an education 
“which fits a man to perform justly, 
skillfully, and magnimously all the of- 
fices, both private and publie of peace 
and war” (9). What was the purpose 
of his expressing his aim of education 
in two strikingly different forms? 
Was it that he sought to appeal to a 
wide uncertain public — a nation torn 
by religious strife, a nation divided 
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against itself on the question of mon- 
archy or republic? If we dismiss the 
view that it was merely astute propa- 
ganda, then Milton must be credited 
with great foresight, and his Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained make it 
quite likely, for he offered a divided 
England the Unity of God. Today, in 
an age when we are preoccupied with 
method and content, this recall to a 
consideration of the aim of education 
is especially important, : 

As an educationist, John Milton is 
famed for his trenchant criticisms of 
the universities. Accusing these cen- 
tres of learning of offering a debased 
form of medizval scholasticism, he 
pointed out that they presented their 
unfortunate undergraduates with the 
most intellectual abstractions of logic 
and metaphysics, with the result that, 
having had their unbalanced wits 
tossed in fathomless controversies, 
most students grew into a hatred and 


contempt of learning (10). In simil- | 


ar terms, he castigated the current 
practice of concentrating on Bet 
grammar to the exclusion of classical 
literature and of meaning. Language 
was, he stressed, a tool and not the end 
of learning. While on this topie he 
mentioned Lily’s Grammar (the stand- 
ard grammar of the English Grammar 
schools) but absolved this book from 
blame when he suggested that the 
scholars should learn from “some g0% 
grammar, either that now used, ee 
better” (11). As he himself publis 

a Latin Grammar in 1669, it is obvious 
that he considered that some eee 
ment was necessary. Considera 
dissatisfaction with the methods we 
aims of teaching the classics ha 
expressed by practicing teachers, i f 
as John Brinsley, Joseph Webbe a7 
Hezekiah Woodward. Criticis™ 
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the efficiency of teaching Latin was no 
new thing in England. It is fairly 
certain that Milton was acquainted 
with their publications for Brinsley 
was well known for his puritanical 
views and the second edition of his 
“Ludus Literarius” was published in 
1627 while Milton was an undergradu- 
ate, and Woodward was a contempor- 
ary whose book “A Light to Gram- 
mar,” 1641, had a title page by Hart- 
lib. Although the methods of teach- 
ing advocated may have been of prac- 
tical value, it is doubtful if these pub- 
lications had much influence on Mil- 
ton. Brinsley’s system of grammatic- 
al translation, construction of themes 
and exclusion of classical literature, 
would have little appeal to Milton. 
There were, however, some suggestions 
in which Milton would have been in- 
terested. Brinsley stressed under- 
standing as opposed to mechanical 
reading, he favoured a system of re- 
wards and exhorted the master “to 
worke in the children a love of learn- 
ing,” he disapproved of the neglect of 
religious training and lastly he ac 
knowledged the value of recreation and 
play (12). Dr. Webbe, in “An Ap- 
peale to Truth” ete., 1622, deplored 
the teaching of the accidence of mere 
ords and proposed that the phrase 
should be the unit for learning Latin 
ae His view that Latin was not 
co through grammar, but 
PN a the Latin authors, was in ac- 
oo” with the proposals of Milton. 
1641 med mi ‘A Light to Grammar,” 
% a Sue the usual methods 
Gleda n was taught. He con- 
Mice i a ranslation word by word, 
io y phrase, and line by line, was 
ie oe He proposed that La- 
2 a ald te taught by what might be 

ed a “direct” method, one which 
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would “put the childe in a good for- 
wardnesse before he knows where he 
began;— he shall Doe His Worke 
Playing and Play Working; (italics 
mine) — This is done when the under- 
standing is cleared by its own light; 
when the childe’s owne doore which he 
thinks shut, is opened by a natural key, 
of the childe’s owne framing, and us- 
ing” (14). He was urging that great- 
er reality should be given to learning 
Latin and that it should be taught as 
a living language. Perhaps Wood- 
ward’s “Key to the Sciences,” con- 
cerned largely with moral and religious 
education, may have influenced Milton, 
but his own training at St. Paul’s 
School in London was probably qof 
much greater importance. ; 

Tt is when he turns to the utilitarian 
pursuit of knowledge that Milton pours 
out his bitterest invective. He de- 
scribed the products of the Law schools 
as “grounding their purposes not in 
the prudent and heavenly contempla- 
tion of justice and equity - - - but in 
the promising and pleasing thofghts 
of litigious terms, fat contentions, and 
flowing fees.” The effectiveness of 
the universities in training scholars 
for service to the state he could hardly 
recommend, when so many would-be 
statemen left the university “vith souls 
so unprincipled in virtue and true gen- 
erous breeding, that flattery and court- 
shifts and tyrannous aphorisms appeat 
to them the highest points of wisdom, 
instilling their barren hearts with a 
conscientious slavery” (15). The 
vices of the indolent clergy also called 
for his denunciation: 

“Blind mouths! . . . 

The hungry sheep look up, 
not fed” (16). Ý 

To evaluate his views on the univer- 


sities it is necessary to consider that 


and are 


q 
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Milton was a party man in both reli- 
gion and politics. Personal feeling 
certainly colored his criticisms, but he 
was not the first to deprecate the effi- 
cacy of university education. The ari- 
dity of mere words and style together 
with the unreality of the learning, so 
common to the fruitless speculations 
of the schoolmen, were outspokenly 
condemned by Francis Bacon in his 
“Advancement of Learning” (17). 
The views of Bacon probably influ- 
enced Milton for, when he was still a 
student at Cambridge University, Mil- 
ton condemned the “crabbed argu- 
ments of wiseacres,” “the petty dispu- 
tations of sour old men” and the “dull 
ang feeble subject matter” in his 
Third Prolusion — “An Attack on the 
Scholastic Philosophy.” It is signi- 
2 ficant that in this article Milton put 
forward some of his ideas on what 
should constitute a good education : 
“How much better were it, gentle- 
J men... to let your eyes wander as it 
were over all the lands depicted on the 
mage. . to spy out the customs of man: 
kind,” ete., (18). ‘ 
Milton, long before he had been 
brought to act as tutor, was suggesting 
geography and history as essential 
subjects in the curriculum; and he 
went on to argue strongly for the in- 
clusion of the mathematical and natur- 
al sciences. There is little ‘doubt that 
Bacon’s arguments for a greater con- 
sideration of mathematics and science 
held considerable appeal for Milton. 
Indeed, Milton’s Third Academic Ex- 
ercise is largely a glowing panegyric 
of the new studies advocated by Bacon. 
Since Milton’s time, criticisms of the 
universities have been frequent, and 
even today one does not have to seek far 
to find supporters of such descriptions 
of lawyers, statesmen and clergy. 
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What is of great value in Milton’s or: ~ 

ticisms is the fact that the universities 

tended to impart a utilitarian view of 

knowledge. They did not offer, nor 

seek to inspire, a philosophy of life, 

This is particularly important today, 
when so much technological and utili- 

tarian instruction is given. 


The Scheme Proposed by 
John Milton (19) 


The academy, of some 150 persons, 
20 of whom should be teachers, was to 
be “at once both school and univer 
sity.” Every large city was to have 
one centre of learning. The vocation- 
al study of Law or of Medicine was to 
be pursued at separate institutions 
In addition to the course of studies, in- 
struction was to be given in the use of 
weapons and the arts of riding and | 
wrestling. During intervals between | 
study and exercise the students were to 
listen to music or to study musical | 
composition. The diet at the academy 
was to be “plain, healthful and moder- q 
ate.” From entry at twelve years of 
age to leaving at twenty-one, 8 
course of studies can be divided into 
three consecutive parts, viz., 

1. Introduction 

2. Dnty to Self 

8. Duty to the State 


1. The Introduction — lasting 020 
or perhaps two years. 
_ In teaching the rules of gramm? 
special attention was to be paid to PY 
nunciation. The students were to : 
introduced to “two or three of the firs 
books of Quintilian and some A 
pieces elsewhere” and then to n ; 
grammar. The teacher was ge E 
the finer points of grammar © a 
sant.” His most important duty © 
to dispel childish conceptions by pras 


f 
i 
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ing virtue and exhorting his scholars 
to live worthy lives, “dear to God.” 
‘At some other hour of the day, the stu- 
dents were to be taught the rules of 
arithmetic and soon after they had 
mastered these they were to begin geo- 
metry. Each evening was to be de- 
voted to the story of the Scriptures fol- 
lowed by tlre easy grounds of religion. 
He advocated “even playing, as the 
old manner was” (cf. Brinsley). 


2. Duty to Self. 


The students were then to proceed to 
a study of Latin works on agriculture, 
such as Cato, Varro and Cloumella. 
The purpose of this was to awaken in 
their minds a love of agriculture which 
they might utilize in later life. It 
was also to allow the pupils to master 
ordinary prose. At this stage they 
should begin Greek literature — the 
Socratic discourses, Plutarch and 
Cebes.! When they had mastered ordi- 
nary Greek and Latin prose they 
would have access to the more difficult 
authors ; — 

In Greek — the historical parts of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

In Latin — Vitruvius, Senaca’s Na- 
tural Questions, Mela, Celsus, Pliny or 
Solinus. ; 

Having pursued. the principles of 
Arithmetic, Geography, Geometry and 
Astronomy they were to proceed to a 
study of Physics, and if thought ad- 
visable to Fortification, Architecture, 

mgineering or Navigation. Those 
aspects of mathematics necessary for 
hunters, seamen and chemists could 
also be taught. 
poe following authors were advised 

Poetry : — 

Latin — Lucretius, Manilius and 

ergil (the rural poems). 
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Greek — Orpheus, Hesiod, Theocri- 
tus, Amatus, Nicander, Oppian and 
Dionysius. fr 

Ethics formed an important subject, 
in which judgment was to be fostered. 
The scholars were to read all the moral 
works of Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, 
Plutarch, Lertius, the Loerian rem- 
nants and the Seriptures dealing with 
Solomon and David. 


3. Duty to the State, 


The students were to study Econo- 
mics from Xenophon and Cicero, and 
Politics as a science, Politics was in- 
cluded in order that they, the learners, 
“may not, in a dangerous fit of the 
Commonwealth, be such poor, shaken, 
uncertain reeds, of such a tottering 
conscience, as many of our great coun- 
sellors have lately shewn themselves, “ 
but steadfast pillars of the state.” To. 
this was to be added “the Grounds of | 
Law” (italics mine), from Moses, the 
Grecian lawgivers, Roman Law down q 
to Saxon times and the Common Laws 
of England. Certain passages {som 
some heroic poems and histories of 
political nations were to be committed 
to memory. The reason for such mem- 
orizing was not given, and perhaps 
Milton thought it would encourage 
thoughts of virtue and greatness. 

In addition to these subjects the stu- 
dents were to continue to improve their 
knowledge of the classics and their un- 
derstanding of religion. “Some choice 
comedies” from Latin, Greek and Tta- 
lian authors, and certain tragedies, 
such as Alcestis, were proposed. Ita- 
lian, and Hebrew or Chaldee were to 
be introduced. Students were, at this 
stage, to practice literary composition, 
to be introduced to the simple ru es of 
Logie and to pursue further Rhetoric 


1 Cebes—a disciple of Socrates, assumed author of “Pinax.” 


& 
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and Poetry. He suggested the works 
of Plato and Phalerus, Aristotle, Cice- 
ro, Hermogenes and Longinus for Rhe- 
toric; and Horace, the Italian com- 
mentaries of Castelvetro, Tasso and 
Mazzoni for Poetry. Theology and 
Church History were to be studied 
part ofeach evening and every Sun- 
day. Finally, instruction in Oratory 
was to be given to the ablest, and for- 
eign travel was advocated for all who 
might profit by it. 

Milton regarded his academy as a 
centre of both piety and learning. He 
acknowledged that the scheme was a 
composite view of his knowledge of the 
famous schools of Pythagoras, Plato, 
Isocrates, Aristotle and others, but it 
wás to exceed them in that his academy 
was to prepare its students for “peace 
and war’ (20). In the scheme 
sketched by Milton can be traced 
Pythagoras’ emphasis on mathematical 
and natural sciences, Isocrates’ insis- 
tence on philosophy, morals and rhe- 
toric as essentials in producing what 
Miljpn would have called a learned 
gentleman, and Aristotle’s conception 
of education as a fundamental aspect 
of politics. Plato’s teaching (21), in 
particular his view that “we must as- 
similate ourselves to God, seeking to 
become like him, wise and just and 
holy” (a Christian God in Milton’s 
eyes), profoundly affected Milton. It 
is significant that in logic and in mo- 
rals the works of Plato headed the list 
of books to be studied, in rhetoric first 
place was accorded to Cicero and in 
poetry prime importance was given to 
Aristotle’s Poetics. The phrasing of 
Milton’s account implies that he was 
putting forward a new idea. Whether 
or not he intended to convey this im- 
pression is not known but it is certain 
that this conception of education had 
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been proposed as early as 1570, when ‘ 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert had suggested 
a “Queen Elizabeth’s Academy,” in 
which the youths of the aristocracy 
were to have been educated on the lines 
of the courtly academies, then in 
course of erection in Europe. It is 
significant that the scholars of the 
courtly academies were to’study “mat 
ters of action most (useful) for present 
practice both of Peace and War? (ita 
lies mine). Further the main subjects 
were to have been Latin and Greek, 
and in addition Hebrew, Logic, Rhe- 
toric, Moral and Natural Philosophy, 
Law, Heraldry, Music, Dancing, Fene 
ing and Riding were to have been 
taught (22). Nothing further came 
of Gilbert’s project, although the idea 
had been sustained in the educational 
schemes of Edmund Boulton (1620), 
of Sir Francis Kynaston (1653), and, 
after the publication of Milton’s Trae 
tate, in Sir Balthazar Gerbier’s plan 
(1648). J. W. Adamson (23) points 
out that Milton’s scheme had much m 
common with that proposed by Sturm 
and put into operation at Strashoutg 
Academy in about 1598. In view of 
the fact that the curricula of all thes 
academies are similar, together with 
the repetition of the phrase “peace and 
war,” tliere seems little doubt that yil- 
ton was cognizant of the original plan, 
if not of the proposed variations. 
Yet, it is much more likely that Mil- 
ton’s knowledge of the academies 
ancient Greece, his admiration Mee. 
con and his experience as a pupi a 
St. Pauls School were the fountam 
heads from which his scheme of an 
tion originated. His debt to Baco 
and to the Greek academicians ea” i 
seen in his criticisms of the schoo! 
and universities and in the ee 
education he outlined. (See above): 
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Considerable importance must be at- 
tached to Milton’s early education at 
St, Paul’s School for, as D. L. Clark 
has pointed out, in many respects the 
course of studies proposed in the Trac- 
tate was similar to that organized by 
Erasmus, Colet and Lily for this school 
and to that probably followed by Mil- 
ton when he was a scholar under Alex- 
ander Gil. From Dean Colet’s sta- 
tutes (24) it is obvious that the school 
was to provide a religious as well as 
literary education. Equally impor- 
tant was the code of manners — the 
Carmen de Moribus — written for the 
pupils by William Lily, the first High 
Master, and always printed in copies 
of his Latin Grammar (25). Edu- 
cated at a school in which religion, mo- 
rals and good letters were the hall- 
marks of a scholar it is not surprising 
that Milton later, if not as a youth, 
came to a very definite conception of 
the purpose of education, The plan 
of education described in the Tractate 
of Education differs from the con- 
jectured curriculum of St. Paul’s 
School followed by Milton in that it 
concentrated on a wide reading of the 
classics before the scholars were to 
write themes in Latin verse and prose, 
it suggested an extensive reading, 
largely for information, in tHe ancient 
authors in agriculture, geography, na- 
tural philosophy, and certain “ap- 
plied” sciences, it proposed the study 
of Ttalian in addition to Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew, it advocated an early in- 
troduction to Greek grammar and lite- 
soa and it stressed the study of eco- 
> mics and politics as subjects which 
night be used to the good of the com- 
munity. 
wee addition to the humanistic 
s of St. Paul’s School Milton, 
certainly, was influenced by the 


outstanding personalities of the two 
masters, the Gils (26). Famed as a 
classical scholar, as a theologian and 
as an enthusiastic supporter of the 
English language, the Elder Gil must 
have won the admiration of Young 
Milton. That a warm personal friend- 
ship grew up between Milton and the 
younger Gil can be seen from their cor- 
respondence. It is possible that, al- 
though the Younger Gil never taught 
Milton, his sharp tongued attacks and 
piting satire published while Milton 
was a schoolboy influenced Milton in 
the preparation of his themes of vitu- 
peration, The construction of Milton’s 
invective against medeval scholasti- 
cism, both in “An ‘Attack against the 
Scholastic Philosophy” and in “the 
Tractate, owed more to the example 
of the Younger Gil than to the decor. 
ous criticisms of Bacon, ` 

The scheme of education sketched 
by John Milton has been decried as 
cvast and visionary,” “ealoulated only py 
to amuse the fancy,” “eneyclopedic,” 
“an impractical programme.” Most 
critics are agreed that, if put into op- 
eration, it would place “upon youth 
too heavy @ burden,” and so would in- 
duce “mental indigestion.” Yet it is 
of importance to bear in mind, as 
‘Adamson has pointed out, that the pre- 
valent belief of the seventeenth cen~ 
tury educationists was that “given the 
correct method, the possibility of learn- 
ing was well-nigh infinite.” He then 
goes on to explain that “Bacon was Te- 
sponsible for an error which Milton 
in the Tractate of Education very fully 
exemplified” (27 JAAD Aristotelian 
by the accident of training, if not by 
inclination, Milton had to feel sure 
that in discarding scholasticism he did 
not reject any of its inherent 
points, The cause of so much adverse 
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criticism of Milton’s plan is not hard 
to find, for the list of proposed books 
is formidable; and so many unrelated 
topics are advocated. Furthermore, 
it is extremely difficult to gain a clear- 
cut impression of the course of educa- 
tion as a whole. The observation of 
Sir Cheney Culpeper, in a letter to 
Hartlib, dated Noy. 12, 1645, enquir- 
ing of Milton’s charge for a pupil, 
that, “there are some good sprinklings 
jn his letter of education, but there is 
not descending enough into particulars, 
but rather a general notion of what ex- 
perience only can perfect,” is particu- 
larly opposite (28). 

Before attempting an evaluation of 
his scheme of education it may be 
wotth while to consider what Milton 
himself had to say of his plan. It is 

@important to note that he introduced 
his course of studies with the phrase, 
“brief I shall endeavour to be” (29). 
Probably it is this brevity that has laid 
open his system of education to so 
many objections. Indeed, he seems to 
havey anticipated adverse criticisms 
from certain educationists for he 
wrote, “I then discussed the principles 
of education in a summary manner, 
but sufficiently copious for those who 


attend seriously to the subject” (30). - 


Milton did admit, however, that his 
course of studies “is not a bow for 
every man to shoot in, that counts him- 
self a teacher; but will require sinews 
almost equal to those which Homer 
gave Ulysses” (31). Clearly, Milton 
realized that any scheme depended up- 
on the quality of the teaching profes- 
sion. The teacher must be energetic, 
learned and capable of inspiring 
thoughts of piety and virtue in his 
pupils. Nor was Milton asking for 
impossible qualities for the account 
which Edward Phillips gave of his 
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uncle’s teaching shows that Milton 
wrote from a knowledge of what could 
be achieved, and what is more impor- 


tant, that he went a great way towards | 


the accomplishment of what he sug- 
gested (32). A vital factor in the prac 
ticability of the scheme is the staffing 
ratio of one tutor to seven pupils (20 
teachers to 130 scholars). Given a 
teacher of the quality Milton visual- 
ized, seven intelligent pupils and an 
eight year course should we not expect 
a vast and comprehensive system of 
education ? 

Criticisms of the list of proposed 
books and the number of unrelated 


subjects cannot be dismissed lightly. 


Milton’s exposition of the course of 
studies leaves much to be desired, and 
it is a great pity that he failed to make 
clear that he did not intend every book 
to be read and that only certain books 
were to be studied exhaustively. That 


power of selection lay with the master — 


is suggested by such phrases as two 


or three of the first books,” “would | 


have access to,” “some select pieces,” 
“the principles of” and “could also be 
taught.” Only once did he go 80 far 
as to say that it was not necessary 

study all the books advocated, when 
he observed that “ere half of these 
thors (Cato, Varro and Columella; 
Socrates, Plutarch and Cebes) be read. 
. . . they cannot choose but be me 
of any ordinary prose” (33). Tt mus 
be admitted that, even accepting ee 
grains of allowance, a substantial ae 
remains. But, for a course lasting 
eight years, is it so formidable? T 
Milton suggested Orpheus, e510 

Theocritus, Amatus, Nicander, one 
and Dionysius for Greek pote 3 
list which has every appearance © : 
marathon —he knew that non? 

them was voluminous, and that sev 
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the language once mastered, could be 
read in a very short time (34). That 
Milton did not expect the students to 
read every book is suggested by the 
fact that only once did he specifically 
state that all the books listed were to 
be studied : 

«AJI the moral works of Plato, Xen- 
ophon . . .” (35). 

Possibly this long list of books on 
ethics (morals) was an attempt to offer 
aide variety of opinions, for he him- 
self was an enthusiastic follower of 
Plato, Similarly he advocated several 
books in the study of logic, although 
he greatly preferred Ramus. 

The position regarding the many 
“ynrelated subjects” is clearer. An 
exhaustive study of either medicine or 
law was not intended, for Milton ex- 
pressly stated that these subjects were 
to be taught in separate institutions 
(86). He did not advocate a de- 
tailed study of Architecture, Engineer- 
ing or Navigation but rather that the 
general principles of certain “applied” 
sciences could conveniently be consid- 
ered. No actual course on fortifica- 
tion or on the strategy of war was sug- 
gested, despite the fact that many con- 
tinental academies laid great stress on 
these subjects. It is explicit that the 
studies were to be related to the devel- 
opment of the self and to the person 
as a future member of the State. To 
attack Milton for his efforts to lend 
reality to classroom teaching by insist- 
ae on the need for digression into 
allied topics is to deny a technique of 
great merit. 


If these modifications are accepted, 


, the course of studies becomes: — 


Latin and Greek grammar— Lily 
ae (selections from Quin- 
ae. rithmetic ; Seriptures ; Latin 

reek literature (selections) ; the 
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historical parts of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus (selections); principles of 
Geometry, Geography, Astronomy and 
Physies; Natural Philosophy —a 
compendium; some applied Sciences; 
Poetry (selections) ; Ethics — moral 
works of Plato, Xenophon, Plutarch, 
Lertius, the Locrian remnants and 
parts of the Scriptures; Economics and 
Polities — Xenophon and Cicero; His- 
tory and elements of Law; Classical 
literature (selection of comedies & 
tragedies) ; Hebrew; Italian ; Rhetoric 
— Plato, Phalerus, Aristotle, Cicero, 
Hermogenes and Longinus; Theology 
and Church History; and lastly Ora- 
tory for the ablest. 

The list of textbooks in a full course 
from entry into high school to Hon- 
ours in Classics at a university is _ 
equally formidable. Considered as a 
goal to be aimed at, rather than as 
an educational minimum, Milton’s 
scheme, designed to produce pious 
classical scholars, has much to recom- q 
mend it, Perhaps the strongest eri- 
ticism that can be levelled is that much 
to have been 


useful knowledge. formed the 
sis of a philosophy of living. ™ 
did not advance @ narrow 

view of religion, but the a 
God, for freedom to "wor 
God, according to conscience, is fun- 
damental to his view of liberty. This 
h to religion has much in com- 


2. Reality in the curriculum, by 
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stressing the claims both of the indivi- 
dual and the community, was advo- 
cated. By insisting on studying his- 
tory, politics and economics and being 
conversant with the elements of law he 
was serving to break away from the 
narrow classical education of the Eng- 
lish grammar schools and from the 
scholastic metaphysics of the universi- 
ties. 

8, A sound classical and mathema- 
tical education was proposed. It is 
obvious that Milton offered a carefully 
graded approach. The insistence on 
mastering the groundwork of Latin, 
before commencing Greek, and the 
postponing of Hebrew and Italian to 
a later stage in the course, shows care- 
ful thought and judgment. Similarly 
he suggested a gradual introduction to 

#arithmetie and geometry before pass- 
ing to advanced and applied mathema- 
tics. 

4, Mathematical and physical sci- 

J ences were accorded more importance 
than had been given by most of the 
olde humanists. It is significant 
that, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, mathematics was regarded 
as hardly suitable for academic study 
but as the business of merchants, sea- 
men and surveyors (37). Neither 
Napier nor Wallis, the two outstanding 
mathematicians in Britain at that 
time, owed anything to the academic 
teaching of their chosen subject. 

5. Physical exercise was regarded 
as an essential part of a full education. 

There is little evidence to suggest 
that the Tractate of Education had 
any great influence on contemporary 
thought. Its publication, under the 
auspices of Hartlib, never led to any 
pamphlet war, nor to any concrete ac- 
tion. G. H. Turnbull (38) suggests 
that Dury referred to it, in a letter to 
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Hartlib dated July 11/21, 


he wrote “the discourse of e 
which you sent me is brief and 
and hath many requisites 
doubt will hardly be obta 
tyme of Peace it is wisdome 
what may be done in an e 
On the other hand, J. Hall 
John’s College, Cambridge, in a 
to Hartlib, expressed admi 
the pamphlet: 
“I am much ambitious of | 
quaintance of Mr, Milton ( w 
said to be the author of that 
discourse of education you 
pleased to impart).” $ š 
The Rev. George Snell, D.D. 
published in 1649, “The Right 
ing of Useful Knowledge to fit 
ars for some Honest Profess 
which he attacked the inefficie 
both the grammar schools and t 
versities. Although he echoed the 
ticisms of Milton he went furthe 
advocating state action in educa 
Educational legislation had 
contemplated by several © 
wealth parliaments and Hartli 
much of his time getting sch 
urging parliamentary action. 
Hartlib’s papers, G. H. Turnb 
found “Some Proposals Tov 
Advancement of Learning,” wh 
intended for the consideration 
parliamentary committee ap] 
for that purpose. Authorship 
manuscript is not known, but 11 
presents sound arguments for 
ing that it was Dury, or perba 
As both were acquainted with tht 
tate of Education it is no mere 
dence that the criticisms lis 
the first “Topic” are precisely 
advanced by Milton, viz., the 
rian pursuit of knowledge, thi 
methods of learning language; 
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tility of logic which treats only of con- 
tentious subtleties and the failure to 
inspire thoughts of virtue. The influ- 
ence of Milton can also be detected in 
the curriculum of the proposed “noble” 
schools. These schools, designed for 
those who were to take public office, 
were to offer the following course of 
studies: — 

1. Mews Bodies: medicine; natur- 
al philosophy ; mathematics; astrono- 
my; and chemistry. 

9, Men’s Possessions: elements of 
law, commerce and trading. 

3, Human Associations: moral 
philosophy; the science of warfare. 

4, Mews Minds: logic; ethics and 
divinity (40). 

If this scheme had been put into 
operation perhaps the educational las- 
situde of eighteenth century England 
would have been avoided and the debt 
to Milton would have been much great- 
er. But the perplexities of providing 
Commonwealth finance and the chao- 
tic state of ecclesiastical affairs held 
little prospect of State assistance in 
education. With the Restoration of 
the monarchy, the educational ideals 
fostered by Comenius, the utopian 
dreams conceived by Hartlib and the 
educational perfection of Milton’s aca- 
demy, already dissolving, vanished. 

‘ It is not surprising, therefore, to 
ma that the early eighteenth century 
E es Academies of i England 
Pea 4 their sources, their curricu- 
ey eir methods, not to Milton, 
a, he ae stream of humanist tra- 
the ae : ough the arrangement of 
ee icula, the inclusion of “mod- 
os see the ae teaching 
De eps, z ae accor ance with 
Ee cceiia. 0: ilton, there is no 
cae ce to suggest that they 

on the academy deseribed 


in the Tractate of Education. Yet it 
may be significant that the highly spe- 
cialized subjects, medicine and law, 
were not taught in these famous centres 
of learning, but in separate institu- 
tions. But, if his ideas on education 
were forgotten, his fame as a writer of 
English verse survived. In 1673, the 
Tractate was reprinted at the END of 
the second edition of Milton’s minor 
poems. The reprint may have been a 
genuine attempt to arouse interest in 
‘Milton’s scheme, but this relegation is 
a sure sign that his fame lay not in 
his educational theories but in his mag- 
nificent literary ability. Dr. Taylor, 
tutor at Warrington Academy, ac- 
corded Milton first place in his list of 
English poets (42). The Dissenting 
‘Academies, in outshining the older 
universities, realized Milton’s hopes. ® 
Moreover, when, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the English universities were Te 
vitalized and rose to such pre-emin- 
ence, they owed more to Milton than @ 
they acknowledged, for they based 
their learning on the mathematicaand 
physical sciences and on Christian and 


The 
song of hope written for those revolu- 
tionary times. ; 
denunciation of the universities with 
their debased form of mediæval scho- 
lasticism, of the soulless schools of 
medicine and law and of the “gerund- 
grinding” so common in the grammar 
schools, its most valuable contribution 
was Milton’s presentation of a philo 
sophy of education. His aim of edu- 
cation was to produce pious leaders of 
men. There is little doubt that in his 
scheme Milton combined his knowledge 
jent Greece, his 


of the academies of ane) 


experiences as a schoolboy at St. Paul’s 
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School and his deep personal convic- 
tions. The course of studies was syn- 
optic rather than encyclopedic. He 
stressed not the amassing of facts but 
their grasp. That John Milton, as 
most men, is more vulnerable in his 
ambitious plans for the future devel- 
opment of education than in his inci- 
sive criticisms of the past is not sur- 
prising. Although the plan sketched 
by Milton was ambitious, it is my opin- 
ion that, given small classes and eight 
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years instruction by judicious and eff. 
cient tutors, it was feasible. Basic. 
ally, Milton proposed a classical and 
mathematical education, in which the 
students would be conversant with the 
physical and social sciences. Its 
great merits were not realized in his 
day, but in educational philosophy Mil- 
ton can hardly be described as one 
“blind, disheartened, shamed, dis- 
honored, quelled,” for his “ a name to 
resound for ages.” 
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T 


MERICAN thought has moved 
LÀ from a theological emphasis in 
colonial times to a scientific ba- 
sis in our own civilization. This does 
not imply that scientific knowledge was 
unknown in colonial times; we only 
have to think of the influence of New- 
ton upon Johnson, and later of the 
fruitful researches of Franklin and 
Priestly, rather the pre-oecupation was 
with man’s soul and man’s need for 
salvation. 

The early period of American 
thought is symbolized best by Jonathan 
Edwards who had a vivid awareness 
of the majesty of God. To Edwards 
man was nothing and God was every- 
thing; man wallowed in sin; he was 
subject to a multitude of temptations ; 
he was essentially a lustful, greedy 
creature given to pride and rebellion. 
No wonder that hell-fire was a fitting 
punishment for man. No wonder that 
the devil had such strong influence in 
human history, and to Edwards the 
devil had a real meaning and an actual 
existence. 

In education this view led to the 
Spirit of authoritarianism. /Students 
were to be taught that the ways of the 
world are sinful and that reason is less 
important than faith. They were not 
to challenge the opinions of their teach- 
er or preacher, who represented the 
ny of God. The goal of educa- 
oe ; according to Puritan beliefs, was 
di enjoyment but discipline. The in- 

ividual thus would lead a vigorous 


life; he would ayoid the temptations of 
the flesh, he would have a somber sense 
of duty, an intense passion for right- 
eousness; he would avoid sinners and 
instead patronize the company of 
saints. His main concern would be 
salvation, to escape the torments of 
hellfire. For any suffering on earth 
would be minor compared with the tor- 
tures of eternity. ; 
The status of the teacher in colonial - 
times was not enviable. He was al- 
lowed little freedom ; his opinionssand 
behavior were regulated by the com- 
munity. ‘We read advertisements in, 
the newspapers offering rewards for | 
the recapture of runaway school- 
masters, In some communities teach- 
ers had to act as janitors and morti- 
cians besides fulfilling their academic“ 
duties. In Southern colonies „more 
liberalism prevailed in education than 
in Massachusetts, but the rich planta- 
tion owners often looked upon teachers 
as hired help to be paid as little as 
possible. : : ku 
The rise of Deism created a new out- 
look in philosophy and education, The 


What evidence could 
God was a harsh judge? Who knew j 
what happened in eternity? ‘Was not 
the doctrine of predestination an ob- 
stacle in the achievement of an em 
lightened morality? = a 
The Deists had a passionate faith m 
freedom. Man, they thought, conld not ! 


be coerced by the past. History 
could be changed if humanity only 
would trust reason, rather than fana- 
ticism, and stressed the ideals of this 
life, rather than the existence of the 
Beyond. 
`“ The Deists believed in God, but it 
was a God dominated by scientific law, 
who took no direct interest in the uni- 
yerse. They were too much interested 
in practical matters to take an inter- 
est in metaphysics; hence their works 
often do not impress academic histori- 
ans, who find greatness in ontological 
obscurity. Freedom, equality, justice, 
progress were not merely terms to be 
admired, but ideals to be practiced and 
realized in the institutional system of 
sociéty. 
Schweitzer one time said that ever 
ince the 18th century, philosophers 
have chosen the wrong path and, in- 
stead of defending civilization, have 
often been in the foreground of the 
forces trying to undermine civiliza- 
tion, Eighteenth century thinkers 
like Jefferson regarded themselves as 
guardians of culture; they had a pas- 
sionate conviction that the life of rea- 
son and moderation was the best exist- 
ence for man, and that democracy was 
far superior to totalitarianism. 

The most important service of De- 
ism to American education was the 
support given to the separation of state 
and church. Jefferson was especially 
influential in Virginia where he saw to 
it that ecclesiastical leaders could not 
dominate educational institutions, 
This did not imply hostility. towards 
religion, rather a recognition that 
when men’s minds are governed by one 
ideal of life and one institutional sys- 
tem freedom suffers. Jefferson and 
other colonial leaders believed that the 
states should control education, rather 
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than the central governme 
idea again was designed to 
the independence of the 
and his right for self-express 
not history indicate that centi 
of education often led to dictal 
Did not the past show that 
was best protected through 
zation ? j 

The reforms undertaken b; 
like Franklin and Jefferson 
compared with the reforms 
ists advocated in the Athenian 
culum. The Sophists, like the’ 
believed that man is the me 
education and so they stressed 
manities and encouraged the 
law. The Sophists, like the D 
serted that truth is relative, not 
lute. This implied tolerance 
derstanding, rather than dogm 

The Deists expanded the edu 
curriculum of the United 
Theology lost its place of emit 
instead the arts and sciences | 
stressed. Professional educai 
came important. It was just 
perative to train the busine: 
physician, the lawyer as the mi 
Education lost part of its tra 
flavor and instead concentrated 
the present. Physical educa 
came an important part of the a1 
lum; Deists like Franklin bel 
the correspondence of physical 
tellectual virtues. 

Transcendentalism as chami 
by Emerson represented a 
against Deism. The Transce 
ists like Emerson, Alcott, an 
were less optimistic than th 
and less confident about the p 
science. Like Scott, Byron, 4 
pardi they were disenchanted T 
ing the possibilities of society. 
they not witnessed the failure 
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French revolution ? Had they not 
seen the triumph of vulgarity in the 
time of Jackson? Where was the 
great new world of reason and free- 
dom? Was not the materialistic gos- 
pel triumphant? 

The Transcendentalists like Emer- 
son were rebels against mediocrity and 
conformity. Brook Farm was a sym- 
bol of their rebellion. They believed 
in the wisdom of the heart in intuition, 
in faith rather than reason. Plato be- 
eame their guide. Had not Plato 
shown that philosophy should deal 
with the eternal rather than the transi- 
tory? Had not Plato indicated the 
fallacy of empiricism? Had not Pla- 
to shown the supremacy of immaterial 
ideas over the material world? 

The God of Transcendentalism was 
quite different than the God of the 
Puritans. He was kindly and merci- 
ful, interested in man’s hearts rather 
than their outward actions. The 
Transcendentalists did not believe in 
the definition of God, for analysis 
would only take away from religious 
insight. Yet the Puritan heritage 
was still strong; the Transcendental- 
ists believed in social causes — from 
abolition of slavery to the gospel of 
non-violence. t 

In Emerson, especially, Transcen- 
dentalism represented faith in the in- 
dividual. No state, no church could 
coerce the individual who was to pre- 
serve his integrity against all causes. 
Thoreau would have nothing to do 
with Bostonian society. Thus he es- 
caped to Walden where he lived close 
to nature and where he found a new 
eee in life. To the Transeenden- 
alists progress of society was an illu- 
sion; only the individual could ad- 
vance, only the individual could grow; 


society represented merely an artificial 
force. ; 

The Transcendentalists, like the De- 
ists, had great faith in education. The 
center of education was to be litera- 
ture; students thus would study the 
great writings of Europe and Asia’, 
they would read Goethe and Confu- 
cius, Wordsworth and Laotze, Carlyle 
and the Upanishads. Education was 
to stress “the unessential subjects in- 
stead of utilitarian concerns.” For 
man’s spirit had to be awakened more 
than man’s body. 

A radical revision of the curriculum 
was to be undertaken, especially by Al- 
cott who even tried to introduce the 
problem of sex into his teaching. But 
the proper Bostonians were shoéked. 
Newspapers carried articles about the 
“immorality” of his school. Liberala, 
like Emerson came to his defense, but 
when Alcott admitted a Negro girl, a 
real storm broke loose and the school 
had: to be closed down. e 

The Transcendentalists were 0p- 
posed to narrow nationalism in fuca- 
tion. The universal basis of culture 
was to be stressed. American scholars 
were to learn that no nation had a 


system of Germany with its high con- 
“cept of scholarship. In the twilight 
of Transcendentalism, the Hegelian 
philosophy came to the United States 
and found a ready reception, especially 
in St. Louis Missouri. y ro 
regarded himself as a egelian; a8 
editor of the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy he tried to humanize He- 

’s Logic and 
ee As Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the United States, Harris 
stressed discipline and the ideal pur- 
poses of education. 


Still the idealistie gospel of Trans- 
cendentalism was challenged by some 
of the most provocative thinkers of the 
19th century. Thus Melville in Moby 
Dick indicated that man and God are 
mysteries which cannot be understood 
By our reason. In the struggle against 
nature man would lose just as Captain 
Ahab lost against the whale. Man 
conquered and yet was conquered; he 
expanded his desires and lost the capa- 
city for happiness. Melville con- 
trasted the contented lives of primi- 
tive tribes with the tortured existence 
of modern man. Perhaps civilization 
was a doubtful blessing, and perhaps 
the life of nature was better than the 
quiet desperation of a mechanized and 
urb@nized existence, 

The skepticism of Henry Adams 

awas even greater than that of Melville. 
In such works as Mont-Saint-Michel 
and Chartres and Autobiography of 
Henry Adams, he indicated his dis- 

illusionment with modern times. With 
vigor he attacked the gospel of ma- 
terialism. _The Civil War, he ob- 
served, had resulted in the glorification 
of money and success. What was the 
result? A loss of ethical idealism, 
the decline of moral purpose, and a 
culture dominated by technology and 
expediency. Adams yearned for the 
certainty of the Middle Ages; his 
guide was Aquinas, not Jefferson. 
The unity and spirituality of the Mid- 
dle Ages appealed to his sense of po- 
etry. Were not the medieval cathe- 
drals symbols of faith? Did they not 
represent the perennial yearning for 
God? Did they not indicate that life 
has a basic religious meaning? 

Like Santayana, Adams was a 
strong critic of the education of his 
time. He confessed that his formal 
schooling had left little impression 
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upon his mind. He thought that most 
of his teachers were superficial and un- 
inspired. His real education came 
after college, when he travelled and 
when he escaped from the commercial- 
ism of his native culture. 


II 


But the voice of Adams was an isol- 
ated protest in the era of pragmatism, 
which became in the 20th century 
the dominant American philosophy, 
Peirce, the founder of American prag- 
matism, was interested in the clarifica- 
tion of ideas. He was concerned with 
logical problems, and rather discon- 
certed by the concrete and downto 
earth emphasis of William James, As 
a matter of fact, Peirce changed the 


name of his philosophy to pragmati- 


cism, so that it would not be mistaken 
for James’s ideals. 


The pragmatists like James, Dewey, 


Mead, Otto, Bode, and Kilpatrick were 
the intellectual children of Darwin. 
Had not Darwin demonstrated the im- 
portance of change in evolution? 
Away then with permanence and eter- 
nal ideas! Away with all forms of 
absolutism! 

Like Heraclitus and Bergson the 
pragmatists were imbued by the flux 
of life. To them change was welcome 
and implied a reconstruction of ideas. 
Man was to be viewed as a biologie’ 
organism rather than as & creature © 
pure reason. Experience, rather than 
abstraction, was to guide philosophy 
and education. The study of history 
convinced the pragmatists that no © 
stitution was eternal, no idea 
lible, and no belief absolute. The 
main controversies of philosophy; 4% 
cording to James, were caus 
verbal pitfalls, 


The cash value % 


ee 
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jdeas would stress evidence and the 
consequences of our reasoning. 

While the universe of Emerson was 
rather static and complete, the uni- 
verse of the pragmatists was dynamic 
and constantly changing. Even God, 
in the philosophy of James, was evoly- 
ing. The incompleteness of life was 
an invitation to action, to concrete im- 
provement and, above all, to a stress 
upon education. 

In education the pragmatists had 
their most lasting influence. Tradi- 
tional education was book-centered; 
the teacher dominated the classroom; 
drill was used to convey the subject 
matter to the student. The interests 
of the student were secondary; instead 
the values of formal learning were 
glorified. Those who did not pass ex- 
aminations were flunked and had to 
repeat their studies. All this was part 
of the Platonic heritage. Had not 
Plato subordinated the individual to 
preconceived standards? 

The new education was to stress the 
child and was to. respect his interests 

and his experiences. To imitate the 
adult world would be heresy. Self- 
development, self-activity and self- 
reliance became the keynotes to the 
new school. The teacher lost his place 
of authority, subject-matter now was 
secondary; the present became the 
main concern and the past was often 
neglected. Democracy was applied to 
the classroom and to administration ; 
80 that education became a co-operative 
process. 

The study of science was encouraged 
by the progressive schools. While the 
Transcendentalists had looked down 
upon empiricism, experience now was 
glorified and regarded as an autonom- 
ous structure. Knowledge became a 
way of exploration and was to be gov- 


erned by the scientific method, which 
stresses open-mindedness, controlled 
experimentation, and laboratory verifi- 
cation. Í A 
Occasionally, this new method of 
education led to excesses. Dewey al- 
ready criticized the tendency of some 
progressive schools to neglect the role 
of the teacher and to over-emphasize 
the interest of children. Guidance, 
Dewey held, was just as important in 
the progressive as in the traditional 
school ; only guidance now emphasized 
the integrity of the student. To neg- 
leet subject matter completely and to 
improvise too much, would create a 
shallow atmosphere in the classroom, — 
according to Dewey. fi 
The excesses of progressive educa- 
tion can be traced mainly to the infu- 
ence of Rousseau. The French think® 
er believed that nature is to be our 


guide and that civilization holds us 
in chains. He abhorred discipline; 


he looked upon the child as being na-g, 
turally good. We know today that by 
nature the child is neither goal nor 
evil and that he needs wise guidance 
if hig potentialities are to be explored. 
Tf the schools will not motivate him, 
television, the motion picture, and the 
comic book will perform that task and 
the result may be the creation of a- 
mass-man who has no real understand- $ 
ing of culture. eel 

The opposition of Rousseau towards 
intellectual training had unfortunate 

ike Rousseau some — 


leads to an une: i ; 
All this should not detract from the i 
great and formidable achievements 
the new educational id a 
made school life more 


230. 


they stimulated the creativity of chil- 
dren; they brought about a better bal- 
ance between work and play; they de- 
veloped more intense social conscious- 
ness; they created co-operative pat- 
terns of behavior. In short, the basis 
of democracy was solidified through 
the new educational ideals. 


TIL 


Our period, especially after the two 
wars, has been distinguished by a vig- 
orous attack upon education. It was 
foreshadowed already by thinkers like 
T. S. Eliot and Santayana who fav- 
ored the classical tradition of educa- 
tion. T. S. Eliot in his Notes To- 
wards a Definition of Culture felt that 
realculture rests upon a hierarchy and 
that it cannot be separated from tradi- 

gion. The past should be cultivated, 
discipline should be stressed, religious 
idealism should be emphasized. Mod- 
ern education had taken the wrong 
road, and had created a nihilistic at- 
mosphere by not stressing the need for 
tradigjon and for a genuine aristocracy 
in education. 

Santayana, like T. S. Eliot, was a 
strong critic of American education. 
In Character and Opinion in the 
United States he made scathing com- 
ments about Harvard and the provin- 
cialism of Massachusetts, As a poet 
he felt like an outsider in Boston, and 
as an admirer of Aristotle he was lost 
in the modernism which prevailed at 
Harvard. Santayana felt that Ameri- 
can education was too provincial and 
too moralistic, that it lacked depth and 
philosophic insight. Protestantism 
was the enemy of education, for it 
stressed faith, rather than reason, and 
it had no real concern for poetic values. 
Mass education, he thought, would 
only lower standards and create the 
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dominance of the mediocre. 
man, according to Santayana, exagger- 


ated his own importance and his own 
‘achievements. The study of history 


Modern — 


should convince us that the past cannot — 


be ignored, that real goodness, real 


virtue, and real knowledge*are peren- 
nial aspects of human civilization. 

Flexner in Universities: American, 
English, German contrasted the Amer- 
ican university with European higher 
centers of learning. He came to the 
conclusion that American education 
lacked a sense of centrality, overlooked 
values, and had compromised too much 
with the gospel of utilitarianism. He 
had no use for most. professional 
schools; excepting law and medicine, 
Graduate study in domestic science or 
library science or journalism would 
only cheapen education, which should 
stress intellectual rather than technical 
competence. Flexner thought that 
the philosophy of pragmatism had me 
chanized education and had led to & 
lowering of standards. 

Foerster in such works as The 
American State University attacked 
the dominance of extra-curricular 
activities on the part of the students 
and he felt that the main purpose of 
education is to enrich life, not to of 
ate vocational efficiency. A prope 
nent of the classics, he looked with dis- 
dain upon the dominance of science 
and vocational education. Knowledge 
for use thus is subordinated to the 
study of man. Discipline, according 
to Foerster, cannot be neglected in && 
ucation; otherwise it becomes a super 
ficial exercise dependent on the whims 
of the student and the whims of scl 
ty. 

Most forceful have been the attacks 
of Adler and Hutchins. Both favor 
a curriculum based on the great books, 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATION 


both decry the influence of schools of 
education, both are opposed to prag- 
matism and instead believe in classical 
philosophy, especially Aristotle. Both 
are sharply opposed to vocationalism, 
the cult of specialization, and the de- 
cline of religion in education. The 
elective system has been attacked by 
them, and at St. John’s College, where 
their influence is dominant, no elec- 
tives are allowed, the classics form the 
center of the curriculum, and the past 
rather than the present is the point of 
departure. They charge that progres- 
sive education has destroyed the unity 
of the curriculum, cheapened the sub- 
ject matter and created a lack of in- 
tellectual discipline on the part of the 
student. To them a university that 
features courses from agriculture to 
Sanskrit, from flower arrangement to 
poetry contributes to the confusion of 
the modern mind. 

Essentialists like Bagley, Shaw and 
Kandel have concentrated their attacks 
upon the primary and secondary 
grades. They have charged that mod- 
ern American education neglects ex- 
acting studies, does not pay attention 
to the logic of the subject-matter, does 
not recognize sufficiently scholastic at- 
tainment, emphasizes activity for the 
sake of activity, uses the school for in- 
doctrination for a new social order, 
and improvises so much that the curri- 
culum is in a constant state of flux. 
The essentialists favor the preservation 
of the past, and they stress the role of 
the teacher rather than the interests 
of the students, Discipline is to have 
a central place in education, for how 
can the immature decide what they 
want or what is actually good for 
pont Knowledge demands effort and 

se concentration; the road to cul- 
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ture is a narrow one and demands self- 
control, rather than self-expression. 

In more recent times liberal arts 
professors like Milton E. Bestor of the 
University of Illinois have strongly 
criticized modern education and its 
emphasis on life adjustment, They | 
feel that the schools of education have 
failed and that the best training for a 
future teacher could be accomplished 
through liberal arts courses. Theo- 
logians like Niebuhr, Maritain, and 
Gilson have attacked the schools for 
their neglect of religion. In less re- 
strained circles we often hear the 
charge of atheism and immorality in 
our public schools. Businessmen fear 
radicalism in our schools, while greh- 
conservatives are afraid that the 
schools will create too much indepeng. 
dent thinking. The exaggeration A 
the attacks is best, indicated by a book 
entitled This Farce Called Education 
by R. E. Kahrhoff who dedicates the 
> ae in the following line: “To the 
children — May God help you, hgeause 
your teachers cannot.” 


IV 


In times of crisis we often lose sight 
of our greatest assets. Thus the 
‘Athenians attacked Pericles, although 
he was their greatest statesman, and 
they put Socrates to death, although 
he was one of their wisest men. Jefi- 
erson, one of the foremost American 
statesmen, was attacked bitterly during 
his lifetime and some critics even 
spoke of him as anti-Christ. Lincoln 
likewise was exposed to constant vitu- 
peration. 

The violent attacks being made upon 
public education are usually exagget 
ated and irrational. To be sure, ot 


ticism is needed, but the criticism 
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should be constructive, rather than de- 
structive; it should come from within 
rather than without. Above all, it 
should be conscious of the importance 
of public education for democratic liv- 
ing. Are not our public schools the 
bastions of freedom? Are not our pub- 
lic schools the most promising signs 
for a better future? 

The function of philosophy in a 
time of crisis is to give us a renewed 
faith in the institutions which contri- 
bute to survival and national great- 
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ness. Philosophy can give us a sense 
of humility; for our conclusions are 
neyer final. We realize the constant 
need for self-examination, especially in 
the field of education; we recognize 
our shortcomings and our failures, but 
at the same time we see the possibili- 
ties of the future. If we elect the path 
of authoritarianism in education, we 
shall strike a deadly blow at freedom. 
For the future of education will de- 
termine to a great extent the future of 
civilization. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


; 5 


Ben Jonson of Westminster. By Mar- 
chet: Chute. New York. E. P. Dutton. 
1953. $5.00 

Marchette Chute, author of the delight- 
Aul Shakespeare of London, explores that 
curious figure Ben Jonson in this especi- 
ally interesting book. With an astonish- 
ing combination of scholarship and read- 
ability, Mrs. Chute gives life and color to 

Ben and to his Elizabethan and Jacobean 
contemporaries. She traces the early in- 
fluencgs and the developing character 
traits which transformed the humble step- 
son of a brick layer into one of the great 
men of English letters. Nor does she 
neglect to present Ben John the rake and 
the drinker who joined the brawls of the 
taverns. The career of this talented and 
ill-fated man is pictured against the color- 
ful background of the courts of Elizabeth 
I, James I, and Charles I—Witr1aM P. 
BEARS. 


Durant. 
1953. 


The Renaissance. By Will 
New York. Simon and Schuster. 
$7.50. 

Colossal is probably the best adjective 
that can be used to describe this tremen- 
dous volume by Will Durant. An entire 
civilization passes in review before the 
readers of this monumental volume. Be- 
ginning with the age of Petrarch and 
Boccaccio (1304-1375), there is presented 
the unfolding prelude to the Florentine 


Renaissance, the glories of the Italian 
Pageant, and the Roman Renaissance. Du- 
rant has lost none of the skill in present- 
ing the famous characters of history and 
which made his Story of Philosophy so 
popular. Such figures as Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, Cosima de Medici, Fra Angelico, 
Lorenzo the Magnificient, Beatrice and- 
Isabella d’Esta, Leonardo, Bramante, Alex: 
ander VI, Lucrezia Borgia, Raphael, Mi- 


chaelangelo, and hosts of other colorful k 


figures emerge from these pages as living, 
vibrant makers of one of the most inter- 
resting periods in the world’s history. 
Needed it be added that the volume will be 
a well-used one in school and college It 
braries.—WILLIAM P. SEARS. 


Caruso: ‘The Man of Naples and the 
Voice of Gold. By T. B. Ybarra, N. y. 
Harcourt, Brace. 1953. $4.50. 

There probably will never be another 
Caruso. This child of the streets of Naples 
had not only a voice of gold that im- 
pressed the world of his day but also a 
personality that endeared him to ee 
and audiences alike. Today, after severs 
decades, his name is well-known to us, his 
voice, alas, known only in our memories 
and in his recordings — the latter made m 
the days before high fidelity. In this in- 
timate and informative biography, Mr 
Ybarra does much to bring the 


the tenor back to life—Winttam P- ae 
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Shall We Copy the European 2 
Schools ? 3 


By GRAHAM R. HODGES 
Pastor, First Congregational Church, Ticonderoga, New 


HALL we provide public tax 
money for private and religious 
schools? This question will 

plague the Congress and our state legis- 
latures as long as they exist. It is 
not a new question; it will be around 
a long time, generating much heat. 

Presently the question is posed in 
this fashion by those who say Yes: Is 
it fair to expect any religious group 
to set up its own elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, erect the buildings, 
pay the teachers, provide welfare sery- 
ices, bus service, and at the same time 
pay taxes to support the public 
schools? Also, is it not two-faced for 
the government, whether national or 
state, to give lip service to moral and 
spiritual values and by withholding 
tax funds from them, discriminate 
against the very church agencies teach- 
ing these values? Is it fair? This 
seems to be the argument at present. 

No church group now asks outright 
for funds to erect buildings, pay the 
teachers, or repair the plumbing. Tn- 
stead, they are asking for “auxiliary 
Services,” such as bus rides for their 
children, and other services other than 
direct school support. 

The trouble with the term “auxili- 
Pee services” is that nobody has de- 
TS the term, especially those want- 
AT for these services. Is a 
T = oe school roof a part of 
i. a system or is it a health haz- 

e child of a public tax payer? 


York 
Is a new fluorescent lighting system 
an aid to building a particular religi- 
ous sect or is it a necessity for Ameri- 
can children’s eyesight? Is a new fire 
escape a part of church property or a 
means of protecting innocent children ? 
Is a new encyclopedia a part of the 
church school library or is it a way of 
being fair to all children? What is 
an “auxiliary service?” The wisdom 
of Solomon is required for a proper 
answer and the American people are 
rightfully wary of mixing church ® 
money and tax money. It’s a good way 
to ruin both church and government, 

At present, only one major religious _ 
body is seriously demanding tax money Qi 
for its schools. Under the strains bo apa 
a very ambitious parochial schooliipro- 
gram it is looking about for new means 
of revenue and it casts a wistful eye on 
the inexhaustible supply of dollars in 
federal, state, and local treasuries. 
This group, which receives its orders 
from Italy, thinks it isn’t fair to build 
its own schools and then pay for them. 
Tt wants the other religious groups, 
via taxation, to help them. The fair- 
ness of this arrangement hasn’t been 
raised. i 

Nor have we heard any hue and ery 
about the rights of pachelors, unmar- 
ried women, childless couples, and all 
the rest who have 10 children and ee 
must pa; school taxes. ere 
ae as many in this childless 
group as in any church, yet they have 
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not organized to raid the public treas- 
uries. Are we treating these childless 
people fairly ? Of course, we all know, 
that in our nation we have a sense of 
mutual responsibility in supporting 
our publie efforts, rather than spe- 
cific groups buying specifie services 
from the government. 

Suppose we examine the moral- 
religious situation in places where a 
church has complete or partial control 
of public schools and see if this is 
where we want to go. In one nation, 
Spain, one church now asking for tax 
money in the United States has just 
about what it wants in the schools. 
This group’s catechism and doctrines 
must be taught in all public schools 
anë no other sect can utter a word. 
All public school teachers must be 

members of this church. All children 
of other churches must attend these 
publie schools and get one church’s 
dogma crammed down their throats. 
Their parents are forbidden to open 
® their own schools, as in the United 
States. Now who would say that Spain 
ig world famous for its high standard 
of religion and morals, its freedom of 
religion, press, thought, and speech ? 
Nearly every nation in Europe has 
some kind of complicated arrangement 
between church and state operating in 
the schools. In Germany many towns 
have three schools — one for Protes- 
tants, one for Catholics, and one for 
the rest, whoever they are. All three 
get public tax money for all expenses. 
Have the results in Germany indi- 
cated that we should follow suit? Ask 
the 34,000,000 dead of World War IT. 
Ask the 6,000,000 Jewish dead. 
Do we find anything in 20th century 
European morals and religion which 
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would say to us: Adopt the European 
school plan. Give money to the | 
churches for their schools; they will 
make everything all right. This iş 
not to say that we Americans are an- 
gels and Europeans devils. No. But 
we have plenty of evidence, taken from 
Europe’s history, that a complicated 
fiscal arrangement between chureh and 
state does not lift either the temporal 
or spiritual leaders, but rather de 
grades and lowers them both, Let's | 
follow the strict path of church and 
state separation which has served us s 
well. “st 

Oddly enough, the churches which 
make the most fuss about not getting 
public tax money in the United States, 
are among those thriving best under 
our set-up. And here no church is 
told: You can’t build; you can’t con 
vert; you can’t teach and preach as you 
desire; you can’t advertise in the pa- 
pers; you can’t hold public meetings; 
you can’t hire a hall; you can’t use 
radio and television facilities; you 
can’t run your own presses. And these 
very restrictions do occur in Euro 
pean nations where the church has & 
big hand in politics. z 

Tf we start giving money to one 0? 
two churches for their schools, te 
fence is down. Others, in self-protet 
tion will demand their share for g0% 
ness knows what. Then we will have 
Enurope’s church-state arrangement. 

Speaking as a Protestant parent 0 
four children, an ordained clergyman, 
T am glad that my children can atten® 
public schools with children of Bh 
Catholics, Moslems, and what aN 
you. They get acquainted as fe A: 
children of God. T would hate to 
this system broken up. 


A Comprehensive High School 


Curriculum for Life Adjustment _ 


By C. D. ANDERSON 


South Easton, Massachusetts 


ID you ever feel, deeply down, 
D that in many respects our sec- 

ondary curricula were not meet- 
ing the real life needs of our boys and 
girls? Should you happen to be one 
of the thousands of efficient teachers 
with explicit faith in the philosophy 
of a new set of objectives prefixed to 
each portion of a framework which 
rises and sets upon the old basic five 
of English, Mathematics, History, Sci- 
ence, and Foreign Language, then you 
may feel that what you are about to 
read is almost sacrilegious. 

A basic readjustment in framework 
planning is most certainly in order 
when we consider that, in the manner 
of presentation, much of our regular 
high school offerings in their scope, in 
their emphasis, and in their sense of 
proportionate values are aligned to be 
used ultimately as presented, by almost 
only a single segment of society — the 
profession of teaching. The starting 
point for improvement is often con- 


_ sidered erroneously to be the standard 


offerings of past years in a single sub- 
ject. 

The original Prosser Resolution 
pointed out that “the major gap in the 
services of the secondary school lay 
between the extremes of college pre- 
Paratory and straight vocational edu- 
ae A study of youth needs in 

ndiana concludes “that a larger body 
oles matter than has been avail- 
= le before will be demanded and a re- 
rientation and different manner of 


utilization of this subject matter will 
be needed.” From Parent? Maga- 
zine, February, 1951, comes the state- 
ment, “By adhering to an outdated 
curriculum, most schools are force- 
feeding boys and girls information 
they will never need, denying them 
training for the kind of jobs they will 
have and driving them from their 
desks through sheer boredom.” 

From this brief setting, indicating 
a widespread desirablity for newer 
forms of curriculum construction, we 
approach the rather common plea of ~ 
the older teacher: “Why is any new 
plan so very necessary when the old 
has worked so well?” The first reply 
to such a query would be to enumerate Q 
my Ten Crimes of Secondary Educa- 
tion. These are in the nature of Social 
crimes now practiced upon youth, for 
which we have only sparse isolated cur- 
riculum contributions affecting fewer 
than 1% of our students: 

1. Expecting an ei hth grade pu 
pil to know how to choose a limiting 
high school course. f 

9. Creating class distinction be- 
tween college and non-college groups: 

3. Failing to provide for the high 
percentage who graduate without the 
least idea of what to do. 

4, Losing 
graduation due to lack 
subjects. 5 

5. Placing too much emphasis on 
years of experience in teachers, when 
actually these years are frequently the 


of interest in 
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same year repeated verbatim. 

6. Assuming that good use of lei- 
sure time depends solely upon an ana- 
lysis of our literary heritages. 

T. Denying the foundations of 
business and homemaking to the col- 
lege courses. 

8. Denying the foundations of the 
pure sciences and the social sciences to 
the business and vocational courses. 

9. Lacking in cooperative and ad- 
ministrative effort in redesigning 
course content in conjunction with ex- 
perts outside of the teaching profes- 
sion. 

10. Failing to provide foundations 
for reducing the population of mental 
institutions. 
~ Our great need is for real funda- 

pmentals instead of abstract or imagin- 
ary fundamentals. In the construc- 
tion of secondary curricula to serve all 
youth, we must never forget the funda- 
mental fact that thousands of persons, 
®by reason of death or financial re- 
verses, are forced to chart entirely new 
path? in life, and also the fact that 
other thousands might perform their 
duties to better advantage if they un- 
derstood how to utilize the simple 
practical foundations of allied activi- 
ties. 

Everyone should be very much con- 
cerned with selling tducational super- 
visors the idea of a complete revision 
of the high school curriculum, to form 
a foundational general framework 
based upon life adjustment and the 
common fundamental needs of the ma- 
jority of our population. Such a re- 
vision can be planned at the local, 
county, or state level and offered to 
parents as a choice along with older 
conventional structures. From several 
years study of high school texts, sec- 
ondary education manuals, reports, 
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and new movements, together with in- 
formal discussions with hundreds of 
indiviuals representing varied back 
grounds and abilities, I have designed 
a workable framework for a general 
secondary educaton. This plan will 
be known as the 2-4-8 comprehensive 
plan. The use of the word “compre- 
hensive” distinguishes the plan from 
confusion with the 6-3-3 building ar- 
rangement of grade levels. The plan 
will go a long way in helping to solve 
the major educational problems which — 
are important to each and every indi- 
vidual boy and girl, Forms of solu 
tions to such problems should be recog: 
nized and presented in the curriculum — 
to help the following groups of high | 
school pupils: 

1. The forty per cent who leave 
before graduation. 

2. The sixty per cent who neither 
set out to go to college nor to learn 4 
trade, 

3. The eighty per cent who have 
no basis for knowledge of which way 
to turn following graduation. 

4. The one hundred per cent who 
must decide in the eighth grade whe 
ther or not to take a college cours’ 
which offers little more than a ticket 
of admission, and Lord help the ones 
who wish to reverse their earliest deer 
sion at a later date. 


2-4-8 Plan For 3 

Comprehensive Secondary Curriculum 

2 Function training for girl 
business and homemaking 

2 Periods per day in each depart- 
ment a 
2 Subjects per year in each depa 
ment 
2 Class periods plus a double se 
period per week in each department 

4 Orientation courses 


` 
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4 Trends of education balanced to- 


gether 
4 Departments used each year by 
‘every pupil 
4 Years of work starting at the 9th 
rade 
4 Closely related parts to many sub- 
jects 
8 Subjects per pupil per year 
8 Subjects from each department 
in four years 
8 Periods daily 
8 Study periods weekly 
General Science, Biology, Chemis- 
try, Physics, & Problems of Democra- 
cy remain in same grades as at present. 
Each department has an orientation 
course staggered at one a year coming 
at the time the pupil actually needs it: 
Grade 9 Social for learning how to 
study while in school 
Grade 10 Commercial for learning 
how to secure a job 
Grade 11 College for assistanee in 
college selections 
Grade 12 Vocational for choosing 
permanent lines of employment 
In many instances subject matter 


offered in other departments previous. 


to these points of orientation supply 
background for the pupils’ choice. 
The universal need for English should 
be covered simultaneously among all 
subjects in the component parts of 
reading, writing, spelling, and speak- 


ing by a special English supervisor 


thus eliminating considerable time, ex- 
pense and duplication, 
ge is a current of development 
SH ng with the 9th grade generally 
eG individual basis; the 10th grade 
ee playing and living with as- 
on 5 the 11th grade developing 
Science and group activities as 


- Reeded by Juniors and Seniors taking 


Over school functions; the 12th grade 
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a broader vision into life problems fol- 


lowing school. 

Two to four years of interesting col- 
lege or vocational training is available 
in all subjects here offered and at some 
point in the four years there is a direct 
or indirect association with almost all 
of the 87 jobs in the country which 
the federal census shows as employing 
over 100,000 persons. Numbers in 
parentheses indicate how plan could 
be handled in a small school with as 
few as four teachers. $ 

This plan is composed of 32 basic 
subject fields which combine equally 
the four main trends in education, 
namely, the College, the Social, the 
Commercial, and the Vocatio al. 
Each is taught in some form now, a d 
each has customary vocational sub- 
divisions. It constitutes a compli 
basie four years framework for the in- 
dividual whereby each student has ex- 
periences in all parts of each subject 
field under normal average conditions. 
Tn starting such a plan it can be of- 
fered as a full course choice to eehth 
grade pupils, with four teachers handl- 
ing the pupil load in the same manner: 
as any other division from an entering 
class. While time for designated 
electives as a 36 week subject is not 
available, it aa seems valid to r? 
ject the plan on ig score in view of 
the variety of interests here offered. 
This planned opportunity for variety 
within a single framework has Se 
plished that feature. In oases anon 
a few pupils may exhibit a marked dis- 
like for one part of a subject, they 


same subject field. SA 
variation falling in the Taar i ai 
partment might be to offer boys three- 


ici 


i 


Q 


valid to re 


cn the vocational de 
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quarters of their vocational time with 
ordinarily boy’s subjects, and one- 
quarter with ordinarily girls’ subjects 
but designed for the use of boys. The 
reverse would be in effect for girls. 
Teachers for the girls and teachers for 
the boys may exchange classes at the 
same points, thus blocking off the com- 
plete thirty-six weeks without upset- 
ting the class schedule or teaching 
load. Smaller groups within classes 
may at various points be allowed. to 
select their own media for meeting 
course requirements, thus making addi- 
tional provisions for individual pupil 
interests. Practically speaking, this 
allowance often becomes a necessity in 
vocational offerings due to lack of 
equipment and physical facilities in 
smaller schools. Here the whole class 
has the advantages of several observa- 
tions which are not present when each 
pupil does identical work. 
While many of our present subjects 
® are severely cut in time, only the for- 
eign languages have been deleted com- 
pletely. At first glance, a structure 
of thirty-two subjects with eight peri- 
ods dailf appears to be too heavy; but 
this is counter-balanced by reducing 
each subject to four periods weekly of 
forty minutes each (two at forty min- 
utes, and one at eighty minutes). 
Thus one double period is available to 
each teacher every week for appropri- 
‘ate activity. With the larger number 
of subjects making up the framework, 
each teacher should become accustomed 
to shading present home-study require- 
ments down to approximately seventy- 
five minutes weekly for each subject, 
which adds up to a two hour daily total 
for every pupil. : 
Another common objection to this 
plan is the provision for an eight-per- 
iod day. This means a division of 
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subject time and does not call for any 
change in length of school day. Space 
does not permit here, but the author 
has available suggested administrative 
details for incorporating this plan 
simultaneously with existing seven, 
six, or five-period daily schedules, An 
examination of unit headings which 
the author has for some subject fields 
would readily indicate several missing 
links in any attempt to eliminate one 
or more of the eight subjects from a 
department. 

Our first step in the construction of 
a comprehensive basic framework isa 
subject-field plan capable of contain- 
ing all the desirable aspects for living 
in our democracy. 

The second step is to split the sub- 
jects into natural sub-divisions for 
units of instruction. 

The third step is the sifting of avail- 
able materials to the base necessities 
of practical value to the individual 
which can be covered in an allotted 
time. E'H 
The fourth step is determining the 
teaching methods and procedure for 
presenting the most knowledge and 
training with carry-over value to the 
pupil in the available time. 


A Comparative Analysis of 
Advantages of 2-4-8 Plan 


Shows that: 
It allows for a fusion of the man 
centers of pupil interest with the mall 
foundations of, functioning subjects. | 
Tt bears a close resemblance to the 
provisions of a 3-grade 66 unit Lee 
in critical social problems of 2 
Worth, Texas curriculum committe f 
Tt forms a complete pictur 
normal development without ov? lap 
ing and untouched areas. __ 
> Tt ae the Problems of Living a 
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the 12th grade from Theodore Roose- 
- velt High, Des Moines, Iowa (1939). 

It allows for the areas of Human 
Experience from 11th Grade of Car- 
penteria, California (1939). 

- Includes opportunity for most of a 

3-erade list in General Educational 
Units from West High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado (1941). 

' Tt carries the same as 10 units in 
Grade 11 from Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

It meets the needs of youth as out- 
lined in the Life Adjustment Program 
and in the Mass, State Evaluation 
Booklet. 

It allows the opportunities for 
“What High Schools Ought to Teach” 
by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sidh, 

The major skills for four years in 

# English work can be provided under 
Typing and Correspondence; Adver- 
tising, Education, and Oral Expres- 
sion; Literature, Recreation, and Dra- 
ma; and Economies, Vocational Ad- 
justment, and Rural Life. 

Bresent Mathematics time is re- 
duced about in half with seventy per 
cent of new time allotment provided 
under Business Mathematics, Voca- 
tional Mathematics, Geometry and 
Algebra; while the remaining thirty 
per cent is apportioned at integrated 
points within nine other subject fields, 
thus allowing students to gain a rapid 
working knowledge of common math 
skills in relation to definite subject re- 
quirements, 

The plan provides all the main sub- 
divisions of Industrial Arts used by 
New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, 

It provides all the main sub-divi- 
sions of Business and Commerce used 
by New York University, thus meeting 
needs of boys as well as girls. 
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The Social Studies Group emerges} 
from a broader and more efficient base _ 


than that of past history alone, 

The present Science sequence is 
made available to all augmented by 
Techniques of Research and public 
utilities although major revisions in 
content become mandatory when ap- 
plied to general education. 

Each subject as it becomes well built 
with both informative and skill units 
builds foundations and understandings 
actually used in several lines of future 
endeavor. 

The grade levels in which subjects 


appear bear a marked relation to the | 


student age group, coupled with com 


mon out of school activity; and no mab | 


ter how short the stay in school may 
be, the leaving pupil will always take 
away some saleable skills at the point 
of leaving. 

Pupils in smaller schools study the 
same variety of offerings and have 
more nearly equal opportunity with 
pupils in larger schools except, per 
haps, for physical layout in vocational 
department. ; 

‘Any teacher with an experience 1 
his or her subject, which goes beyond 
one text and one room, should find it 
no more dificult to construct 
course material to any preseribe 
length of time than it would be to pit 
pare a college thesis. 


with some of the revised curme a 
today, he is astonished ! 
little difference. The writer saw om 
of today’s chemistry texts which Th 
reprint of his own high school mae 
the same authors. The only new 
velopment since a 
complex atomic energy fusion 
grams. 


and fi 


When one cour | 
pares the curriculum of fifty years ago 


to find vay 


1912 publicatis 
ma 
was one added chapter composet 


—— or 


A COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM RAL 


People in responsible positions do 
know, that youth are not developing 
lasting skills and competence from 
subject organizations of algebra, geo- 
metry, chemistry, history, French and 
Latin, There has been far too little 
organized planning and cooperative 
thinking regarding the continuity of 
experiences throughout the entire 
school period. Two courses of the 
same name which may be followed by 
the numeral II or ITI is far from the 
answer. 

The sad part is, that much subject 
content has been unnecessarily boring 
and older influential teachers refuse to 
acknowledge this fact. We owe it to 
our boys and girls to see that more re- 
main in school through a genuine in- 
terest in live useful subjects, rather 
than through a passive submission to 
an unnatural curriculum containing 
emphasized or time consumming por- 
tions which never again serve the ma- 
jority of pupils following school. By 
this antiquated system many failures 
are created artificially through no 
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fault of the pupil, by force feeding un- 
realistic materials which may be from 
one to three years ahead of a normal 
level of assimilation and retension. 
These are the things which need pro- 
gressive corrective measures without 
any defense of a dim past, 

This plan is one which educators 
are desirous of obtaining, yet freely 
admit there is none in existence and 
no logical organization or procedure 
developed for constructing one. Many 
qualified students and laymen refuse 
to make suggestions to professional 
educators, while the latter fear any 
sharing of responsibilities. Steps 
must be taken to break down barriers 
to valuable contributions and tech- 
niques applied to protect staff mem- 
bers. School boards have never thought 
it their duty to contribute to the cons 
struction of new curricula. . There 
must be a permanent provision for con- 
stant readjustment of course content 
at a higher level than that of a single {ọ 
teacher or single principal. The au- 
thor stands ready to assist at any,time. 
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Sex Education for Children 


By MAJOR RUSSELL N. CASSEL, U.S.A.F. 
Scott Air Force Base, Illinois 


ODAY throughout the public 
and private schools of the 
United States many courses of 

instruction are being organized for the 
sex education of our youth. This ar- 
ticle is addressed to the many teachers 
who are being called-on to prepare and 
conduct these courses in the sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades, and areas of 
instruction are suggested that might be 
included in them. The method vis- 
ualized for the presentation of sex in- 
stryction is the “developmental ap- 
proach” in an “experience centered” 
„petting (4, and 14). Instruction 
should proceed from the known to the 
unknown, the simple to the complex, 
and be continuously and dynamically 
paced to the growth and experience of 
the student; it must elicit student 
participation through experiences of 
an empathic nature, and that are both 
vicarious and empirical in type. Sex 
knowledge must be truthful, and 
should be treated like all other knowl- 
edge, i.e., not sacred and taboo, but 
matter-of-fact. 

The various stages in the develop- 
mental progress of civilization have al- 
ways been parallel or contiguous with 
man’s state of enlightenment. Man has 
repeatedly demonstrated, what he can 
envision or conceive, he can ultimately 
accomplish. In the United States to- 
day, one out of every four marriages 
is destined for divorce, and in the Los 
Angeles area alone, one out of every 
two. The divorce rate has been on a 
steady increase for the past two dec- 


ades, and sexual maladjustment ap- 
pears to be an important and contri- 
buting variable in most of them (6), 
Current clinical research emphasizes 
the importance of adequate sex in- 
formation for effective and satisfactory 
sexual adjustment, and thus sex educa- 
tion and instruction becomes an im- 
portant means for reducing the stead- 
ily increasing divorce rate (20). - 
In our publie schools, we have 
sought to develop a ‘normal,’ healthy, 
well adjusted, free, and happy youth 
on the basis of a theory and practice 
that deprived him of systematically 
planned and organized instruction im 
the area of sex education (6, and 20). 
We have established cultural ‘taboos 
in the area of sex information that 
have forced our youth to resort to indi- 
vidual exploration and investigation 
for his knowledge. Many times his 
sex instruction is accomplished by at 
older youth who being unable to obtain 
satisfactory “ego-status” in his own 
age group, seeks to attain it with a 
younger »set. Usually, the instruc 
tion is completed in secrecy, and in & 
social climate designed and structan 
by the older youth to exploit the se 
ual assets of the younger one. Int | 
mad pursuit of youth to satiate er 
curiosity and desires surrounding UN 
sex area, heightened by an oxee 
emphasis on psychosexual one 
created by the ‘taboo,’ much of t de 
sexual knowledge becomes greatly 
torted (15, and 18). F 
To tite the sexual and family 
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adjustment of our population, and thus 
to reduce the divorce rate; a system- 
atically planned and organized pro- 
gram of a definite and positive type of 
sexual education is rapidly being im- 
plemented throughout our public and 
private schools. This program is de- 
signed to begin in the first grade, and 
to continue throughout the entire life 
of the individual. Federally sup- 
ported Psychoeducational Clinics, un- 
der the Federal Mental Health Act of 
1946 supplement this program where 
mental hygiene factors are involved in 
adjustment problems. 

The introduction to sex instruction 
is designed for the first or second 
grade, and four general areas of the 
problem are considered: 

1. The chicken egg, and the incu- 
bation process. 

2. The small animal litter, and 
family relationships. 

: 3. Plants and fruits, and the poll- 
ination process, 

4, The characteristic male and fe- 
male roles in our present culture. 

To implement this instruction in the 
first and second grades, facilities are 
provided in close proximity to the ac- 
tual classroom for one or more mem- 
bers of each class to hatch out a brood 
of baby chicks through the use of a 
very gentle setting hen; also, and at 
the same time, provisions are made for 
the hatching of a second brood through 
the process of artificial incubation. 
Later, additional litters of small ani- 
mals (cats, mice, or dogs) are either 
procured or loaned for an extended 
period of several months; to be kept in 
he proximity with the classroom; s0 
x He students will be able to care- 
N and study them. During 
TR ing season of the year, when the 

rs for the various fruits of the 


area are in bloom, attention should be 
directed to a study of the pollination 
process in a very elementary way with 
particular attention to the sexual func- 
tion performed. i : 

During the last part of the school 
year when the sex education is intro- 
duced, either the first or second grade, 
a study is made of the various roles 
which the male and female sexes play 
in our culture today. The introduction 
to this unit of instruction may be made 
by the presentation of Lester Beck’s 
film “Human Beginnings,” distributed 
by Associated Film Services (2). 
Through the use of art, poetry, stories, 
discussion, dramatic dialogues, and es- 
pecially role playing; children should 
become familiar with yariations in 
customs, dress, and other aspects in- 
yoving sexual differences in our cul- 
ture. 

srotion I 


The Developmental and Genetic 
Nature of Man 


The introduction of the subjeap of 
sex education to the sixth, seventh, or 
eighth grade should begin with a tho- 
rough orientation on the developmental 
and ontogenetic nature of man; how 
the youth of today becomes the parent 
of tomorrow (2, and 3). Instruction 
should indicate that the activity of 
man relative to sex is always directly 
related to his physiological stage of 
maturity or deveopment, and the prin- 
cipal independently organized stages of 
growth should be described in detail 
(9). Effective presentation of this 
unit is accomplished best by a simul- | 
taneous comparison of actual persons 
who are currently undergoing the vart- 
ous stages, and presented in the actual 
classroom situation, During the int- 
tial introduction, persons representing 
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the various stages should be assembled 
and presented as a group, and in some 
logical sequence or pattern; with later 
consideration for any of the stages in- 
dividually. 

The following stages of develop- 
ment in the growth of the human or- 
ganism should be considered as the 
minimum number for this presentation 
(7): . 
1. Pregerminal Stage (Married 

mother — not pregnant. 

2. Prenatal-Embryo Stage (Preg- 
nant mother — first three months). 

8. Prenatal-Foetal Stage (Preg- 
nant mother — last three months). 

4, Infant Stage (Baby — 0 to 18 
cay old). 

. Childhood Stage (Child — pri- 
or to puberty cycle). 

# 6. Puberty Cycle Stage (Two sep- 
arate individuals indicating the lack of 
physical size relationship to puberty). 

7. Adult Stage (Any post-adoles- 

® cent individual). 

8. Middle Age, or Menopause 
Stage (Male or female between the 
ages of 45 to 50 years old). 

9. Old Age, or Senility Stage 
(Male or female 65 years old or older). 

In the discussion of the various 
stages of physiological development 
the central theme should deal with the 
sexual relationships obtained or char- 
acteristic of that particular stage. In 
the beginning of the developmental cy- 
cle, the potential for child bearing ; fol- 
lowed by, the sexual interdependence 
factor for reproduction; sexual matur- 
ation; finally, the dependence of the 
parents on the off-spring for survival, 
in old age and senility. Continuous 
reference should be made to the bio- 
psychological factors relative to the 
sex and other glandular structure, 
with respect to the various stages. 
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SECTION IT 


The Psychosexual Development 
of Man . 


Parallel, and closely related to the 
physical development in man is his 
psychosexual development. This devel- 
opment is equally or more important 
than his physical development to his 
marriage and family adjustment; the 
reduction of the divorce rate, and his 
ultimate happiness. Sigmund Freud 
has introduced this concept, and has 
defined a number of independently or 
ganized stages in terms of personality 
attributes (8). During the initial in- 
troduction of these stages, actual per 
sons illustrating each stage in a “norm: — 
al’ process of development should be 
presented like in Section I. For this 
section, the following stages should he — 
included : i 

1. Oral, Anal, and Genital (In 
fant from 0 to 2 years old). 

2, Narcissistic, or Self-Love Stage 
(Child from 2 to 4 years old). 

3. OEdipus, or Electra Stage 
(Boy and girl from 4 to 7 years old). 

4. Latent, or Object Stage (Child 
from 7 to 11 years old). 

5. ` Homosexual Stage (Child from 
11 to 14 years old). it 

6. Heterosexual Stage (Adolescent d 
or young adult). ; 

7. Menopause, or MiddleAge 
Stage (Adult female 45 to 50 re 
old). 
8. Senility, or Old-Age (Adult 
over 65 years old). oe 

After the ‘normal’ progress of Be : 
chosexual development has been 
quately covered, the subject of 
gression,” where the individu a 
to an earlier stage of the develop A Jual | 
and “fixation,” where the indivi 
fails to progress beyond a certain © © 
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of development, are introduced to the 
children. Here caution must be exer- 
cised not to select individuals that are 
known to the children for illustrating 
these atypical stages; since such stig- 
ma may have far-reaching effects in 
the precipating of mental illnesses. 
This unit is usually best presented by 
the use of literature, technical books, 
moving pictures especially prepared 
using institutionalized persons; or pos- 
sibly by visits to the institutions loc- 
ated in the local areas. 

During the presentation of psycho- 
sexual development, it is extremely im- 
portant that the child understand that 
other areas of development in addition 
to physical and psychosexual are: (1) 
intellectual, (2) social, and (3) emo- 
tional, Especial emphasis should be 
placed on the interrelatedness of these 
many areas of development in the 
child, and of the important role that 
sex plays in each of them. 


szotion IIT 


Discussion of Sexual Activity 
in the Human 


The testing criterion of whether or 
not certain aspects of sex should be in- 
cluded in the instruction should be 
predicated on whether or not the child 
will learn about the aspect on the basis 
of his own exploration and investiga- 
tion prior to maturity; if he will, the 
Instruction should be included in the 
sex education course. A free child 
cannot be predicated on a policy of ig- 
norance and slavery in the area of sex 
education, with the important role that 
Sex plays in the life and adjustment 
of the individual. Tt is important 
tae) phase of instruction be com- 
n prior to the onset of puberty in 

e child, and certainly before the 
ninth grade (18). 


Physiological Sexual Differences. — 
Carefully prepared slides of the nude 
male and female designed to illustrate 
the physiological differences may- be 
utilized effectively for the presentation 
of this unit (7). The following differ- 
ences should be covered, in addition to 
any others that may arise in the class 
discussion: 


Male 

1. Hair on the face 

2. Low-pitched voice 

3. Angular form — heavy skeleton 

4, Narrow hips— broad shoulders 

5. Undeveloped breasts 

6. Male distribution of body hair 

4. Testicles, and prostrate glands 

8. Genital organ- a penis. & 
Female i 

1. Absence or scantiness of beard 

2. High-pitched voice. 

3. Rounded form — light skeleton 

4, Broad hips — narrow shoulders @ 

5. Well developed breasts 

6. Female distribution of body, pair 

7. Ovaries, and developed breast 

8. Genital organ-vagina and womb 


In the discussion of the various roles 
for the different sexes at the sixth, 
seventh, or eighth grade level, the 
teacher should introduce the ethnolog- 
ical factors that determine this role 
(13). The role of the male in out 
own culture should een uke 
of chivalry with respect to the emale; 
but it io portant that the children 
understand that there js no single role, 
sexually speaking, that is equally ap- 
plicable and acceptable to all cultures, 
No mention should þe made during 
this unit of the reversal ms re by the 

exes, as this subject will be cov 
nett the child has more background 


in Section V. 


RAG 


Developmental Differences Between 
the Sexes — Height and weight 
growth charts should be accurately 
maintained for all individuals in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, and 
semi-annual blood-pressure readings 
should be included on the charts (19). 
Large classroom charts together with 
data tables should be prominently dis- 
played in the classrooms, utilized for 
sex instruction, which indicate the 
mean patterns of height and weight 
growth for children at large. All chil- 
dren should be taught to evaluate their 
own growth status relative to the posi- 
tion in the total developmental picture 
with respect to the large charts de- 
scribed. The following points should 

ineluded in this discussion: (1) a 
comparison of the sex height and 
weight growth acceleration patterns; 
(2) average gain of girl in terms of 
relative height and weight over the boy 
at the onset of puberty of about one 

@ and one-half years; (3) the boy over- 
takes the girl in terms of height and 
weéght growth prior to maturity; and 
(4) girl reaches maturity approximate- 
ly two years before the boy, her total 
growth period is shorter. 

Relationships should be drawn from 
these factors for supporting and ex- 
plaining various aspects of the psycho- 
sexual development. Pressey main- 
tains that it is rather fortunate that 
the homosexual stage of psychosexual 
development occurs at the stage of 
physical development when the girl 
has gained approximately one and one- 
half years on the boy in terms of height 
and weight; for the girls would run the 
boys off of the football field, and the 
basis for chivalry of physical prowess 
would be lost forever to the male. 
Also, the social and emotional signifi- 
cance of the girl reaching maturity ap- 
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proximately two years ahe 
her same age might be e 
value. 

Interrelatedness of Se: 
Glands. — Here an in 
made to the principle of 
sis,” and of the interrelatedne 
aspects of the human orga 
Especial emphasis is pl 
autonomic nervous system wit 
basic parts: (1) the sympatht 
(2) the parasympathetic d 
and how they work towards 
goals with respect to sexual 
(6). When the sympathetic 
has the upper-hand, the he 
creases, perspiration in¢ 
and digestive functions are 
and the blood rushes to th 
muscles. When the parasy 
division has the upperhand, 
heat is conserved, the sexual a 
tive processes are stimulated 
ther, the two divisions control 
tal glandular structure of 
ism, 

Sexual Needs and Drives. 
serman has demonstrated ho 
castrated male child who hi 
had satisfactory heterosexual 
(sexual intercourse), never 
after the castration process; 
male who has had satisfactory 
will continue to seek and cons 
sex act after castration (12). : 
man believes that this evide 
cates that the sex act is lea 
mena, and not the sole produ 
stinet or inherent behavior. — 
worth demonstrated the 
strength of the sex act in re 
other needs to be as follows 
bino rat: (1) maternal im 
sire to care for young), (2) 
hunger, (4) sex, (5) and 
(21). Freud has maintained tl 
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“pido,” sex in its broadest sense, is 
the force which incites and directs all 
human behavior (8). Jung agreed 
that sex was the most important motiv- 
ating force in human behavior, but 
cautioned that religion ran a close sec- 
ond; however, he maintained that the 
sex motive was created by the culture 
in the form of an imaginary symbol of 
an acceptable ideal for the opposite sex 
in both the male and female, and that 
all behavior was designed and selected 
to satisfy this ideal (10). 

Two kinds of sexual needs have been 
referred to by clinicians: (1) those 
which are directed at consumation of 
the sex act, and (2) those not related 
to the sex act; the reciprocal and non- 
reciprocal, respectively. The love of 
a parent by a child is an illustration of 
the latter ; while that of a lover for her 
sweetheart illustrates the former (18). 

Sexual Sublimation in Practice. — 
Freud and other psychoanalysts have 
maintained that all or most of human 
accomplishment is the result of some 
form of sexual sublimation, or a sub- 
stitute for the sex act with its accom- 
panying satisfaction. Social dancing 
between the sexes has often been used 
to illustrate sexual sublimation by the 
clinician ; also, the appointing of the 
‘bully” as the school policeman which 
Provides a means for his masculine ex- 
pression. 

Masterbation. — Both the physical 
and psychological aspects of masterba- 
tion should be discussed, and special 
emphasis should be made of the great- 
er incidences of practice among the 
boys; especially after the latent stage 
of psychosexual development has been 
San (11). Cultural factors should 
ot that might account for this 
Cereal in the incidences of mas- 

lon between the sexes. The 
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danger of creating feelings of fear and 
insecurity by parents who overempha- 
size the evils of masterbatory prac- 
tices to their children, and of the evil 
to the mental health of the children in 
later life as a result of these complexes. 
Nocturnal Emmissions in the Male. 
Discussion should indicate this activ- 
ity to be restricted almost solely to 
the male subsequent to puberty, and 
prior to middle-age, The interrela- 
tionship between the various glands 
related to sex should be indicated, i.e., 
testicles, and prostrate glands. 
Menstruation in the Female. — 
Charts should be prepared illustrating 
the body location of the various glands 
of the body for both the male and fe- 
male. Discussion should indicate the 
comparative relationship between the 
testicles and prostrate glands of the 
male to the ovaries and breasts of the 
female; also, the function of the 
ovaries relative to the menstruation 
process. 
made to the purpose for the practice 
of castration among man and thani- 
mals: (1) the male singers in the early 
church rituals (to increase the high 
ranges of their voice) ; (2) control and 
modification of sex delinquency (both 
male and female — testicles and ov- 
aries); (3) the development of favor- 
able characteristics in livestock. 
Subsequent to this orientation, the 
function of menstruation in the female 
should be covered, together with the re- 
commended care during the process. 
Mention should be made of the ‘kotex, 
tampax, rubber cups and caps for the 
and of the theory underlying 
the use of them. The relationship 
between reproduction and menstrua- 
tion should be the central theme at all 
times. 


Romance Courtship, and 


vagina, 


Love. — 


Here reference should be & 
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- Tt should be made clear to the children 
continuously that all references to love 
and romance are applicable only to our 
own and other related cultures (13). 
Such factors as ‘common-law-mar- 
riages, bigamy, polygamy, and divorce 
incidences and their predicated bases 
should certainly be included in this 
section (1). As a climax to this unit 
of instruction discussion is directed at 
a consideration for the reason behind 
the sacred and religious attributes at- 
tached to the subject of sex and mar- 
` riage in our culture. Comparisons 
are made between the kind of culture 
and nature of life that exists in areas 
or places where the morals are high 
and in places where the morals are 
alytost non-existant. Debates may be 
held profitably in which volunteers at- 
#tempt to defend the two different 
sides; and where the children are 
guided to sociological and anthropolog- 
ical sources for their information. 


section IV 

Fgmily Life and Child Bearing 

Childbirth and Delivery.— A de- 
tailed account of childbirth should be 
given to all children as a part of their 
sex education. The need for prenatal 
medical care for the mother is em- 
phasized, and the characteristic pre- 
natal symptoms during pregnancy are 
discussed, as well as the final symp- 
toms and immediately preceeding the 
actual delivery, i.e., breaking of the 
water; birth pains, their spacing, na- 
ture, duration, and intensity. Com- 
parisons should be made of the pros 
and cons of natural and Caesarian 
birth approaches. 

Birth Trauma. — The Rankian ver- 
sion of the birth trauma should be told 
to the child; how the prenatal life of 
the child is a fluid medium, and the 
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post-natal life is an air medium, Ei 


pecial emphasis should be placed on | 


the transitional process necessary to 
change from the water to the air me- 
dium. In the former, all of the needs 
of the child are taken care of without 
any communication on the part of the 
child; the atmosphere lends warmth, 
and security. After birth all of this 
security and accomodation is subject 
to the expression and communication 
of the new neonate. The world has 
become cold, and yields feelings of in- 
security, cold, and unprotected dyna 
mics (16). Because of this condition, 
Rank maintains that the child has a 
continuous unconscious desire to re- 
turn to those ideal conditions in the 
mother’s womb. 

Family Life and Child Needs. — 
Here the need for expression of love 
and affection by the mother or a single 
mother substitute during the early life: 
of the child are stressed. Also, the 
effect that the social climate has on the 
child with respect to the personality 
attributes that are later developed. 
Especially important is the presente of 
goals and barriers that facilitate the 
growth and development of the child, 


but that constitute a tension-free ali- 
mate psychologically with respect to 
the emotional development; for chik 
dren tend to reflect the climate ™ 
which they grow, emotionally and sooi 
ally. 
sEcTION V 
Sexual Perversion 


ion; 
You may now ask the questions 


which all too often has been ansW' 
in the negative, do we have 
sexual perversion ? If the 
likely to become informed throw 
own contacts, it is 
subject be covered thoroug: 
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ganized and properly qualified instruc- 
tion, The alternative may be that the 
child will get his information from 
poorly informed or in an atmosphere 
designed to exploit him sexually. Cer- 
tainly, it is criminal to expect a child 
to defend himself in an area in which 
he lacks adequate information. Whe 
ther or not a given approach to sex is 
eonsidered to be perverted or not is 
dependent upon the culture, or some- 
times the setting in which it occurs. 
There appears to be no single aspect of 
sexual activity that is not considered to 
be both typical and atypical, perverted 
and non-perverted'in different cultures 
at the same time. For our particular 
and other related cultures, the follow- 


i) 


ing minimum list of perverted prac- 


tices should be discussed : 

1. Homosexuality among the male 
(active and passive). 

2. Lesbianism, and Diekism among 
the female (active and passive). 

3. Exhibitionism—both sexes (sex- 
ual type). 

4, Fetichism and leudism (sexual 
connotations). 

5. Sadism and masochism (sexual 
and sensual). 5 

6. Transyestitism (male and 
male reversals). 

4. Nymphomania and satyriasis 
(over sexed). 

8. Pedophilia. 

9. Bestiality. $ 

10. Necrophilia. 


fe 
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The Problem of Religious and Moral | 


Education in Our Public Schools | 


By LEON MONES 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools in charge of Personnel Administration 
Newark, New Jersey 


N ALL periods of anxiety, such as 
our present age, insistent voices 
rise to demand greater emphasis 

on moral and religious instruction in 
our schools. In response to this pres- 
ent demand a considerable amount of 
more or less helpful expository litera- 
ture and research material has already 
appeared. This in itself is undoubted- 
ly good, except for certain fundamental 
distortions of presumption against 
which educators must be on guard. 

# The first is the regressive call for 
“a return to fundamental values,” 
which presumes that human life can 
be shifted forward and back by virtue 
of simple human decision, toward and 
away from certain moral dicta called 
“values.” Modern psychology has 
certainly ‘revealed that moral values 
function in the feeling, will, and be- 
havior of human beings and have only 
academic existence and entity away 
from the lives of the “valuers.” The 
second, and perhaps more troublesome 
presumption lies in confusing the spi- 
ritual or religious experience with 
verbal instruction in the ceremonial 
and ritual of sectarian and creedal sys- 
tems. Obviously, concern with the 
former can be justified as an essential 
obligation of public education; the 
latter as an equally essential prohibi- 
tion. Finally there is the hopeful but 
invalid presumption that religious 
faith and moral betterment can be 
taught as directly and didactically as 
science or mathematics. 


It is pathetic that so many vested 
fixations and truculencies discourage 
constructive thinking into the prob 
lem; such thinking presents possibili- 
ties of great creative contribution to 
education. But, unfortunately, to 
much of our thinking is just protec 
tive and anxious rationalization of our 
private sectarian convictions, loyalties, 
and sometimes hostilities. It is tragic 
and ironic that the religious experi- 
ence, which represents to mankind the 
promise of universal spiritual associa- 
tion and freedom of moral choice, must 
presently be accounted as a history of 
schismatism and discord. 

Every person of mature pereeption 
realizes the profound value and signif- 
cance of the genuine religious exper 
ence. It is the dynamic essence and 
basis of individual human develop- 
ment, Until a person achieves a s% 


cure sense of his personal faith 1n 4 
where the 


mount good, he h 
level of mature m 
does achieve this faith, not i 
terror or agony, not because he finds 
human life intolerable, not as ®” m 
sumption of guilt and punishment, m 
as a joyous affirmation of his des! y 
and strength to share in the e 
bility of ethical human living, thet 3 
has attained a mature level of religiou 
experience. 

Quite probably n 
this level of secure 
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o one will deny that 3 
faith should be m i 
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ultimate goal of all education. Es- 
sentialists will heartily agree that the 
functional command of the tools of 
communication, calculation, and con- 
struction are but prerequisites to the 
achievement of this faith. Discipli- 
narians, Vocationalists, Progressives, 
Mental Hygienists, Pragmatists, Lib- 
eral Artians, Moralists— all will 
gladly join in the adoption of such an 
ultimate goal but. will, of course, con- 
summate such agreement with re- 
newed disagreement about enabling 
means and methods. 

But the significant thing is that as 
long as this goal is maintained as a 
sort of wishful generality, as long as 
it remains a postulate without too spe- 
cific a consequence, as long as it stays 
untranslated into specifie observances 
of symbol, ceremonial, or dogma, as 
long as it avoids trespass against the 
vested statutes of one’s private creed, 
it can stand, with full agreement, as 
the fundamental goal of education. 

But even this type of unstable and 
anxious concord could be of great sig- 
nificance if educators would be bold 
enough and wise enough to implement 
it, If they would seek to integrate all 
educational experiences, whether of 
knowledge, skill, or appreciative value 
Into the enterprise of helping pupils 
achieve the will and strength for the 
conscious life of voluntary moral 
choice, education could accumulate 
great purposive momentum. If edu- 
ee methods, organization, incen- 
ales and even personnel 
DA ey be patiently and persis- 
isis r ed for their effect in helping 
ER oe emotionally, ethically, 
ae Zz mature, if the rich re- 
whl og facilities available to our 
den, ae were made to serve the 

al purposes of human moral- 
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ity and freedom, our public schools 
might become the fountains of our 
well-being. 

The truth is, of course, that our pub- 
lic schools are sincerely concerned 
with helping pupils organize and de- 
velop ethical and religious personali- 
ties. But, as we have suggested, cer- 
tain significant factors impede and 
sometimes embarrass their success. 
There is the lack of psychological un- 
derstanding on the part of the lay citi- 
zens and many educators as well, a 
failure to understand that the indivi- 
dual human self is a psychological self- 
creation and not a mechanical contrap- 
tion subject to laws of moral engineer- 
ing. In other words, much as an edy 
cator may desire it, he cannot “ineul- 
cate” upon students a moral or religi- 
ous way of life, though he can implant 
verbal admonitions and cause some 
emotional consternation, as often bad 
as good, with punishments and re- 
wards. The best that the educator 
can do is to be a sort of inspiring sigo 
manager, wise, helpful, and kind “in 
using all the resources of the curricu- 
lum as well as of example and encour- 
agement to help the pupil learn to 
play a worthy human role, And he 
can be ever watchful against the birth 
and development of such hostilities, 
anxieties, or ritualistic fixations as 
make the growth toward ethical happi- 
ness impossible. The religious life is 
not a matter of inculeation or instruc- 
tion in the pedagogical sense. Tt is an 
achievement, a creation, a self-organ- 
ization of personality, on the basis of 
faith and courage, in terms of respon- 
sible action in the light of moral 
truths. Such was the ideal of Jesus 
of Nazareth as he walked among men 
and” illuminated the commonplace 
turbulencies of life to inspire his dis- 
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ciples to find the way. When critical 
moralists call for a “return to values,” 
and recommend, for instance, a library 
diet of liberal arts, they forget that 
values must be operative in the psy- 
chological lives of individuals; they 
are ways of meeting needs, solving 
problems, dealing with others, finding 
happiness. A traditional value re- 
mains just a code, commandment, quo- 
tation, or classic epic, until it becomes 
an active incentive and a moral me- 
chanism in the life of a man among 
men. In short, when educators can 
know more truly and manipulate more 
wisely the dynamic psychological me- 
chanisms that help pupils in their 
eine of self organization, they 
ill, by the same token, be more effec- 
tive in their task of helping youth 
grow to ethical manhood. 
_ The practical corollary to this con- 
viction is the need of training teachers 
who can practice their profession in 
different terms of procedure, goal, and 
concept from those prevalent today. 
The teachers who will be trained in 
what we hope is the foreseeable future 
will conceive their role not in terms of 
‘Snstruction” or “teaching skills” but 
in terms of helping pupils to organize 
and develop personalities responsive to 
internal incentives, values, and needs 
that will operate to produce a religious 
life on the highest level of moral signi- 
fieance available to pupils. Such 
teachers will understand that the great 
individual differences among pupils 
are not differences in “intelligence” 
but differences in moral capacity. 
They will understand that not all indi- 
viduals have the moral quotient to be- 
come saints; that the level of moral 
aspiration and moral achievement can- 
not often be on the same plane. They 
will understand, furthermore, the sub- 
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manifest dynamics that underlie the 
construction of the human personality 
and consider these their professional 
concern more than doctrines of usage, 
patterns of skill, and organizations of | 
knowledge. 

A great impeding factor therefore is 
the extravagant emphasis given to “in- | 
telligence” in our educational protocol, 
We have accepted as the nature of “in- 
telligence” the measurable ability to ` 
perform certain specialized mental 
tricks involving the perception of cer 
tain logical relationships. This abil- 
ity we profess to measure, although we 
now realize that skill in such perform 
ance is acquired as much as inherited; 
but what is worse, we erect our educa 
tional edifice too confidently on this | 
academic foundation. But we are now | 
beginning to realize that “intelligence” 
is but one of the capacities of the hw 
man personality, or perhaps more at” 
curately understood, one of the needs, 
As a human capacity, we now under 
stand, it is too specialized, too dis 
associated and detached from the total 
personality, to continue as the nucleus 
of our educational program. Thabis ” 
why we now declaim, somewhat sel 
tentiously, the need of “educating fhe 
whole child,” and mean that education 
must concern itself with the more fur 
damental and critical needs and me 
chanisms of the human persona 
than “intelligence.” The mechanisms 
that operate to create our hates, w 
and anxieties; our estimate of i 

sae ot 
selves; our motives in our human a 
tacts; our sense of responsibility n 4 
capacity for self-controlled bee ee 
a free society ; our roles in fam j, ie 
affairs ; our attitude toward the ae ' 
ity vested in individuals and 18% 
tions; our relationship to the syai 
of the unknown and to the convi i 
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of faith — these mechanisms that cre- 
ate the human personality are emerg- 
ing as the promising concern of the 
educator. But it is these mechanisms 
that are operative in producing the 
quality of the individual’s ethical and 
spiritual life and not the over-valued 
mechanisms of intelligence —a truth 
which every modern criminologist 
knows. And with this truth in mind 
must attempts at great emphasis in ed- 
ueation for finer spiritual values in life 
be made. 

Furthermore, since we were so blind 
to and hence so afraid of the creative 
mechanisms that contrive and organize 
the total human personality and so de- 
voted to the development of “‘intelli- 
gence” (we fondly believed we were 
teaching pupils “how to think”), we 
ge naturally adopted restraint or 

discipline” as we called it as the edu- 
cational technique to whip the crea- 
tive impulses into moral and ethical 
line. Even while our great literary 
geniuses were revealing the deep wells 
and hidden springs of human emotion 
and motive, educators were still trust- 
ing to “discipline,” repressions, and 
Primitive reprisals as controls against 
moral and ethical deviations. And in 
Somewhat fatuous reaction other educa- 
tors were preaching and seeking to 
Practice the doctrine of sanctioned li- 
cense as “free discipline.” Upon the 
es we are today making progress in 
ah erstanding the relationship between 
essary authoritative control and 
Permissive freedom for the develop- 
ment of moral choice. We are begin- 
ning to understand what areas of hu- 
Seal involve values which de- 
a on spontaneous impulse, free in- 
change of ideas, and voluntary co- 

Operation, and wh iI 
RN at areas still need 
ive bonds of restraint to pre- 


vent mutual human injury. As we 


‘learn more accurately the bi-polar na- 


ture of social human life, how the de- 
velopment of state authority, for in- 
stance, lies in the extension of such 
social control as will make for the full- 
er development of the mature person- 
ality, we will be able more wisely to 
utilize the mechanisms of authority for 
the development of moral freedom. 
Surely neither the carte blanche of li- 
cense nor the rigors of authoritarian 
control are nourishing to the develop- 
ment of spiritual values in the behav- 
ior of the free individual. 

Another impeding factor is inherent 
in the reality that our schools are part 
and parcel of our social scheme and not 
extra-territorial areas or agencies. 
ask whether “Our Schools Dare To 
Change Society” is as gullible as to 
fear they will. To expect our schools 
to overtly change the value or overly 
lift the level of our society is to expect 
levitation by one’s own bootstraps. Our 
schools are social corridors, populated 
by the same personnel, furnished wth 
the same climate of pressures and ten- 
sions, and energized by the same in- 
centives as their enfolding social terri- 
tories. They are our social communi- 
ties in a special manifestation and per- 
formance of their own values. In 
fact, should our schools attempt, in de- 
fiance of all the laws of schizophrenia, 
to prepare pupils for life on a moral 
or economic plane too remote in nature 
or level from their total communities, 
their efforts would appear pathetically 
ludicrous and just as meaningless to 
most pupils. Such quixotic attempts, 
on the part of schools to bark at their 
own shadows can just lead to educa- 
tional frustration. 

In fact one of the tenets of the 
champions of education by literary ex- 
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posure to the liberal arts is curiously 
valid, The tenet is to the effect that 
education should proudly renounce its 
occupation with the material and voca- 
tional aspects of human living and con- 
cern itself with the “attitudes and val- 
ues inherent in the humanities.” Were 
it not for the psychological fact that 
“attitudes and values” are inherent in 
the operating personalities of living 
people as they function in their living 
associations with one another, this ten- 
et of literary renunciation of the facts 
of life would have its charms and 
temptations, Thus it is, incidentally, 
that visionary pragmatists like Counts, 
and academic idealists like Mortimer 
Adler, can mount a common platform 

salvation by educational magic, the 
former through a children’s crusade of 
economic reform, the latter through a 
children’s reading hour of some two or 
three hundred best books. 

And yet the tenet does have its basis 
of imperative truth; education must 
concern itself with ethical attitudes 
ax} moral values, with the task of mak- 
ing these the creative and conditioning 
factors of human personality. To say 
that they exist in literature, art, tradi- 
tion, or religious codes and hence can 
be taught by the simple academic de- 
vices and systems of conventional ped- 
agogy is naive. A literary or artistic 
expression of a moral value, like a re- 
ligious ceremonial, reflects deep mean- 
ing only to him who approaches it with 
the meaning already moving his heart, 
illuminating his mind, and condition- 
ing his conduct. A moral play pos- 


_sesses value only to a morally con- 


scious person; so does a sermon and 
lecture, and unfortunately, a good ex- 
ample. It is hardly true that the re- 
ligious person becomes good; rather, 
the good person becomes religious; or 
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better yet, the person who has organ. 
ized his personality and conduct on the 
basis of the proper values, becomes | 
both. 

What then can schools do to teach 
the moral way of life as the road to 
human happiness and welfare? In the 
first place accept the responsibility; 
realize the importance of the home, the | 
church, the courts, even the psychiatrie 
clinics, but don’t insist that the re- 
sponsibility is theirs. Accept their 
help, yes; their experience and knowl- 
edge as well. But don’t reject pupils 
as better grist for their mills than for 
academic diploma mills. 

In the second place make of the 
schools neither hermitage of humanis- 
tice art and learning, shops for voca- 
tional apprenticeships, playgrounds 
rationalized as democracies-in-action, 
but realistic organizations where young 
people are helped to come to grips 
with themselves and organize them 
selves for mature roles in a mature so 
iety. In this connection we must stop i 
over-emphasizing such illusory s000 
logical concepts as the “group,” or the 
“social order” in the direction of out 
efforts ; these are but means of humer 
relationship and cooperation; it 18 the 
individual who is to be educated. You 
can educate or elevate a group only a 
you can educate or elevate the compo 
nent individuals that comprise 
Today’s much promulgated “group J 
namics” operating to create our i é 
tern of interpersonal relationships yy 
after all, the calculus of componen 
dividual personalities. 
of such sociological concepts a 
general welfare,” the “State, 
good of the whole” is often a fru The 
parent of ruined i 
group is neither a 
tirely a fantasy. It is an 
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posed of individuals, vested by indivi- 
duals, and valuable chiefly in that it 
may recreate the individual by permit- 
ting him the process of broadening his 
self interest into loyalty and unselfish- 
ness. In short we educators must re- 
. eognize the group as the thing it is, in- 
dividuals in collective will and action, 
possessing only semantic existence 
apart from individuals, and achieving 
its greatest good in the welfare of the 
individual. 

This brings us to the greatest prob- 
lem with all attempts at more effective 
moral or religious education in our 
schools —the problem of religious 
groups and vested religious institu- 
tions. Although it is the individual 
who must be educated, he will only be 
educated through the process of devel- 
oping himself in relationship to others. 
Moral and religious education is edu- 
cation in relationships. Just as morals 
exist only and derive only in the active 
confederacies of human purpose and 
conduct. And in every school com- 
munity there are religious groups with 
common sectarian convictions, sense of 
moral fellowship, and aggressive group 
loyalties. Furthermore, these groups 
perpetuate traditional patterns of anxi- 
ety and resentment based upon their 
memory of historical visisitudes. 
es groups need study as dy- 

mie social mechanisms since they 
oe not only religious values 
inn ae of group anxieties, 
e, phe wills to survival 
related to a and many other drives 
[ae ut not always identical 
though 1 n or moral purposes. Al- 

ch group professes eagerness 

and even ageressi 
public ee Š iveness to have the 
ae oe ‘teach morality and re 
ously es : = the same time anxi- 
gainst the danger of sec- 
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tarian indoctrination with the theol- 
ogy of other creeds. So that a school 
administrator must be eternally on the 
qui vive with such problems as these: 

1. What shall we do with the 
Bible? 

2. What shall we do with religious 
holidays ? 

3. How shall we deal with litera- 
ture invoving religion and allusions? 

4. What policy shall we follow 
concerning excusing children for reli- 
gious holidays ? 


and innumerable corollary implica- 
tions. If he observes Christmas, with 
carols, candle lighting ceremonies, na- 
tivities, he will be critized if his 
community is partly non-Christian. 
In short, any attempt he makes to par 
mit the entrance of religious ceremon- 
ials, messages, Art, clarification of the- 
ology, ete., into his school is apt to 
arouse some kind of critical contention. 
And so, as a consequence of these anxi- 
eties, we have sought clarification and 
security in a whole welter of laws all 
derived by legal rationalization ffm 
Article No. 1, in our Constitution, 
which manifestly is intended to forbid 
what it says, the establishment of a 
State religion. These laws do not op- 
erate to fulfill the intent of our Con- 
stitution so much as to relieve group 
religious anxieties that are aroused by 
the phobia that exposure to strange re- 
ligious beliefs many produce some re- 
ligious infection or turn the young 
from the faith of their fathers to the 
idols of Baal. 

Their sophistry reduced to sanity, 
what these contradictory, evasive laws 
seem to say is that sectarian religious 
instruction may not be given inside 
public school buildings, leaving as pro- 
vocative as ever the question of what 
constitutes religious instruction. 
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In conclusion, the educator inter- 
ested in moral and spiritual education 
cannot trust to legalities for his guid- 
ance, Primarily he must seek to clear 
himself of his own sectarian anxieties 
and with shrewd regard for the insti- 
tutionalized prejudices of his commun- 
ity, he must use all the resources of his 
ingenuity to awaken the interests of 
his pupils in the religious experience. 
He must have the courage and the will 
to establish in his school a permissive 
climate for the entrance of moral and 
religious experiences, 

In 1670 Spinoza, almost contempor- 
neously with Milton’s plea for liber- 
ty, published his Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus. In it he declared, “The 
er obstinately freedom of speech has 

n denied the more resolutely have 

@ mankind striven against the restraint. 
... a liberal education and integrity of 
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life have made men more free ,.. men 
bare nothing more impatiently than to 
see all that moves them to piety to God 
and charity toward man accounted for 
wickedness . . . They are the true dis- 
turbers of the State, who in a free com- 
monwealth refuse that liberty of opin- 
ion which cannot be repressed.” 
The study of a work such as the 
above is indeed the study of a workin 
liberal arts. But real education means 
helping such intellectual insight be 
come social practice. This means that 
an educator interested in better moral 
education must concern himself with 
these inner needs, urgings, and excite 
ments of pupils that can help them to- 
ward growth and maturity in envision- 
ing a moral world imminent with Di- 
vine Presence. Educators who prat 
tice in the light of this challenge are l 
practicing a high profession indeed. 


Elementary School Teaching 
as a Career 


By MARGUERITE CARTWRIGHT 
Hunter College, New York City 


O ONE can select the career 
which holds greatest promise 
for another. The final decision 

must be made by the individual him- 
self. No one knows you as well as you 
know yourself and further — there is 
seldom just one line of endeavor, and 
only one, that is right for any indivi- 
dual. But there are certain guiding 
principles, which if known, can and 
should be of some assistance. 

To begin with, one of the basic con- 
siderations in selecting a vocation is 
the amount of personal gratification, 
self-esteem, day-to-day satisfaction that 
can be gained from the all-too-neces- 
sary business of earning a living. An- 
other consideration is the availability 
and cost of training. And not to be 
overlooked if we are going to be prac- 
tical, is the probability of gainful and 
needed employment after completion 
of training. Vocational rewgrd is still 
an important reason for going to 
Ge desire to advance human- 

y should be. 
and a is to train teachers. In this 
, try to attract well-adjusted, 


ely mature young people of 
ae intelligence, and sound 


i I am sometimes asked: “What is it 
€ to be a teacher?” What do teach- 


ee And the answer cannot be 
oes ed into merely that teachers 


Someone has observed that the 


touch of the teacher is like that of few 
others in that it is formative. This is 
especially true of the elementary 
school teacher. Learning can be gained 
through books, but that which we most 
ardently seek, — the love of learning, 
must be transmitted early and by per- 
sonal contact. There is no more chal- 
lenging occupation. Teaching has 
been called the principal instrumèn- 
tality for developing and changing the, 
heart, mind and behavior. 

Almost every individual who has 
risen to greatness has acknowledged 
his indebtedness to some inspiring _ 
teacher, Pestalozzi has deseribed © 
teaching in these early years as “The 
polishing of each single link ithe 
great chain that binds humanity to- 
gether and gives it unity.” 

From the beginning, the teacher’s 
importance is apparent, — when one 
stops to consider how many hours of 
children’s lives are spent under the in- 
fluence of her personality, character 
and ideas. The elementary school 
teacher has it within her power to 
make these crucial, growing years hap- 
py and fruitful ones, — leading to a 
happy, prosperous, good citizenry, — 
or ones of future disappointment, dark- 
ness and despair. Teaching is with- 
out question one of the great forces for 
social progress. 

But let us look at the elementary 
school teacher at closer range. What 
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else does she do besides conform to the 
high standards set for her by society ? 

Tn addition to teaching the 3R’s and 
various skills, her job consists of the 
more mundane keeping of records and 
making of reports, and the more ex- 
citing working with children, their 
parents, her colleagues, and the com- 
munity. And incidentally, this latter 
is of great importance today. The 
teacher is a moral force in the com- 
munity, — by quiet example she sets 
standards. 

In fact,—today the ideal is the 
community-centered school. We try 
to “build bridges between the school 
and the community.” In some col- 
Jeges, student volunteer activity in 
casey agencies is a regular part 

gof the training. 

But to return to the teacher on the 

: job. Now-a-days her foremost obliga- 
tion is to give individual guidance ra- 
ther than stifling supervisory control. 
Thus, it is necessary for the teacher to 
have some knowledge of child nature, 
psychology, child growth and develop- 
ment. Incidentally, it is my belief 
that, in this lifetime effort to under- 
stand the individual child, the teacher 
gains a more complete understanding 
of herself and the people around her. 

Unquestionably the greatest empha- 
sis today is on the individual child. 
We know the potentiality for upward 
development of the I.Q. We know 
that standardized teaching is ineffec- 
tive in the achievement of the democra- 
tic goals appropriate to our type of 
society. Westry to make sure that 
there are no mass-produced children, 
—such as are found in totalitarian, 
goose-stepping nations. Recent his- 
tory has shown that, while teaching 
can be noble at its best, educational 
malpractice can be sinister and cor- 
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rupted education leads to destruction, 

This appreciation of the individual 
and concern for the whole child is pre- 
cisely the point where teaching be 
comes an art as well as a science. In 
fact, it may prove to be ultimately the 
central art of civilization and world 
survival, 

This all begins to sound like a 
round-the clock, all-consuming activ- 
ity. Unquestionably it is, and the real 
teacher who highly regards her profes- 
sion will not wish it otherwise. Be 
sides the time spent in school, much 
time is required for making out rec 
ords and reports, lesson planning, in 
contact with parents, attending profes- 
sional meetings, ete. It-is true that 
school holidays and vacations are more 
frequent than in business and industry, 
but the ambitious, forward-looking ele- 
mentary school teacher accumulates 
extra credits, attends Saturday and 
evening courses where she can, and of- 
ten devotes at least half of her summer 
vacation to professional growth 
through travel and seminar work 
shops. 

“But” one might observe, — “all 
this takes money and teachers are no 
toriously underpaid.” Let’s look at 
the record. It is true that few teachi 
ers get rich and if wealth is the objec 
tive, —one should avoid a teaching 
career. But the present salary sched- 
ules for elementary school teaching #7 
rapidly improving. Andone still re 
calls how, during the depression years 
the fortunate ones who had teaching 
jobs were regarded enyiously for the 
security and superior earning power 
Even in periods when wages até high; 
college graduates in their first ra 
are likely to earn more teaching : 
in other occupations. Beginning es 
aries are sometimes low, but the W 
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creases are regular and certain and, 
with the present shortage, salaries are 
being forced up and most feel that this 
trend is likely to continue. 

‘After a probationary period, barring 
dismissal for serious charges, one is set 
for life, for there is also generally an 
attractive pension or retirement sys- 
tem. Perhaps most significant of all, 
teachers are on the preferred risk in 
health, accident and life imsurance 
companies, 

I am sometimes asked if the con- 
stant society of small children is not 
boring. The question always comes 
ag a surprise, — for unless one’s poten- 
tialities for boredom are great, — the 
possibilities are almost non-existent. 
Teaching is an eternal challenge in 
every way. Someone has described it 
as an art so great, so difficult to master, 
that one can spend a lifetime at it 
without realizing much more than his 
limitations, mistakes, and distances 
from the ideal, 

“But,” you protest, — “teaching 
adults, perhaps, but does this apply to 
work with elementary school chil- 
dren?” The book I recommend to all 
beginning teachers is called: “I Learn 
From Children,” largely because of 
the sentiment expressed in the title, 
for one does indeed learn from chil- 
dren. Another is a pamphlet called: 

Teacher Listen, the Children Speak” 
for the same reason, or as someone has 
expressed it: “Give children your ear 
and they will have a lot to tell you.” 
Each child speaks his own different 
Ta individual sentiment through the 
anguage of behavior and this part of 
r about teaching cannot 
` und in books for each child presents 
ot challenge and one woul 
ae different book. On the job the 

r learns that she gets her cues 
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and cluesfrom children. That is why 
we assure our graduates that they have 
passed only the preliminary qualifica- 
tions; the real test is to come. 

So much, then, for what one does for 
teaching. Now what does teaching do 
for the individual in a material way, 
in terms of social standing? Does the 
community recognize the teacher's 
value, — to society, to the nation, to 
the world? Certainly it is beginning 
to do so, as more become aware of the 
nobility of human service inherent in 
teaching: “Yet,” you may ask, “is 
there not still the stereotype of the 
teacher as an old fuddy-duddy. Do 
not they say, — those who can, do, 
those who cannot, — teach (and some- 
one has been unkind enough also 
add that those who cannot teach, — 
teach teachers) ? Like most myths and 
cliches, this is totally untrue. (Very 
few teach teachers who have not them- 
selves taught.) More correct it is to 
say, “those who can will want to 
teach.” 

During World War II one of he 
greatest needs was competent teachers 
and improved teaching methods. In 
the Point IV Program the call is for 
teachers. America’s belief in educa- 
tion is as old as the country itself, and 
understandably so. The American 
people are the pioneers in tax-sup- 
ported, free public education, from 
nursery school. to university and, in 
New York State, — even beyond. Af- 
ter considerable travel in other coun- 
tries, I have found our education to be . 
on the whole the most broadly based, 
the most varied, extensive and flex- 
ible in the Western world. It is a 
þasic part of our democratic tradition, 
not a privilege of the few. Schools 
were early recognized as the bulwark 
of freedom, the source through which 
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we develop the human resources upon 
which our strength and greatness de- 
pend. 
Among the material or practical ad- 
- vantages, there is satisfaction in the 
association of cultured colleagues, in- 
dividuals with whom there is greater 
-likelihood that you will have interests 
in common. The opportunities for 
travel study, work, the prestige and re- 
spect accorded the work, all are on the 
plus side. An outstanding character 
of teaching is its creativity, — work 
with human material and then stand- 
ing by and watching children grow 
into useful, happy citizens. 
Finally, there is the magnitude of 
E field of education. Someone has 
id that one fifth of our total popula- 
gi tion are school people, — that is, — 
the teachers and the taught. Unques- 
tionably America’s largest industry, 
there are over three times as many 
teachers as there are physicians, law- 


yers, and clergymen combined. Each 
year about 50,000 enter the profes- 
sion. Yet the teacher shortage is still 


critical. In such a large field, there 
are always exceptional opportunities 
for advancement for those who are 
competent and ambitious. On a na- 
tionwide basis, the figures are even 
more impressive. According to the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, in 
1952 the need for new teachers was 
placed at 130,000, — or, to put it an- 
other way, — five times the number of 
new elementary school teachers that 
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mentary grades. 3. 


were graduated in that year. This in 
eludes the 4 specific kinds of demands, 
— 1. those needed to replace those re- 
tiring from the profession. 2. the 
need to staff additional classrooms to 
accomodate the rapidly increasing ele 
mentary school enrollment of the war 
babies who have now reached the ele- 
the teachers 
needed to relieve overcrowding and 4, 
to replace the vast number of inade ` 
quately prepared persons now in ele- 
mentary school teaching. 

In conclusion, one more word as to 
qualifications. Certainly more is te 
quired than elaborate paper qualifica: 
tions — “18 hours of education” and 
“940 clock hours of pupil contact.” 

Tt has been said that personality, 
character, patience, resourcefulness 
and scholarly mind are requisites To 
this must be added flexibility, toler 
ance, understanding, independence of 
judgment, love of people, contageouii 
love of learning, love of participating 
in the great creative activity which 16 
teaching. The belief in yourself and 
your ability to understand and respect 
the unlike, — to make learning an && 
citing, vital experience. f 

Our lack of good teachers is danget 
ous and the vigorous minds and per 
sonalities must be brought into tho 
profession, A great obligation mn 
on the teacher. The need for know" 
edge and understanding, — the ni h 
for teachers has never been more Aaii 
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The Pariah Status of the Teacher 


By LLOYD P. WILLIAMS 
Assistant Professor of the History of Education 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


b EACHERS generally think of 
themselves as professionals, as 
members of a profession. This 

attitude is probably more wish than 
fact. The thesis of this paper is that 
teachers — elementary, secondary, and 
higher — are neither professionals nor 
members of a profession, but are on 
the contrary the employees of state ed- 
ucational agencies or private agencies, 
both of which in virtually all cases are 
dominated by financially oriented con- 
servatives. That teachers are em- 
ployees is an established but not fully 

Newton Edwards 

makes the point unequivocally in his 

extensive study of T'he Courts and the 

Public Schools: “It is well settled that 

school teachers are not public officers; 

they are employees” (p. 431). And 
the fact that the administrative agen- 
cies of the schools are controlled by the 
conservative upper classes is hardly 

Jess open to question since Counts pub- 

lished his book The Social Composi- 

tion of Boards of Education. * 

Failure to recognize these facts is in 
part responsible for the ambigious use 
of the term “profession” in referring 
to teaching and education. Further 
data confounding one who asks whe- 
ther or not the teacher is a professional 
are found by consulting a dictionary. 

The term profession is defined by the 

a and O. Merriam Dictionary thus: 

he occupation, if not commercial, 

Mechanical, agricultural, or the like, 

to which one devotes oneself; a calling; 


as, the profession of arms, of teaching ; 
the three professions or learned profes- 
sions of theology, law, and medicine.” 
This definition spells out the tradition- 
al common sense conception of the 
term, a conception indissociably related 
to the social structure of medieval civ- 
ilization and the role of the learned 
man in it, but for the purposes of ob- 
jective analysis it is too vague. It 
does not clarify the meaning of the 
term profession to identify it with “£ 
calling,” nor is the issue of meaning» 
particularly illuminated by the use of 
the phrase “or the like” to identify 
those occupations not to be classified 
with professions. The major difi- 
culty with this definition is the failure 
to set forth clear-cut criteria (which 
in the nature of the case must be expli- 
cit if they are to be scientific) that may 
be used to delimit accurately the cate- 
gory “profession.” 

For the purpose of determining real- 
istically the role of the teacher in com- 
temporary American culture, a profes- 
sion may more appropriately be de- 
fined as a specialized vocation, the 
practitioner of which is distinguished 
by (1) use of intellectual tools rather 
than material ones; (2) freedom both 
in and out of the immediate vocation- 
al situation; and (3)motivation from 
a sense of social service rather than 
from a desire for pecuniary gain. 

With these criteria in mind certain 
definite statements can be made that 
indicate the nonprofessional status of 
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the teacher. First, not all teachers 
are intellectuals nor do they all use in- 
tellectual tools exclusively. Second, 
but more serious, the teacher is not 
free. And it is this lack of freedom 
on the part of the teacher that of neces- 
sity removes him from the ranks of the 
professionals, Although there are laws 
and regulations of tenure as well as 
legally defined grounds for discharge 
(e.g. insubordination, incompetency, 
neglect of duty, immorality, ete.), the 
teacher is not free because no machin- 
ery exists to protect him when school 
authorities, with or without the behest 
of politicians, are determined upon a 
course of abuse. Several facts should 
be noted in this connection: (1) 
pharges brought against teachers must 
interpreted, and interpretation is 
far from a scientific enterprise; (2) 
in some states no reason whatsoever 
need be given for dismissal; (3) 
whereas teachers legally have the right 
to fight dismissal and demotion in the 
courts, they do not possess’ the econo- 
_ mee security to survive a sustained 
court battle, nor do they possess the 
funds with which to procure the qual- 
ity of counsel that is open to corporate 
bodies; and (4) the conservative tradi- 
tions of American political, economic, 
and educational life, in addition to the 
hysteria of fear permeating the nation 
and the courts, predispose juries and 
judges to conservative decisions. 
Perhaps the most effective way to 
point up the dependent-employee sta- 
tus of the teacher is to note that is it 
contingent upon the tolerance of those 
the administrative officers represent. 
Contingent employment means, cer- 
tainly for the vast majority of Ameri- 
can teachers, contingent subsistence as 
well. And this contingent existence 
of the teacher sets definite limits to the 
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‘extent to which a teacher may engage 


“groups. 


tion; free to accept or reject any and 


in social participation. He may, of 
course, participate “freely” so long as 
that participation does not offend the 
mores and prejudices of the power 
But if this is the sense in 
which freedom is to be defined — free- 
dom to conform — then it is a useless” 
definition for democratic purposes, 
Democratically conceived freedom 
means that one is not free not only to 
agree but also to disagree; free to ex- 
ercise religious privileges or to rept 
diate religion in all its forms; free to ~ 
embrace or free to reject the current 
brand of social orthodoxy; free to sup- 
port or recommend alternatives to the 
existing modes of economic organiza: 


all institutions and ideologies. That 
teachers are severely circumscribed in 
these matters, both in and out of the 
classroom, is laboriously and irreful 
ably elaborated by Howard K. Beale 
in his scholarly study Are American 
Teachers Free? When teachers labor 
under such strictures, to talk of teach 
ing as a profession is fanciful. j 
One facet of the problem of teaching 
and freedom frequently overlooked but 
well documented by Beale is the dis- 
tressing fact that not only is freedom 
lacking for teachers but many teachers 
fail to understand they are not free an 
many others who do understand the 
problems simply do not care: This 
provocative comment by Beale pi? 
points the problem well: “Many po 
nothing about freedom or 2 study © 
freedom and want only to draw therr 
salaries with as little effort as possib ss 
Many do not know they are not 
and will be happier never to discover 
it? (p. xiii). 


jonals, 
If teachers are not profession# E 
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what is the explanation or justification 
for the perpetuation of this myth? 
Fundamentally it serves as a substi- 
tute for two things that teachers don’t 
have — (1) a proportionate share of 
the available economic goods, and (2) 
freedom. Compensation for these is 
provided by the presumption of profes- 
sional status. The teacher is called a 
professional; he thinks of himself as a 
professional ; he belongs to professional 
organizations; so by substitution the 
teacher is deceived into thinking that 
he is what he is not. Happy with sta- 
tus he remains relatively content and 
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pliant. Motivation in this mattter is 
probably more unconscious than con- 
scious, but some teachers and educa- 
tional executiyes no doubt understand 
the process clearly, and lacking integ- 


rity in proportion to their thirst for 


security, play out their roles in silence. 
Teachers can be professionals, The 
first step in achieving this is to intel- 
lectualize the problem of the present 
status of teachers, separating actuality 
from fiction. The second step is psy- 
chologically to repudiate subservient 
status. The secret from this point on 
is unity and organization. 
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Exploring a Theology of Education. 
By Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Pub Co. Pp. 174. 


This unique volume is frankly explora- 
tory in nature. The author reveals, how, 
in his varied experience in educational 
work, he came to realize the need for a 
new organization of the fundamental 
knowledge of education, and then started 
formulating a new field; namely, the 
theology of education. Clearly he shows 
how this is an essential element of the 
theory of education. His presentation of 
basic material makes the reader fully 
aware of the needs and the problems; it 
shows the possibilities of scholarly work 
in this field; and, it furnishes a systematic 
formulation in. educational terms of the 
faith that underlies it. Everyone inter- 
ested in the underlying fundamental phil- 
°sophy of education should read this book. 
—S.-M. Amarora. 


Mental Hygiene in Teaching. By Fritz 
Redl and William W. Wattenberg. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1951, xiii and 448 pages. $3.50. 


ee is an attempt to convey to teachers 
e broad aims of a mental hygiene pro- 


gram in the school. Its main purpose is 
to bring to teachers some basic principles 
of mental hygiene as these relate to the 


work of guiding young people in school. 


The book is divided into five major sec- 
tions. After the introductory chapté® in 
the first part, there follow chapters on be- 
hayior mechanisms, developmental psychol- 
ogy, and the influence of important factors 
in individual development. With these as a 
background, the authors consider some of 
the influences that shape the lives of the 
children, some personality distortions, and 
close this section with concepts of matur- 
ity, adjustment, and normality. The third 
part deals with the ordinary classroom ap- 
plications including mental hygiene and 
school learning, a discussion of group life 
in the classroom and the role of the 
teacher therein, diagnostic thinking in the 
classroom, and som@ common ‘dilemmas 
faced by the teachers. The fourth part 
deals with some special problems that are 
often met. First, there is the question of 
giving special help to those children whose 
problems are too great to be handled effec- 
tively within the ordinary limits of ordin- 
ary classrooms. Secondly, there is the 
problem of working with parents, and 
other problems the teacher encounters in 
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her work. The latter includes a discus- 
sion of mental hygiene as it, applies to 
teachers themselves. In the final chapter 
the authors analyze the limitations of 
mental hygiene in education. Two valu- 
able appendixes are added: One present- 
ing brief discussions of periodicals, pam- 
phlets, audio-visual aids, national organi- 
zations and local resources that should be 
of help to the teacher, and another consist- 
ing of definitions of special terms which 
are given to prepare the reader for scienti- 
fic terminology encountered throughout 
the book. The book is intended to help 

~ teachers in self-adjustment and also to as- 
sist their pupils in developing socially sen- 
sitive and well-adjusted personalities — 
S. M, Aacatora, O. $. F, Ph.D. 


- Administering the Elementary School. 
‘By William C. Reavis, Paul R. Pierce, Ed- 
wgra H. Stullken, and Bertrand L. Smith. 
Wr York. Prentice-Hall. 1953. $5.00. 


#/ ‘The authors of this text have subtitled 
their work, “A Cooperative Educational 
Enterprise.” The prevailing theme of the 
book is that in the conduct of the elemen- 
tary school, the principal is recognized as 
the captain of the school team who will 
provide the leadership needed by the facul- 
< ty gpa the pupils as team members. The 
strength of the team and its functioning 
will be conditioned not only by the concept 
of leadership which prevails but also by 
the extent and chi sr of cooperation 
which is effective. C eration is given 
to the role of the ‘elementary school in 
American life and stress is laid upon the 
social background and the nature of the 
elementary school chi . From these pre- 
liminary bases, the .etrriculum and the 
services of the elementary school are dis- 
cussed. The multitudinous problems in- 


volved in the practical and effective admin- | 


istration of the school are carefully -cons 

sidered and the presentation should pro- 

avide school principals and teachers with 
“much help—Wu11aM P. Sears, New York 
AUniversity. 


Effective Home-School Relations. By 
Prentice- 


James L. Hymes. New York. 


Hall. 1953. $3.50. 
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Dr. James L. Hymes, Jr., Professor of - 
Elementary Education at the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, offers parents 
and teachers a sound and practical guide 
to the principles and practices of working 
closely together in effective cooperation 
in this rather carefully conceived volume. 
In the first section which is devoted to 
the background of home-school relations, 
the psychology of parent-teacher relation- 
ships, the social setting of the modern 
school, and the educational principles 
underlying sound working conditions 
in school and home are explained. Tn the 
second section theory is put into action 
and Professor Hymes discusses present and 
new practices in home-school relations. 
Techniques on how, to run parent-teacher 
meetings, how to give school parties for 
parents, how to get the most out of the 
teacher’s home visit, how to enlist the co- 
operation of the children, and how to use 
visual Materials when working with par- 
ents.are presented. Written in an engag- 
ing manner, the book will prove itself a 
useful one with school people.— WILLIAM 
P. Sears, Professor of Education. 


Religion and Culture. By Thomas P. 
Neill. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 
1952. Pp. 102 + ix. i 


With the present-day swing of emphasis 
to the importance of the spiritual in the 
education” of children and youth, and of 
the value of religion in the lives of the 
people who call themselves a Christian 
nation, this small volume appears as a 
timely, refreshing dew- The scholarly 
author shows clearly and convincingly how 
Christianity has always been the most 
important single influence upon culture: 
When gross materialism supplants true 
spirituality, then futility and frustration 
‘follow. in its wake.- His keen ones, 
focuses upon the question in the minds 0t 
most sincere educators today: will Ea 
be a religious revival, or will manki 
“continue on the road to complete material- 
ism? He sees a note of hope in the fact 
that men are awakening to the at 
and becoming aware of the need for 2 f 
gion to save our culture and our en 
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